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Publications,  like  individuals,  with- 
out principles  are  nothing.  Both  so- 
ciety and  the  business  world  unite  in 
asking  both  the  individual  and  the  or- 
ganization this  question,  "for  what  do 
you  stand?" 

Any  publication  without  a  well 
founded,  well  defined,  clean  and  log- 
ical policy  in  both  its  editorial  and 
business  departments,  cannot  hope  to 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  to  meet  the 
competition  of  these  modern  days. 
Much  of  the  talk  of  the  "polluted 
press"  has  come  from  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  literary  and  editor- 
ial policy  of  the  paper  has  been  made 
subservient  to  the  business  end,  with 
the  result  that  much  of  the  reading  text 
presented  to  the  public  today  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  thinly  veiled  ad- 
vertising puffs. 

Such  a  condition  is  neither  fair  to 
readers  nor  is  it  fair  to  the  legitimate 
advertiser  who  spends  his  money  in 
making  clean,  straightforward  an- 
nouncements concerning  his  wares 
through  the  regular  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  on  this,  the 
occasion  of  the  first  appearance  of 
E'ver'^Xfoman  in  its  new  dress — en- 
larged in  size,  changed  as  to  form  and 
improved  in  quality  and  character, 
that  an  expression  of  the  business  pol- 
icy which  has  from  the  first  been  deter- 
mined upon,  should  again  be  made. 
Such  a  statement  is  of  importance  not 
only  to  those  advertisers  with  whom 
we  are  doing  business,  but  to  the  read- 
ers as  well. 

That  the  announcements  appearing 
in  these  columns  be  of  a  high  charac- 
ter, clean  and  wholesome,  is  just  as 
important  to  the  readers  as  that  the 
opinions  and  articles  expressed  in  the 
editorial  department  shall  be  only  for 
the  true  and  the  right. 

fiverpipoman  comes  not  as  any  self 
appointed  instructor.  It  comes  not  as 
the  vaunted  leader  of  any  sect  or  creed 
— party  or  power — it  comes  not  as  a 
cudgel  by  means  of  which  any  person 
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may  be  forced  to  accept  its  opinions 
or  use  its  space.  Rather  it  comes  to 
fill  a  long  felt  want — to  supply  a  need 
of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
women  which  will  present  these  inter- 
ests in  a  broad,  fair  minded  and  intel- 
ligent way.  It  comes  in  this  quiet 
efficient  manner  to  show  by  example 
what  a  publication  of  this  sort  really 
should  be — to  offer,  as  it  were,  a  mir- 
ror of  these  times  in  which  the  brilliant 
thoughts  and  hopes,  the  ideals  and 
aims  of  those  women  who  have  ad- 
vanced farthest  along  the  lines  of  their 
chosen  effort  shall  be  reflected  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  at- 
tained so  far.  It  comes  as  a  messen- 
ger by  which  the  words  of  hope  and 
cheer,  of  advice  and  comfort,  of  help- 
ful counsel  and  friendly  intercourse 
shall  be  carried  among  thousands  of 
eager,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  women 
throughout  this  country.  It  comes  as 
a  living  force,  which  wisely  directed, 
shall  be  of  greatest  value  to  each  and 
every  one  who  reads,  by  placing  the 
plain,  simple  facts  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  citizens  of  this 
country  before  her  in  an  honest,  un- 
selfish and  unbiased  way. 

With  this  in  mind  the  following  ad- 
vertising creed  has  been  formulated. 

It  IS  published  here  for  the  benefit  of 
our  advertisers  and  also  that  our  thou- 
sands of  readers  and  subscribers  may 
learn  to  appreciate  the  principles  that 
predominates  the  business  as  well  as 
the  editorial  department  in  this,  their 
representative  organ. 

We  believe  that  the  announcements 
appearing  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  "Everywoman"  should  be  as 
worthy  the  attention  and  of  as  much 
interest  to  the  readers  as  the  matter 
found   elsewhere  therein. 

We  believe  that  to  merit  this  at- 
tention nothing  that  is  not  clean, 
honest,  wholesome  and  of  intrinsic 
value  should  be  presented  for  their 
consideration. 

We  believe  that  as  publishers  we 
owe  it  in  a  measure  to  our  readers 
to  do  all  we  can  to  convince  ourselves 
of  the  merits  of  anything  offered  for 
advertising,  and  that  as  our  readers 
realize  this  fact  that  they  in  turn  will 
do  more  and  more  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  our  judgment  and  fore- 
sight by  co-operating  with  those 
whose  announcements   appear  herein. 
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Introducing  Ourselves 


"Everywoman"  is  the  oldest  paper  in 
Western  America  published,  exclusively,  in 
the  interest  of  women.  It  was  when  the  fem- 
inist movement  was  most  in  need  of  a  cham- 
pion that  Mrs.  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz,  the 
brilliant  lawyer,  and  most  earnest  advocate  of 
woman's  rights,  founded  "Everywoman." 
Through  this  medium  she  conducted  the  vig- 
orous campaigns  that  helped  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  our  present  day  success.  But,  law 
is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  loves  not  rivals,  and 
soon  Mrs.  Foltz  found  her  practice  demanded 
all  her  time.  Then  Mary  Fairbrother,  the  able 
journalist  and  parliamentarian,  who  was 
equally  in  the  fight  for  the  betterment  of  the 
woman's  cause,  took  up  the  paper,  and  con- 
ducted it  on  the  same  strong,  straightforward 
lines  up  to  the  time  of  the  late — and  very  la- 
mented— fire.  Again,  she  established  it,  and 
against  that  and  other  losses  maintained  it, 
until  it  became  clear  that  such  a  paper  needed 
more  time  and  scope  than  her  pressing  duties 
would  permit  her  to  give  to  it.  As  the  paper 
had  received  fair  support  and  a  warm  welcome, 
her  faith  in  its  future  was  supreme.  Then  she 
looked  among  her  friends  for  a  woman  whom 
she  believed  would  carry  it  along  to  a  high 
sphere  of  usefulness,  into  a  broader  field — for 
the  good  of  women  in  general.  In  this  way 
she  singled  out  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  the  pres- 
ent editor  of  "Everywoman,"  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  her  entire  time. 

Mrs.  Francoeur,  who  loved  the  paper  and 
all  it  meant,  lost  no  time  in  purchasing  it.  She 
immediately  formed  the  Everywoman  Com- 
pany, Publishers,  and  placed  it — at  once — on  a  solid  financial  and 
business  basis.  Now  it  has  the  broader  scope  and  outlook.  It  is 
today  a  National  Magazine,  where  heretofore,  it  was  local.  The 
people  of  every  large  city  in  America  can  read  "Everywoman"  on 
the  first  of  each  month.  And  this  magazine  means  EVERY 
WOMAN  (who  tries  to  do  anything  worth  while)  and,  some  men 
— the  kind  of  men  who  are  willing  to  treat  women  with  justice  and 
honor.  The  kind  of  men  who  are  willing  to  give  proper  remunera- 
tion, opportunity  and  protection  to  the  women  who  are  doing  the 
thinking  and  the  work  that  is  building  a  better  and  cleaner  world 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child :  and  energy  and  thought  to  make 
it  a  success. 

The  men  who  stand  in  the  highest  places  of  our  government 
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today  recognize  this  great  movement,  of 
which  we  are  a  part — in  something  of  its 
legitimate  light — the  more  farseeing  they  are, 
the  clearer  they  see  it.  But  of  the  strength 
and  power  and  service  this  movement  shall  be 
to  the  world,  they  still  need  more  light, 
and  a  united  womanhood  can  give  it  to 
them. 

From  the  respectful  treatment  and  re- 
peated assurance  of  appreciation  this  move- 
ment has  received,  it  is  clear  that  the  powers 
of  government  would  not  set  it  back  one  day, 
and  that  is  a  source  of  great  pride  in  our  new 
freedom.  History  shows  nothing  better,  but, 
we  must  keep  it  up. 

It  is  true  we  have  gained  much,  as  you 
will  see  by  a  study  of  the  high  class  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  today;  for  they  give  more 
and  more  space  to  the  things  that  interest 
womicn.  But,  very  often  they  cater  to  the 
lighter  side  of  woman's  nature,  as  though  she 
were  unable  to  or  unwilling  to  grasp  the  more 
serious  and  useful  side.  To  some  extent  this 
is  very  well;  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
amusing  side  of  life.  Indeed,  the  world  would 
become  both  dull  and  drear  without  the  lighter 
shades  som.etimes.  But,  we  also  recognize 
another  and  deeper  side  to  this  movement 
which  has  been  called  "feminism,"  for  want 
of  a  better  term. 

That  term  does  not  quite  fit  us.  It  makes 
too  much  of  the  old  world,  and,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  forming  ideals  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  world  of  today  and  of  the  future  we  hope 
to  realize.  To  that  end  we  have  long  recog- 
nized the  need  of  a  woman's  paper  that  would  be  strong  and  free 
from  all  influences  other  than  that  of  the  public  welfare,  and  inde- 
pendent enough  to  state  the  truth  without  bitterness,  nor  any  par- 
tisan bias.  Such  are  our  standards,  and  we  look  for  the  honest 
support  of  those  who  approve  of  our  course. 

We  have  built  for  ourselves  no  grandoise  program;  nor  have 
we  any  world-sweeping  reforms  in  view.  But,  we  do  not  intend  to 
support  any  shams  nor  sophistries,  simply  because  they  have  the 
influence  and  hypnotic  power  of  habit  and  the  toleration  of  the  com- 
placent back  of  them.  What  we  do  hope  to  accomplish  is:  To 
reach  the  thoughtful  side  of  every  woman  to  take  our  place  in  this 
great  upward  movement  of  today,  talking  for  the  betterment  of 
the  world,  and,  to  keep,  editorially,  a  clean  and  sane  magazine. 


EVERYIVOMAN 

'Good    Luck    an  d    Best  Wishes 

Just  a  few  of  the  Letters  that  have  been  received  by  Everywoman. 

EVERYWOMAN  wants  the  co-operation  and  support  of  every  woman  in  America. 
If  you  like  us — tell  your  friends.    If  you  don't  like  the  way  we  do  things  tell  us. 
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April  15,  1914. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  That  every  good 
fortune  be  with  Everywoman  everywhere  and  al- 
ways is  my  hearty  wish. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  news- 
paper. Every^rvoman  has  a  definite  place  and 
with  your  high  aims  and  ideals  you  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 


t       t  T 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1914. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

£verpiPoman  rings  true  and  strikes  home ;  cour- 
age and  sincerity  are  in  every  line.  We  need  more 
of  that  from  the  women  of  our  land. 

More  power  to  you — keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Yours  truly, 

Clayton  Herrington. 
T      t  T 
Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
world  and  you  have  begun  it.  May  you  live  long 
and  keep  it  up. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  new  work  on  a 
broader  scale. 

(Signed)  GtORGE  R.  DeVoRE. 


My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  have  convictions  and  ideals.  You  are  able 
to  express  them  with  lucidity  and  power.  With 
all  my  heart  I  wish  well  to  Evex'yxcoman. 


Etter  Studio 

San  Francisco,  April  15,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor  Ever\)rvoruan. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  Let  me  congratulate 
you  upon  having  undertaken  so  great  a  work  as 
issumg  a  magazine  to  be  called  Everyivoman,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  engaging  the  interest  of 
Every  Woman. 

May  you  succeed  beyond  your  expectations, 
and  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  success  attend 
you. 

Very  cordially  yours. 


Long  life  and  prosperity  to  EvcTyxvoman  and 
its  enterprising  editor. 


Washington  Barracks, 

April  13.  1914. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  hear  you  have  taken  up  the  work 
of  editing  the  Everywoman. 

I  wish  it  every  success  and  I  am  sure  with  you 
at  its  head  that  success  is  already  assured.  With 
the  best  wishes  for  you  at  all  times. 

Yours  sincerely. 
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w  Oman  Politic  s — U  n  k  n  o  w  n — B  u  t  Good. 

A  Brief  Review  of  the  Political  Situation  m  California 
with  personal  statements  by  two  of  the  leading  candidates. 


With  a  woman  candidate  for  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  the  field,  a  woman  Secretary  of 
the  State  Democratic  Central  Committee  already 
elected,  with  an  official  in  the  East  who  has  ap- 
pointed women  tax  Assessors  of  personal  property, 
because  they  are  better  judges  of  its  value,  it  looks 
as  if  the  woman  was  getting  a  bit  over  the  horizon 
into  the  light  of  the  new  political  day,  and  that 
whoever  opposes  her  entrance  into  the  game  is  ar- 
chaic, if  not  a  dead  one. 

The  political  job  has  too  long  meant  the 
political  conviction  of  men  and  nothing  proves  it 
like  the  lack  of  interest  good  men  have  taken  in 
politics  of  late  years.  For  instance,  at  a  meeting 
of  a  faction  of  a  certain  political  party  in  California 
the  other  evening  the  significant  statement  was  made 


that  a  faction  controlled  things  because  the  real 
people  were  asleep  and  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
1  his  is  true  not  only  of  factions  and  of  parties  but 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
more  in  California  than  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  why  women  are  securing  the 
franchise  in  many  other  places  is  that  the  case  needs 
attention  and  men  have  not  been  attending  to  it,  so 
women  must.     Praise  be,  this  is  bettering,  too. 

The  old-line  politician  in  California  is  the  most 
hopelessly  pathetic  figure  possible,  just  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  '  figger."  No  one  knows 
just  what  the  woman  voter  intends  to  do,  she,  per- 
haps, least  of  all.  Her  political  convictions  and 
her  deeds  are  unknown  and  unknowable  right  now, 
because  the  woman  citizen  herself  does  not  under- 
stand the  game.  She  feels  as  if  there  is  a  thing  to 
do,  and  she  intends  to  do  it.  She  feels  bound  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  and  she  is  determined 
that  whatever  and  however  it  may  come,  it  must 
come  up  to  her,  as  she  cannot  descend  from  her 
present  position.  It  will  take  woman  a  long  time  to 
get  over  that  notion;  let  us  hope  and  pray  she  may 
never  recede  entirely  from  it,  but  that  in  the  time 
of  uncertainty,  while  she  is  not  boss  ridden  and 
while  she  still  has  the  ideal  of  the  statesman,  how- 
ever impractical,  she  may  always  secure  her  poise. 


By  MARY  FAIRBROTHER 

Thus  American  politics  may  maintain  a  higher 
standard  from  which  it  shall  not  fall,  but  from 
which  it  shall  reach  to  still  loftier  ideals,  until  we 
do  in  this  country  finally  compass  a  democracy — 
a  government  for  the  people. 

Women  have  not  made  any  mad  rush  for  office 
out  here  in  the  West.  They  have  not  demanded 
anything  in  particular.  They  are  tired  to  death 
itself  hearing  candidates  tell  them  how  fine  and 
lovely  women  are  and  how  the  candidate  everlast- 
ingly worked  himself  red  in  the  face  for  female 
suffrage.  They  would  rather  a  candidate  would 
tell  them  just  why  he  will  make  a  better  officer  than 
his  opponent,  and  the  wise  candidate  (if  he  wants 
a  pointer)  will  mark  this — a  man  who  ceases  to 
treat  women  voters  as  fools  and  begins  to  treat  them 


as  any  other  intelligent  voter,  jlist  as  foolish  as  the 
man,  but  no  more  so,  that  candidate  will  at  least 
be  respected,  and  may  be  elected.  That  this  is 
not  entirely  appreciated  by  all  of  those  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  announced  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  these  high  offices  that  are  to  be  decided 
at  the  coming  election,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  Everywoman  addressed  letters  to  each  one 
of  the  candidates  for  United  States  Senator 
offering  the  courtesy  of  our  columns,  without 
money  and  without  price,  making  it  plain  that  no 
financial  consideration,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  in  mind,  and  asking  each  candidate  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  women  voters  just  why  he  deserved  the 
suffrage  of  the  women,  in  particular,  and  why  he 
deserved  the  votes  of  citizens  in  general,  only  two 
of  them  responded.  Mr.  Samuel  Shortridge  and 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  were  the  only  ones  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunity. Whether  this  indifference  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
woman  vote,  or  whether  they  did  not  understand 
just  what  we  were  offering  them,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Women  will  appreciate  the  compliment  paid 
them  by  the  candidates  who  do  consider  their  in- 
fluence of  importance  and  will  no  doubt  read  the 


statements  made  by  the  two  candidates  for  Senator 
and  then  when  they  vote  at  the  primaries,  give  these 
statements  consideration.  Women  will  vote  for  the 
man  they  believe  will  best  represent  in  Washington 
the  interests  of  the  State,  and  that  means  the  in- 
terest of  the  homes  and  families  over  which  women 
citizens  preside  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
California. 

The  direct  primary  puzzles  the  women,  as  they 
have  all  their  knowledge  of  politics  from  men  who 
talked  to  them  when  there  was  no  such  things  as  a 
direct  primary,  and  now  to  vote,  in  a  way,  that  has 
not  been  tried  to  any  extent  even  by  men,  seems  to 
mix  them  a  little. 

Evervwoman  hopes  to  be  of  use  to  the  woman 
voter,  because  it  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  tell 
the  women  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  truth  may  be  de- 
tected in  a  very  complex  situation.  Take  the  ju- 
diciary, for  instance,  the  candidates  must  all  be  non- 
partisan. If  any  candidate  for  Superior  Judge 
receives  more  than  half  of  all  the  votes  cast  he  will 
be  elected  at  the  Primary  and  that  will  settle  it,  so 
far  as  one  Judge  out  of  eight  is  concerned. 

In  California  this  fall  there  will  be  elected  a 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
several  Congressmen,  State  Senators  and  one 
United  States  Senator.  There  will  also  be  Su- 
perior Judges  and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools 
elected.  In  the  San  Francisco  Judicial  District 
there  will  be  eight  judges  elected,  and  the  law  re- 
quires that  these  shall  be  non-partisan.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

For  United  States  Senator  there  are  several 
candidates  in  the  field,  at  least  two  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  two  on  the  Progressive  ticket  and  two 
Democrats.  At  the  Primaries  in  August  each 
party  will  vote  for  its  own  candidate,  and  the  man 
who  receives  the  majority  of  votes  cast  in  each  party 
will  be  the  candidate  of  that  party.  After  the  pri- 
maries the  fight  will  be  between  the  men  of  different 
political  party  affiliations. 

In  the  Senatorial  race  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan 
is  the  leading  candidate  of  the  Democratic  faith, 
and  in  the  Republican  ranks  Mr.  Samuel  Short- 
ridge seems  to  be  in  the  lead,  with  Mr.  Heney  as 
the  Progressive.  A  woman,  Mrs.  Davidson  of 
Modesto,  is  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  is  the  only  candidate  among  the 
women  who  has  made  a  public  announcement  that 
she  intends  to  make  a  try  for  a  political  position. 

1  here  will  be  other  important  officers  elected 
this  fall,  including  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
State  government,  the  same  officers  that  all  wo- 
men's clubs  elect — a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  so  on. 

It  may  seem  that  the  thing  is  too  obvious  and 
if  it  were  not  for  a  definite  and  oft-repeated  request 
for  just  this  sort  of  political  suggestions  this  paper 
would  not  presume  to  go  into  the  subject  in  this 
manner. 

For  the  ordinary  home  woman  who  is  most  in- 
terested in  her  family,  in  its  living  expenses  and  its 
sanitation  outside  and  in,  the  most  important  office 
of  all  is  the  State  Assemblyman  and  the  State 
Senator.  These  men  will  go  to  Sacramento  and 
make  the  laws  for  California  for  the  nexi  iwo  years 
and  women  should  take  an  interest  in  the  men  to  be 
chosen  for  this  important  responsibility.  The 
money  reward  in  this  position  is  nil,  what  a  man 
gets  out  of  it  in  salary  does  not  begin  to  make  good 
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Mr.  Phelan  States  His 
Position 

One  of  the  First  Signed  Articles  to  the 
Women  of  California 

The  women  of  California  have  been  invested 
with  a  grave  responsibility,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
desire,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  to 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  State.  1  he  com- 
mon good  is  the  end  of  political  action.  A  critic 
of  the  Democratic  form  of  government  has  said  that 
it  has  failed  because  the  people  do  not  know  their 
interest,  and,  therefore,  do  not  vote  their  interest. 
They  have  been  deceived  by  false  representatives 
in  the  past  or  cajoled  by  fair  promises,  but  the 
Democratic  party  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  now 
in  control  of  both  branches  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  office,  has  in  a  brief  year  done  more  for 
popular  legislation  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
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the  decade  behind  us.  The  tariff  has  been  revised 
downwards  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer;  the 
Income  Tax  has  been  imposed — the  most  just  of 
all  taxation — because  it  fails  upon  those  who  can 
best  bear  it,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay: 
the  Currency  bill  has  become  law,  by  which  panics 
will  be  averted  and  money  made  available  for  le- 
gitimate business;  arbitration  treaties  have  been  ne- 
gotiated to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war  (which 
many  editors  deprecate,  because  they  cannot  hear, 
for  the  scraping  of  their  pens,  the  moans  of  widows 
and  orphans).  And  what  honorable  man  or 
woman  will  question  the  responsible  head  of  the 
nation,  dealing  with  the  world,  when  he  seeks  to 
keep  faith  and  uphold  his  country's  honor?  His 
course  demonstrates  his  courage.  George  Harvey 
described  the  signing  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Bill, 
so  vital  to  the  interests  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  cour- 
ageous act,  because  it  was  opposed  by  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which, 
under  the  obfuscation  of  the  facts,  inspired  by  the 
hydro-electric  power  trust,    failed   to   discern  the 


truth.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  confused  \-y 
clamor,  nor  deceived  by  the  designing. 

These  are  some  reasons  why  women  should 
support  the  Democratic  candidates. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
and  after  serving  my  city  and  State  in  several  ca- 
pacities, I  would  welcome  a  larger  field  of  activity 
and  usefulness.  I  stand  on  my  record  as  an  as- 
surance of  what  may  be  expected  of  me  in  the 
future.  If  elected,  I  will  be  absolutely  free  to  rep- 
resent the  whole  people  of  my  native  State,  and 
their  interests,  as  I  understand  them,  shall  be  zeal- 
ously guarded.  I  believe  that  woman  suffrage  is 
the  realization  of  Democratic  ideals,  which  stand 
for  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  and  not  of  half 
of  the  people.  Equal  suffrage  means  equal  op- 
portunity and  equality  before  the  law — which  is 
fundamental  Democratic  doctrine. 

When  we  were  about  to  undertake  the  work 
in  San  Francisco  of  creating  an  organic  law,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  Mayor,  and  appointed  under  the  char- 
ter which  had  been  adopted,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  San  Francisco,  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary 
W.  Kincaid — a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  charter  provided  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
with  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.00  for  all  public 
work,  provided  for  the  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  water  works,  civil  service  reform  and 
responsible  government.  These  things  have  been 
practically  accomplished.  I  have,  in  a  semi- 
official capacity,  represented  the  State  in  Washing- 
ton on  several  occasions,  and  do  not  consider  my- 
self unfamiliar  with  public  service,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

When  the  President  asked  me  to  serve  as  an 
Ambassador  in  Europe  I  declined,  not  on  the 
ground  that  I  sought  to  avoid  service,  but  that  I 
preferred  service  at  home,  and  this  fact  has  led  to 
my  candidacy  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator. 

I  ask,  confidently,  the  women  of  California, 
through  the  columns  of  Evervwoman  for  not  only 
their  suffrage,  but  their  support  in  this,  the  first 
election  held  in  the  State  of  California  under  the 
new  law,  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  Initiative,  the 
Referendum  and  direct  legislation  are  fundamental 
Democratic  principles,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fitting 
that  the  Democratic  candidates  should,  for  these 
reasons,  be  favored,  as  well  as  for  the  particular 
reason  that  a  Democratic  representative  can  best 
serve  the  State  of  California  in  Washington  under 
a  Democratic  administration. 


Continued  from  'Page  5 
the  time  he  is  forced  to  give  to  the  work.  For  that 
reason  men  have  been  chosen  too  carelessly  and  the 
work  has  not  always  been  conscientiously  done. 
This  is  a  place  where  women  may  be  of  real  bene- 
fit to  the  body  politic,  may  be  of  real  benefit  to  their 
homes  and  to  themselves.  Choose  men  for  these 
places  who  will  vote  for  what  you  want  and  who 
will  not  vote  for  what  you  do  not  want.  Each 
man  is  selected  from  a  small  district,  so  that  you 
may  very  easily  know  who  and  what  he  is  and  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  a  woman,  it  might  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  no  place  where 
a  woman  in  office  can  do  more  for  her  city  and 
State  than  in  the  State  Assembly.  If  eight  or  ten 
women  this  fall  should  be  elected  it  would  be  one 
of  the  finest  things  that  could  be  done.  Women 
fitted  for  this  work  are  not  too  common,  any  more 
than  are  suitable  men,  but  some  can  be  found,  and 
they  should  be  given  an  overwhelming  vote  by 
women  that  will  iielp  them  to  realize  their  respon- 
sibility. 


Samuel  M.  Shortridge 

Rejoices  in  Woman's  Cause  and  Asks 
Her  Support 

California  came  into  the  Union  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  freedom,  but  not  until  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  acknowledged  and  granted  to  woman 
could  it  be  truthfully  said  that  our  State  was  en- 
tirely free.  I  rejoice  that  woman's  good  and  just 
cause  at  last  triumphed. 

Our  laws  recognize  political  parties.  .A.I  the 
Primary  election  to  be  held  August  25,  1914,  the 
duly  registered  members  of  the  several  political  par- 
ties will  nominate  their  candidates  for  the  various 
offices  to  be  filled. 

At  the  general  election  to  be  held  November  3, 
1914,  the  people  choose  from  among  the  ce\cral 
candidates. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  elected 
to  succeed  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  who  will  re- 
lire  March  4,  1915,  after  a  long  and  useful  career. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
and  I  seek  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  l-'arly. 
I  am  a  Republican. 
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Of  my  fitness  or  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator,  or  of  my  abilities  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  California,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  speak;  but  it  is  not  improper  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  Republicans  to  my  Republican 
record.  For  over  thirty  years,  beginning  with  the 
Blaine  campaign  in  1884,  I  have  preached  Re- 
publicanism throughout  our  State — in  cities  and 
hamlets,  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  mountains,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  never  have  I  received 
any  recognition  or  regard  except  it  be  what  I  con- 
sider the  honor  of  having  served  the  Party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  this  I  have  done,  freely, 
gladly  and  proudly,  because  I  believed  and  now 
believe  in  the  fundamental  principles,  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Republican  Party;  because  I 
thought  and  now  think  that  the  material  welfare  of 
our  State  and  Nation  have  been  and  will  be  more 
safeguarded  by  that  party  than  by  any  other  polit- 
ical organization.  "Where  in  youth  my  feet  were 
planted,  there  my  manhood  and  my  age  shall 
march." 

I  believe  in  Protection — for  every  legitimate 
American  business  and  enterprise;  Progress — along 
safe  and  just  lines;  Prosperity^ — for  all. 

I  believe  in  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
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people  and  for  the  people,"  and  therefore  I  rejoice 
that  the  Senatorship  rests  with  and  will  be  decided 
by  the  people.  I  wish  ail  men  and  women  of  Cali- 
fornia to  know  and  to  believe  that  if  elected  Sena- 
tor I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of  California 
my  constituents,  as  well  as  those  that  oppose  and 
those  that  support  me. 

I  conclude  by  saying  I  am  a  Republican;  for 
thirty  years  I  have  supported  the  Republican  Party 
and  now  ask  the  Republican  Party  to  support  me, 
and  I  shall  appeal  to  the  people  of  California,  re- 
gardless of  politics,  to  vote  for  me  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  welfare  of  State  and  Nation  demands 
the  return  of  the  Republican  Party  to  power. 
(Signed)  Samuel  M.  Shortridge. 

A       i  i 

Turning  Down  ihe  Women 

Women  who  have  been  before  the  public  in 
organizations  all  realize  how  widespread  is  the  in- 
terest in  achievement  as  a  result  of  the  ballot  in  the 
woman's  hands  in  California.  Metropolitan  maga- 
zines, world  weeklies  and  reform  publications  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  are  constantly  sending  to  the 
daily  newspapers  and  to  individuals  for  tangible, 
definite  statements  of  just  what  women  have  so  far 
accomplished.  The  output  is  meagre.  We  have 
done  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  tasks 
that  confront  us  that  sometimes  we  consider  what 
we  have  done  as  nothing. 

But  in  extenuation  we  have  two  facts.  One 
fact  is  that  women  who  know  what  ought  to  be 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
have  so  far  had  but  little  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  knowledge  or  their  theories.  Women  have 
worked  diligently  and  faithfully  for  political  par- 
ties, for  favorite  candidates  and  municipal  tickets. 
Not  one  such  woman  has  ever  been  given  any 
office  or  appointment,  if  we  make  an  exception  of 
a  few  commissions  where  the  work  is  strenuous  and 
the  pay  either  nothing  at  all  or  so  very  inadequate 
that  no  man  would  care  to  have  the  job. 

There  have  been  efforts  made  to  place  women 
in  the  Government  Land  Office,  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office,  in  the  Police  Courts,  on 
Prison  Commissions  and  Police  Commissions, 
Weights  and  Measures  and  Pure  Food.  The 
organized  women  of  San  Francisco  nominated  sev- 
eral women  of  our  municipality  for  police  women. 
Not  one  of  those  nominations  were  considered 
favorably.  Appointments  were  made  of  three  po- 
lice women  who  may  be  doing  good  service  and  all 
of  that,  but  they  do  not  in  any  sense  represent  the 
organized  woman  citizenship.  They  were  not  in 
any  of  the  lists.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  because  he  saw  fit  to  appoint  them,  and  it 
IS  nothing  to  their  discredit  that  they  represent  his 
ideas.  The  only  point  now  being  made  is  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  women,  and  their  suc- 
cess will  in  no  way  reflect  credit  on  the  voting 
women  of  the  city,  for  they  might  very  easily  have 
been  appointed  if  women  had  not  been  voters  and 
would  have  been  Mayor  Rolph's  appointees  just 
as  they  are  now. 

Men  who  made  these  appointments  were  not 
elected  by  woman  voters.  They  have  all  held 
over  from  an  election  before  women  received  the 
franchise.  When  women  help  elect  or  defeat 
some  of  these  men,  perhaps  the  situation  may 
change.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  call  the  woman 
citizenship  into  account  for  its  opportunity  and  the 
world  must  wait  yet  a  little  longer  before  making  up 
its  mind  whether  women  are  really  a  power  for  good 
or  whether  they  are  just  an  additional  set  of  indif- 
ferent voters  who  vote  when  they  are  personally  in- 
terested in  some  man  and  otherwise  see  nothing  in  it. 

The  discrimination  against  women  so  far  is  no 
fiction — it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  mistake.  There 
should  be  a  woman  on  every  commission  in  the 
State  and  municipality.  There  should  be  a  woman 
at  the  head  of  the  street  cleaning  department  of  the 
city,  no  man  will  ever  do  that  work  properly — he 


is  not  fitted  for  it  and  he  does  not  know  when  it  is 
rightly  done  or  how  on  earth  to  go  about  it.  There 
is  no  joke  more  ghastly  than  the  way  ordinary  city 
streets  are  cared  for,  and  San  Francisco  is  a  dis- 
grace to  humanity.  A  competent  woman  who 
has  kept  her  working  room  fairly  clean  could  show 
the  men  a  lot  of  things.  No  woman  can  keep  her 
home  really  cleanly  because  of  the  filth  and  refuse 
carried  into  it  from  the  man-cleaned  highways,  all 
of  which  lead  to  her  home.  Because  she  knows 
this  so  well  by  experience  is  one  reason  why  she  is 
fitted  to  keep  a  city  clean.  Everywoman  would 
like  to  see  Mayor  Rolph  set  aside  one  portion  of 
the  city,  appoint  a  woman  superintendent  over  the 
streets  of  that  section  with  the  same  money  now 
spent  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  just  let  her  show  the 
rest  of  the  workers  how  it  is  done.  Try  it,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  let  the  women  make  the  selection  of 
the  woman  superintendent  and  hold  the  women  re- 
sponsible. 

i       i  i 

A  Woman  for  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a 
woman  has  announced  her  candidacy  for  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.     She  is  Mrs. 
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N.  E.  Davidson,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Kings  County,  which  office  she  has  held  for  three 
consecutive  terms. 

Mrs.  Davidson's  name  will  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  California  at  the  August  primaries.  Fhen 
if  she  be  one  of  the  two  to  receive  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  she  will  be  a  candidate  of  the  Novem- 
ber election.  Since  all  educational  offices  are  by 
act  of  Legislature  made  non-partisan,  Mrs.  David- 
son is  not  aligning  with  any  political  party,  but  is 
submitting  her  past  record  as  an  educator  as  her 
best  endorsement. 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  A.  Davidson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Flan- 
ford.  He  was  the  surgeon  spoken  of  in  Frank 
Norris'  story,  the  Octopus,  which  deals  with  pio- 
neer history  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  After  hav- 
ing taught  school  in  her  early  youth,  after  her  grad- 
uation from  the  San  Jose  Normal  as  Miss  Nannie 
Ellis,  she  married.     When  her  ninth  child  was  but 


a  babe,  and  her  eldest  not  yet  eighteen  years  old, 
she  was  widowed  by  a  distressing  accident.  With 
her  life  certificate  as  her  only  armament  she  again 
began  to  teach  school  to  support  herself  and  her 
children.  After  a  few  years  her  friends  urged  her 
to  become  a  candidate  for  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  she  carried  her  ticket  by  a  hand- 
some plurality.  So  eminently  satisfactory  has  been 
her  administration  of  the  Kings  County  Schools 
that  she  has  since  been  twice  returned  to  office. 

She  recently  retired  from  the  office  of  president 
of  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  Central 
Section.  She  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  free 
text  books,  and  throughout  the  text-book  campaign 
was  a  fearless  fighter  for  free  books  in  the  schools. 
She  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Teachers'  Pen- 
sion bill  which  has  since  become  a  law. 

In  fact  Mrs.  Davidson  is  known  throughout  the 
State  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  educators  of 
the  West.  She  has  splendid  executive  ability,  a 
gracious  dignity  and  a  sweet  womanliness  that  come 
from  long  experience  with  the  sterner  problems  of 
life,  yet  withal  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  routine 
side  of  business.  Her  friends  predict  a  decisive 
victory  for  her. 

i       i  i 

Help  for  the  Unfortunates 

One  of  the  hopes  of  the  woman  citizenship  of 
California  is  to  inaugurate  some  fundamental  re- 
forms— not  hysterical  or  impossible — but  just  plain, 
common  sense  methods  of  doing  things  that  have 
been  done  for  scores  of  years  and  have  not  pro- 
duced results.  For  example,  take  the  system  of 
fining  men  for  being  drunk  and  helpless  on  the 
streets.  Send  the  man  to  jail  for  thirty  or  sixty 
days  and  he  comes  out  of  jail,  gets  helpless  on  the 
street  from  alcoholism  and  is  arrested,  fined,  sent 
to  jail  thirty  or  sixty  days,  comes  out  of  jail  and 
repeats  and  keeps  this  up  for  fifteen  years.  Each 
year  he  becomes  more  hopeless,  more  helpless  and 
finally  ends  a  long  and  sodden  career  at  the 
morgue. 

The  Police  Courts  obey  the  law.  The  offi- 
cers do  the  best  they  can,  but  there  is  a  hopeless- 
ness and  wretchedness  about  the  whole  system  that 
is  maddening.  In  a  talk  with  Judge  Shortall  not 
long  ago  on  this  subject,  he  said  the  most  harrassing 
thing  about  Police  Judge  duty  is  the  sentencing 
these  delinquents  time  after  time  for  the  same  of- 
fense. They  are  not  really  criminals,  yet  they 
must  be  treated  as  criminals. 

The  Judges  of  our  municipality,  of  the  Police 
Bench,  of  the  Superior  Bench  and  of  the  Juvenile 
C  ourt,  held  a  consultation  recently,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Probation  Officer  William  V.  Nichols, 
decided  to  institute  a  movement  for  the  passage  of 
a  bill  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  try 
and  change  this  whole  system  so  far  as  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  dope  fiends  are  concerned.  It  was  a 
high  compliment  to  the  women  that  these  men  con- 
sidered it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  organized 
women  would  help  in  the  movement  with  all  their 
moral  and  ethical  power.  In  fact  if  it  had  not 
been  that  women  are  voting  people  the  Judges 
would  not  have  attempted  any  such  reformation  at 
this  time. 

Women  are  voting  people,  the  organization 
was  formed  with  delegates  from  the  California 
Club,  the  Civic  Center,  Mothers'  Congress  and  all 
of  the  important  and  influential  organizations  of 
women  and  men  who  met  and  elected  officers  and 
formed  a  plan  of  work. 

At  the  proper  time  a  measure  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  setting  aside  a  sum  of 
money,  not  too  large,  but  enough  to  equip  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  refuge  where  these  habitual  Police 
Court  victims  may  be  kept  away  from  temptation 
until  they  re-establish  their  equilibrium — until  they 
are  again  possessed  of  enough  will  power  to  choose 
whether  they  shall  again  drink  or  not.  Superior 
Judge  Dunne  is  the  able  president  of  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  Mary  Fairbrother  secretary,  with  the  best 
known  and  ablest  of  our  citizens  as  members  and 
delegates.  The  work  of  the  organization  is  to  be 
done  by  the  whole  organization,  as  it  is  a  delegated 
body  and  there  will  be  no  star  chamber  or  inside 
politics  to  creat  dissatisfaction  and  dissension. 

There  can  be  no  possible  opposition  to  the  law 
when  it  is  advocated  in  Sacramento,  as  it  will  be, 
by  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  any  financial 
or  official  end  of  the  work,  but  only  a  desire  to 
help  put  an  end  to  a  horrible  and  growing  menace 
to  civilization.  I  ake,  for  example,  the  woman 
misdemeanant.  She  becomes  so  depraved  from 
repeated  arrests  and  sentences  in  the  Police  Court 
that  she  feels  rather  proud  that  she  has  been  in  jail 
more  times  than  any  woman  she  knows — thus  prov- 
ing the  utter  uselessness  of  sending  her  there  agam. 
It  ceases  to  be  a  humiliation  or  a  punishment  and 
becomes  just  part  of  the  routine  of  a  prolonged 
debauch.  Women  of  San  Francisco  will  do  their 
duty  in  connection  with  this  work  according  to  their 
high  ideals  and  their  opportunity. 

t       T  T 

A  MAN'S  VIEWS  ON  WOMAN'S 
POLITICAL  DUTIES 

By  Wm.  F.  Burbank. 

There  are  seven  ages  of  man  but  not  so  many 
of  woman,  and  as  the  law  relating  to  registration 
does  not  now  require  a  voter  to  give  the  age,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  her  only  age  beyond  youth  is 
that  of  marriage  except  the  voting  age. 

It  is  of  this  voting  age  that  I  would  make  men- 
tion, for  it  is  an  age  of  responsibility.  Woman 
has  a  new  importance  in  the  right  of  suffrage.  She 
should  know  something  of  history  and  politics.  But 
unfortunately  neither  the  one  subject  nor  the  other 
is  romantic  in  its  nature;  they  are  dry  things  to  the 
average  reader. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  novels  which  deal 
with  political  matters;  for  example,  one  by  Winston 
Churchill,  which  deals  with  "boss"  influence  in 
politics. 

Then  there  are  some  intensely  human  docu- 
ments in  the  shape  of  well-writen  autobiographies. 
I  would  suggest  the  reading  of  a  work  by  George 
Frisbie  Hoar,  the  eloquent  and  learned  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  also  the  reminiscences  of  Carl 
Schurz,  almost  equally  prominent  in  the  life  of  this 
nation  from  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  States 
until  the  end  of  the  century.  A  third  work  is  that 
of  Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  who  was  a  real  boss  in 
the  politics  of  State  and  nation.  It  is  fully  as  in- 
teresting as  the  other  two,  but  not  as  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  therein  by  the  reader. 

I  feel  that  the  emotional  element  which  woman 
suffrage  brings  into  politics  is  not  without  some 
danger  in  its  practical  results.  The  impulse  that 
would  tend  to  make  a  woman  friendly  toward  a 
certain  candidate  because  he  has  aided  in  the  en- 
actment of  some  law  which  appeals  to  the  justice 
of  women  should  not  blind  her  to  the  defects  of 
character  which  that  candidate  may  possess.  Nor 
should  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  first  twelve 
months  of  President  Wilson's  administration  be  for- 
gotten in  the  wordy  warfare  over  the  question  of 
tolls  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Women  ought  to  attend  as  many  general  polit- 
ical meetings  as  possible,  and  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  District  clubs. 

i       i  i 
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Judgs  Cla\)lon  Herrington,  formerly  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  been  for  twenty  Xiears  the 
most  eloquent  and  forceful  advocate  of  ivoman's 
cause.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  helped  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  for  the  sex — regardless  of 
class  or  circumstance — Judge  Herrington  has  been 
the  most  zealous  and  poxverful.  His  broad  /fnoiv/- 
edge  and  deep  s\)mpath^  has  given  to  him  the  vision 
of  a  prophet,  m  his  defense  of  the  helpless  and  un- 
protected. 
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Perhaps  an  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
reached  by  a  process  of  elimination  for  some  of  the 
places  she  has  occupied  in  the  past  were  never 
properly  hers. 

Before  there  ever  was  a  written  history  of  man- 
kind except  such  as  we  find  scrawled  upon  the 
rocks  in  caves  and  dens,  the  Cave  Man  look  by 
force  or  won  by  fraud  the  woman  that  he  wanted 
for  his  mate.  He  never  dreamed  of  asking  her 
consent,  nor  cared  he  what  relationships  she  might 
have  formed.  Force  then  ruled  the  world.  It 
placed  or  kept  the  king  upon  his  throne,  or  hurled 
him  from  it;  it  plundered  cities  and  laid  waste  the 
fields;  if  human  life  stood  in  its  way,  that  life  was 
sacrificed.  And  Woman  bowed  to  that  cruel 
rule — slave  of  Man's  will  or  toy  of  his  caprice. 
She  was  his  squaw. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  in  Shakespeare's  time 
the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  gives  us  Petruchio's 
conception  of  a  wife — 

"/  Tvill  he  master  of  n>hat  is  mme  orvn; 
She  is  m^  goods,  mv  chattels,  she's  m\)  house. 
My  household  stuff,  mv  field,  mp  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  anything — 
And  who  shall  stay  me?" 

And  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  her  status  in 
the  law  was  the  slave's  status.  Slaves  took  their 
master's  name,  and  so  did  she;  no  slave  held  prop- 
erly, no  more  could  she;  all  that  she  earned,  all 
that  she  inherited  belonged  to  him;  the  very  children 
were  not  hers  but  his,  nor  could  she  even  on  her 
husband's  death  lay  claim  to  them,  unless  he  had 
provided  so  by  will.  She  could  not  make  a  legal 
contract,  testify  in  court,  nor  sign  a  paper  as  a  wit- 
ness— she  was  "dead  in  law"  like  any  other  slave. 
That  status  was  the  concrete  expression  of  society's 
viewpoint.  Literature  fairly  reeks  with  it.  George 
Herbert  in  the  sixteenth  century  said:  "Words  are 
women,  deeds  are  men,"  and  what  shameful  deeds 


many  of  them  were.  Alexander  Pope,  in  the  seven- 
teenth: "Most  women  have  no  character  at  all." 
Tennyson  in  the  eighteenth:  "Woman  is  the  lesser 
Man,  and  her  passions  mixed  with  mine,  are  as 
moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine." 

Well,  we  have  gotten  safely  past  a  good  deal 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  travail  of  it  that  there  has  been  an  ave- 
rage of  about  one  divorce  to  seven  marriages — that 
there  would  be  an  average  of  one  to  every  three  or 
four  were  there  an  assertion  by  women  of  causes 
for  legal  separation,  forborne  because  "'twere  bet- 
ter to  endure  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  they  know  not  of.  "  Men,  more  and  more, 
are  now  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  place  of 
squaw,  and  of  slave,  and  of  subject,  is  not 
Woman's,  and  never  should  have  been. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  and  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  "Woman's  place  is  the  Home." 
That  depends  upon  how  we  define  "Home."  If 
she  be  wife  and  mother,  the  Home,  the  right  kind 
of  Home,  may  be  her  place.  The  welfare  of  the 
race  is  the  well  being  of  its  motherhood;  given  that 
and  we  can  manage  fairly  well.  But  the  business 
of  being  a  mother  is  in  a  class  by  itself — it  requires 
the  exercise  of  most  and  the  best  of  her  powers, 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  their  unham- 
pered manifestation. 

If,  however,  in  addition  to  that  she  is  to  be 
cook,  laundress  and  housemaid,  milliner,  tailor  and 
dressmaker,  teacher,  physician  and  nurse — it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  mother  business  will 
be  an  unmixed  success. 

When  one  considers  all  the  things,  multiplied 
and  multiform,  our  mothers  have  had  to  do,  the 
marvel  is  that  they  accomplished  anything  at  all 
with  us — that  we  did  not  all  of  us  long  ago  go  to 
the  devil. 

The  patience,  the  sympathy,  the  intelligence, 
the  persistence,  the  invincible  determination  through 
which  and  by  which  our  mothers,  despite  all  this 
handicap,  have  kept  us  from  going  thither — what 
miracles  of  achievement  would  we  not  see  were 
these  qualities  free  to  express  themselves  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor. 

And  so  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  insist  that 
Woman's  place  is  the  Home,  it  is  our  duty,  our 
high  privilege  rather,  to  make  the  Home  such  as 
will  enable  her  to  do  her  work  well  in  it.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  remarks  that  he  would  not  think  of 
being  a  mother  for  less  than  $10,000  per  infant. 
The  figure  is  ridiculously  low  for  most  of  us — ten 
times  the  sum,  rather;  and  not  at  all  by  way  of  re- 
muneration (for  there  are  things  for  which  we  can- 
not pay)  but  that  for  the  proper  performance  of 
this  high  function,  the  mother  should  be  possessed 
of  all  the  means,  all  the  equipment,  for  the  making 
of  good  men  and  good  women,  that  that  sum  of 
money  will  provide,  or  vastly  more  if  necessary. 

When  one  presumes  to  assign  to  another  a 
given  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  there  should 
first  be  settled  the  matter  of  choice.  It  may  be 
granted  that  the  preference  of  most  women  is  for 
motherhood. 

Rachel  cried  "give  me  children  or  I  die." 
Susan  B.  Anthony  remarked  that  had  it  been  al- 
lowed her,  she  would  have  "chosen  to  be  born  a 
widow  with  three  children.  "  The  words  are  pro- 
foundly significant  of  the  strife  of  natural  desire 
with  the  artificial  limitations,  economic  and  other, 
which  society  has  imposed  upon  it.  And  it  is  not 
until  we  have  removed  those  limitations,  to  some  of 
which  I  have  adverted,  that  we  will  have  established 
the  right  to  declare  that  the  Home  is  Woman's 
place. 

It  may  safely  be  left  to  her  to  choose  that  place 
when  we  have  made  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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A  GRIEF  THAT  IS  SURE  TO  LAST. 

The  extraordinary  decision  of  President  Wilson  that  "right  or 
wrong"  we  must  accept  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls,  causes  a  grief  that  is  sure  to  last, 
no  matter  how  the  United  States  Senators  may  act,  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  President's  unheard  of  methods,  and  the  language 
used,  as  he  made  known  his  desires  to  ninety  millions  of  American 
citizens,  can  not  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  except  by  his  own  with- 
drawal of  the  ugly  imputations,  made  against  those  who  placed  him 
in  power.  In  his  address  before  the  House  of  Congress  on  March 
the  5th  he  stamped  the  exemption  of  American  coastwise  vessels 
from  payment  of  tolls  as  an  economic  blunder  and  a  violation  of 
international  agreement  which  reflects  upon  our  good  faith,  and 
demanded  a  speedy  reversal  of  policy.  In  fact  his  own  words 
were : 

"We  ought  to  reverse  our  action  without  raising  the  question 
whether  we  were  right  or  wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our 
reputation  for  generosity  and  the  redemption  of  every  obligation 
without  quibble  or  hesitation.  I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Administration.  I  shall  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  other  matters  of  even  greater  delicacy  and  nearer  consequences 
if  you  do  not  grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging  measure." 

There  is  his  statement,  and  nothing  but  deep  thought  can  en- 
compass the  far  reaching,  everlasting  humiliation  of  such  a  surren- 
der. Indeed,  words  fail  to  fully  portray  the  painful  hurt  that  would 
be  the  constant  reminder  of  a  course  that  suggests  National  weak- 
ness. 

To  surrender,  at  foreign  dictation,  our  rights  to  the  established 
policy  to  govern  our  own  canal — the  right  of  way  for  which  we  pay 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  digging  the  canal  came 
to  four  hundred  millions;  and  the  loss  of  human  lives  during  its  con- 
struction is  beyond  comparison.  And,  the  honor,  and  the  pride  and 
the  glory  of  it — the  greatest  achievement  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, of  this  or  any  other  age,  we  are  asked — indeed,  forced,  by  every 
political  method  known  to  trained  politicians  and  financiers,  to  give 
it  up — "to  reverse  our  action  without  raising  the  question  whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation  for 
generosity,"  etc.  Think  of  it!  The  generosity  that  is  demanded 
of  us  in — "ungrudging  measure!" 

Well,  if  our  honored  President,  whom  we  looked  to  with  faith 
and  hope  and  admiration,  is  not  aroused  from  such  a  surrender, 
"our  reputation  for  generosity"  is  sure  to  cost  us  more  in  humilia- 
tion of  spirit  and  national  pride  than  the  canal  has  cost  us  in  dollars. 
What  excuse  we  can  make  for  such  a  gentleman  who  so  far  forgets 
his  dignity  as  to  accuse  us  of  bad  faith,  unless  we  reverse  without 
thought  a  law  made  by  the  most  experienced  and  able  lawmakers 
of  the  nation. 

This  same  law,  which  President  Wilson  now  desires  that  we 
repudiate,  he  sanctioned  and  supported  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
his  present  high  office — and,  indeed,  had  he  repudiated  it  then,  he 
never  would  have  become  President  of  the  United  States — but,  we 
can  never  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  accuse  him  of  bad  faith — however 
much  we  should  be  compelled  to  refuse  to  stupify  our  souls  and  our 
brains  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  leader  who  does  not  even  do  us 
the  honor  to  give  us  an  intelligent  explanation  for  such  a  desperate 
measure. 

Then,  too,  the  law  we  are  being  forced  to  repudiate  "right  or 
wrong"  is  a  law  accepted  and  sustained  by  our  two  past  Presidents 
— both  gentlemen  who  would  be  quick  to  resent  any  imputation  of 
bad  faith,  whether  made  against  themselves  or  their  country. 
Democrats,  Republicans  and  Progressives  of  the  highest  standing 
are  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  that  law.  It  has  even  been 
sustained  by  the  most  learned  and  efficient  of  British  authorities. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  President  is  forcing  us  to  repudiate  this 
law  without  an  explanation,  other  than  that  he  shall  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  other  matters  of  greater  delicacy  and  nearer  conse- 
quence. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  matters  of  "greater  delicacy  and  nearer 
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consequence."  There  can  only  be  war,  at  the  very  worst — and 
peace  at  the  price  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  willing  we  should  pay  for  it, 
would  prove  far  more  costly  than  even  that  misfortune.  For,  the 
surrender  of  self-respect  and  the  implication  of  fear,  it  would  carry 
with  it,  would  be  far  more  deadly  than  any  war  could  be. 

Besides,  even  a  President  is  not  omnipotent.  He  should  not 
demand  the  obdience  of  God  from  us.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
loyalty  from  the  people  who  made  him  their  chief — and,  he  will  re- 
ceive it  in  "ungrudging  measure";  but,  it  is  quite  possible  that  of 
the  millions  of  citizens,  there  are  enough  among  them  who  have 
the  brains  and  patriotism  to  hold  the  country's  honor  as  close  to 
their  hearts  as  even  Mr.  Wilson  does.  In  any  case,  they  are  not 
all  incompetents — and,  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice,  in 
the  most  far-reaching  decision,  that  their  country  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  make. 

The  juggling  of  the  ancient  treaties,  with  the  exemption  of  our 
coastwise  vessels — made  before  the  present  canal  was  thought  of, 
has  been  debated  upon  and  written  about,  until  every  child  is  fa- 
miliar with  its  merits;  and,  even  the  greed  of  Great  Britain  was  only 
sluggishly  stirred  by  our  reputed  generosity,  until  the  Mexican 
"generals"  decided  to  exterminate  the  population — and  conse- 
quently involve  us  in  their  warefare.  Then  those  great  diplomats 
saw  their  chance,  and  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  we 
too  have  had  statesmen,  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Wilson; 
statesmen,  that  not  only  Americans,  but  all  the  world  reverence — 
but,  they  did  not  win  this  great  country  nor  maintain  its  greatness 
by  surrendering — whether  "right  or  wrong"  to  the  influence  of  any 
foreign  nation.  This  new  policy  of:  "You  first  Alphonse!"  is  be- 
coming rather  fatiguing  to  the  spirit  of  an  independent  people. 
If  the  old  world  is  so  fond  of  peace  as  she  is  so  fond  of  prating  about 
it,  why  does  she  not  throw  her  munitions  of  war  into  the  seas? 
We  are  not  reaching  out  greedy  hands  to  grasp  her  "generosity," 
and  it  wouldn't  do  us  any  good  if  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  waste 
our  time  that  way. 

Everywhere,  when  people  congregate,  the  President's  demands 
are  discussed  in  low  sorrowful  tones,  as  if  someone  were  very  sick 
or  dead;  this  condition  prevails  strongly  among  the  women's  clubs, 
for  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  favorite  with  them.  Of  course, 
women  are  real  hero  worshippers;  but,  their  heroes  must  live  up 
to  the  high  mark  of  bravery,  otherwise  they  soon  cease  to  be.  So, 
their  excuses  for  the  strange  demands  of  the  President  is:  "The 
man  has  been  worked  and  worried  so  that  he  has  lost  his  grip.  He 
will  be  all  right  when  he  has  a  rest,  and  he  will  live  up  to  his  prom- 
ises to  the  people."  And,  indeed,  every  one  who  is  not  desirous  of 
the  fall  of  his  party  hopes  that  this  supposition  is  the  truth. 

However,  should  Mr.  Wilson  persist  in  this  strange  obcession, 
which,  even  he,  expresses  his  doubts  about,  his  friends  should  look 
carefully  over  these  foreign  diplomats,  and  see  that  there  is  not  an 
accomplished  hypnotist  among  them.  Or,  if  the  President  ever 
played  whist,  he  might  remember  the  old  advice:  "When  in  doubt, 
play  trumps!"  Then,  he  will  find  that  his  fellow  citizens  will  play 
— right  with  him  "without  quibble  or  hesitation":  Otherwise  a  grief 
that  is  sure  to  last  shall  be  his  heritage,  and — ours. 


THE  KIND  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  THE  WORLD 
WANTS  TODAY. 

The  following  article  which  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
"Examiner"  editorial  page,  so  thoroughly  portrays  the  types  of  men 
and  women  who  are  the  ideals  of  "Everywoman,"  that  all  we  can 
say  is:  We  second  the  motion.  And  we  wish  there  were  millions 
of  them. 

More  Signs  of  World's  Progress. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  has  had  a  few  remarks  to  make  lately 
on  feeding  people.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  children  are 
properly  fed  there  is  little  need  to  worry  about  the  future.  As  to 
the  economic  independence  of  women  he  takes  a  view  that  will  be 
hailed  by  suffragettes: 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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This  business  of  being  independent  and  earning  her 
own  living  in  competition  has  not  spoiled  women  for  wives 
and  mothers,  he  says,  except  for  one  class.  It  has  ruined 
women  for  the  canary  type  of  wife — the  wife  who  twitters 
when  she  is  told  and  who  has  no  independent  power  of  her 
own.  Woman's  education  and  business  training  nowadays 
make  her  a  better  wife  and  mother. 

There  is  no  progressive  husband  or  man  who  hopes  to  become 
a  husband  who  will  fail  to  agree  with  this  declaration.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  men  want  dolls  for  wives,  and  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  growing  boys  and  girls  want  dolls  for  mothers. 


WHAT  "EVERYWOMAN"  MEANS  TO  US. 

What  "Everyoman"  means  to  us,  and  what  we  mean  to  every 
woman — That  is  foremost  among  the  thoughts  that  come  with  the 
responsibilities  of  publishing  a  woman's  magazine.  And  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  that  so  strongly  appeals  to 
us  as  that  which  means  the  most  good  to  women  in  general — ' 
everywhere.  For  the  betterment  of  the  world  of  men  and  children, 
and  of  every  living  thing,  women,  in  one  way  and  another,  have 
to  bear  a  tremendous  share  of  the  responsibility.  And,  to  their 
credit,  most  women  never  dream  of  shirking  it. 

The  deep,  great  things  of  life — Life  itself — are  all  in  the  day's 
work;  and  any  neglect  of  that  work  carries  with  it  its  own  punish- 
ment. To  the  woman  of  high  position,  or  to  the  woman  of  low 
position — Life,  in  the  end,  must  mean  very  much  the  same  thing. 
What  has  she  accmplished  that  is  worth  while?  What  has  she 
done  for  those  who  were  dependent  upon  her?  What  has  she  done 
for  the  old,  the  poor,  the  sick?  Has  she  given  of  her  time,  her 
money,  her  influence  to  those  who  needed — and  were,  perhaps,  si- 
lently pleading  for  her  help?  If  she  has — then,  she  is  the  woman 
worth  knowing  and  worth  loving,  and  worth  clinging  to,  whether 
her  dress  is  made  of  chiffon  and  rose-point,  and  up  to  the  minute; 
or  of  her  own  creation,  and  made  over  from  the  scraps  of  the  years 
that  are  gone.  If  she  has  diligently  side-stepped  these  things  and 
a  few  more,  she  is  not  worth  talking  or  writing  about.  No  matter 
what  her  position  in  life  is.  If  she  thinks  and  acts  as  it  the  world 
was  simply  made  for  her  pleasure  and  profit;  and  that,  regardless 
of  what  she  owes  to  the  world,  she  grasps  all  in  sight  and  wails  for 
more — and,  now  and  then  you  find  such  a  woman,  in  most  ever^' 
walk  of  life — then,  her  place  is  among  the  lonesome  ones,  and  let 
her  stay  there.  But,  that  class  of  woman  is  growing  smaller  every 
day,  in  spite  of  the  noise  it  makes.  Indeed,  we  shouldn't  call  it 
Anywoman. 

The  real  women  of  today  are  up  and  doing,  every  minute,  not 
only  for  their  own,  which  is  quite  natural ;  but,  for  all  who  are  less 
fortunate  or  more  helpless.  Never  was  there  more  accomplished, 
in  the  useful,  sensible,  things  of  life,  than  is  being  worked  out  today 
by  women — and  for  women.  Even  men  are  lending  their  help  more 
and  more  in  that  direction,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  after 
all,  women  are  good  for  something  beside  being  dolls  or  nurses,  or 
slaves.  Of  course,  mother  excepted.  She  was  always  a  good 
nurse  and  a  fine  cook;  but,  the  others:  "Oh,  well;  we  have  to  be 
polite  to  some  of  them,"  was  the  old  attitude.  But,  that  is  fast 
dying  out  among  the  best  of  thinking  men;  particularly  in  Califor- 
nia. The  vote  has  brought  the  two  together,  in  an  intellectual  way, 
never  approached  before ;  and,  this  blessed  understanding  is  being 
established  thoroughly.  And,  the  women  responsible  for  the  bring- 
ing of  this  condition  about,  have  accomplished  great  things  for  the 
world. 

These  are  the  kind  of  women  that  "Everywoman"  wants  to 
help;  and,  wants  help  from — for,  they  are  the  only  kind  who  have 
anything  worthy  of  a  fair  exchange. 

They  are  the  women  we  are  anxious  to  stamp  on  the  history 
of  today  and,  of  the  days  to  come — and,  they  are  the  women  worth 
while.  The  women  of  long  ago  have  had  their  day  and  their  his- 
tory— and,  we  admire  them  for  it.  But,  today,  women  are  making 
the  cleanest,  most  useful  and  most  intelligent  history  that  has  ever 
been  vin-itten — and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and — 
"Everywoman"  means  that  they  shall  have  full  credit  for  it. 

We  are  introducing  the  women  worth  while  to  you  on  every 
page  today ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  introduce  them  every  month 
in  the  future.    For,  the  list  is  long  and  broad,  and  we  are  not  afraid 


to  exhaust  it.  What  they  are  doing  can  only  be  partly  told  at  this 
time.  We  are  also  presenting  some  of  the  men  worth  while,  too. 
And,  we  are  proud  of  them ! 

Were  we  to  single  them  out,  and  speak  of  them  individually, 
the  superlatives  would  sound  too  extravagant  for  good  taste — even, 
though,  we  told  only  part  of  the  truth. 


DRESS— THE  CRAZE  OF  TODAY. 

Dress — woman's  dress — is  the  craze  of  today;  and  it  is  fast 
driving  us  along  the  road  to  Sillyville.  In  masse  or  single  file,  we 
look  like  the  hit  and  miss  result  of  our  grandmother's  rag-bag.  A 
bit  of  this  and  a  strip  of  that,  without  respect  to  tone,  color  or  har- 
mony makes  a  "smart"  skirt,  provided  it  has  all  the  disfigurement 
around  the  back  and  hips  and  enough  hike  up  the  front  to  display 
the  ankles  without  regard  to  beauty  or,  most  generally,  the  lack  of 
it.  And — the  waist?  Well,  it's  hardly  worth  mentioning.  A  few 
scraps  of  silk,  fighting  it  out  on  the  color  line ;  a  yard  or  two  of 
illusion — honestly  named — draped  over  the  bust  and  arms  or  a  bit 
of  shadow  lace,  the  more  shadowy  the  better,  to  answer  the  same 
purpose — and,  that's  all.  But,  it's  "smart,"'  according  to  the  "cre- 
ators" who  shuffle  around  the  rag-rags,  from  one  form  of  ugliness  to 
another.  They  are,  unquestionably,  SMART;  and,  they  also  have 
the  grace  of  humor.  How  they — -the  "creators"  must  laugh  at  us 
when  they  get  together. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  the  slit  was  on  the  side,  and,  in  some 
cases,  it  wabbled  around  to  the  back;  and  that,  too,  was  "smart," 
as  long  as  your  hips  were  put  out  of  sight,  and  the  overworked 
policeman  looked  the  other  way,  while  you  got  on  the  car.  We 
thought  that  bad  enough  but,  now  we're  sorry  that  we  didn't  hold 
on  to  that  style  for  ever.  For,  we  could  mince  along  until  no  one 
was  looking,  and,  then  make  a  flying  jump  for  the  car.  But,  now — 
there's  nothing  to  protect  us,  from  wind  or  weather  or  the  gaze 
of  the  Weary  Willies. 

You  may  be  sitting  in  a  cosy  corner,  wisely  listening  to  a  clever 
man,  when  along  comes  a  friend — and  your  breath  is  taken  away. 
The  illusion  is  flopping  off  from  one  shoulder,  or  from  both,  and 
she's  sagging  forward  like  some  poor  peasant  woman,  whose  form  is 
bent  beneath  a  load  of  wood,  as  she  slatterns  along  like  an  incompe- 
tent "help"  who  was  discharged  before  she  could  get  fully  dressed. 
But,  she  quickly  dispels  your  pity  and  the  shock  from  the  clever 
man's  eyes,  by  informing  you:  "This  is  the  very  latest  creation  from 
Madame  Lusteal,  and,  so  'smart.'  How  do  you  like  it?"  If  you 
tell  the  truth,  you're  a  frump,  or  worse.  If  you  don't,  your — well, 
you're  another.  And,  so  it  goes;  and  every  day  we  get  closer  to 
Sillyville. 

It  matters  not  that  the  rag-rags  have  neither  fit,  line,  style  nor 
cut ;  the  prices  go  soaring  higher  and  higher,  and  every  nerve  is  on 
a  stretcher  to  keep  "smart"  at  any  cost.  And,  the  hats?  Oh,  well; 
what's  the  use!  Most  of  them  look  like  the  antiquated  refuse  from 
a  straw  factory,  after  the  children  got  through  pinning  things  on 
them  from  the  chicken  coops.  But,  they,  too,  are  creations,  and, 
"smart." 

If  the  illusions  and  shadow  laces — and,  little  else — were  worn 
only  by  beautiful,  or  even  pretty  women,  one  could  forgive,  and 
think  they  were  so  alluring  that  vanity  got  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment— but,  no;  it  is  seldom  that  they  offend;  they  are  attractive 
enough  in  normal  clothing.  It  is  the  poor,  scrawny  creature,  that 
makes  a  fright  out  of  herself,  or  the  woman  who  thinks  too  much 
flesh  the  most  attractive  covering  in  the  world,  are  the  ones  who 
run  to  the  wildest  extremes. 

Is  it  not  time  for  some  real  American  artists,  in  the  dress  line, 
to  come  forward  with  beautiful,  simple  costumes,  that  would  dispel 
the  nightmare  we  have  been  struggling  under  for  the  last  few  years? 
Surely  the  striving  after  the  grotesque  would  die  if  replaced  by  sane 
and  comfortable  clothing.  The  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  combed 
after  the  Indian,  Bulgarian,  Vulgarian,  Turkish,  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese vagaries — and,  it  would  seem  now  that  America  should  have 
her  chance,  and  see  if  we  can  look  ourselves  squarely  in  the  mirror 
once  more  without  making  faces  at  ourselves. 

Hands  up!  Who  is  going  to  take  the  independent  stand  for 
home  rule,  in  the  dress  and  beauty  fight  for  freedom?  There  are 
millions  in  it!  It's  bad  enough  for  the  foreign  diplomats  "without 
the  law"  to  dictate  to  us  how  we  should  run  our  own  canal;  but, 
when  it  comes  to  fitting  us  out  like  a  circus  we  should  draw  the  line. 
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Riverside  Convention  a  Great  Success 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  REFLECTS 
GREAT  CREDIT  TO  MRS.  JAS.  W.  ORR,  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT,  WHO  HAS  GUIDED  THE 
FORTUNES  OF  THE  FEDERATION  FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 


It  is  always  the  ambition  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion president  to  make  each  convention  just  a  little 
better  and  more  interesting  than  any  held  before, 
and  Mrs.  James  W.  Orr,  and  her  able  Program 
Committee,  have  had  the  same  old  ambition,  and 
its  realization  is  before  you  in  the  written  word,  as 
it  will  be  before  you  in  more  tangible  form  during 
the  days  spent  in  Riverside. 

When  Mrs.  Orr  accepted  the  office  for  the  sec- 
ond time  it  was  only  her  own  programs  that  must 
be  bettered  this  year,  but  that  "only"  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  might  be. 

Mrs.  Orr  is  a  woman  of  wide  education  and 
an  outlook  as  big  as  the  world,  and  the  State  Fed- 
eration has  reflected  this  quality  and  has  been  on 
a  high  plane  of  woman's  endeavor,  just  as  its  presi- 
dent has  always  kept  her  ideals  there. 

Everywoman  presents  herewith  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  Federation  for  its  readers'  convenience. 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  28. 

President's  Evening — 8  o'clock. 

Music  by  "Tuesday  Musical  Club";  Ad- 
dresses of  Welcome — Mrs.  J.  L.  Holland,  presi- 
dent local  board;  Mr.  Oscar  Ford,  Mayor  of  Riv- 
erside; "A  Survey  of  the  State  Federation,"  Mrs. 
James  W.  Orr,  president.  "A  Survey  of  the  Dis- 
tricts"— Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones,  Northern  District; 
Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman,  San  Francisco  District; 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Colby,  Alameda  District;  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Bates,  San  Joaquin  Valley  District;  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Mushet,  Los  Angeles  District;  Mrs.  Lillian 
Pray  Palmer,  Southern  District.  Topics  for  Joint 
Council  of  the  Presidents  and  Delegates — I.  Effi- 
ciency in  Service;  2.  Co-operation;  3.  Travelers' 
Aid;  4.  Discussion  of  Amendments. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  29, 

9:30  O'CLOCK. 

Call  to  order.  Invocation,  the  Rev.  Horace 
Porter,  pastor  First  Congregational  Church.  Greet- 
ings— From  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Waters;  from  the  past 
presidents,  C.  F.  W.  C,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Darling;  from 
the  Southern  District,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer; 
report  of  local  board,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Holland,  chair- 
man. Reports  of  chairmen  of  convention  commit- 
tees— Credentials,  Mrs.  George  Probasco;  Rules 
and  Regulations,  Mrs.  Ella  Westland;  Programme, 
Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs.  Reports  of  Officers — 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Knight; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  de  Nyse;  Auditor,  Mrs. 
Fisher  R.  Clarke;  General  Federation  State  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  R.  J.  Waters;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Emily  Hoppin ;  Vice-President-at-large,  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Hartwell;  President's  report,  Mrs.  James  Wal- 
lace Orr.  Reports  Special  Committees — Endow- 
ment, Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston;  Biennial  Transpor- 
tation, Mrs.  George  W.  McCoy. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  1  :45. 
Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  presiding.  Public  Health, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Crane,  chairman.  "The  Vital  Prob- 
lem of  Housing  Reform  in  California,"  Carleton 
H.  Parker.  Secretary  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission.  Conservation  Waters,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Greene,  chairman.  "After  the  Panama,  Our 
Rivers,"  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene.  "State  Water  Pol- 
icy." Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall.  "Newlands'  Bill." 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Gate.  Forests,  Mrs.  Foster  Elliott, 
chairman.     "How  Women's  Clubs  May  Aid  in 
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Forestry,"  Mr.  W.  C.  Hodge  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Wednesday  Evening,  8:15. 
Mission  Inn.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Holland,  presiding. 
Entertainment  and  reception  tendered  the  conven- 
tion by  the  local  board.  Programme — Music, 
courtesy  Mission  Inn.  Vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Lola 
Quinn  Boyer.  Interpretative  reading,  "Within 
the  Law,  "  act  1.  (Bayard  Vieller),  Miss  Beulah 
Wright,  dean,  College  of  Oratory,  University  of 
Southern  California.  Vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Boyer. 
Reading,  A  Group  of  Selected  Verse,  Miss 
Wright.  Music,  pipe  organ,  MissiorT  Inn.  Re- 
ception. 

Thursday  Morning,  9:30. 
Reading  of  minutes — Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight.  Re- 
ports of  Departments — Education,  Mrs.  May  L. 
Cheney;  Art,  Mrs.  Miguel  Estudillo;  Music,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Hutton;  Literature,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Reinhardt;  Peace,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Griswold;  Country 
Life,  Miss  Lillian  D.  Clark;  History  and  Land- 
marks, Mrs.  William  Fairchild.  Report  of  Nom- 
inating Committee.  Invitations  for  1915  State 
Convention.  Address,  "Social  Hygiene."  Dr. 
Martin  A.  Meyer.  San  Francisco. 

Thursday  Afternoon.  1 :45. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Hartwell,  presiding.  Peace — 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Griswold,  chairman.  Address,  "The 
New  Patriotism,"  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette.  Home 
Economics — Miss  Edna  L.  Rich,  chairman. 
"What  Home  Economics  Mean  to  Modern  Life." 
Philanthropy — Mrs.  Wm.  Baurhyte,  chairman. 
"Two  Phases  of  Philanthropy,"  Mrs.  O.  P.  Clark. 
Industrial  and  Social  Conditions — Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Edson,  chairman.  "The  Human  Cost  of  In- 
dustry," Ira  B.  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Thursday  Evening.  8:00. 
Half    Hour    of    Music.     Education — Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Cheney,  chairman.     Mrs.  O.  Sheperd 


Barnum,  presiding.  "Education  of  Usefulness," 
Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Education  of  California.  "The  Immigrant  Wo- 
man." Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  member  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California.  "Edu- 
cation for  Country  Life"  (illustrated),  O.  J.  Kern, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
University  of  California. 

Friday  Morning,  9:30. 

Reading  of  minutes.  Reports  of  Departments 
— Civil  Service,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kerns;  Legislation, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Harbaugh;  "Abatement  Act,"  Mrs. 
Franklin  Hichborn ;  Civics,  Mrs.  Bradford  Wood- 
bridge;  Forests,  Mrs.  Foster  Elliott;  Waters,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Greene;  Philanthropy.  Mrs.  William  Baur- 
hyte; Public  Health,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Crane;  Home 
Economics,  Miss  Edna  L.  Rich;  Industrial  and 
Social  Conditions — Mrs.  C.  F.  Edson;  Address, 
"The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia," Miss  Nadine  Crump,  Secretary. 

Friday  Afternoon,  1  :45. 

The  President-elect  presiding.  Civics — Mrs. 
Bradford  Woodbridge,  chairman.  "Civics  and 
Political  Science."  "Ideals  of  American  Citizen- 
ship," Chester  H.  Rowell,  Fresno.  Legislation — 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Harbaugh.  "Legislative  Outlook." 
Civil  Service  —  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kerns,  chairman. 
"Prison  Reform,"  Mrs.  W.  A.  Galentine. 

Friday  Evening,  8:00. 

Music — Mrs.  George  H.  Hutton,  chairman. 
Cantadores  Club  (male  voices).  E.  G.  Eardley, 
director.  Mrs.  La  Ray  Simms,  accompanist. 
"Blue  Danube  Waltz,"  Strauss;  "Vikings,"  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor; "Evenings  Bells,"  Katz;  "Hail. 
Smiling  Morn."  Spofforth;  Dramatic  Recital  by 
Miss  Gladys  Emmons  (Graduate  of  the  Edith  Co- 
burn  Noyes  School  of  Expression,  Boston)  ;  "The 
Affected  Misses,"  Moliere,  a  Comedy  in  One  Act. 
Dramatis  Personae — La  Grande,  a  rejected  suitor; 
Du  Croisy,  a  rejected  suitor;  Gorgitus,  a  worthy 
citizen;  Madelon,  daughter  of  Gorgitus;  Cathos, 
niece  of  Gorgitus;  Meroth.  a  maid;  Marquis  of 
Mascarille;  Valet;  Viscount  Jodelet;  Valet; 
Neighbors;  Musicians.  Art — Mrs.  Miguel  Estu- 
dillo, chairman.  "Contemporary  American  Paint- 
ings" (with  stereopticon  slides).  Music,  Canta- 
dores Club.  "Hush  Thee,  My  Baby,"  Sullivan; 
"Soldiers'  Chorus,  "  from  "Fausl" ;  "Recessional," 
De  Koven. 

Saturday  Morning,  9:00. 

Reading  of  minutes.  Final  Report  Credential 
Committee.  Resolutions — Mrs.  Calvin  Hartwell. 
chairman.  Re-Districting — Mrs.  Henry  de  Nyse, 
chairman.  Amendments.  Reports  of  Depart- 
ments— Bureau  of  Reciprocity,  Mrs.  Cora  E. 
Jones.  Federation  Emblem — Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Gridley.  State  University  Clubhouse  Loan — Mrs. 
S.  Le  Piatt.  "Freshman  Dormitory,"  Mrs.  Wm. 
Ritter.  Parliamentary  Usage  —  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Barry.  Press— Mrs.  O.  C.  Vogel.  Club  Wo- 
man— Miss  Else  M.  Smith,  publisher.  Club  Ex- 
tension— Mrs.  H.  V.  Rudy.  Necrology — Miss 
Lucy  Hatch.  Election  of  Delegates  to  the 
Twelfth  Biennial.  Invitations  for  1915  State 
Convention.  Election  of  Officers.  Unfinished 
Business.  New  Business.  Presentation  of  New 
Officers.  Adjournment. 
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Art  Instruction  in  tke  Public  Schools' 
of  San  Francisco. 

By  Katherine  M.  Ball 


[Editor's  Note. — From  month  to  month 
Everyxvoman  shall  have  articles  on  this  page  from 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball  on  the  arts  she  loves  so 
well — and  so  ably  portrays.  Miss  Ball,  who  is 
superintendent  of  art  in  the  San  Francisco  gram- 
mar schools,  has  a  more  than  National  fame  for 
her  works.  She  is  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  very  best  superintendents  of  art  in  schools  in  the 
United  States.  She  received  the  honor  in  1912 
of  being  selected  to  represent  America  at  the  Dres- 
den Exhibition  of  Arts,  and  took  with  her  from 
her  schools  here  an  exhibit  of  the  children's  work, 
which  received  many  honors.  Albert  Herter,  one 
of  America's  great  mural  decorators  and  craft  de- 
signers, when  he  was  here  a  while  ago  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  drawings  of  the  children  of  the  gram- 
mar grades,  that  he  offered  to  buy  them  for  designs 
to  be  used  in  textal  decorations  in  New  York.  A 
few  of  the  designs  appear  in  this  article,  and  Miss 
Ball  tells  of  their  making  and  makers  in  her  own 
charming  way.] 

The  word  art  to  many  is  suggestive  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  but  in  its  general  sense,  in  relation  to 
education,  it  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  in  the  natural  and  artificial  world, 
and  drawing — graphic  delineation — is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  art  ideas  are  expressed. 

Art  and  drawing  are  as  closely  related  as 
poetry  and  penmanship. 

The  study  of  beauty  is  always  justifiable.  If 
a  child  at  the  proper  age  may  learn  to  see  the 
beauty  of  plant  life — while  graceful  contours  and 
attractive  colors  are  shown  to  be  the  vehicle  by 
which  natural  law  expresses  itself  in  structure — the 
beauty  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  manifold  creatures, 
will  in  time  expand  to  his  ready  vision. 

The  landscape,  whether  in  serene  beauty  or  in 
glorious  splendor,  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  joy,  but  a  solace  to  his  unfoldmg  soul. 

If  he  be  taught  to  see  the  beauty  of  design,  in 
the  various  arts  and  crafts,  by  inventing  a  few  pat- 
terns, he  will  learn  that  art  is  governed  by  princi- 
ples, which  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  understand  that  correct  taste  is  a  matter  of 
education  and  not  a  question  of  mere  personal  likes 


or  dislikes.  Through  the  solving  of  a  few  prob- 
lems of  design,  his  observation  is  directed  to  all  the 
products  of  the  artificial  world,  and  he  acquires  the 
same  degree  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  art  that  is 
required  of  him  in  other  subjects. 

Correct  taste  in  aesthetics  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  individual,  for  through  it  he  so 
openly  expresses  his  culture  and  refinement.  Il- 
literacy in  other  subjects  may  be  concealed  through 
discreet  silence,  but  m  matters  of  art  the  ever  pres- 
ent costume  and  habitation,  perpetually  announce 
the  qualities  of  the  possessor. 

The  development  of  the  representative  faculty 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  everyone,  for  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  pencil  or  brush  is  like  an  added 
tongue,  another  language. 

All  normal  children  can  learn  to  draw,  just  as 
all  can  learn  to  write,  but  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions of  the  school  organization,  only  those  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  excel,  and  not  until  a  daily  lesson 
is  given  instead  of  one  a  week,  and  the  subject  is 
taught  by  an  expert,  in  a  well  equipped  studio,  to 
small  classes,  may  the  possibilities  of  such  instruc- 
tion be  determined. 

Casting  all  pupils  in  the  same  mold  in  art  as 
well  as  in  other  studies  is  likewise  questionable,  for 
even  talented  children  differ  in  the  varying 
branches  of  the  subject,  some  excelling  in  the  pic- 
torial, others  in  the  decorative  and  others  in  the 
illustrative. 

Again,  too  frequently  the  clever  students  are 
retarded  and  the  slow  ones  forced  beyond  their  ca- 
pabilities while  working  the  same  problem,  result- 
ing respectively  in  indifference  and  discouragement. 

This  condition  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
this  subject  receives  no  consideration  in  examina- 
tion for  promotion.  The  child  is  advanced  from 
grade  to  grade,  irrespective  of  his  failure  to  draw, 
hence  a  class  of  a  single  grade  for  arithmetic  may 
contain  pupils  of  every  grade  for  drawing,  thereby 
precluding  that  continuity  of  instruction  which  is 
so  necessity  for  successful  attainment. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  handicaps,  some  of 
our  children  do  some  very  remarkable  work.  We 
at  least  discover  the  talented  child,  and  where  it  is 
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possible  the  parents  are  interviewed  and  the  child 
is  given  special  instruction  outside  of  school.  But 
in  many  cases  economic  conditions  intervene,  and 
to  our  great  distress  we  find  the  gifted  Johnnie 
leaving  school  for  the  butcher  shop,  and  the  tal- 
ented Mary  employed  in  the  canning  factory,  while 
the  budding  genius,  so  rare  and  precious,  is  blighted 
and  finally  withers  away,  a  serious  loss  not  only 
to  the  child  but  to  the  nation  which  failed  to  make 
provision  for  its  preservation. 

Some  day  our  statesmen  will  recognize  in  hu- 
man ability  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  a  people  and 
establish  special  schools  for  talented  children,  so 
that  this  ability  may  be  husbanded  for  a  national 
resource,  because  they  will  see  not  only  the  value 
of  a  national  art.  but  the  need  of  native  designers, 
and  a  people  with  discriminating  taste. 

The  desire  for  culture  in  art  may  not  move  us 
very  deeply,  but  the  keen  competition  of  commerce 
will  force  us  to  offer  to  the  world's  marts,  prod- 
ucts as  beautiful  as  those  of  other  nations.  Raw 
material,  skill  and  cheapness  profiteth  little,  where 
design  is  poor. 

So  well  do  European  nations  understand  this, 
that  a  great  International  Congress  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Art  Education  convenes  every  four  years, 
for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  art  instruction 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  industries. 

We  Americans  are  just  learning  that  native 
ability  without  training  is  not  very  marketable.  Our 
cosmopolitanism,  our  independence,  our  individual- 
ism, initiative  and  courage  will  only  begin  to  flower 
in  artistic  achievement,  when  operating  through 
skilled  human  instruments. 

With  this  generation  lies  the  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  the  next.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  utilizing  all  we  now  know  of 
pedagogy  and  art.  the  United  States  may  become 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  art  centers. 

Katherine  M.  Ball, 


Vases  turned  by  a  potter  and  decorated  with  original  designs 
by  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  pupils  of  the 
Monroe  Grammar  School 
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PLANNING  A  CITY  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

How  Forethought  and  Definite  Scheme  of  Development 
will  provide  the  Cities  of  California  with  adequate  hous- 
ing for  the  Thousands  that  are  to  Come. 

By  C.  H.  CHENEY,  Secretary  City  Planning  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 


^B^HE  great  civic  awakening  which  is  now 
A/  going  over  the  whole  world  is  nowhere 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  increased 
interest  and  power  of  women  m  taking  up 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  Fortunate  it  is,  indeed, 
for  this  country  that  the  women  have  been  stirred 
to  action,  particularly  out  in  our  Western  communi- 
ties, where  we  are  still  so  young  that  there  is  some 


and  have  houses  enough  ready  for  all  comers. 
Hence  students  of  City  Planning  and  city  building 
problems  find  here  the  same  tendencies  to  over- 
crowding and  congestion,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  cannot  economically  avoid  it. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  our  great  cities — New  York 
with  its  East  Side  or  San  Francisco  with  its  Tele- 
graph Hill. 
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hope  of  using  intelligent  and  concerted  action  to 
make  our  municipalities  grow  into  something  fin- 
ished, livable,  attractive,  and  worth  while. 

For  our  cities  have  grown  up  in  America  in  an 
absolutely  haphazard  fashion  with  little  forethought 
and  no  thought  out  scheme  for  even  a  few  years 
ahead.  True  we  have  had  some  "City  Beautiful'' 
movements,  nearly  all  of  which  have  come  to  noth- 
ing because  they  are  impractical  or  uneconomic, 
and  very  often  did  not  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
citizens  of  the  community. 

City  Planning  would  provide  forethought  and 
a  definite  scheme  of  development  for  our  cities. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War  only  about  three  or 
four  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
were  congregated  in  cities.  Almost  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Today  some  48  per  cent,  or  nearly  half 
of  all  the  people  in  the  country  live  in  cities  and 
the  proportion  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is 
great  danger  in  this  matter.  One  that  women  can 
more  readily  understand.  This  crowding  together 
of  people  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  our  one  com- 
mon unit  of  American  civilization,  the  home.  The 
apartment  house,  the  tenement,  and  other  congested 
conditions  are  gradually  breaking  down  our  social 
units.  It  is  to  guard  against  this,  to  provide  a 
reasonable  and  sensible  growth  for  the  city,  with 
proper  housing  conditions,  that  all  City  Planning 
effort  is  now  directed. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  forefathers  were  first 
laying  the  foundations  for  this  great  nation,  there 
was  a  wise  man  whose  keen  sayings  have  come 
down  to  us  through  all  posterity.  Benjamin  Franklin 
really  wrote  the  motto  for  the  growth  of  cities.  He 
said:  "Look  before,  or  you'll  find  yourself  be- 
hind." The  rapid  growth  of  our  Western  cities 
has  everywhere  made  acute  the  housing  problem. 
No  city  can  take  such  rapid  strides  in  population 


In  general,  the  housing  of  people  in  cities  may 
be  divided  somewhat  as  follows: 

1 .  The  subnormal  pei^ple  who  are  unable  to 
pay  a  big  enough  rent  to  get  a  home  properly  built 
or  with  proper  sanitary  conveniences. 

2.  The  wage  earners  capable  of  paying  rentals 
on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  standard  of  housing. 

3.  Well  paid  unskilled  earners. 

4.  Skilled  wage  earners. 

5.  Lower  grade  business  and'  professional 
classes. 

6.  High  professional  and  business  classes. 

7.  Leisure  classes. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  what  is 
generally  termed  the  housing  problem  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  larger  question,  namely  of  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  highest  possible  house  stan- 
dard put  in  the  reach  of  the  greatest  proportion  of 


the  people.  Fhe  number  of  houses  that  are  con- 
stantly being  built  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
our  Western  cities  to  accommodate  the  increase  in 
population  and  growing  influx  of  immigrants,  is  not 
generally  based  on  demand  for  accommodations, 
but  rather  upon  certain  social,  economic  and  legis- 
lative conditions,  which  in  no  way  meet  local  re- 
quirements. 

The  result  is  a  constant  lack  of  adjustment  be- 
tween demand,  which  could  be  easily  ascertained, 
and  the  supply,  which  is  far  from  the  numerical 
demand  of  the  classes  above  enumerated. 

That  the  poorer  families  of  the  cities  are  forced 
into  congested  tenements  for  lack  of  any  other  place 
to  go  IS  given  little  attention  on  the  part  of  our 
citizenry  in  general. 

This  is  the  same  problem  whether  in  the  house 
courts  of  Los  Angeles  or  the  tenements  of  San 
Francisco,  and  which  will  be  forced  upon  every 
large  city  by  necessity  of  getting  an  income  from 
highly  taxed  land,  or  land  held  at  highly  specula- 
tive value  near  the  center  of  the  city. 

Los  Angeles  is  not  badly  housed  but  unless  she 
"looks  before" — in  fact,  unless  all  our  cities  on  the 
coast  look  very  carefully  into  the  future  and  pre- 
pare for  it,  we  are  going  to  be  soon  in  distress  to 
house  the  great  horde  of  immigrants,  which  is  im- 
minent and  liable  to  clog  our  progress  and  even  set 
us  back  to  old  world  standards,  unless  we  have 
ready  a  well  thought  out  scheme  for  handling 
them. 

In  a  few  months  only  will  come  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  With  that  opening  reliable 
estimates  concede  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
60,000  and  a  possibility  of  I  00,000  alien  peoples 
brought  and  set  down  beside  us  to  live  and  work. 

The  work  is  here,  or  will  be  here,  but  where 
will  they  live? 

Remember  that  these  families  will  come  in  with 
very  little  money,  most  of  them;  for  probably  sev- 
eral years  the  wage  earners  of  the  family  will  be 
paid  $1.50,  $2.00,  or  possibly  $2.50  per  day,  an 
average  wage  of  from  $50  to  $60  a  month.  Now 
these  families  cannot  pay  more  than  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  per  month  for  living  quarters;  where 
will  they  get  them?  In  San  Francisco  there  are  at 
present  by  a  recent  count  only  apartments,  flats  or 
houses,  enough  at  these  rents  to  take  care  of  10,- 
000  newcomers  at  the  most.  Then  where  will  the 
others  go?  Is  there  any  place  to  put  them,  pro- 
vided with  care  and  forethought  to  help  them  to 
become  good  citizens — to  adopt  our  standards? 


A  unique  arrangement  on  the  roof  of  a  tenement  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
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Thai  is  the  housing  problem. 

When  I  was  in  college  and  we  had  discussions 
of  this  kind  there  was  one  fellow  who,  after  two 
or  three  hours,  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  and 
would  always  come  out  with,  "I  don't  care  about 
the  pros  and  cons,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

The  present  effort  that  seems  most  successful 
to  solve  these  problems  is  primarily  to  get  the  peo- 
ple to  the  outskirts  of  our  cities,  with  rapid  tran- 
sit to  their  work,  info  houses  and  homes  of  their 
own  as  fast  as  possible.  No  model  tenements  or 
other  temporary  sops  can  solve  the  problem.  We 
need  Housing  Commissions  in  every  city.  Los 
Angeles  seems  to  be  the  only  city  on  the  coast  with 
such  a  commission.  The  women  could  easily  ob- 
tain this  by  concerted  action  in  each  city.  There 
must  also  be  a  City  Planning  Commission  in  every 
city  of  any  size  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  it.  Some 
fifty  cities  in  this  country  already  have  such  com- 
missions, and  San  Francisco  has  just  established 
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one,  the  first  permanent  commission  on  the  coast. 
These  commissions  plan  ahead  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  and  study  out  the  best  things  that  have  been 
done  in  other  cities  that  can  be  appHed  to  local 
conditions.  They  can  do  wonders  for  a  city  if 
properly  constituted,  and  the  women  should  de- 
mand and  see  to  it  that  they  are  so  constituted. 

But  are  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  preparing  for 
the  tremendous  influx  of  immigrants  with  a  definite 
municipal  policy  or  with  an  organized  bureau  to 
insist  on  good  types  of  buildings,  to  encourage  home 
ownership  instead  of  the  deadly  tenement? 

Home  ownership  is  the  great  force  in  this 
country  for  promoting  personal  and  social  efficiency, 
and  yet  the  proportion  of  home  owners  in  this  coun- 
try is  constantly  on  the  decrease.  Unattractive 
homes  are  a  permanent  detriment  to  our  cities  and 
a  loss  of  human  pleasure  that  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated in  money  value. 

Is  there  any  organized  body  of  workers  di- 
rected toward  raising  these  people  to,  or  even  of 
meeting,  the  standard  of  the  real  American  home? 
Are  you  going  to  try  to  make  these  much  desired 
immigrants  real  citizens  or  will  you  leave  them  to 
rot  in  slums  that  they  cannot  help  congregating  in- 
to, unless  a  strong  force  is  applied  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves? 

Our  Associated  Charities,  our  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, and  even  our  Housing  Commissions  in  this 


country  have  their  hearts  so  often  torn  by  existing 
conditions,  and  they  see  so  much  of  poverty  and 
the  ravages  of  disease,  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
get  a  perspective,  to  do  more  than  to  try  to  remedy 
the  most  disturbing  conditions. 

But  does  this  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  stand  off  a  little  and 
search  for  a  real  solution  of  the  problem;  even  if 
we  have  to  neglect  a  few  immediate  cases,  would 
it  not  pay  better  in  the  long  run  to  take  time  to  plan 
out  a  way  by  which  no  more  of  the  subnormal  class 
may  be  drawn  in  to  make  worse  the  present  bad 
tenements  or  house  courts  or  other  overcrowded 
localities. 

Is  it  not  common  sense  to  try  to  keep  the  new- 
comers diverted  away  from  the  centers  of  conges- 
tion? That  is  what  City  Planners  are  fighting  for 
the  world  over.  It  is  the  same  in  England;  it  is 
the  same  in  Germany;  London  after  fifty  years' 
struggle  developed  the  Garden  City.  Germany  and 
France  and  even  Italy  are  not  trying  to  spread  the 
people  over  the  land,  in  such  garden  cities,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  pile  up  in  tenements. 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  very  liable  not  to  be. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Will  we  con- 
sistently look  out  for  the  immigrants?  The  one 
thing  that  labor  and  the  labor  people  fear  from  the 
immigrants  is  that  the  immigrants  will  destroy  their 
Western  high  standard  of  living.  They  have  just 
cause  for  fear.  Yet  if  the  immigrants,  if  your  new- 
comers, that  we  in  the  West  are  all  so  desirous  of 
having,  are  properly  looked  out  for,  encouraged  to 
live  in  homes  of  their  own,  however  small,  if  the 
voters  and  thinkers  of  the  cities  will  organize  to 
properly  instruct  them  to  citizenship,  to  see  that 
high  speculative  land  values  do  not  keep  them  from 
getting  such  a  home  but  force  them  into  crowded 
tenements  in  the  poorer  and  older  quarters  of  the 
city,  California  will  continue  to  be  the  real  home 
State  of  America. 

The  work  of  a  Housing  Commission  reminds 
me  somewhat  of  the  small  boy,  who,  when  asked 
by  his  mother  why  he  was  scratching  his  head,  re- 
plied, "Well,  I  am  the  only  one  who  knows  that 
it  itches." 

Do  our  citizens  in  general  know  enough  about 
the  bad  housing  quarters  that  exist  in  some  parts  of 
our  big  cities  already?  Do  the  big  business  men 
know  it?  Do  even  the  women's  clubs  know  it? 
They  are  generally  pretty  well  informed;  but  are 
they  keeping  before  all  the  people  these  blots  on 
our  thriving  communities?  Publicity  is  the  surest 
means  of  getting  action. 

t      t  t 

Why 

When  the  American  Geographical  Society 
took  its  honored  guests  to  view  two  of  the  wonders 
of  this  continent — Professor  Bruckner,  with  his 
party  of  European  tourists  who  know  every  scene 
and  every  cranny  of  their  own  country  were  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  of  some  of  the  things 
they  saw  that  they  declared  that  even  so  elastic  and 
beautiful  a  language  as  German  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  some  of  the 
splendors  of  the  Great  Divide,  especially  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  who  insists  that  he  can  "do 
things  with  a  pen,"  gave  it  up  and  a  greater  artist, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  declared  that  the  tongue 
of  man  was  not  able  to  even  give  a  hint  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  scene  which  old  Mother  Nature 
has  given  to  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,  as  a 
world  triumph  in  the  way  of  color,  of  form,  of  con- 
ception and  of  execution. 

Yet  the  ocean  steamers  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  crowded,  passage  is  indeed  difficult  to  en- 
gage, because  Americans  want  to  rush  around 
among  scenery  that  does  not  compare.  Americans 
want  to  come  home  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 


things  not  compassed  anywhere  on  the  earth,  tell 
of  inferior  glories  they  have  seen  and  smaller  lakes 
they  have  sailed. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  we  have 
glaciers  which  could  engulf  all  Europe?  How 
many  know  that  the  Nation  possesses  a  dozen  Na- 
tional parks  and  a  score  of  National  monuments, 
all  making  marvels  worthy  of  the  language  which 
failed  our  foreign  friends  on  this  notable  excursion? 
How  many  have  sailed  out  of  sight  of  land  on  our 
sweet  water  lakes  like  oceans,  or  have  tried  to  sink 
in  the  inland  salt  lake?  How  many  have  counted 
the  majestic  peaks  from  Portland,  or  have  compared 
the  green  beauties  of  the  White  Mountains  with  the 
rugged  Rockies,  or  the  cliffs  of  Capes  Trinity  and 
Eternity,  or  the  three  quarter  mile  high  cliff  of  El 
Capitan  in  Yosemite,  which  make  Gibraltar  seem 
like  a  pebble?  How  many  Americans  know 
where  is  the  Land  of  the  Sky,  or  the  Sapphire 
Country,  or  the  extinct  crater  into  which  Vesuvius 
would  sink  almost  beyond  discovery  of  a  search 
warrant? 

Prof.  Bruckner  pays  tribute  in  this  wise,  speak- 
ing of  the  Grand  Canyon:  "I  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  compared  with  it.  It  is  absolutely 
unique  in  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  wealth 
of  form  and  the  splendor  of  color  of  the  rocks  beg- 
gars every  attempt  at  description  or  illustration.  No 
picture  can  even  faintly  approximate  the  glorious 
view." 

In  California  there  are  things  to  be  seen  and 
experienced  that  afford  more  wonderment  than 
could  possibly  be  found  in  any  old-world  country 
for  three  times  the  money.  If  you  have  never  seen 
Yosemite,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  there 
are  Californians  who  have  never  visited  this  master- 
piece of  Nature — you  know  not  what  wondrous 
things  God  has  wrought.  Here  are  waterfalls 
tumbling  over  cliffs  almost  a  mile  high.  Here  are 
sheer  precipices  that  make  one  dizzy  to  even  look 
at  them — placid  lakes,  reflecting  great  domes  of 
rock  and  towering  peaks,  swirling  rivers  dashing 
between  towering  rock  walls,  and  all  so  near,  so 
convenient  and  so  easily  reached  that  every  one  can 
get  there  without  inconvenience,  discomfort  or  great 
expense.  Then  there  is  Tahoe.  What  Amer- 
ican who  has  seen  this  gem  of  the  high  Sierras  can 
ever  again  enthuse  over  the  beauties  of  Italian 
lakes? 

If  our  great  Exposition  does  nothing  more  it 
will  help  the  Americans  to  understand  something 
of  the  wonder,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their  own 
country  if  they  visit  the  State  by  the  Golden  Gate 
next  year.  The  middle  west  country  and  the  East 
have  attractions  of  their  own,  but  to  many  of  the 
citizens  of  those  sections  the  wonders  of  the  west 
coast  are  only  imagined,  and  to  the  tourist  who 
crosses  the  continent  to  come  to  our  Exposition  the 
(rip  alone  will  be  worth  the  price  and  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  good  measure. 
Next  year  will  be  a  year  when  Americans  will 
travel  in  America,  and  it  will  prove  an  educational 
process  to  thousands,  who  believe  they  must  go  to 
Europe  to  spend  their  money  and  to  acquire  that 
nameless  something  which  travel  gives  to  an  indi- 
vidual. If  any  are  not  satisfied  they  may  add  to 
the  trip  a  run  up  to  Alaska  and  then  gaze  upon 
stupendous  glacial  and  mountainous  formations  that 
will  take  away  their  very  breath  and  leave  them 
not  even  the  power  to  exclaim  at  the  grandeur  they 
are  beholding.  America  is  the  thing  when  it 
comes  to  travel. 
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FACE  MOUNTAIN. 

A  Chilkat  Indian  Legend.    Strange  Northern  Superstitions. 

By  Mary  E.  Hart,  President  Alaska  Cruise  Club 


Skagway,  one  of  the  most  favorably  located 
towns  in  all  our  northern  territory,  derives  its  name 
from  a  Chilkat  Indian  legend — the  word  meaning 
"Beautiful  Maiden."  Many  many  moons  ago — 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man — Skagway 
came  into  existence.  She  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and  was  adopted  by  a  family  of  the  tribe.  As 
years  passed,  she  blossomed  into  womanhood  and 
was  bought  in  marriage  by  Klosch,  a  Chilkat  hun- 
ter, who  by  payment  of  a  small  consideration  in 
furs  and  weapons  of  the  chase,  secured  the  consent 
of  her  guardians.  Had  her  own  parents  been  liv- 
ing the  amount  exacted  would  have  been  much 
greater  and  she  would  have  been  valued  accord- 
ingly, for  bargain  sale  wives  are  never  appreciated 
even  in  Chilkat  land.  Although  the  maiden  was 
comely  and  industrious,  her  liege  lord  often  taunted 
her,  accusing  her  of  worthlessness  and  lack  of 
beauty  and  otherwise  mistreating  her,  all  of  which 
she  bore  with  patience.  One  sunny  day,  when  the 
summer  had  come  and  the  salmon  were  running  up 
the  river  Klosh  said  to  Skagway,  "Get  ready  the 
hooks  and  bait  while  I  launch  my  canoe,  for  you  are 
to  go  with  me,  and  must  catch  many  fish  this  day." 
But  the  salmon  did  not  bite  and  harsh  words  and 
blows  were  showered  upon  the  slave  wife  by  her 
disappointed  master.  So  brutal  became  his  treatment 
that  she  could  no  longer  endure  it,  and  springing 
from  the  canoe  into  the  river  she  swam  ashore  and 
began  ascending  the  steep  mountain  side.  Heeding 
not  the  command  to  return,  on  she  climbed, 
higher  and  higher,  fear  lending  her  strength  and 
fleetness,  Klosh  beached  his  canoe  and  followed, 
dog  whips  in  hand,  and  cruel  indeed  would  have 
been  her  punishment  had  not  the  good  spirits  inter- 
vened. As  she  reached  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain and  found  that  Klosh  was  gaining  fast  upon 
her,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  with  uplifted  hands 
prayed  that  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Mountain  would 
protect  her.  And  lo!  the  mountain  opened  and 
she  was  swallowed  from  sight  before  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  her  pitiless  master.  And  then — another 
miracle — for  as  the  mountain  closed  there  appeared 
upon  its  crest  in  rocky  outlines  the  gigantic  form 
of  a  native  woman. 

Full  length  upon  her  back  she  reclined,  the 
contour  of  the  body  and  the  features  being  strangely 
natural,  and  in  winter  when  the  mountain  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  it  would  seem  as  though  some  mas- 
ter hand  had  carved  in  marble  that  vast  white  form 
that  extends  the  full  length  of  the  mountain's  crest. 
And  Skagway  is  not  forgotten,  and  never  will  be, 
for  when  the  fierce  north  winds  blow  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  across  the  Great  White  Pass  into  the 
haunts  of  men,  the  Chilkats  know  that  Skagway  is 
blowing  the  breath  of  her  displeasure  upon  them. 
In  former  years  pilgrimages  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians to  Skagway's  resting  place  and  food  and  rai- 
ment were  left  there,  and  the  rocks  annointed  with 
oil.  This  is  the  legend  as  told  me  by  an  old  Chil- 
kat woman  and  even  to  this  day  when  the  winds  are 
unusually  bitter  the  natives  stand  in  their  doorways 
with  uplifted  hands  beseeching  Skagway  to  turn 
away  from  them  the  breath  of  her  displeasure.  The 
mountain  is  named  by  the  white  man,  "Face  Moun- 
tain"— and  when  the  sun  shines  a  smile  illuminates 
the  features,  but  when  a  storm  is  brewing  the  ex- 
pression is  dark  and  forbidding. 


Strange  Northern  Superstitions 

Every  settlement  in  this  north  country  has  some 
legend  connected  with  its  origin,  and  the  very  air 
is  permeated  with  native  superstitions.  Less  than 
two  years  ago  right  in  the  heart  of  this  settlement  a 
native  slave  girl  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
secretly  tortured  according  to  the  old-time  custom. 
The  son  of  a  native  jeweler,  who  has  his  place  of 
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business  on  the  principal  street  of  Skagway,  was 
taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  A  neighboring 
slave  girl  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him. 
She  was  immediately  stripped  and  beaten  unmerci- 
fully with  a  branch  of  "Devil's  Club,"  a  woody 
shrub  covered  with  poisonous  briars  peculiar  to 
southeastern  Alaska.  She  was  therf  taken  to  a 
shed  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  where  she  was  placed 
upon  her  knees,  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  and  her 
body  crushed  by  main  force  to  its  shortest  possible 
height,  was  bound  in  this  crouching  position  to  a 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  floor.  Her  face  was 
turned  upward  and  her  long  hair  drawn  back  and 
tied  to  the  stake,  rendering  it  impossible  to  change 
this  agonizing  position.  In  this  terrible  condition, 
without  food  or  drink,  the  poor  creature  was  kept 
for  several  days,  until  some  whites,  learning  inci- 
dentally of  this  renewal  of  an  old  tribal  custom, 
forcibly  entered  the  place  and  liberated  the 
"witch,  "  who  was  nearly  dead  from  exposure  and 
starvation.  She  was  sent  to  the  Cushman  Indian 
School  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  is  now  re- 
stored to  health  and  being  educated  with  the  other 
Indian  children. 

Strange  to  say,  no  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  the  natives  who  tortured  the  girl,  as  the 
whites  considered  that  they  were  simply  living  up 
to  their  religious  belief  in  attempting  to  exorcise  the 
devils  that  had  caused  the  girl  to  bewitch  the  sick 
boy.  So  strong  is  this  superstition  that  in  many 
cases  the  witch  herself  actually  believes  that  she  is 
"possessed,  and  makes  no  effort  to  defend  herself 
or  escape  punishment.  Three  days  is  the  allotted 
time  of  torture  and  few  survive  it.  If  they  do 
their  bonds  are  loosened,  but  their  fate  is  worse 
than  death,  as  they  then  become  public  property — 


the  slaves  of  the  tribe  to  do  any  man's  or  woman's 
bidding — their  food  the  same  as  that  thrown  to 
the  dogs — outcast  all  their  lives,  even  to  those  of 
nearest  kin. 

The  foregoing  incident  is  the  first  that  has  oc- 
curred in  many  years,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities  and  the  Christianizing  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  but  in  former  years  it  was  nothing  out 
of  the  usual.  "Comparisons  are  odious,"  but  one 
involuntarily  draws  a  parallel  in  cruelty  and  super- 
stition, when  calling  to  mind  the  burning  of  the 
Salem  witches  by  our  own  forefathers  less  than  two 
centuries  ago. 

[Author's  Note. — The  foregoing  incident 
was  recently  told  to  me  by  several  of  the  most 
reputable  citizens  of  Skagway,  who  will  vouch  for 
its  authenticity.] 

t       T  t 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart  left  for  Western  Texas 
and  will  deliver  greetings  to  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  which  holds  its  annual  convention  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Mrs.  Hart  is  also  the  bearer 
of  similar  letters  of  invitation  from  Mayor  James 
Rolph  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  As- 
sociaiton,  and  will  present  these  invitations  on  Fri- 
day next  when  she  gives  an  address  before  the 
Editorial  Convention  on  "Journalism  in  the  Far 
North." 

T       T  t 

The  Merit  of  Doing  the  Thing  We  Can  Do 

A  statesman  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  650,000  lives  annually  are  sacrificed  in 
the  United  States  to  preventable  diseases.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  are  more  than  twice  the 
number  slain  in  the  Civil  War,  and  that  the  waste 
thereby,  considered  from  the  economic  angle,  will 
total  a  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  the  national 
debt.  Truly,  an  amazing  state  of  affairs,  and  well 
worth  the  emphasis  the  statesman  laid  upon  it. 
While  he  had  no  remedy  to  offer,  it  seemed  to  him 
a  wondrous  thing  that  men  should  concern  them- 
selves so  seriously  about  peace  or  war,  an  extra 
dreadnought  or  two,  or  any  other  phase  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  not  vital,  when  a  matter  of  so  much 
greater  moment  called  for  correction. 

When  the  chimney  is  on  fire,  we  do  not  stop 
to  look  for  dry  rot  in  the  timbers  of  the  house.  The 
one  may  in  the  end  cause  the  collapse  of  the  build- 
ing, but  we  are  moderately  certain  that  if  the  blaze 
in  the  flue  is  not  extinguished,  the  house  will  pres- 
ently be  ashes.  It  is  a  vastly  more  portentous 
thing  that  2,000  Americans  should  have  died  yes- 
terday who  might  have  lived  with  proper  care  than 
that  twenty  millions  of  American  money  should  be 
put  into  a  steel  contraption,  that,  after  twenty 
years,  when  twenty  millions  more  shall  have  been 
expended  in  keeping  it  together,  will  be  consigned 
to  the  waste  heap.  But  those  who  think  this  latter 
sort  of  thing  is  folly  will  not  be  deterred  from  striv- 
ing for  its  correction  though  they  realize  that  more 
momentous  problems  are  calling  for  attention.  They 
have  an  idea  that  the  public  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  flaming  chimney,  while  it  might  be  difficult 
to  rivet  its  interest  in  the  dry  rot.  And  so  with 
many  other  conditions  that  call  for  amelioration. 
It  is  more  judicious  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
immediate  ill  of  the  patient  when  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
be  doctored,  in  the  hope  that,  after  a  time,  we 
may  be  able  to  show  him  the  general  wreck  he  is 
making  of  his  constitution.  Above  all,  we  must 
offer  something  specific  in  the  way  of  cure.  It 
will  not  profit  us  much  to  tell  him  he  is  going  lo 
the  dogs  if  we  have  no  remedy  at  hand. 

The  suggestion  is  ventured  that  the  statesman 
in  question,  while  in  every  way  to  be  commended 
for  the  human  interest  he  takes  in  an  appalling  con- 
dition of  things,  will  not  get  himself  much  farther 
than  his  point  of  view  unless  he  has  something  more 
concrete  to  offer  than  generalities.  And  mean- 
time those  who  hate  war  and  love  peace  will  stay 
on  the  job  of  sitting  on  the  lid. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 

ma  m  tKe  D  awn  of  Progress 

WHAT  CHINESE  WOMEN  ARE  DOING  IN  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  —  SOME 
OBSERVATIONS  BY  ONE  OF  THEM— DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS 

BY  LUCY  WHITE 


"China  is  at  least  two  generations  away  from 
any  serious  consideration  of  woman's  suffrage  or 
the  various  labor  questions  which  are  agitating  the 
world  of  western  civilization,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Chu,  wife  of  Dr.  Ting  Chai  Chu,  the  Counselor 
to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chu  are  graduates  of 
American  universities.  Dr.  Chu  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1904,  and  has  since  done 
post-graduate  work.  Mrs.  Chu,  as  Miss  Ping 
Sa  Hu,  graduated  at  Wellesley  in  1913. 

Mrs.  Chu,  who  expresses  her  opinions  about 
public  matters  as  readily  as  any  American  woman, 
thinks,  however,  that  the  movements  for  child  wel- 
fare, and  for  eugenic  reform,  will  be  taken  up  in 
some  way  by  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  or  by  private  organizations. 

She,  although  only  23  years  of  age,  and  a 
bride  of  only  four  weeks,  is  the  official  represen- 
tative of  the  Chinese  nation  at  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Parents',  Teachers'  and  Mothers' 
Association,  will  probably  make  informal  reports 
from  various  similar  congresses  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  Exposition  in  1915. 

"There  is  no  organized  child  welfare  move- 
ment in  China  whatever,"  explained  Mrs.  Chu. 
"The  association,  being  international,  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Chinese  government  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative. This  invitation,  through  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  was  delivered  to  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Relations,  who  referred  it  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  who  designated  me  as  delegate. 

"I  can't  know  just  what  action  will  be  taken 
upon  the  report  I  shall  make  upon  my  return  to 
China.  But  the  action  of  the  government  in  re- 
sponding in  this  way  at  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in  China  and  so  many  distrac- 
tions and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, is  very  significant.  The  government  re- 
ceives many  such  mvitations  from  foreign  bodies 
to  which  it  does  not  respond  in  this  manner. 

"The  Chinese  have  always  been  a  child- 
worshipping  race.  We  have  always  desired  child 
welfare  and  race  improvement — only,"  she  smiled, 
"our  methods  have  in  the  past  been  rather  unscien- 
tific. 

"I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Chinese  women  will 
have  the  co-operation  of  Chinese  men  in  trying  to 
improve  the  child  type.  But  women  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  not  resided  in  China  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  environment  and  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
woman.  In  other  countries,  before  suffrage  is  at- 
tained, women  have  always  organized  in  some  way 
for  participation  in  public  affairs  by  agitating  for 
their  favored  measures."  She  laughed,  "I  hardly 
think  this  generation  of  Chinese  women  could  be 
brought  to  enter  actively  into  a  clublife  like  that  of 
the  American  cities. 

"In  China,"  she  explained,  "it  is  not  consid- 
ered proper  for  a  woman  to  raise  her  eyebrows 
when  talking.  To  do  so  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  restraint  which  befits  women." 

When  reminded  that  Chinese  women  bore  arms 
in  Hankow  during  the  days  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion, she  responded: 

"And  women  bore  arms  and  fought  upon  the 
streets  of  Paris  a  century  ago,  but  French  women 
have  not  yet  been  given  the  vole." 

"China,"  explained  Dr.  Chu,  who  was  pres- 
ent while  his  wife  was  being  interviewed,  "has  not 
yet  entered  the  industrial  stage  of  national  develop- 
ment. The  young  man  of  today  in  China  does 
not  think  economically,  he  thinks  politically.  We 


are  just  entering  the  stage  of  national  organization 
which  in  the  United  States  followed  in  the  first 
generations  after  the  revolution  here.  Our  young 
men,  just  as  did  your  grandfathers,  dream  of  at- 
taining political  preferment,  rather  than  of  amass 
ing  wealth.  Our  masses  have  learned  to  talk  of 
freedom — but  they  are  not  ready  yet  to  discuss 
wages.  Our  entrance  into  industrialism  will  prob- 
ably be  more  rapid  than  was  that  of  the  American 
States,  because  we  live  in  an  age  of  higher  indus- 
trial development  than  that  of  the  last  century,  and 
we  will  profit  by  the  inventions,  discoveries  and 
systems  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact. 

"But  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  tendency — espe- 
cially in  America — to  expect  impossible  things  of 
us.  The  surprise  of  the  revolution  was  so  great 
to  those  out  of  touch  with  Chinese  conditions,  that 
almost  any  development  in  western  civilization  is 
expected  to  follow. 

An  interesting  controversy  arose  between  Dr. 
Chu  and  his  young  wife  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
peculiar  national  temperament  of  the  Chinese.  Mrs. 
Chu,  while  gracefully  deferring  to  her  husband  in 
all  things,  attributed  the  poise  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
teachings  of  restraint  embodied  in  their  classical 
literature — a  moderation  much  the  same,  she  said, 
as  that  which  she  had  found  praised  and  enjoined 
upon  the  reader  in  the  classical  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Dr.  Chu  thought  differently.  He  attributed 
Chinese  calm  to  the  simplicity  of  Chinese  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life,  and  predicted  that  it  would 
give  way  to  the  nervousness  of  the  Occident  as  soon 
as  the  nation  entered  the  industrial  phase  of  civ- 
ilization. 

"It  would  be  difficult,"  agreed  Mrs.  Chu,  "to 
cross  a  street  in  San  Francisco  with  the  deliberate 
grace  enjoined  by  our  etiquette.  With  electric 
and  motor  cars  coming  from  all  directions  anyone 
becomes  nervous,  hustling  and  jumping." 

Dr.  Chu  is  very  enthusiastic  regarding  the  edu- 
cational value  to  his  countrymen  and  their  govern- 
ment of  the  Exposition. 

"It  is  particularly  the  sort  of  exploitation  of 
the  world's  development  that  we  need  just  now, 
and  is  to  be  held  at  a  point  peculiarly  accessible  to 
our  students." 

He  stated  that  while,  as  counselor  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industry,  his  report  would 
primarily  be  regarding  exhibits  of  products,  manu- 
factures, railways  and  other  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  greatest  emphasis  would  be 
placed  upon  his  observations  as  to  naval  and  mili- 
tary developments  and  equipment  as  exhibited  by 
various  nations  at  the  Exposition;  and  as  to  the 
exhibits  regarding  education  and  social  economy. 
"While  we  find  European  and  American  art  and 
architecture  most  interesting,  we  are  more  definitely 
interested  just  now  in  such  things  as,  for  instance, 
the  perfection  which  this  nation  has  attained  in 
sanitary  engineering." 

"We  cannot  step  bodily  into  industrialism.  Our 
present  transitional  period  is  a  necessary  metamor- 
phosis through  which  all  nations  must  pass.  The 
government  is  doing  and  will  do  all  possible  to  en- 
courage industrial  development.  That  is  the  great 
use  which  we  are  to  make  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  I  am  here  not  only  to 
present  China's  commerce  in  a  new  light  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world,  but  to  study  the  methods  and 
systems  of  industry  in  this  and  other  nations. 
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"Our  governmental  experts  are  now  studying 
ways  of  increasing  the  output  of  our  staple  exports, 
silk  and  tea,  and  of  encouraging  the  manufacture 
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of  cotton  in  China.  1  he  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  we  hope,  will  yet  become  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  China,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  will  begin 
to  have  labor  agitations,  but  our  nation  must  create 
its  industries  first. 

"In  the  encouragement  of  our  industries  we  are 
handicapped  by  the  treaty  regulations  with  the 
powers,  by  which  the  duty  on  all  imports  to  China 
is  fixed  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  at 
present  not  able  to  regulate  our  tariff  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufacture,  nor  for  moral  purposes.  If  we  wish 
to  exclude  tobacco  or  alcohol,  as  in  this  nation  you 
exclude  opium,  we  are  helpless.  We  cannot  raise 
the  tariff  on  these  articles. 

When  asked  what  reforms  were  being  pro- 
posed by  the  new  government  Dr.  Chu  replied: 

"The  first  need  seems  to  be  to  strengthen  China 
nationally,  by  increasing  our  commerce  and  our 
military  forces.  One  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  republican  government  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  national  militia  similar  to  that  of  this 
nation. 

"The  Chinese  are  not  a  warlike  race,  but  we 
realize,  with  Russia  pressing  upon  us  from  the  one 
side,  and  Japan  from  the  other,  that  we  must  have 
better  national  defense.  The  system  of  a  national 
militia  of  trained  men  subject  to  call,  who  are  al- 
lowed the  duties  and  privileges  of  ordinary  citizen- 
ship, will  not  only  create  this  defense,  but  will  per- 
meate the  whole  extent  of  the  Republic  with  a  spirit 
of  national  unity.  And  this  militia,  with  an  in- 
creased standing  army,  will  give  us  better  position 
with  the  world  powers. 

"We  realize  that  economic  and  industrial 
power  constitutes  the  best  national  defense.  It  has 
been  said  that  England  will  never  fight  with  the 
American  nation,  not  because  she  fears  America's 
military  or  naval  power,  but  because  she  fears  such 
a  war  would  result  in  at  least  partial  famine  in 
England.  China  can  never  hope  to  make  Amer- 
ica or  the  European  powers  dependant  upon  her 
commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  this,  but  the  Chi- 
nese can  hope  by  the  increase  of  commerce  with 
the  world  to  materially  benefit  the  standing  of  the 
Chinese  nation  at  international  conferences. 
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The  Woman  s  International  Club  of  Shanghai. 

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 


The  Wo  man's  International  Club  of  Shanghai 
was  organized  in  1910  with  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  promoting  friendly  relations  between  edu- 
cated Chinese  women  and  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties living  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  bring  about  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  each  other's  social  cus- 
toms. 

Later  its  scope  of  activities  was  enlarged  so 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  dedicating  part  of  its 
energies  to  philanthropic  and  educational  work, 
thus  exemplifying  that  there  exists  in  the  Orient  an 
organization  of  women  that  is  moving  along  the 
same  progressive  lines  as  those  being  followed  by 
the  Woman's  Clubs  of  the  Occident. 

Although  its  constitution,  by-laws  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  American,  and  its 
affiliation  with  the  Woman's  Clubs  of  the  United 
States  is  close,  it  has  a  distinction  all  of  its  own. 
The  character  of  its  membership  is  not  duplicated 
by  any  other  Woman's  Club  in  the  world,  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  heard  such  a  variety  of 
languages  and  dialects  as  are  heard  at  its  purely 
social  meetings.  Six  European  languages  and  ten 
Chinese  dialects  are  spoken  by  its  members.  When 
the  club  meets  for  business  purposes  or  when  it 
goes  into  executive  session,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  language  used  is  English,  but  the 
Year  Book  is  published  in  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Mandarin  Chinese,  the  classical  language 
of  the  country. 

Addresses  delivered  to  the  club  by  visiting 
Europeans  and  Americans  are  interpreted,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  into  Chinese,  so  that  the  visi- 
tor's message  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
Oriental  members. 

Shanghai  is  an  international  city,  divided  into 
sections  governed  by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  and  China,  and 
the  laws  of  the  home  countries  are  dominant  in  the 
several  concessions.  A  Briton  must  be  tried  in  a 
British  court,  and  American  in  an  American  court, 
a  Frenchman  in  a  French  one  and  so  on. 

The  Woman's  International  Clug  of  Shanghai 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  of 
Shanghai,  although  its  charter  was  issued  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  English  crown  colony  of  China. 

The  business  and  social  meetings  of  the  club 
are  held  in  rooms  assigned  to  it  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  International  Institute,  which,  among 
its  other  activities,  conducts  a  Museum  of  Modern 
Industrial  Arts. 

The  Woman's  International  Club  is  famed 
throughout  the  Far  East  for  its  hospitality.  A 
charming  form  of  entertainment  to  distinguished 
women  passing  through  Shanghai  is  a  garden  party, 
held  on  the  spacious  and  beautiful  lawns  surround- 
ing the  National  Institute.  When  these  open-air 
receptions  are  given  in  the  afternoon  the  grounds 
are  decorated  with  Chinese  banners,  vari  colored 
parasols  and  the  flags  of  all  nations,  while  an 
added  touch  of  brilliancy  is  given  to  the  gatherings 
by  the  gorgeously  embroidered  robes  of  the  Orien- 
tal men  and  women,  in  contrast  with  the  filmy 
gowns  of  the  European  woman  and  the  more  som- 
ber clothes  of  their  escorts. 

In  the  evening  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns 
take  the  places  of  the  flags  and  transform  the 
grounds  into  a  veritable  fairyland. 

At  these  social  gatherings  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded visiting  women  from  other  countries  of 
meeting  in  a  delightfully  informal  manner,  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  leading  Chinese  officials 
and  Mandarins. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  foreign  woman 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  travel  through  China  to 


meet  Chinese  women  of  the  better  class,  as  they 
are  never  seen  in  public  places,  therefor  the  social 
intercourse  afforded  by  the  receptions  of  the 
Woman's  International  Club  has  been  provocative 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  for  they  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  to  an  intelligent  un- 
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derstanding  of  the  ability  of  the  educated  Chinese 
women  to  participate  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the 
club  activities  of  women  all  over  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  club,  however,  is  not  wholly 
of  a  social  nature,  as  since  September,  1912,  it 
has  acted  as  the  local  agent  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  work  sent  to  Shanghai  from  four  Industrial 
Schools  for  women,  located  respectively  at  Chee- 
foo.  Shantung,  Soochow  and  Wusich.  These 
schools  were  established  by  wealthy  Chinese 
women;  and  women  and  girls  are  taught  needle 
work,  lace  making,  embroidery  and  painting  as  a 
means  of  making  their  living.  The  schools  are 
controlled  and  supervised  wholly  by  Chinese  wo- 
men. 

In  the  same  year  the  club  began  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and  maintain- 
ance  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  Deformed  and 
Crippled  Chinese  women,  where  they  might  also 
become  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting,  and  al- 
though the  attention  of  the  members  was  diverted 
from  this  work  by  the  recent  revolution,  when  the 
members  were  called  upon  to  resolve  themselves 
into  a  Red  Cross  Society  and  labor  for  the 
wounded  in  the  hospital  of  Nanking  and  Hang- 
chow,  the  serious  work  of  the  club  has  been  again 
directed  toward  that  object. 

One  of  the  educational  features  of  the  club  is 
the  conversation  sections  which  meet  weekly  for 
study  and  practice  in  foreign  languages,  as  well 
as  Mandarin  Chinese,  the  language  of  the  Chinese 
officials  and  scholars,  but  which  is  not  spoken  col- 
loquially in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  nor  anywhere 
in  China  by  the  merchant  or  coolie  classes. 

Among  the  Chinese  members  of  the  club  are 
Mme.  Wu,  the  interesting  wife  of  Dr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  and  who  has  herself  a 
large  circle  of  friends  at  our  capitol  and  all  over 
the  United  States. 


Miss  Charlotte  Chang,  a  grandniece  of  Gen- 
eral Li  Hung  Chang,  the  "Gladstone"  of  China, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Wells  College,  and  a  post 
graduate  of  Columbia.  She  is  the  recording  sec- 
retary and  acts  as  the  official  hostess  of  the  club, 
and  her  expert  knowledge  of  European  etiquette 
and  social  deportment  and  her  own  charming  per- 
sonality and  kindly  tact  have  done  much  to  stim- 
ulate international  good  will.  Mme.  Wu  Chang 
Chu,  daughter-in-law  of  Wu  Ting  Fang,  and 
Mme.  Y.  C.  Tong  and  Mme.  Tong  Hsien,  wives 
of  prominent  Chinese  officials,  are  her  able  assist- 
ants. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Reid,  whose  husband,  attached 
to  the  American  Legation,  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  siege  of  Peking,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  this  unique  inter- 
national organization. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  Shanghai  are  all  active  members,  while 
those  on  the  list  of  honorary  members  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  club  are  women 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  many  countries. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  wife  of  our  own 
ex-President,  has  been  thus  honored,  as  have  also 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  wife  of  the  steel  magnate; 
Lady  Florence  Cecil,  wife  of  the  well  known  Eng- 
lish diplomat;  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  who  inaug- 
urated the  crusade  against  foot-binding  in  China; 
Mrs.  Emily  Lemke  of  London;  Mrs.  William  G. 
Low  of  New  York,  whose  husband  provided  the 
funds  for  the  International  Institue  buildings  as  a 
memorial  to  his  father;  Mrs.  H.  L.  W.  Bevan  of 
Australia,  whose  two  sons  were  prominent  educa- 
tors in  China,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach,  wife 
of  the  distinguished  Shakespearean  scholar,  who 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  interpretative  re- 
citals of  the  Shakespearean  plays  to  the  Chinese. 
Mrs.  Darrach  is  the  accredited  delegate  of  the 
Woman's  International  Club  of  Shanghai  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  Woman's  Clubs  at  Chi- 
cago in  June. 

«      i  i 

PERSONALITIES 

Mrs.  Frances  L.  Morgan,  widow  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft,  are  op- 
posed to  equal  suffrage.  Mrs.  Morgan  is  also  re- 
ported as  having  said  she  could  not  understand  why 
men  remain  in  the  newspaper  profession  instead  of 
going  into  some  decent  business. 

i       «  i 

Madame  Susanna  Ibsen,  the  wife,  widow  and 
inspiration  of  the  greatest  modern  dramatist,  died 
in  Sweden  April  2nd. 

i      i  i 

It  was  a  scientific  woman  farmer,  Mrs.  Minnie 
G.  Smith,  who  was  the  first  to  ship  ripe  cherries 
from  California  into  the  eastern  market  this  season. 
«      4  4 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  the  President  of 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  died  April  4th  in  the 
midst  of  her  labors.  Her  achievements  are  world- 
wide. 

A       i  A 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Black,  who  is  just  completing  her 
second  year  as  President  of  the  California  Club, 
will  be  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco  County  dur- 
ing the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  next  year.  Her 
wide  acquaintance  and  personal  popularity  fit  her 
for  this  responsible  place. 

i       «  A 

Miss  Ann  Reasoncr  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
was  85  years  of  age  on  the  day  she  enjoyed  a 
twenty-five  mile  bicycle  ride  in  the  snow. 

A       4  4 

Miss  Francesca  Alexander's  mother  recently 
celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birthday  in  Florence, 
Italy.  John  Ruskin  was  one  of  her  life  long 
friends. 
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California  Invites  the  World — and  the  W( 

Will  Be  an  Importan 

SOME  INTERESTING  NOTES  ON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATIC 

HAS  IN  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  EXP( 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  no  other  prev- 
ious Exposition,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  have 
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the  women  worked  in  such  entire  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  the  men  as  they  are  now  doing  in 
preparation  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  next  year,  is  in- 
tegral in  its  composition,  yet  a  sub-committee  of  the 
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Men's  Directorate,  with  which  it  works  in  all  de- 
partments of  makmg  ready  to  receive  the  world. 

The  Woman's  Board  is  an  incorporated  body 
of  thirty-six  directors,  from  which  the  officers  are 
elected,  and  a  variable  number  of  associate  and 
honorary  directors.  This  directorate  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  number  of  women  who  are  organized 
into  county  auxiliaries,  and  who  contribute  their 
services  to  the  Exposition  through  the  channel  of 
the  Board.  These  county  auxiliaries  are  esteemed 
as  the  most  valuable  helps  in  the  process  of  bring- 
ing every  woman  in  the  State  into  close  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Board,  and  the  development  of  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn  is  president  of  the 
Woman's  Board  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  the 
honorary  president.  These  two  women  have  been 
friends  for  many  years,  and  are  thoroughly  en 
rapport  in  their  views  and  policies  in  regard  to 
woman's  work  for  the  Exposition.  Each  is  giv- 
ing her  best  of  time  and  effort. 

The  Board  was  formed  in  1911,  directly  after 
the  United  States  entrusted  the  making  of  the  Ex- 
position to  San  Francisco.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  call  for  the  patriotic  backing  of  all  citizens, 
and,  quite  naturally,  a  large  number  of  women  re- 
sponded. The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
sexes  was  wiped  out  at  that  time  and  certainly  since 
then  there  has  been  no  apparent  difference  in  ca- 
pabilities or  direction  of  interest.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  new  order  of  things  political  in  California; 
it  may  be  due  to  the  acknowledged  efficiency  of 
the  western  woman.  Whatever  the  underlying 
cause  the  fact  remains  that  women  are  working  side 
by  side  with  the  men  and  without  confusion  or  dup- 
lication of  effort. 

There  will  be  no  Woman's  Building  at  the 
Exposition,  this  decision  being  a  further  carrying 
out  of  the  idea  of  co-operation  in  the  strictest  ac- 
ceptance of  that  term.  There  will  be  no  depart- 
ment devoted  exclusively  to  exhibits  of  women,  but 
there  will  be  a  place  where  California  women  will 
be  hostesses  to  the  world.  But  even  here  they  will 
not  receive  alone.  They  will  preside  in  the  same 
capacity  that  the  men  of  the  State  will  act  as  hosts. 

The  Woman's  Board,  however,  apart  from 
the  work  being  done  in  co-operation  with  the  men, 
has  taken  upon  itself  two  very  definite  obligations 
— one  material,  the  other  moral.  The  first  in- 
volves the  furnishing,  maintaining  and  administer- 
ing of  the  California  Host  Building,  the  latter  the 
organization  of  a  permanent,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  which  will  in- 
sure protection,  guidance  and  comfort  to  visitors 
to  the  West  in  1915,  particularly  to  young  people. 

The  Board  is  assembling  the  fund  with  which 
to  furnish  the  California  Building  by  means  of 
auxiliary  memberships.  There  is  an  auxuliary  or- 
ganization in  each  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  of 
California.  Each  county  has  a  chairman  and  as 
many  sub-chairmen  as  there  are  towns,  cities  and 
hamlets.  Every  membership  in  the  auxiliary 
brings  with  it  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  with  an  ar- 
bitrary one  dollar  for  a  pin,  the  official  badge  of 
membership.  With  these  moneys  the  Board  ex- 
pects to  furnish  the  Host  Building  and  administer 
it  for  the  ten  months  of  the  Exposition.  The 
women  in  the  counties  are  very  enthusiastic,  and 


are  eagerly  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu 
unprecedented  in  Exposition  making,  of  heipin 
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s  Board  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
tor  in  Entertaining  It 

VARIED  SUBSIDIARIES— WHAT  THE  BOARD  IS  DOING  AND  THE  PART  IT 
4ERE  WOMEN  ARE  DOING  BIG  THINGS 


he  Travelers'  Aid  Society  was  formed  at  the 
stion  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  its  organ- 
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'  1  and  incorporation  effected  through  the  ef- 
""iof  Mrs.  Sanborn  and  other  members,  who 
he  behef  that  no  woman's  work  is  paramount 
Ifare  work  and  social  service.     In  the  direc- 

Hof  the  Travelers'  Aid  is  representation  from 
church,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
the  bay  region,  from   the   civic,  labor. 
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commercial  and  patriotic  organizations,  steamship 
and  railroad  lines  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen.  The  Woman's  Board  is  repre- 
sented by  two  members,  Mrs.  Sanborn  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  S.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  chairman  of  the  county  auxiliary 
organization  committee.  The  Travelers'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  California  is  patterned  after  that  of  New 
York,  and  so  well-laid  are  its  plans  for  the  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  the  travel  which  will  come 
to  San  Francisco  in  1915  that  the  Woman's  Board 
feels  assured  that  there  will  be  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  lost  girls  after  the  final  toll  is  taken  at  the 
Exposition  gates.  Agents  of  the  Society  will  meet 
every  train  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
will  also  be  posted  at  all  the  steamship  and  ferry 
docks. 

Another  activity  in  which  the  Woman's  Board 
is  taking  a  part  is  that  of  the  Pioneer  Mother 
Monument  Association,  an  organization  within  the 
Board  and  formed  to  erect  an  enduring  monument 
to  Motherhood,  especially  dedicated  to  the  Pio- 
neer Mother  of  the  West.  Mrs.  Sanborn  is  chair- 
man of  this  subsidiary  society,  and  has  done  much 
to  interest  the  public  in  contributing  to  the  fund 
with  which  to  honor  and  glorify  motherhood. 
Charles  Grafly  of  Philadelphia  has  been  given  the 
commission  for  the  monument.  It  is  to  be  one  and 
one-half  times  life  size,  of  bronze,  and  will  cost 
$25,000. 

Then,  women  are  working  in  the  various  de- 
partments into  which  the  Exposition  work  is  di- 
vided. There  are  four  chief  divisions:  Exploita- 
tion, Concessions,  Exhibits  and  Works.  The  Di- 
vision of  Exploitation  keeps  the  Exposition  and  its 
glories  before  the  world  at  all  times  and  as  much 
as  possible.  Its  duties  are  manifold,  but  the  great 
and  one  aim  is — publicity.  George  Hough  Perry 
is  chief  of  this  department.  Among  his  assistants 
IS  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Simpson,  a  director  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  and  a  former  newspaper  women 
of  wide  experience  and  acknowledged  ability. 

In  the  Department  of  Sociology  are  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kent,  wife  of  Congressman  Kent;  Miss  Alice 
Griffith  and  Miss  Katherine  Felton.  In  the  Live 
Stock  Department  is  Mrs.  William  Grant  of  Vaca- 
ville,  and  in  the  Department  of  Manufactures  is 
Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Woman's  Board.  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Hoover  is 
an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

The  Board  will  bring  to  San  Francisco,  dur- 
ing the  Exposition,  six  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished women,  these  chosen  by  a  committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss  is  the  chairman.  There 
will  be  four  foreign  women  and  two  American. 
Each  of  these  women  will  address  San  Francisco 
audiences  of  women  at  meetings  to  be  arranged  by 
the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  Mrs.  Fdson 
F.  Adams,  Mrs.  I- rank  B.  Anderson,  Dr.  Mariana 
Bertola,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mrs.  Aylett  R. 
Cotton,  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Dimond,  Mrs.  Jose|)h  A. 
Donohoe,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Reuben 
B.  Hale,  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale,  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst.  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  Jr.,  Mrs.  C. 
Edward  Holmes,  Mrs.  John  Johns,  Mrs.  Abbie 


Krebs,  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  I.  Lowen- 
berg.  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Mrs.  John  F.  Mer- 
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rill,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Pills- 
bury,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  F.  G.  San- 
born, Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Sesnon,  Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Slack,  Mrs.  Max  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney, 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright 
and  Mrs.  Laurence  I.  Scott. 

The  associate  members  are  Mrs.  George  B. 
Sperry,  Mrs.  Alexander  Russell,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Stan- 
ton, Miss  Janet  Peck,  Mrs.  George  Hough  Perry, 
Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  M  iss 
Alice  Griffith,  Miss  Katharine  Felton  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  A.  Hoover. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  CHU 
Mrs.  Chu  will  represent  the  women  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  report  informally  on  the  things  of 
interest  to  women 
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Clubs  and  Club  Lite  Everywhere 

PERSONAL  MENTION  OF  WELL  KNOWN  CLUB  WOMEN— NEWS 
OF  CLUB  LIFE  AND  ACTIVITIES   GLEANED  FROM 
FAR  AND  NEAR 


In  our  first  issue  of  Everyrvoman — in  her  new- 
dress — we  greet,  with  a  warm  heart.  Clubs  and 
Clublights  Everywhere.  For,  truly,  wherever  we 
have  met  the  brilliant  women  who  are  the  bright- 
lights  of  club  life,  there  we  have  found  inspiration 
and  pleasure,  no  matter  how  overburdened  or  fa- 
tigued we  were  a  moment  before.  These  women 
carry  with  them  an  atmosphere  that  produces  a 
soul  warmth  which  brings  new  life  in  its  breath 
and  vibrates  with  ambition. 

We  have  a  great  State,  and  no  matter  how 
far  our  ambitions  may  honorably  carry  us,  we  can 
be  broad,  generous,  and  helpful  to  one  another. 
It  is  inevitable  that  this  coming,  great  International 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  draw  us  closer  to- 
gether and  make  us  better  acquainted — as  friends 
and  neighbors,  when  we  shall  combine  with  Every- 
Tvoman  in  doing  our  part  to  gain  the  success,  hon- 
ors and  pleasures  that  are  in  store  for  all  of  us. 
United  we  stand!  That  is  the  spirit  Ever^wowan 
shall  foster  in  the  future,  as  her  editor  has  lived  up 
to  in  the  past,  in  all  other  publications,  with  which 
we  have  been  connected. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  welcome  and  know 
many  of  the  incoming  officers,  women  whose  worth 
and  ability  are  a  guarantee  for  the  future  welfare 
of  club  life — a  life  that  has  come  to  mean  so  much 
— there  is  also  a  feehng  of  longing  for  those  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  behind  the  gavel  and  the 
buzzer;  though,  they  unquestionably  desire  and  de- 
serve a  rest,  after  the  strenuous  and  honorable  ser- 
vice they  have  so  unselfishly  rendered  to  the  State 
and  the  women  thereof.  But,  we  are  not  losing 
them;  their  hearts  and  brains  will  always  be  back 
of  the  good  works  they  have  helped  to  create  and 
maintain,  and  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud, 
t      t  t 

San  Francisco  District. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  service  in  the  San 
Francisco  District  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  women  who  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  work.  It  has  produced  many  excellent 
results.  Notably  at  the  recent  wireless  luncheon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  retiring  and  in- 
coming officers.  The  interchange  of  thought 
through  the  medium  of  the  wireless  idea  proved  a 
perfect  success.  Wireless  stations  in  charge  of  De- 
partment Chairmen  flashed  messages  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  year  in  each  department. 

Thoughts  and  ideas  clothed  in  appropriate 
words  flew  with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  the  wire- 
less. Wit  and  wisdom  abounded,  interspersed 
with  music,  and  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  that 
the  songs  were  by  our  California  composer,  Thos. 
V.  Cator  Jr. 

We  part  reluctantly  from  cur  labors,  yet  with 
ii  sense  of  relief  joined  with  the  hope  that  our  suc- 


cessors may  enjoy  the  same  whole-hearted  compan- 
ionship of  a  united  board  in  the  new  administration 
of  the  District. 

Many  interesting  conferences.  Reciprocity 
Days,  District  County  Councils,  fine  club  pro- 
grammes on  special  subjects,  have  marked  our 
progress;  functions,  great  and  small,  all  tending  to 
establish  our  great  Federation  advancement.  It 
would  take  many  pages  to  give  the  details  of  every 
line  of  work,  and  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  do  so,  but  I  am  just  gomg  to  close  by 
giving  you  a  copy  of  one  of  the  many  complimen- 
tary "messages"  received  during  our  administration: 

With  fullest  appreciation  of  all  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me,  I  remain. 

Very  gratefully  and  cordially, 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman. 
Mayor's  Office,  San  Francisco, 

April  9,  1914. 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman, 

President  Board  of  Directors, 
San  Francisco  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mrs.  President: 

Through  the  club  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Mayor  has  learned  that  the  term  of  office  of  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
District  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  over 
which  you  preside,  is  about  to  expire. 

Having  in  mind  the  excellent  service  rendered 
by  your  board  while  the  city  was  recently  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Raker  Hetch- 
Hetchy  bill  at  Washington,  the  Mayor  has  asked 
me  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  loyal  support  of  San  Francisco's 
claims  so  generously  shown  by  your  board  at  all 
times. 

The  judgment  of  the  women  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, expressed  through  your  convention  at  Santa 
Rosa,  and  subsequent  resolutions  passed  by  your 
board,  were  of  great  weight  in  Washington  during 
the  debates  on  the  Hetch-Hetchy  bill,  and  it  is  in 
full  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  of  the  constant 
interest  of  your  Board  of  Directors  and  of  your 
legislative  committee,  that  this  letter  is  written. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  Rainey, 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 

t      t  t 

The  San  Francisco  District  Executive  Board 
on  April  4th  gave  one  of  the  most  novel  affairs  held 
during  the  past  season.  It  took  place  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  and  was  in  honor  of  the  retiring  and  in- 
coming officers.  Plans  had  been  made  to  make  it 
the  same  success  that  had  attended  all  other  iunc- 
lions  of  this  popular  board,  and  a  most  unique  af- 
fair was  the  result.     The  plan   of   the  program, 


with  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  in  the  decorations, 
was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Aubury  of  Bur- 
lingame,  who  was  also  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  District.  Mrs.  Aubury's  plan  was  to  make 
it  a  "wireless  luncheon,"  with  all  greetings  to  come 
in  the  form  of  messages,  all  talks  of  one  minute  to 
be  "night  messages,"  and  all  three  minute  talks  to 
be  timed  by  the  "ticker.  '  The  decorations  were 
to  represent  stations,  the  main  station  to  be  at  the 
speakers'  table.  This  idea  was  carried  out,  and 
worked  out  very  prettily,  and  much  more  practi- 
cally than  it  reads.  A  wireless  station  was  con- 
structed in  front  of  Mrs.  Sexton,  the  chairman  of 
the  day,  and  Mrs.  Aubury,  the  official  "wireless 
receiver,"  and  messages  were  transmitted  so  quickly 
that  they  kept  the  speakers  "on  the  jump"  all  the 
time.  A  wireless  apparatus  was  also  very  much 
in  evidence,  and  the  "spark"  and  the  "buzzer"  did 
much  to  keep  merriment  at  a  very  high  pitch  at 
times.  The  sparks  flashing  from  Mrs.  Aubury's 
eyes  testified  to  the  enjoyment  she  took  in  giving 
the  speakers  a  quick  "call  off"  when  the  time  limit 
was  up. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton,  the  chairman  of  the  day, 
was  in  her  very  happiest  mood,  and  her  announce- 
ments were  delivered  in  her  best  "wireless  vocab- 
ularly,"  and  witty  in  the  extreme. 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman,  President  of  the  Dis- 
trict (retiring),  opened  the  program  in  her  usual 
happy  way,  and  introduced  Mrs.  Percy  J.  King, 
who  also  helped  to  make  the  affair  have  a  happy 
beginning.  Then  Mrs.  Sexton  took  hold,  and  the 
way  in  which  that  program  went  forward,  with  the 
buzzer  and  the  spark  announcing  another  message 
when  a  member  forgot  that  she  did  not  have  the 
whole  day  to  herself,  was  a  constant  laugh,  and 
also  showed  that  the  club  woman  does  not  take 
offense  when  she  is  "properly  called  down."  (You 
see,  nobody  said  anything — but  the  buzzer,  and  no 
one  could  take  offense  at  that.) 

The  Past  Presidents  of  the  District.  Mrs.  Hurff 
and  Mrs.  Lovvenberg,  were  present  and  recounted 
their  experiences  during  their  incumbencies.  Then 
came  the  presidents  of  the  clubs,  and  they  had  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  Cards  had  been  sent 
to  the  presidents  of  the  many  clubs  asking  that  they 
come  prepared  to  answer  a  certain  question  (pre- 
sented on  the  card),  and  that  they  answer  this  in 
ten  words.  This  question  related  to  the  work  of 
their  respective  clubs  for  the  entire  year,  and  to 
hear  some  of  their  efforts  was  a  lesson  in  the  club 
woman's  efforts  on  "concentration."  You  know 
that  is  asking  a  great  deal  to  present  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  clubs  in  ten  words,  but  when  you 
say  all  of  the  wonders  for  a  year  in  ten  words,  one 
would  think  that  was  asking  an  impossibility,  but 
it  wasn't,  and  some  of  the  replies  were  a  revela- 
tion.    I  wish  I  had  space  for  them. 
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The  prettiest  part  of  the  afternoon  was  a  little 
presentation  made  to  the  beloved  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Shuman.  This  offering  was  from  her  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  and  took  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
seed  pearl  and  amethyst  necklace,  just  as  dainty 
and  pretty  a  piece  of  jewelry  as  one  could  imagine. 
Mrs.  King  made  the  presentation,  and  her  words 
expressed  the  love  which  all  the  members  of  the 
board  hold  for  this  dear  little  lady.  It  was  a  fit- 
ting finish  to  an  affair  which  was  voted  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  novel  affair  of  clubdom  during  the 
past  club  season. 

California  Club. 

During  the  past  sixteen  years  no  woman's  or- 
ganization of  San  Francisco  has  taken  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  the  welfare  of  our  city  than  the  Cali- 
fornia Club.  For  this  civil  and  socialogical  ser- 
vice the  club  has  gained  recognition  throughout  the 
city  and  State. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1897,  a  group 
of  twenty-seven  women  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Lovell  White  in  San  Francisco  and  formed  a  new 
club.  It  was  with  a  conception  of  helpfulness  and 
service  that  these  women  started  this  new  organiza- 
tion on  its  career  of  usefulness,  and  in  many  ways 
their  aim  has  been  realized. 

The  new  club  was  officially  named  California 
Club  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Lovell  White  was 
chosen  for  its  president,  which  office  she  ably  held 
during  the  first  four  years  of  its  history.  The 
whole  period  of  the  club's  existence  has  been  filled 
with  service  both  initiative  and  co-operative  along 
civic,  socialogical,  educational  and -legislative  lines. 

The  work  of  the  club  is  generally  conducted 
m  its  four  departments,  though  some  matters  of  pub- 
lic service  are  carried  through  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors acting  for  the  club  as  a  whole.  The  four 
departments  are  those  of  Education  of  Study,  Civ- 
ics, Social  Science  and  Out  Door  Art.  The  three 
latter  departments  carry  on  the  work  of  the  club  in 
the  community,  while  the  Educational  department 
is  devoted  to  various  lines  of  study  and  training 
among  the  club  membership. 

The  department  of  education  represents  the 
home  life  of  the  club  and  plans  through  the  work 
taken  up  in  its  various  sections  to  provide  both  study 
and  recreation  to  suit  the  taste  and  interest  of  the 
club  members.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  included  in  this  department  a  Literature  sec- 
tion. Players'  and  Dancing  sections,  Choral  and 
Whist  sections,  besides  sections  devoted  to  French 
and  Home  Economics.  Three  finished  dramatic 
entertainments  were  furnished  by  the  Players'  sec- 
tion. The  Dancing  section  held  two  afternoon 
Dansants  which  were  largely  attended,  and  the 
Choral  section  presented  an  Afternoon  Convert,  be- 
sides giving  great  pleasure  by  its  singing  at  other 
functions  of  the  club. 

During  December,  1913,  there  was  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  department  of  education  a 
successful  Art  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  Califor- 
nia artists.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  exhibit  a 
painting  by  Clarence  K.  Hinkle  was  purchased  by 
the  club. 

The  departments  of  Civics,  Social  Science  and 
Out  Door  Art  are  constantly  busy  with  work  along 
their  particular  lines.  The  regular  meeting  days 
of  the  club  are  the  first,  third  and  last  Tuesdays  of 
the  month,  and  frequently  some  program  of  a  spe- 
cial character  is  presented  on  the  second  Tuesday. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  in  the  club  year 
an  open  meeting  is  held  to  which  all  persons  inter- 
ested are  invited.  These  "Sunday  Assemblies," 
as  they  are  called,  were  originally  established  for 
business  women  not  at  leisure  during  the  week,  but 
in  later  years  the  public  generally  has  been  invited, 
as  these  meetings  constitute  part  of  the  educational 
and  social  work  of  the  club  in  the  community.  1  he 
program  which  is  presented  is  planned  to  be  both 
educational  and  entertaining,  and  is  always  attended 
by  an  appreciative  audience.     In  this  and  many 


other  lines  of  work  and  study  the  California  Club 
is  maintaining  its  placs  of  service  in  the  city,  besides 
making  life  broader,  more  satisfactory  and  happier 
for  the  women  who  compose  its  membership, 
t       T  t 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Association 
gave  its  last  social  day  for  this  season  on  Mon- 
day, April  I  3.  It  was  more  than  a  social  success. 
It  was  educational,  in  as  much  as  it  brought  into 
vision  in  a  most  enjoyable  way  the  pleasures  and 
habits  and  much  of  the  character  of  Alaska's  peo- 
ple. Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  famous  for  her  Alaska  writings,  and 
as  miner  and  explorer  of  that  far-off  country,  was 
chairman  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Hart's  programs  are 
always  original  and  strong,  and  this  excelled  all 
others. 

With  all  the  pleasure,  there  was  a  touch  of 
sadness,  when  Juanita  Miller,  the  daughter  of  our 
late  lamented  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  recited  '  Com- 
rades   of    the    Klondyke."     This    was    the  first 
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Alaska  poem  written  by  her  father,  and  Juanita  re- 
cited it  in  a  manner  which  impressed  her  hearers 
with  the  feeling  that  "she  is  a  chip  off  the  old 
block."  She  wore  the  moose  hide  costume  in  which 
her  father  made  his  Alaskan  trip.  Miss  Miller 
proves  her  talented  blood.  Her  dancing  and  sing- 
ing showed  the  grace  and  finish  of  a  professional. 

The  value  of  the  program  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  compositions  and  accompaniments  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brenner.  The  poems  of  Mr.  Sam  Dunham 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder.  All  who  took  part 
were  admirably  fitted  for  the  work. 

Mrs.  Hart  gave  an  original  poem  and  was  quite 
at  home  in  directing  and  taking  a  leading  part. 

During  the  reception  that  followed,  Mrs.  Dar- 
row  (who  just  returned  from  her  honeymoon 
abroad),  and  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  con- 
tributed to  the  program,  were  cordially  welcomed 
and  entertained.  Following  is  the  program  as 
given : 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  chairman  of  the  day. 
Instrumental — "Alaska     March"  (original), 
Mr.  J.  H.  Brenner. 

2 —  "Alaska  to  Uncle  Sa  m,  poem  written  by 
Mr.  San  Dunham,  author  of  "The  Goldsmith  of 
Nome";  "The  Men  Who  Blaze  the  Trail." 

3 —  Instrumental — (a)  "Beautiful  Alaska," 
composed  by  Augusta  Svhneide  of  Valdez,  Alas- 


ka; (b)  "Navigating  the  Air,"  composed  by  T.  J. 
Ryan  of  Skagway,  Alaska. 

4 —  "Comrades  of  the  Klondyke,"  first  Alaska 
poem  written  by  Joaquin  Miller,  recited  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Juanita  Miller  in  the  moose  hide 
ccstume  worn  by  her  father. 

5 —  '  Alaska,"  poem  written  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Schroeder,  author  of  "Taj  Mahal  to  the  Golden 
Gate." 

6 —  Song  in  Chinook  and  native  dance. 

7 —  Native  character  impersonations,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Owens.  Interpretative  poem,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hart.  Tooquet-Thlinglet  water  carrier.  Urzuruk, 
Eskimo  seal  hunter.  Skunda,  medicine  man,  Chil- 
kat  tribe.  Klishina  and  Mickaninny,  Eskimo 
mother  and  child. 

8 —  Song,  "The  Totem  Pole"  (original),  Vin- 
cent S.  Walsh  with  Mrs.  Vincent  Walsh  at  the 
piano. 

9 —  Southeast  Alaska  Indian  dances — "Pot- 
lach,"  "Totem,"  "Shadows,"  "Love,"  by  Misses 
Juanita  Miller,  Jeannette  Owens,  Cora  Barton. 

10 —  Instrumental  solo,  "The  Potlach"  (orig- 
inal), J.  H.  Brenner. 

11 —  Eskimo  dances,  "Spring,  "  "Snow"  and 
"Wind,"  from  Alaska,  Labrador  and  Siberia,  fol- 
lowed by  civilized  Eskimo  dances  in  native  cos- 
tumes from  Point  Hope. 

12 —  "Columbia,"  Miss  M.  Kinsler. 

Mrs.  T.  Lcwenberg,  who  has  had  two  very 
successful  years  as  president  of  the  Association,  was 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  by  having 
Mrs.  Marshall  Darragh  (our  former  Lady  Teasle 
of  the  Chronicle)  as  guest  of  honor. 

t       t  t 

The  Sunday  Assembly  of  the  California  Club 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month 
has  been  for  the  past  year  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn,  and  the  program 
for  the  most  part  have  been  on  important  topics  of 
interest  to  the  public.  Last  month  the  subject  was 
"The  Housing  Problem  in  San  Francisco,"  by 
Dr.  Parker  of  the  University  of  California  and 
member  of  the  California  Immigration  Commission, 
appointed  by  Governor  Johnson  in  accordance  with 
a  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature. 

Dr.  Parker  is  a  man  who  is  interesting  as  a  hu- 
man being  and  of  course  he  gives  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. He  carefully  investigates  every  subject  he 
wants  to  know  about  and  he  has  an  open  mind  when 
he  begins,  though  he  may  sometimes  be  firmly  con- 
vinced when  he  ends  his  research.  By  the  way, 
this  research  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Parker  is  of  people 
and  things  and  not  of  books.  His  story  of  work- 
ing the  mines  was  most  interesting.  When  he 
showed  to  the  women  and  men  of  his  audience  what 
a  grave  problem  confronts  California  when  the  ca- 
nal becomes  a  working  reality,  he  convinced  them 
all  that  it  will,  as  he  says,  take  more  than  a  Com- 
mission to  solve  the  many  problems  of  vital  nature 
that  will  confront  the  State  and  Nation.  Too  much 
money  in  the  hands  of  too  few  people;  too  much 
power  given  to  those  few  by  that  money  were  the 
causes  given  by  the  learned  doctor  for  the  unem- 
ployment condition,  the  child  labor  evil  and  the 
wage  evil  where  a  wage  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 
When  asked  what  country  of  the  earth  is  best  meet- 
ing these  questions  his  answer  was  "Sweden." 
When  asked  how  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils 
he  described,  so  clearly  and  sympathetically,  he 
hedged  for  a  time  but  finally  said  his  only  remedy 
was  "Socialism" — meaning  the  socialization  of 
means  of  production  and  distribution. 

In  some  ways  the  lecture  was  quite  a  departure 
from  anything  of  the  kind  the  women  have  listened 
to  in  that  auditorium,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  doctor's  theories  were  attacked  in  very 
strong  language.  Dr.  Parker  declared  he  enjoyed 
the  meeting  very  much,  and  it  was  evident  that  many 
of  the  women  did  also,  even  if  they  did  not  agree. 
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NEW  ERA  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Nothing  speaks  more  plainly  for  the  effective 
work  done  by  the  women  of  California  since  secur- 
ing the  ballot  and  its  intelligent  use  than  the  or- 
ganization and  accomplishments  of  the  New  tra 
League  of  California,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  League  is  political — the  word  political 
bemg  used  advisedly.  It  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  have  all  more  or  less  figured  in  the 
political  improvements  which  have  occurred  in  the 
State  during  the  past  half  a  dozen  years. 

Its  achievements  have  been  many.  It  does 
neither  philanthropic  nor  reform  work.  It  devotes 
itself  to  constructive  movements  that  are  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  city.  The  League 
endeavors  to  promote  efficiency  in  office  through 
sympathetic  co-operation  with  the  officials  in  every 
way. 

Activity  in  the  bond  election  for  the  extension 
of  the  Municipal  railways  was  a  most  gratifying 
accomplishment  of  recent  date,  entering  the  cam- 
paign upon  official  invitation  from  the  administra- 
tion— the  President  of  the  League  being  invited  to 
be  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  the  campaign. 

When  the  Helch-Hetchy  bill  to  secure  a  pure 
water  supply  for  San  Francisco  was  in  jeopardy 
before  Congress,  the  League  again  responded  to  a 
call  for  aid,  extending  its  activities  not  only  over 
all  California  but  the  United  States,  receiving  hon- 
orable mention  thereafter  as  one  of  the  effective 
agencies  in  securing  its  successful  passage.  Credit 
for  securing  the  appropriation  and  appointment  of 
three  women  Protective  Officers  goes  to  the  Wel- 
fare Department  of  the  League,  Mrs.  George 
Sperry,  chairman. 

Under  the  Street  Committee  city  lots  covered 
with  debris  from  the  calamity  of  1 906  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  will  soon  be  flower  gardens —  the 
planting  and  tending  being  done  by  the  school 
children. 

For  two  years  the  League  has  striven  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Greek  colony,  endea\oring 
thereby  to  have  them  escape  the  experience  of  a  new 
people  in  a  strange  country.  Through  Mr.  George 
Pappagoerge,  member  of  the  League,  a  most 
friendly  feeling  has  destroyed  antagonism  which 
might  have  arisen  and  most  interesting  organi7ation 
is  being  carried  on. 

The  Music  Committee — Miss  Minnie  Webster 
chairman — has  undertaken  to  organize  a  Peoples 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Association  with  6,000 
members,  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  support 
ten  symphony  concerts  at  the  popular  price  of  25 
cents,  establishing  thereby  a  permanent  symphony 
orchestra  in  San  Francisco. 

All  the  work  of  the  League  has  been  done  by 
both  men  and  women  working  side  by  side-  and 
with  equal  interest. 

t       T  t 

The  Parent  Teachers'  Club  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  has  had  a  successful  year.  A  circulat- 
ing library  for  the  members,  devoted  to  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  mothers,  has  been  inaugurated 
and  programs  of  similar  nature  have  made  up  a 
busy  year.  The  club  has  opened  every  session  with 
a  half-hour  work  in  Parliamentary  practice  during 
the  year,  and  the  president,  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  has 
certainly  kept  the  organization  up  to  its  high  stan- 
dard of  past  seasons. 

i       i  i 

A  new  organization  in  San  Francisco  called 
"The  Society  for  Befriending  Girls,"  starts  off 
with  a  list  of  members  and  officers  that  bespeak  for 
it  a  large  success.  At  a  recent  reception  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kohl  made  an  address  and  presided  over 
the  business  meeting. 

Fhe  officers  of  this  organization  are  the  Mes- 
dames  C.  C.  Mohun,  president ;  Mrs.  James  A. 


Folger,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl, 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  third 
vice-president;  Miss  Farren,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Donohoe,  treasurer. 

t      t  t 

At  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  meeting 
held  recently  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  a  very  lively 
debate  on  Slate-wide  Prohibition  was  held,  with 
Albert  Elliot,  Andrea  Sbarboro,  Theodore  Bell, 
Charles  F.  Oldham,  Lewis  Haas  and  F.  W.  Van 
Sicklen,  on  the  side  of  the  grape  growers,  and  Dr. 
Howard  H.  Russell,  Rev.  A.  C.  Bane,  Professor 
Thomas  Reed  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Rev.  S.  D.  Huntsinpiler  for  the  Prohibitionists. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Graufner,  president  of  the  Center,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mott  as  chairman 
of  the  afternoon. 

t       t  T 
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One  of  the  important  club  events  of  April 
was  a  cotillion  given  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  by 
the  Papyrus  Club  as  a  sort  of  finale  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful club  year  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Byrne. 

T       t  t 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Association 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  represented  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  State  Federation  in  Riverside  by  its 
full  quota  of  delegates.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow 
was  selected  by  the  president,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
to  be  her  personal  delegate,  and  Mrs.  Augusta 
Cahill  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  both  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  association  of  long  stand- 
ing, will  complete  the  delegation. 

t      t  t 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  President  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  will  pre- 
side over  the  largest  gathering  of  women  ever  held 
in  America  when  she  calls  the  General  Federation 
to  order  in  Chicago  in  June. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT  FROM  THE 
CLUBS 
By  Mrs.  Amy  C.  Aubury 

The  Women's  Club  of  Santa  Rosa,  of  which 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Sweet  is  president,  are  arranging  a  Rose 
Carnival,  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  month  of 
May.  The  school  children  are  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  exercises,  and  there  will  be  a 
Juvenile  Queen,  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the 
present  time  centering  on  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion. There  are  several  contestants  for  the  honor. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  other  organiza- 
tions, and  the  residents  in  general,  are  co-operating 
with  the  club  women  to  make  the  fete  a  success, 
and  when  Santa  Rosa  "gets  together,"  we  all 
know,  and  the  club  women  of  San  Francisco  in 
particular,  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  affair. 

»      t  t 

What  do  you  think  of  this  for  enterprise?  The 
Richmond  Woman's  Club,  a  very  young  club  of 
the  Alameda  District,  is  soon  to  own  its  own  home, 
and  such  a  home!  It  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20,000,  and  at  very  little  cost  to  the 
club  outside  of  the  expense  attached  to  the  lot,  and 
the  finishings  and  furnishings  of  the  club-house. 
The  great  part  of  the  material  and  all  the  labor 
will  be  donated,  and  the  business  men  of  the  town 
have  given  cash  donations.  Labor  Unions  will 
give  their  Sundays  over  to  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  the  club  women  will  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  for  the  men. 

This  will  all  be  done  in  appreciation  of  what 
the  Woman's  Club  has  done  for  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, in  which  work  the  club  has  always  found 
the  citizens  willing  to  co-operate.  For  three  years 
or  more  the  club  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
civic  work  of  the  busy  little  town,  the  women  serv- 
ing on  many  of  the  boards  performing  public  work. 
They  are  now  reaping  the  reward  for  their  generous 
and  unselfish  attitude  on  all  public  questions,  on 
which  this  body  was  always  consulted. 

Another  club  in  this  thriving  town  is  the  West 
Side  Improvement  Club,  which  is  also  doing  much 
civic  work,  the  latest  being  the  donation  of  a  public 
drinking  fountain  for  Richmond,  and  securing  the 
funds  for  a  branch  library  building.  This  club 
is  small  in  numbers,  but  particularly  "large"  in 
activity. 

t      t  t 

During  the  past  month  the  Hanford  Woman's 
Club  (San  Joaquin  District),  held  a  Rose  Car- 
nival in  the  Woman's  Club  House  of  that  city. 
This  is  the  first  flower  carnival  held  there,  but  on 
account  of  the  pronounced  success  with  which  it 
was  met,  the  ladies  have  decided  to  make  it  an 
annual  event.  Mrs.  Dixon  L.  Phillips  was  in 
charge  of  the  affair,  and  arranged  a  very  elaborate 
musical  program,  with  prominent  musicians  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  participating.  A 
most  beautiful  display  of  flowers  greeted  the  visi- 
tors, of  which  there  were  many  from  all  over  the 
State.  Prizes  were  given  for  single  entries  and 
collection  displays  of  roses,  and  some  of  the  club 
women,  who  are  amateur  gardeners,  won  prizes 
for  the  beautiful  roses  which  they  took  great  pride 
in  displaying  as  an  evidence  that  the  club  woman 
always  has  time  to  take  up  work  which  will  tend 
to  further  the  love  for  the  beautiful  in  life.  The 
ladies  of  the  club  stripped  their  gardens  for  the 
decorations  of  the  club  house,  which  was  a  scene 
of  beauty,  and  called  forth  much  praise  for  Mrs. 
Phillips,  the  chairman  of  the  affair. 

f       t  T 

The  San  Mateo  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League  held  a  meeting  in  April,  this  time  at  Col- 
ma,  at  the  north  end  of  the  county,  having  invited 
both  the  women  of  Daly  City  and  Colma  to  attend 
the  meeting.  Mrs.  George  Miller  presided.  This 
auxiliary  to  the  California  Civic  League  are  add- 
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ing  members  to  the  branch  at  every  meeting,  and 
the  Colma  meeting  added  another  twenty  members. 
The  Center  now  numbers  over  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, with  only  three  meetings,  and  Burhngame  and 
San  Mateo  still  to  be  canvassed  for  members.  At 
the  present  time  the  Center  is  devoting  itself  entirely 
to  the  mosquito  and  fly  campaigns,  juvenile  work, 
and  the  effort  to  remedy  poor  sanitary  conditions  in 
unincorporated  towns.  They  will  co-operate  with 
the  San  Mateo  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  work 
of  the  extermination  of  the  mosquito,  and  will  also 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Juvenile  Court  Com- 
mission in  the  work  taken  up  by  that  body.  Mrs. 
Shuman,  a  member  of  the  Center,  is  the  head  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  Commission  in  San  Mateo 
County,  and  will  also  lead  in  this  work  in  the  Cen- 
ter. At  the  meeting  in  Colma  it  was  decided  to 
petition  the  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  that  the 
position  of  Assistant  Probation  Officer  be  created 
and  that  a  woman  be  appointed  to  the  position. 
Mrs.  George  Miller  is  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Aubury,  secretary, 
f       t  T 

The  Primary  system  of  voting  is  meeting  with 
popular  favor  in  most  of  the  clubs  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District,  and  also  in  the  Alameda  District. 
During  he  last  month  that  method  was  used  in  the 
Laurel  Hall  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  testifies 
to  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  Laurel  Hall  for 
Miss  Christine  Hart,  for  all  the  cards  were  re- 
turned with  the  name  of  Miss  Hart  for  president. 
The  day  the  results  were  announced,  however,  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  some  were  displeased  with 
announced  names  of  other  officers  and  nominations 
from  the  floor  took  place.  Miss  Jessica  Briggs, 
a  very  popular  member,  was  placed  in  nomination 
for  vice-president. 

The  Adelphian  Club  of  Alameda  has  also 
tried  the  Primary  system  with  good  results,  and 
with  no  nominations  from  the  floor.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Burgner  was  elected  president  of  this  club. 

Corona  Club  of  San  Francisco  also  used  the 
Primary  system  of  voting  this  year. 

t       t  t 

San  Francisco  is  still  dancing,  and  the  clubs  in 
particular.  Papyrus  has  her  dancing  section, 
which  has  converted  all  the  card  devotees  to  danc- 
ing, and  the  concluding  function  of  the  section  was 
held  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  the  I  7th  of  April. 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Byrne,  the  popular  president,  led 
the  cotillion,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond, 
both  leaders  in  the  dancing  section.  Several  "The 
Dansants"  have  been  held  by  this  club  during  the 
season,  all  of  which  have  been  voted  the  best  ever, 
and  since  dancing  in  the  club  was  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Byrne,  who  has  given  much  time  to  furthering 
the  social  life  of  the  club,  much  sorrow  is  expressed 
that  she  will  not  accept  another  term  as  president. 
However,  Mrs.  Richmond  will  probably  continue 
the  work  along  the  same  lines  as  Mrs.  Byrne,  and 
the  social  side  will  be  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
coming  season  with  the  Papyrus  Club. 

t       t  t 

A  City  Planning  Exhibit  has  been  the  center 
of  attraction  for  the  past  ten  days  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  since  the  co-operation  of  the  club  women  was 
solicited  in  the  advertising  of  this  work,  and  also 
in  the  social  part  of  it,  it  was  bound  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Prominent  club  women  acted  as  hostesses, 
five  from  each  of  the  largest  clubs  receiving  on  the 
different  evenings,  and  the  club  women  making  up 
a  large  part  of  the  attendance.  These  exhibits 
have  attracted  much  attention  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  and  met  with  the  same  success  in  Los 
Angeles. 

t       t  t 

The  Outdoor  Art  League  will  do  good  work 
if  they  carry  out  the  plans  outlined  to  beautify 
Lombard  street  in  San  Francisco.  Lombard  street 
is  one  of  the  main  avenues  leading  to  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  Outdoor  Art  League  should  receive 


the  assistance  of  all  the  Civic  Clubs  in  their  efforts 
to  make  this  street  presentable  for  1915.  At  the 
present  time,  it  looks  little  better  than  a  month  after 
the  earthquake — that  is,  that  part  in  the  vicinity 
of  Van  Ness  avenue,  and  it  is  almost  at  the  risk 
of  one's  life  to  make  that  descent  from  Polk  to 
Van  Ness.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  League  to 
erect  overhead  arches,  with  trailing  vines,  and  to 
improve  the  lots  which  are  now  garbage  dumps  for 
the  surrounding  neighborhood.  These  lots  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  city,  and  it  might  be  well  for  the 
League  to  solicit  the  funds  for  their  improvement 
from  the  many  rich  property  owners,  who  are  no 
doubt  holding  them  until  the  Exposition  opens,  in 
the  hope  of  selling  them  at  that  time,  and  even  if 
beautified,  would  not  prevent  them  from  doing 
anything  which  might  bring  in  large  financial  re- 
turns. Let  the  Outdoor  Art  League  block  any 
such  movement  as  this,  if  improvements  are  made 
at  any  but  the  owners'  expense. 

t       t  T 

Another  flower  festival  during  the  month  was 
that  held  in  San  Jose  by  the  Associated  Improve- 
ment Clubs  of  that  city.  Several  of  these  are 
woman's  clubs,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  what  was  known  as  a  "Poppy  Fes- 
tival, "  and  took  place  at  Linda  Vista,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town.  During  April  the  poppies  were 
in  the  height  of  their  glory,  and  great  yellow  fields 
met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  affair  took 
place  on  "Fire  Prevention  Day,"  and  drills  by 
teams  of  women  from  the  several  clubs  were  a  part 
of  the  exercises,  which  spoke  well  for  clear  brains 
in  case  of  the  necessity  for  quick  action  in  time  of 
fire.  A  literary  program  was  also  rendered, 
t       t  t 

The  Pioneer  Mothers'  Monument  Fund  was 
greatly  enlarged  last  month  by  the  Dansant  held  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  arranged  by  some  of 
the  leading  ladies  of  the  Association  of  Pioneer 
Women  of  California,  and  which  took  place  on 
April  15th.  The  sum  secured  was  a  large  one, 
and  will  be  added  to  the  general  fund  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  Pioneer  Moth- 
ers, and  which  will  be  placed  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  at  the  Ex- 
position. The  committee  in  charge  of  the  monu- 
ment, with  Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  at  the  head, 
have  already  given  the  commission  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Charles  Grafly,  an  Eastern  sculptor,  and 
calls  for  three  bronze  figures,  a  mother  and  two 
children.  Four  bas-reliefs  of  Westerji  life  will  be 
inserted  in  the  pedestal. 

t       t  t 

The  club  women  of  Santa  Clara  are  to  have  a 
home  which  will  be  indicative  of  the  early  life  of 
the  people  of  their  county.  Some  time  ago  they 
purchased  the  adobe  house,  built  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  originally  owned  by 
Senor  Pena,  and  their  intention  was  to  merely  re- 
store it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  town.  Some  wise 
brain  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  club  house  of 
the  structure,  with  the  result  that  work  has  been 
commenced  on  its  restoration.  The  rafters  will  be 
restored  in  their  original  state,  as  will  the  tile  roof. 
The  porch  will  also  be  rebuilt  to  resemble  the  orig- 
inal, with  an  immense  pergola  serving  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  club  house,  and  which  will  be  cov- 
ered with  an  immense  grape  vine.  Some  of  our 
other  clubs  might  do  well  to  adopt  this  idea — 
those  who  are  worrying  over  club  houses.  I 
should  think  that  Sonoma  would  have  a  few  of 
these  old  adobe  houses  still  standing.  Have  you? 
t       t  t 

The  Adelphian  Club  (Alameda  District) 
have  adopted  the  Primary  system  of  voting  their 
members  into  office,  and  it  is  acknowledged  a  great 
success.  With  this  system  every  one  has  a 
"whack"  at  the  nominations,  and  you  are  allowed 
to  so  express  yourself — not  out  loud,  mind  you, 
but  on  a  little  slip  of  paper,   and   your  greatest 


friend  (?)  will  not  know  if  you  voted  for  her 
greatest  enemy,  thus  saving  the  day  for  everybody, 
and  the  two  receiving  the  highest  votes  being  placed 
on  the  ticket.  Isn't  that  easy?  Think  of  the 
heart  aches  that  are  saved,  and  think  of  what  the 
poor  old  nominating  committee  are  saved,  for  in 
the  past  there  never  have  been  a  nominating  com- 
mittee who  have  not  been  accused  of  everything 
from  arson  up  to  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
that  "hanging  would  be  too  good  for  them,  etc. 
Hurrah  for  the  Primaries." 

t       t  t 

Cap  and  Bells  Club  has  again  outdone  itself 
in  Shakespeare  roles.  We  always  expect  surprises 
when  we  attend  any  of  the  performances  of  this 
popular  club,  but  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 
was  a  perfect  revelation  to  many.  Mrs.  B.  E.  F. 
Easton  is  one  of  the  talented  amateurs  of  Cap  and 
Bells,  whose  acting  is  so  much  enjoyed,  and  Mrs. 
Meusdorffer  is  another.  The  last  function  of  the 
season  took  place  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  in  San 
Francisco,  and  was  attended  to  a  capacity  filled 
auditorium.  The  music  was  led  by  Miss  Banner- 
man  and  Madame  Sartori,  with  a  large  chorus  sup- 
plied from  the  membership  of  the  club. 

i       i  i 

Mrs.  Henry  Gervais, 

Librarian  Public  Library  of  Burlingame 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  of  the  club  women  of  Burlingame,  Mrs. 
Henry  Gervais  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Librarian  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city. 
From  a  dingy  old  room  she  has  converted  the  li- 
brary into  a  delightful,  sunny,  "homey"  place, 
which  is  now  sought  as  a  diversion.  When  one 
enters  the  library  his  first  thought  is  "how  delight- 
fully homelike."  Plants  and  flowers  are  almost 
as  plentiful  as  the  books.  The  sun  pours  in  the 
bright  clean  windows,  and  "glooms"  are  not  en- 
couraged. Everything  that  can  help  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  eye,  whether  in  the  shape  of  dec- 
orations, or  mere  cleanliness,  is  carried  out  by  Mrs. 
Gervais. 

She  has  arranged  a  "children's  corner,"  and 
the  children  of  the  city  are  encouraged  to  come 
there  and  read,  and  one  entering  after  school  hours, 
would  gain  the  impression  that  it  is  a  study  hour 
in  some  classroom  rather  than  a  public  library. 
She  has  had  a  table  specially  constructed  for  the 
tots,  with  chairs  to  match,  where  they  will  not  have 
to  sit  "with  their  feet  hanging  down."  Then,  best 
of  all,  she  takes  an  interest  in  what  the  children 
read,  and  her  advice  is  always  sought  before  a  se- 
lection is  made.  The  children  all  adore  her,  and 
she  is  the  "town  Aunt,"  and  is  known  among  them 
as  Aunt  Mane.  She  is  doing  very  much  to  im- 
prove the  young  minds  of  Burlingame,  and  the 
mothers  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  no  im- 
proper reading  is  allowed  on  the  public  book 
shelves,  and  much  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  all  books.  Mrs.  Gervais  has  specialized  on  the 
children's  department,  and  it  is  said  that  this  de- 
partment cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  depart- 
ment of  a  like  kind  in  the  State. 

From  a  library  of  a  few  hundred  books  when 
she  assumed  the  position,  she  has  built  it  to  many 
thousands.  She  has  a  co-operative  system,  which 
entitled  the  member  to  one  of  the  new  books,  for 
the  sum  of  five  cents,  which  they  can  retain  for  one 
week,  which  soon  pays  for  the  book,  besides  al- 
lowing a  revolving  sum  which  pays  for  many  ex- 
tra books.  The  idea  of  Mrs.  Gervais  has  been 
much  appreciated,  as  the  library  appropriation  is  a 
particularly  meager  sum,  especially  as  the  library 
is  the  most  popular  insitution  in  the  town,  and  the 
latter  is  growing  rapidly. 

She  also  has  the  nucleus  for  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  curios,  and  has  had  displays  of  home  and 
foreign  products,  with  the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product.  There  are  educational  exhibits, 
and  collected  with  much  patience  by  Mrs.  Gervais. 
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News  from  the  Southern  Calif  ornia  Clubs. 


WHAT  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF 
THE  STATE  ARE  DOING— ENTERPRISE  SHOWN  IN  MANY  WAYS 


The  College  Woman's  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  graduates  of  Stan- 
rord  and  the  University  of  California,  presented 
what  was  known  as  a  Creative  Evening  on  April 
18th.  "The  Progenitors,"  and  "The  Flax," 
both  written  by  members  of  the  club,  were  the  of- 
ferings, and  gave  much  pleasure.  The  first  deals 
with  the  club  woman,  and  her  problem — How 
much  to  the  home  and  how  much  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  treatment  of  this  weighty  (?)  ques- 
tion created  much  enjoyment  for  the  audience. 
"The  Flax"  is  a  fairy  play,  and  was  prettily  ren- 
dered by  the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Section. 
A  musical  program  followed,  and  then  a  dance 
concluded  the  evening.  1  he  College  Club's  af- 
fairs are  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  college 
set  in  Los  Angeles,  and  always  contain  some  in- 
tellectual treats  for  the  members. 

T       t  t 

Here's  some  more  Southern  California  enter- 
prise. The  Tropico  Woman's  Club,  with  a  build- 
ing lot  to  their  credit,  found  that  they  had  a  piece 
of  property  in  a  very  desirable  section  of  town,  and 
which  lot  might  be  sold  to  very  good  advantage. 
Did  they  hold  on,  simply  because  it  was  to  be  then 
home?  Indeed  they  did  not!  They  sold,  and 
are  now  seeking  another  lot,  with  a  large  surplus, 
which  will  be  added  to  their  buildmg  fund.  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  with  such  enterprise  as 
this,  they  will  soon  own  their  own  their  own  home. 
1  hey  might  well  follow  the  example  of  the  Rich- 
mond Club,  in  the  Alameda  District,  who  are  se- 
curing their  home  at  little  expense,  and  it  will  be 
some  home  when  they  get  it,  too. 

t       t  T 

An  equally  talented  set  of  women  compose  the 
College  Woman's  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
lately  presented  "1  he  Progenitors,  "  by  a  member. 
Miss  Nina  Updike,  and  later  "The  Flax,"  a  fairy 
play,  also  written  by  a  talented  member.  fheir 
program  was  labeled  "A  Creative  Evening,"  pre- 
senting only  creations  from  the  brains  of  their  own 
members.  The  music  was  also  composed  by 
members,  and  altogether,  an  evening  of  the  most 
intense  enjoyment  was  prepared  for  the  audience. 
The  College  Club's  affairs  are  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest.  There  membership  is  very 
large,  and  most  of  the  members  represent  the  one- 
time students  of  either  Stanford  or  University  of 
California,  although  not  altogether  a  California 
College  membership,  having  similar  affiliations  to 
the  Collegiate  Alumnae  of  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity. 

i      i  i 

The  Tropico  Club  will  be  represented  by  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  Lynch,  with  Mrs.  Barker  at  the  Riv- 
erside Convention  of  the  California  Federation  the 
last  of  this  month. 

T       T  t 

The  Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  largest 
club  belonging  to  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs, 
its  membership  now  reaching  the  fifteen  hundred 
mark,  and  more  coming,  as  it  was  voted  recently 
to  keep  the  membership  open  and  not  to  limit  it. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Jones  is  the  president,  and  it 
needs  a  woman  of  wide  sympathies  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this 
office. 

The  club  has  twelve  departments  covering  a 
range  of  interests  not  often  found  in  such  organiza- 


tions, from  parliamentary  practice  to  pure  milk. 
Fhe  department  meetings  are  well  attended  and 
the  spirit  of  the  club  is  kept  vital  in  this  way.  1  he 
club  entertained  over  five  thousand  guests  last  year. 
Philanthropy  in  various  forms  is  maintained  by 
help  of  members,  by  donations  and  by  lending  a 
hand  when  others  attempt  anything  for  the  good  of 
all.  The  Ebell  owns  its  $75,000  club  home  and 
has  just  purchased  an  adjoining  piece  of  real  estate 
so  that  its  buildings  may  be  enlarged.  T  he  new 
lot  cost  $15,000,  and  is  a  needed  improvement,  as 
the  commodious  present  quarters  are  all  to  small  for 
the  increasing  membership. 

t      t  t 

Pasadena. 

There  are  a  few  names  which  stand  out  con- 
spicuously in  the  records  of  the  artistic  and  educa- 
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tional  growth  of  the  city  from  the  earliest  days  in 
which  Pasadena  became  conscious  of  its  possibili- 
ties of  prestige.  It  would  be,  on  the  whole,  diffi- 
cult to  make  even  a  partial  list  of  those  whose  long, 
steady  pull  for  the  betterment  of  Pasadena  and  for 
the  broader  outlook  of  women  in  general  has  put 
this  place  on  the  map  of  woman's  work. 

Mrs.  Alice  Coleman  Batchelder  has  been  one 
of  these.  For  a  number  of  years  past  her  Cham- 
ber Concerts  have  been  a  distinctive  and  distin- 
guished feature  of  musical  life  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. These  concerts,  given  in  series,  and  main- 
taining an  exalted  standard  of  excellence,  have 
given  to  the  advancing  years  of  the  city's  musical 
growth  a  metropolitan  quality  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  travelled  and  cultured  among  its  residents 
as  well  as  by  those  who  look  to  them  as  a  means 
of  larger  musical  education.  Her  interest,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  matters  musical.  She  has 
been  a  prime  mover  in  Pasadena's  Music  and  Art 
Association,  and  since  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Batch- 
elder,  an  artist  and  teacher  of  note,  has  very  nat- 
urally and  gracefully  adorned  the  circles  which 
unite  the  two  branches  of  art  in  a  common  cultural 
impulse. 


Sunny  Crest,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Burdette,  crowns  the  "millionaire  thorough- 
fare," and  Mrs.  Burdette  just  seems  naturally  to 
lead  in  the  path  of  progress  in  things  civic,  philan- 
thropic and  educational.  1  he  Burdettes  get 
things  both  by  individual  inheritance  and  "by  mar- 
riage," and  are  able  to  maintain  a  really  successful 
salon,  a  thing  extinct  as  the  dodo  in  most  other 
regions  of  the  earth.  Mrs.  Burdette  was  for  a 
number  of  years  head  of  the  Associated  Charities 
and  the  Pasadena  Hospital. 

The  Woman's  Civic  League  is  the  latest  un- 
dertaking to  which  she  has  given  her  interest  and 
zeal,  as  organizer  and  first  president.  It  has  big 
people  to  discuss  big  things  before  it  and  it  then 
proceeds  to  put  into  practice  what  it  hears  and 
approves. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Gartz  has  under  her  wing  a  most 
novel  and  worth-while  plan  for  bringing  people  into 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  think- 
ers and  doers.  At  her  beautiful  Altaden  home 
she  has  built  a  lovely  little  club  house  which  she 
offers  as  a  sort  of  open  forum  for  the  presentation 
interesting  things  from  interesting  people  on  every 
conceivable  subject.  A  frequent  speaker  at  these 
gatherings  is  Mrs.  Ada  Heineman,  who  was  for- 
merly a  special  pleader  in  the  cause  of  women  and 
children  in  the  law  courts  of  Chicago.  When 
Mrs.  Heineman  was  appointed  to  this  position  she 
was  the  first  woman  lawyer  ever  charged  with  such 
a  duty.  Her  talks  on  the  laws  pertaining  to  wo- 
men and  children,  stripped  of  legal  nomenclature 
and  presented  in  simple  direct  form,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  fitness  of  women  for  their  duties  of 
suffrage. 

t      t  t 

The  Hollywood  Club  in  the  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict are  preparing  to  make  their  town  a  beauty 
spot  of  Southern  California,  anticipating  the  pres- 
ence of  many  visitors  during  Exposition  time.  They 
are  co-operating  with  the  Los  Angeles  women, 
working  for  that  city,  but  all  are  concentrating  on 
making  Hollywood  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and 
the  attraction  of  visitors  to  that  already  beautiful 
town.  When  it  is  considered  how  far  away  from 
the  Exposition  grounds  they  are,  but  the  advantage 
they  expect  the  Exposition  will  bring  to  them,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  attention  our  club  women  are 
taking  in  the  matter  of  beautifying  San  Francisco. 
A  window  box  here  and  there,  and  maybe  on  the 
sixth  story  of  some  apartment  house,  is  not  going 
far  in  the  work  of  beautifying  a  large  city.  A 
clean-up  day  may  help  some,  but  that  is  only  one 
step.  Club  vs'omen,  get  together,  call  your  hus- 
bands together,  and  formulate  some  plan  to  beau- 
tify your  city,  and  remove  all  traces  of  the  fire. 
The  earthquake  left  no  trace,  all  out-of-town 
"knocks"  to  the  contrary,  but  the  fire  did,  so  get 
busy,  and  clean  up  the  fire  debris.  Another  thing, 
concentrate  on  some  beautiful  place  near  your  city 
(taking  a  lesson  from  Hollywood)  and  take  one 
of  our  garden  spots  (and  I  assure  you  we  have 
many  more  than  Los  Angeles),  and  make  it  a 
bower  of  beauty.  Whether  it  be  in  Marin,  Ala- 
meda or  San  Mateo,  let  us  all  get  together,  and  see 
what  can  be  done.  Our  flowers  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  let's  show  'em  off — 
for  once,  at  least.  My  suggestion  would  not  call 
for  a  number  of  meetings,  and  lots  of  talk,  but 
work,  work,  work.  If  we  could  only  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  talking  we  do,  we  would 
revolutionize  the  world  in  one  week.  Let's  get 
busy. 
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Local  Council  of  Women. 

WILL  HAVE  ITS  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  QUIN-QUENNIAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  IN  ROME 


About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  most 
prominent  suffragists  of  Europe  were  invited  by 
Susan  B.  Anthony  to  attend  a  council  of  American 
workers  '  in  the  cause,"  where  the  whole,  as  a  sort 
of  ways  and  means  committee,  were  to  plan  cam- 
paign methods  and  decide  on  the  best  possible 
methods  of  convincing  men  that  they  needed  the 
assistance  of  women  in  running  the  government,  it 


MRS.  JOHN  F.  SWIFT 

was  decided  to  start  a  permanent  organization ;  a 
sort  of  clearing-house  where  earnest  and  progressive 
women  could  exchange  ideas,  leave  their  own  for 
distribution,  as  it  were,  and  carry  back  new  ones 
to  the  club  they  represented,  thus  started  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women,  which  later  on  became 
international,  for  there  are  now  branches  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1901  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewell — 
about  forty  women  were  guests  on  this  occasion, 
mostly  suffragists,  and  with  this  nucleus  was  formed 
the  Local  Council  of  Women,  with  Mrs.  Swift  as 
President,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  her  strong 
personality  that  it  became  the  popular  organization 
that  now  numbers  representatives  from  forty 
women's  clubs  and  societies.  Mrs.  Frank  Fred- 
ericks of  the  Forum  and  Tokalon  clubs  was  once 
president  of  the  Council,  as  was  also  Miss  Jessica 
Briggs  of  the  Laurel  Hall  Club.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gamage,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Mrs.  Gamage,  who  was  well  known  in 
suffrage  work,  and  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Woman's  Democratic  League  of  San  Francisco, 
is  one  of  the  hardworking,  enthusiastic  kind  that 
would  insure  a  successful  voyage  to  any  craft  in 
which  she  took  the  helm,  and  she  has  been  espe- 
cially active  in  the  Council  since  she  first  joined  it, 
as  representative  of  the  Daughters  of  California 
Pioneers. 

Later  she  represented  the  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  and  last  May  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Local  Council.  To  this  office  she  has  brought  the 
happy  faculty,  that  her  admirers  claim  she  has,  of 
putting  women  in  the  places  they  best  fill,  and 
bringing  out  the  capabilities  of  each — in  other 
words,  Mrs.  Gamage  never  puts  a  square  peg  in 
a  round  hole,  but  chooses  her  co-workers  to  a 


nicety,  for  the  places  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
She  is  now  specializing  on  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
recently  inviting  Ruth  T.  Ridges  of  Minneapolis 
to  address  the  Council  on  "Child  Life,  the  Human 
Plant,"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grossman  on  "The 
Exceptional  Child." 

At  the  last  meeting  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  Devoe 
of  Washington  State,  and  who  was  on  the 
Woman's  National  House  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
addressed  the  Council  and  formed  here  a  branch 
of  the  "National  Council  of  Women  Voters,  "  of 
which  she  is  president.  Other  good  speakers  are 
scheduled  for  months  to  come.  Mrs.  Gamage 
was  on  the  program  committee  and  is  no  amateur 
in  securing  good  attractions.  The  aim  of  the 
Council  is  to  spread  knowledge  and  to  encourage 
discussion  along  all  lines  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Owing  to  the  number  of  organizations  rep- 
resented, its  influence  is  wide  and  far  reaching,  and 
its  motto,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  is  especially  ap- 
propriate. 

The  quinquennial  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  will  meet  in  Rome  on 
May  the  3rd  of  the  year,  and  at  this  great  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Frank  Fredericks,  who  is  abroaa,  will 
represent  the  Local  Council  of  San  Francisco. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  Miss  Sadie  American  and 
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Dr.  Anna  Shaw  will  represent  the  National  Coun- 
cil from  New  York  and  the  East.  Countess 
Aberdeen  of  Ireland,  the  International  President, 
will  preside  over  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Thelberg  of  Vassar  will  deliver  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses. The  Council  will  continue  in  session 
about  ten  days  and  will  include  some  of  the  most 
noted  women  of  the  world  in  its  deliberations. 
«       «  « 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  whose  member- 
ship is  now  over  1 ,200,  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  rare  Guest  Book  in  which  to  preserve 
a  record  of  its  hospitality  and  treasures  resulting, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  its  world-famous  guests. 
The  book  will  have  corners  of  precious  metal  and 
it  will  be  decorated  with  jewels  and  the  title  illum- 
inated by  one  of  the  members — Mrs.  S.  S.  Frack- 
elton.  Letters  from  persons  who  visit  the  club  will 
be  inserted  by  a  newly  discovered  and  unique  pro- 
cess. 

i       i  i 

Mrs.  Joel  Hillman  of  Washington,  D.  C 
recently  presented  the  Atlanta  Hebrew  Orphan 
Home  with  a  perfectly  good  check  for  $14,000  as 
the  basis  of  a  large  endowment  fund. 


THE 


Vanderbilt 
Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


Tj^OUR  blocks  east  on  34th 
^  Street  from  Pennsylvania 
Terminal;  three  minutes 
south  on  Park  Avenue  from 
New  York  Central  Terminal. 

The  world's  most  attractive 
hotel — 600  rooms,  each  with 
bath. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  manage- 
ment to  operate  an  Hotel  of 
distinction,  with  moderate 
tariff. 
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Among  the  pianists  and  teachers  who  have  re- 
cently located  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Joseph  George 
Jacobson.  who  is  now  connected  with  our  paper, 
awakens  more  than  ordmary  mterest,  m  his  piano 
studio,  where  he  has  established  a  fine  class  of 
pupils.  Using  the  latest  modes  of  instruction, 
that  is  individual  training  of  every  scholar  and  not 
following  the  thousand  and  one  different  ways  la- 
beled "methods,"  he  brings  about  quick  results 
and  thorough  tuition. 

Mr.  Jacobson  was  born  in  South  Africa  of 
German  and  English  stock.  When  a  boy  his 
parents  removed  to  Berlin,  Geimany,  wheie  he 
studied  music  with  Scharwenka,  Dreyschock  and 
Friedenthal.  The  daily  papers  of  San  Francisco 
as  well  as  those  of  Europe  testify  to  his  ability  as 
an  artist. 


The  San  Francisco  People's  Philharmonic 
Association  is  conducting  a  novel  campaign  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next  symphony  season.  The  or- 
chestra will  be  a  unique  assemblage  recruited  from 
practically  every  musical  organization  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fifteen  hundred  by  four  is  the  membership 
of  this  association  banded  together  in  a  common 
effort  to  take  music  out  of  the  category  of  luxury 
and  place  it  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  means 
are  small  and,  who  through  employment,  cannot 
attend  concerts  given  in  the  afternoon.  The  mu- 
sicians are  not  paid  for  rehearsals,  thereby  saving 
some  $600  a  month.  When  one  realizes  that  the 
best  musicians  in  the  city  are  consecrating  them- 
selves to  this  work  the  value  of  this  co-operative 
spirit  becomes  apparent.  We  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  best  symphonies  and  hear  the  singing 
of  wonderful  oratorios,  because  6,000  people  are 
reaching  out  eager  hands  to  help  a  musical  organ- 
ization, which  will  be  permanent  and  never  pass 
away,  because  it  will  lie  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  manager,  has  no  limit  as  to 
plans  for  his  orchestra,  in  whose  ultimate  success 
he  has  never  for  one  moment  doubted.  A  most 
ideal  conductor  is  Mr.  Herman  Perlet,  a  man  of 
wide  experience,  chosen  only  recently  to  be  the  or- 
chestral head  of  the  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs 
of  America,  together  with  Fanny  Bloomfield 
Zeisler. 

The  New  Era  League  to  finance  the  campaign 
was  the  only  needed  link  in  the  chain  of  endeavor. 
The  campaign  is  carried  on  by  the  music  commit- 
tee of  the  New  Era  League  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin  and  Miss  Minnie  E. 
Webster,  from  whom  any  information  can  be  had 
at  her  office  in  room  816,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  and  four.     The  support  of 


every  music  lover  and  lover  of  mankind  is  earnestly 
requested  to  speed  the  good  work.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, speaking  of  the  Association,  said: 

"I  hail  the  work  of  the  Philharmonic  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  all  the  Bay 
region,  and  this  magnificent  audience  is  a  sight  to 
do  any  man  good.  The  arts  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  publicly  administered.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  dapartment  of 
music,  or  a  department  of  arts,  if  you  please, 
which  will  take  precedence  over  departments  of 
police  and  departments  of  sewers. 
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The  American  pianist,  Arthur  Shattuck,  who 
since  two  years  has  been  concertising  in  the  old 
world  and  has  met  with  great  success,  will  return 
to  his  country  for  a  tour  under  the  management  of 
Haensel  and  Jones.  The  European  papers  were 
unanimous  m  their  praise  of  Mr.  Shattuck  as  an 
artist  of  great  capability. 


When  the  Flomzaley's  Quartet  appears  in  this 
city,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing offerings  of  the  season,  it  will  include  in  their 
programme  a  quartet  in  D  minor.  Op.  7,  by  Ar- 
nold Schonberg.  This  composer  is  among  the 
most  talked  men  in  Europe  today,  hailed  by  some 
as  the  futurist  in  music,  repelled  by  others  as  of  an 
unbalanced  mind,  while  a  third  party  admits  frank- 
ly that  they  do  not  understand  him.  In  Nev,  York 
the  gigantic  quartet  did  not  arouse  so  much  contro- 
versy as  anticipated.  Despite  its  length  and  its 
polyphonic  intricacies,  that  cannot  be  understood  at 


first  hearing,  neither  the  press  nor  the  public  seemed 
antagonistic.  No  doubt  the  fine  interpretation  of 
Adolfo  Betti  and  associates  had  much  to  do  in 
creating  the  favorable  impression.  If  the  quartet 
is  "a  feat  of  the  intellect,"  it  is  hard  to  explain  why 
some  people  left  the  concert  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Some  of  Schonberg's  orchestral  pieces  were  recently 
played  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  and  this  is  what 
C.  D.  G.  of  the  Monthlv  Musical  Record  writes 
about  them:  "To  say  that  the  piece  called  "The 
Changing  Chord"  is  a  trifle  less  repellent  than  the 
others — possibly  because  it  is  played  pianissimo 
throughout — is  not  to  imply  that  one  found  it  in 
the  least  degree  intelligible.  But  here  at  least  one 
found  relief  from  the  shrill  squeals  of  piccolos  and 
the  stertorous  gasping  of  muted  brass  which  seem 
to  be  the  favorite  devices  of  the  futurist  composer. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  at  some  far  dis- 
tant date  a  new  standard  of  aesthetic  taste  will  ac- 
cept such  uncouth  sounds.  .  .  But  though 
ugliness  may  in  some  circumstances  be  a  legitmate 
part  of  art,  an  art  which,  according  to  our  present 
idea  consists  of  nothing  else,  can  offer  little  that  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration." 

"Siabal  Mater"  at  the  Hearst  Gree^  Theatre 

The  annual  event  which  draws  the  attention  of 
all  music  lovers  to  the  quaint  and  idyllic  amphi- 
theatre hidden  in  the  hills  of  Berkeley  took  place 
on  Good  Friday  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  conducted  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater'  before 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  weather, 
which  was  grand,  made  the  outdoor  performance 
enjoyable,  and  those  who  attended  were  much  im- 
pressed and  got  abundance  of  pleasure. 

The  brilliant  oratorio  of  such  melodic  beauty, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  few  num- 
bers, impresses  one  more  as  operatic  than  sacred 
music,  has  now  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
Bay  Cities  for  four  consecutive  years.  The  chorus 
and  orchestra  were  rehearsed  to  perfection  and 
great  credit  is  dur  the  conductor  for  his  painstaking 
efforts.  The  programme  of  the  opening  part  was 
the  grand  Leonora  No.  3,  by  Beethoven,  the  three 
numbers  of  the  glorious  Bach-Abert  "Prelude, 
Chorale  and  Fugue"  and  songs  by  Miss  Yvonne 
de  Treville  and  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt. 

We  well  remember  on  the  second  occasion  of 
the  production  of  this  work  Madam  Tetrazinni 
singing  the  "Inflammatus  et  accensus"  in  such  an 
enchanting  manner  and  as  an  introductory  the  "Ave 
Maria."  Last  year  a  quartet  of  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  performance.  This  year  the  soprano  solos 
were  taken  by  Miss  de  Treville,  the  well-known 
coloratura  singer.  The  artist  justified  the  excel- 
lent reputation  she  brings  and  the  audience  appre- 
ciated her  vibrant,  flexible  voice  and  her  refined, 
earnest  expression  of  the  operatic  cantata.  Miss 
de  Treville  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Madam 
Guilbert  by  singing  salon  music  in  costume,  and 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  her  song 
recital  given  for  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Hearst  at 
Pleasanton  enjoyed  a  rare  treat. 

Miss  Pratt,  of  local  fame,  has  a  contralto  voice 
of  exceedingly  rich  proportions  and  possibilities  and 
her  singing  commands  attention.  The  cavatina 
"Fac  ut  portem"  I  thought  was  admirably  sung. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Thomas  C.  Barr.  the  tenor, 
and  C.  F.  Robinson,  the  basso,  did  all  possible  to 
make  the  performance  a  credit  to  any  organization, 
and  place  another  feather  in  the  musical  cap  of 
California. 


To  the  great  annoyance  of  many  American 
music  lovers  who,  while  traveling  abroad  wer^- 
looking  forward  to  hearing  one  of  Wagner's  im- 
mortal music  dramas  in  his  own  theatre  in  Bay- 
reuth,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  each 
year  to  secure  seats  to  any  of  the  performances. 
The  theatre  is  small  and  the  demand  very  much 
in  excess  of  accommodations. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

■^^  PRACTICE 


For  the  next  twelve  months,  at  least,  Everv- 
Tvoman  will  conduct  on  this  page  a  series  of  Par- 
liamentary hints  and  helps,  so  that  the  readers  of 
the  paper  may  have  that  bit  of  mental  mvigoration 
in  addition  to  the  other  departments  of  the  paper. 
The  lessons  are  not  intended  for  the  mentally  de- 
crepit or  indolent — they  are  for  the  alert  and  the 
energized.  Parliamentary  Practice  is  a  system, 
not  of  opinions  but  of  established  rules  and  laws 
for  the  conduct  of  meetings.  When  an  authority 
on  Parliamentary  practice  is  selected,  by  Congress 
or  by  a  State  Legislature,  then  what  that  authority 
says  on  any  rule  is  settled  and  we  do  not  argue  it 
longer.  The  rule  is  established  and  it  is  for  the 
parliamentarian  to  know  what  that  is  and  follow  it 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  Parliamentary  practice  so 
far  as  women's  organizations  are  concerned  is  just 
a  bit  illogical,  because  the  laws  and  rules  are  all 
evolved  and  adopted  for  legislative  bodies  and  then 
are  used  by  deliberative  bodies.  If  we  intended 
to  define  words  in  this  series  we  would  say  that 
legislative  bodies  are  delegates  elected  to  do  other 
people's  work  to  make  laws  for  others,  while  a  de- 
liberative body  makes  its  own  laws  for  its  own 
observance.  A  law  made  by  a  deliberative  body 
is  higher  than  the  parliamentary  law,  and  all  con- 
stitutions say  Parliamentary  rules  shall  prevail, 
except  Tvhere  the  consiilulion  olherwise  provides. 
Expert  parliamentary  opinion  is  frequently  asked 
when  it  is  not  what  is  wanted  at  all.  What  the 
member  should  study  is  the  constitution  of  her  or- 
ganization and  find  out  what  it  says,  then  ask  the 
parliamentarian. 

Theoretically  one  of  the  first  things  we  should 
learn  in  studying  this  subject  is  that  the  minority 
has  rights.  These  rights  are  inherent  and  are  not 
granted  or  conceded  by  the  majority,  they  belong 
to  all,  and  the  minority  is  the  club  just  as  much  as 
the  majority.  It  may  change  into  the  majority  any 
time.  It  IS  for  the  preservation  of  these  •'ights  and 
their  peaceable  enforcement  that  we  adopt  rules  at 
all.  If  the  majority,  only,  was  to  be  considered, 
it  could  enforce  rule  by  physical  power,  but  that  is 
not  desirable,  so  we  have  rules  that  apply  equally 
to  every  member. 

We  will  assume  that  an  organization  has  been 
formed,  of  the  simplest  kind — a  president,  a  sec- 
retary and  members.  The  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion IS  known  and  there  is  business  to  be  done. 
Subjects  must  be  discussed  and  the  organization  as 
a  whole  must  do  certain  things  or  refuse  to  do 
them.  The  president  is  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  business  clearly  and  announcing  results,  in 
other  words,  she  is  the  executive  officer.  The 
secretary  keeps  an  account  of  what  is  done  and 
reports  it  as  she  understood  it.  If  the  organiza- 
tion believe  it  to  be  an  honest  report  it  is  adopted 
and  becomes  then  the  record  of  the  work  of  the 
organization. 

A  motion  is  offered  by  a  member  and  seconded 
by  another  member  and  repeated  by  the  president 
and  discussed  by  the  members  and  finally  decided. 
It  is  how,  when  and  where  to  do  this  that  makes 


By  Mary  Fairbrotlier 

parliamentary  practice  intricate  and  creates  a  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  lesson  in  a  woman's  maga- 
zine. 

A  motion  that  introduces  a  subject  is  called  a 
main  motion.  It  is  not  very  important  to  remem- 
ber what  it  IS  called,  but  it  is  extremely  important 
to  remember  that  only  one  main  motion  may  be 
before  the  house  at  a  time.  If  a  member  has  in- 
troduced a  subject  to  be  voted  "up  or  down"  no 
other  member  may  introduce  any  other  subject  till 
that  one  is  disposed  of.  There  may  be  a  variety 
of  motions  offered  which  relate  to  the  main  motion 
and  these  may  be  parliamentary,  that  is,  they  may 
be  in  order,  but  only  one  main  motion  or  only  one 
subject  at  a  time.  That  we  must  remember.  There 
is  an  exception,  of  course.     Exceptions  keep  us 
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alive.  We  can  introduce  the  subject  of  adjourn- 
ment almost  any  lime.  "  The  motion  to  adjourn 
is  always  in  order,"  is  a  rule  we  often  hear.  It 
is  not  always  in  order,  but  most  always.  It  is  the 
only  new  subject  that  may  be  introduced. 

There  is  a  proper  form  and  manner  of  offering 
a  motion.  This  is  to  rise,  mention  your  name  to 
the  president,  wait  until  she  repeats  your  name  or 
otherwise  recognizes  you  and  then  say,  "Madame 
President  I  move,"  never  say  "I  make  a  motion." 
Every  authority  of  parliamentary  practice  and  of 
language  on  earth  insists  that  we  say  "I  move." 
The  president  waits  for  some  one  to  second  the 
motion,  which  should  be  clone  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  without  any  formality.  Do  not  address 
the  president  or  members,  just  say,  "I  second  the 
motion."  I  he  president  then  repeats  the  motion 
and  it  "is  before  the  house"  and  trouble  begins  par- 
liamentary and  otherwise.  I  hat  trouble  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  lessons. 


Note. — If  any  reader  of  Everx^rvoman  wishes 
to  ask  any  question  relating  to  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  it  will  be  cheerfully  answered  in 
the  publication  the  following  issue,  or  by  mail  if 

postage  IS  enclosed. 


Will  the  Yankee  Find  Her  Out? 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  at  last 
decided  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  that  common- 
wealth an  amendment  giving  to  women  citizens  of 
that  State  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  exact  plan 
in  that  historically  cultured  community  is  to  elim- 
inate the  word  "male"  when  building  a  voter — 
just  as  was  done  in  California.  Poor  Massa- 
chusetts! Come  forth  now  all  the  antis  and  yell 
and  yowl  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other, 
shrieking  to  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  and  Jane  Addams, 
"Why  don't  you  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  your 
own  business?  "  The  antis  always  do  this,  while 
their  poor  children  go  hungry  and  their  poor  hus- 
bands have  no  buttons  on  their  coats  and  their  pants 
and  their  vests.  1  he  children  of  the  antis  never 
get  their  faces  washed  and  the  husbands  of  the 
antis  have  to  cook  their  own  dinners  or  go  to  a 
cafeteria.  Minnie  Bronson  will  be  there  with  her 
smile  and  her  smirk  and  her  ladylike  conduct.  She 
is  a  perfect  lady  and  nobody  can  say  she  isn't. 
She  had  charge  of  a  headquarters  in  California 
that  sent  out  some  circulars  that  were  not  exactly 
ladylike,  but  what  can  you  expect?  When  a 
State  Suffrage  Association  is  bound  to  send  out  a 
million  and  a  half  pieces  of  literature,  a  smiling, 
smirking  lady  has  something  to  do,  and  she  did  it. 
How  else  could  she  earn  her  salary?  The  suf- 
fragists work  for  a  cause,  not  so  Minnie!  She  is 
too  much  of  a  lady  to  compete  in  that  way.  Minnie 
has  been  in  charge  of  other  things  than  anti-suffrage 
headquarters.  She  had  work  at  the  St.  Louis 
fair  and  there  was  no  suffragist  campaign  on.  She 
had  the  same  smile  and  the  same  smirk  and  the 
same  lady-like  behavior.  Did  she  have  the  same 
boss?  None  knows  but  the  boss,  and  he  won't 
tell. 

When  the  grateful  memory  of  women  reach 
out  to  the  pioneers  in  Massachusetts,  when  the 
imagination  tries  to  conjure  an  America  without  the 
influence  of  these  women,  then  indeed  is  one  given 
pause.  All  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
have  been  influenced  toward  higher  light  by  the  un- 
rewarded efforts  of  those  immortal  ones  who  fought 
so  long  and  who  can  only  see  the  results  of  their 
fight  from  some  far  star  as  they  serenely  look  down 
on  us  now.  It  is  high  time  the  Massachusetts 
women  were  placed  among  the  people  of  the  earth, 
albeit  only  descendants  of  those  who  made  the 
woman's  cause  a  foremost  issue  can  be  thus  re- 
warded by  law.  It  is  only  the  descendants  of  the 
great  women  of  America  who  can  now  be  taken 
cut  of  the  class  of  idiots,  criminals,  insane  and 
Minnie  Bronsons  and  placed  among  the  citizenship 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
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It  has  taken  the  author  years  of  earnest  study  to 
gather,  write  and  arrange  the  matter  for  this  book. 
It  is  exquisitely  printed,  bound  and  illustrated.  It 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  take  a  few  hours  off  from 
the  busy,  hum-drum  world  and  feast  tired  eyes  and 


"The  Passionate  Friends" 

George  Eliot  was  forced  to  compel  Maggie  to 
die  in  her  great  study  of  the  eternal  trio,  and  if 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  does  the  same  with  Mary  it  is 
indeed  about  the  only  thing  possible,  as  he  writes 
down  the  rendings  of  the  human  heart  because 
things  will  not  be  right.  Many  reviews  of  "1  he 
Passionate  Friends"  have  been  projected,  all  of 
varying  degrees  of  uselessness,  but  as  all  of  Mr. 
Wells'  books  are  woman  books,  and  as  the  social 
significance  of  sex  relations  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
problem  before  the  human  race  today,  here  is  one 
more  opinion  of  Mr.  Wells'  opinions. 

One  reviewer  says  that  in  former  books  Mr. 
Wells  was  a  better  storyteller  because  he  was  not 
so  much  of  a  philosopher.  In  "The  New  Macha- 
velli"  the  two  broke  away  and  left  the  third  to  do 
as  best  she  might.  In  "  The  Passionate  Friends,  " 
for  the  sake  of  the  sweet  wife  and  innocent  chil- 
dren, the  one  kills  herself  and  leaves  the  two  in 
peace  and  harmony,  even  if  one  does  sorrow  and 
philosophize. 

Mr.  Wells  does  indeed  make  it  very  plain  that 
he  has  no  solution  of  present-day  difficulties.  The 
girl  cannot  marry  the  man  she  loves  because  he  is 
poor,  and  because  she  must  have  around  her  cer- 
tain property  that  only  money  can  buy.  The  girl's 
mother  is  only  a  shadowy  figure,  but  she  dominates 
because  she  has  all  of  human  society  back  of  her  to 
help  her  make  the  girl  be  sensible. 

The  girl  would  not  be  worth  bothering  with  if 
that  was  all,  but  Mr.  Wells  does  not  himself  bother 
with  people  who  are  nonentities.  This  Mary  is  a 
girl  who  refuses  to  belong  to  anyone.  She  even 
makes  a  contract  with  her  husband  that  she  is  al- 
ways and  forever  to  belong  to  herself.  No  such 
thing  as  marital  rights.  One  of  the  prices  she  pays 
for  being  "discovered"  when  she  is  living  with  her 
lover  is  the  annulment  of  this  contract  and  conse- 
quent motherhood  of  two  children.  The  lover  is 
banished  and  for  years  they  hold  no  communication 
of  any  sort.  After  the  lover  marries  and  is  also 
parent  of  several  children  she  writes  to  him  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  now  friends  and  have  earned 
the  right  to  tell  each  other  their  thoughts. 

They  meet  accidentally  and  a  spy  reports 
many  things  to  the  husband  which  did  not  take 
place  and  Mary  decides  to  kill  herself. 

The  husband  and  lover  talk  it  over  and  de- 
cide that  between  them  they  tore  her  to  pieces. 

The  feebleness  and  injustice  of  all  human  jeal- 
ousies, the  age-long  psychology  of  the  man  that  he 
is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  woman,  are  all  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells  to  be  remnants  of  the  cave  life  and 
altogether  out  of  place  in  this  new  age,  but  he  does 
not  pretend  to  believe  that  he  can  talk  or  write  them 


off  the  earth.  1  he  woman's  idea,  the  new  woman  s 
notion  that  she  belongs  to  herself,  is  shown  to  be 
correct  in  theory  and  the  development  of  humanity 
is  shown  to  be  hindered  because  that  theory  is  not 
in  operation,  but  Mr.  Wells  does  not  pretend  to 
show  how  it  could  be  demonstrated  because  the 
social  consciousness  is  not  up  to  that. 
Says  the  hero: 

"She  with  her  resentment  at  being  in  any  sense 
property,  her  self-reliant  thought,  her  independence 
of  standard  was  the  very  prototype  of  that  sister- 
lover  who  must  replace  that  seductive  and  abject 
womanhood,  owned,  mastered  and  deceiving,  who 
waste  the  world  today.  And  she  was  owned,  she 
was  mastered,  she  was  forced  into  concealment. 
What  alternative  was  there  for  her?  What  alter- 
native is  there  for  any  woman?  She  might  per- 
haps have  kept  her  freedom  by  some  ill-paid  work 
and  at  the  price  of  every  other  impulse  in  her  swift 
and  eager  nature.  She  might  have  become  one  of 
those  poor  neuters,  an  independent  woman.  She 
was  destroyed  not  merely  by  the  unconsidered,  un- 
disciplined passions  of  her  husband  and  her  lover, 
but  by  the  vast  tradition  that  sustains  and  enforces 
the  subjugation  of  her  sex.  What  I  had  from  her 
and  what  she  was  is  but  a  mere  imitation  of  all 
that  she  and  I  might  have  made  of  each  other  and 
the  world.  I  know  that  a  growing  multitude  of 
men  and  women  outwear  the  ancient  ways.  That 
black  hatred  which  simple  people  and  common  peo- 
ple cherish  against  all  that  is  not  in  the  likeness  of 
themselves  cease  to  be  the  ruling  forces  of  our  col- 
lective life.  We  want  to  emancipate  our  lives 
from  this  slavery  and  these  stupidities." 

t       t  t 

"Jules  Mersfelder  and  His  Works,"  by  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Morrow,  is  a  work  of  art  by  artists.  In 
this  book  Mrs.  Morrow  has  shown  her  art  in  mak- 
ing one  feel  the  beauty  of  the  paintings,  which  are 
all  reproductions  from  Mr.  Mersfelder's  collec- 
tions, now  on  exhibition  in  his  studio.  In  her  own 
way,  the  writer  carries  the  atmosphere  and  the 
charm  of  the  paintings  to  you,  fully  as  much  as 
the  artist  does,  in  his  way — and.  that  is  saying 
much,  for  the  paintings  are  worthy  of  long  study ; 
and,  so  is  the  book.  If  you  cannot  afford  the 
paintings,  get  the  book  by  all  means. 

t       t  T 
The  Missions  of  California 

A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Racine  McRoskey  has 
just  come  from  the  press.  It  is  a  most  complete, 
entertaining,  instructive  and  reliable  history  of  the 
old  Missions  of  California.  In  fact,  it  is  a  rev- 
elation and  a  treat,  and,  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
work  that  Mrs.  McRoskey  has  so  far  undertaken. 


MRS.  RACINE  McROSKEY 
nerves  on  the  scenes  jf  the  former  glory  of  Califor- 
nia, as  they  are  described  and  illustrated  in  this 
book. 

Mrs.  McRoskey  has  left  nothing  of  value  out. 
Every  work  of  restoration  has  been  given  due 
credit.  Many  poems  by  Ina  Coolbrith  and  by  the 
best  California  writers  come  in  fittingly  among  de- 
scriptions of  historical  events,  and  folk-lore 
abounds,  and  amuses. 

The  book  is  now  for  sale  at  all  first-class  book 
stores. 

t      t  t 

IV hat  One  Woman  Has  Done 

When  Katherine  Dement  Davis  was  recalled 
from  her  Girls'  Home  in  Bedford.  New  York,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  of  Correc- 
tion of  New  York,  it  was  only  proper  recognition 
of  great  work  done  and  to  be  done  by  a  great 
woman.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pity  that  those  girls 
who  need  her  should  be  robbed  of  her  personal  love 
and  every-day  sweetness  that  helped  them  up  from 
deficiency  to  a  realization  of  life  as  it  may  be.  In 
her  institution  Miss  Davis  required  nothing  but  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  All  labor,  all  growth  was  by 
choice  of  the  girl.  If  she  preferred  to  loaf  and 
see  others  do  all  the  work  all  right.  In  point  of 
fact  no  girl  prefers  that.  One  of  the  pleasant 
things  recalled  of  the  Bedford  home  is  when  the 
authorities  could  not  find  money  for  a  concrete  walk 
that  was  very  much  needed.  Miss  Davis  and  the 
girls  proceeded  to  build  it  themselves.  Now  she 
is  at  the  direction  end  of  the  same  work  in  the 
point  of  greatest  need  in  the  world — New  York, 
where  the  conditions  of  crowding  and  all  of  those 
horrors  of  city  life  are  intensified  to  the  uttermost. 
Miss  Davis  will  make  a  world  record,  just  watch 
and  see  if  she  doesn't.  The  New  York  Sun  pleas- 
antly remarks  that  "no  one  will  grudge  her  the 
$450,000  she  asks  for  a  new  Station  House  for 
women,  to  be  built  on  the  theory  that  these  women 
are  human  beings.  Some  rights  of  health  and  de- 
If  these  persons  are  women  it  is  all  multiplied  be- 
cause women  have  been  taught  for  centuries  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  specially  considered.  So 
far  but  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  women  criminals,  but  Miss  Davis  knows 
and  she  will  spread  her  knowledge  over  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  that  none  may  gain- 
say. She  has  had  government  inspectors  from 
every  civilized  nation  inquiring  into  her  methods  at 
Bedford,  and  she  will  create  a  larger  interest  in 
her  larger  field,  if  it  is  larger.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  her  absence  from  her  girls. 


} 
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THE  LANDMARKS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Being  a  Sketch  of  the  most  Fascinating  Phase  in  the  Early  Life 
of  this  State.    Historical  Objects  of  Priceless  Value  utterly 
Uncared  for  and  Unappreciated  by  the  State  Authorities. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Fairchild. 


[Y  no  means  the  least  fas- 
^  \        '    cinating    among  studies 

\       connected  with  club  work, 
/"^^  \      is  that  of  the  landmarks  of 

California  and  their  his- 
tory. Throughout  the 
State  they  are  strewn, 
monuments  of  an  almost 
departed  civilization.  Cali- 
fornia furnishes  historical 
records,  the  value  of  which 
— every  loyal,  patriotic 
citizen  is  recognizing  as  a  heritage  of  intrinsic 
worth  to  conserve — one  that  brought  us  rich  gifts 
— gifts  of  speech,  education,  justice,  equal  rights 
and  religious  freedom — gifts  of  a  great  past — gifts 
for  a  greater  future — a  tremendous  future  of 
wealth,  historical,  commercial  and  political. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  come  in  touch  with 
these  monuments  of  the  past — or,  have  been  unable 
to  devote  attention  to  this  branch  of  our  education, 
are  unaware  of  the  charm  and  enlightenment  found 
in  the  careful  study  of  the  history  which  surrounds 
these  memorials  of  the  advent  of  the  birth  and  foun- 
dation of  the  "Golden  West." 

Our  history  began  when  Cortez  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
peninsula  in  1535;  in  the  old  Spanish 
Romance,  "Sergius  de  Esplandian"  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "group  of  islands."  In 
1  542  Cabrillo  sailed  along  the  shores — it 
was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  a  peninsula 
or  half  island.  A  century  later  Viscaino 
explored  it,  mapping  the  bays  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey.  In  1579  Drake 
sailed  along  the  shore  as  far  north  as  "Drake's 
Bay,"  just  a  few  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  in  1  769,  Caspar  de 
Portola,  led  an  expedition  into  California  to  occupy 
and  fortify  the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey. 
After  leaving  San  Diego  he  marched  north,  passed 
Monterey  and  touched  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  reaching  there  November  4,  1  769. 

Father  Junipero  Serra  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition to  California  to  found  missions  under  the 
protection  of  soldiers,  and  on  July  16,  1769,  the 
first  mission  of  a  chain  of  twenty-one  was  built. 
Each  one  of  these  missions  is  rich  in  historic  mem- 
ories and  associations — each  constitutes  a  shrine — 
an  object  of  familiar  veneration,  which  no  stranger 
within  our  gates  neglects  to  visit,  and  each  occu- 
pies the  site  consecrated  by  it  in  pastoral  times. 
Each  forms  a  lull  in  the  flurry  of  the  "King's 
Highway" — an  eddy  in  the  rushing  tide  of  western 
life.  The  hush  and  quiet  that  surrounds  them, 
favor  moods  of  reflection — the  unique  architecture 
of  the  adobe  structures,  some  in  good  condition, 
others  in  lowly  ruins — inspire  the  tourist's  mind  as 
Addison  says — "with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable." 
Lingering  near,  or  passing  within  the  sacred  edi- 
fices, one  finds  himself  lapsing  into  sympathy  with 
the  quaint  decorations  of  the  interior  and  the  sol- 
emn hush  which  permeates  every  corner  and  crev- 
ice. Around  some  of  the  missions  are  burying 
grounds  where  thousands  of  bodies  were  laid  away 
grave  upon  grave;  from  the  imperturable  sepulchers 
-above  which   grow   beautiful,   cultivated  flowers. 


whose  quaintly  carven  heads,  smile  their  smile  of 
bitter  irony  upon  all  who  wend  their  way  through 
the  narrow  paths.  The  east  garden  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara Mission  contains  4,000  skeletons. 

San  Diego  de  Alcala  was  the  first  mission 
founded  by  that  intrepid,  holy  father,  Junipero 
Serra.  Today,  little  more  than  the  facade  of  the 
church  remains — a  plain,  smooth  adobe  wall — the 
arched  top  kissed  by  the  pearly  tints  of  the  rising 
sun,  blending  into  the  noon-day  blue  of  a  southern 
sky  and  fading  into  the  shadows  of  the  sunset's 
glow.  This  mission  is  a 
monument  for  the  first  Eu- 
ropean's grave  in  California. 
Just  opposite  this  gray  sen- 
tinel of  time  an  olive  orchard 
still  grows;  the  trees  were 
planted  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  padres  and  Indians;  in 
the  midst  of  these  trees  (so 
tradition  says)  is  an  aban- 
doned well  used  by  the  padres 


Statue    of    Father   Junipero    Serra    at  Monterey 

to  enter  an  underground  passage,  leading  to 
the  mission,  when  attacked  by  the  Indians. 

In  1  774,  the  location  of  the  missipn  was 
changed  and  moved  seven  miles  farther  up  the 
valley.  November  4,  1  775,  the  Indians  at- 
tacked the  chapel  and  destroyed  all  other 
buildings.  May,  1803,  an  earthquake 
damaged  the  church,  and  the  following  year  a 
new  one  was  built.  November  12,  1813,  it 
was  completed  and  dedicated ;  its  ruins  we  see 
today.  The  auxiliary  of  the  Landmarks  Club 
partially  restored  it. 

The  grandest  of  the  twenty-one  missions 
was  San  Louis  Rey,  which  was  built  forty 
miles  north  of  San  Diego;  the  architecture  is 
Moorish;  it  was  completed  in  1802.  Within 
its  quadrangle  is  the  parent  pepper  tree  of  Cali- 
fornia which  was  brought  from  South  America 
by  a  sea  captain  and  given  to  the  padres  to 
plant  in  their  garden.  Father  Peyri  was  spir- 
ited away  from  this  mission,  at  dead  of  night, 
and  placed  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  San 
Diego  Bay.  When  the  neophytes  learned 
their  Padre  was  gone  they  mounted  their  ponies 
and  rode  like  mad  to  the  coast — they  were  just 
in  sight  of  the  vessel  when  it  weighed  anchor 
and  slowly  sailed  out  to  sea.  During  the 
Mexican  war  the  American  troops  occupied 
San  Louis  Rey  as  a  military  post.  The  ruins 
have  been  partially  restored  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

Capistrano  had  her  grand  arch  and  quaint 


chimney — Pala  her  campanille — San  Gabriel  her 
bell,  arch  and  buttresses — San  Louis  Rey  her 
Moorish  effect. 

Services  are  held  daily  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Mission  church,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation; it  holds  many  interesting  relics  of  by-gone 
days,  such  as  paintings  by  neophyte  Indians,  chor- 
als, vestments,  some  paintings  brought  from  Spain. 
This  church  was  dedicated  December  8,  1822 — 
it    took   eleven   years   to   build  it. 

A  pile  of  picturesque  ruins  marks  the  spot  of 
San  Fernando  Mission.  The  first  adobe  buildings 
were  completed  in  1806 — in  1812  an  earthquake 
almost  shattered  it.  In  1818  another  was  built; 
it  is  the  ruins  of  this  we  see  today. 

San  Buena  Ventura  Mission  was  the  last  of 
the  nine  missions  founded  by  Father  Serra ;  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  his  first;  it  was  severely  injured  both 
by  fire  and  earthquake.  The  Indians  under  the 
directions  of  the  Fathers,  restored  it  to  a  better  con- 
dition than  formerly. 

One  of  the  best  preserved  and  handsomest 
missions  is  Santa  Barbara,  meaning  Saint  Barbara 
— Virgin  and  Martyr;  it  is  built  entirely  of  stone — 
has  two  towers,  one  being  used  for  the  bells.  The 
church  is  40x  1  70 — has  massive  cross  beams  and 
walls  eight  feet  thick.  It  was  begun  in  1815  and 
was  completed  in  1  820.  The  inner  garden  of  this 
mission  is  used  by  the  priests  alone  and  closed  to 
the  public.  Women  are  not  allowed  without  spe- 
cial permission  and  only  two  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege. Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome.  Mrs.  McKinley 
was  granted  the  courtesy,  but  owing  to  sickness  was 


Eighteen   years   before     Hymouth    Rock,    Viscaino  Landed 
at  Monterey 
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unable  to  go.  I  he  greatest  treasure  this  mission 
possesses  is  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  from  the  Holy 
Land.  The  library  is  valuable  as  it  contains  mas- 
sive books  of  parchment — illuminated,  rare,  old 
manuscripts  and  valuable  records. 


MRS.  franc;es  1  airchild 
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San  Miguel  is  the  most  interestmg,  in  as  much 
as  it  has  not  been  restored — remains  as  it  was  built 
and  retains  its  original  decorations  that  were  made 
by  the  Indians;  the  walls  are  frescoed  in  blue  rep- 
resenting flu- 
ted pillars— 
between  the 
pillars 
curved 
and 

this  is 
crowned  by 
frieze  of 
red  brown, 
painted  to 
represent  a 
gallery  with 
railing  and 
short  pillars. 


The  floor  is  made  of  burnt  brick  laid  in  alternating 
rows,  oblong  and  square. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua  is  in  a  state  of  artistic 
ruins — the  relics  have  been  stolen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  iron  kettle  the  Fathers  used  m  making 
soup  for  the  Indians. 

Mission  Soledad,  "Our  Lady  of  Solitude,"  is 
a  heap  of  debris  in  a  field  of  barley — Portola 
named  this  lonely  spot  Soledad  in  I  769. 

The  most  distinctive  and  celebrated  mission  of 
the  group  is  San  Carlos  del  Rio  Carmello;  it  was 
built  five  miles  from  Monterey  as  an  official  resi- 
dence of  the  presidents  of  the  missions  and  ded- 
icated in  the  year  I  769 ;  in  I  882  it  was  carefully 
restored  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A 
beautiful  pointed  arch  remains  as  it  was  originally 
built,  and  in  a  side  room  one  gets  an  idea  of  its 
first  decoration,  which  is  in  white  and  light  green 
squares  for  a  height  of  five  feet,  forming  a  frieze; 
above  this  is  a  brilliant  border  of  red,  which  forms 
a  striking  contrast.  One  of  the  beauties  of  this 
mission  is  the  square  tower  built  to  the  roof,  and 
from  there  up  are  inserted  open  arches  in  which 
the  bells  are  hung;  this  is  finished  with  a  massive 
dome,  topped  with  an  iron  cross  of  scroll-work. 
Both  Father  Junipero  Serra  and  Father  Crispie  are 
buried  in  the  chapel.  July  3,  1882,  Father  Cas- 
anova opened  the  tombs  of  four  of  the  Fathers — 
the  stone  slabs  were  removed  before  the  ceremony 
began — the  redwood  coffins  were  left  visible  and 
with  the  exception  of  one,  each  was  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  A  man  removed  the  lids,  and  the 
people  present  (400  had  assembled)  looked  upon 
the  grewsome  remains,  consisting  of  the  skeletons 
and  their  clothes.  The  tombs  were  again  covered 
and  that  of  Father  Serra  was  filled  with  earth  to 
make  it  more  secure  from  vandals;  the  broken 
stone  slabs  were  then  replaced. 

It  took  hundreds  of  workers  fifteen  years  to 
build  and  complete  San  Juan  Bautista.  It  was 
started  June  24,  1797,  and  dedicated  in  1812. 
The  material  used  was  adobe  sun-dried  bricks, 
made  from  a  certain  kind  of  mud.  in  which  was 
mixed  straw  and  tough  grass.  These  were  thor- 
oughly kneaded  by  hand  or  foot  and  then  dried ; 
the  regulation  size  was  30x16x4  and  each  weighed 
about  fifty  pounds.  The  original  floor  remains  in 
this  mission  as  it  does  in  most  of  them;  the  roofs 
were  made  of  kiln-dried  tiles.  On  the  missions 
that  have  been  restored  the  roofs  have  been  re- 
placed with  shingles  which  detracts  from  the  unique 
architecture  of  the  original  structures.  A  story  is 
told  that  San  Juan  Bautista  was  founded  by  the 
organ.  A  Padre  unloaded  a  small  pipe  music  box 
from  off  a  mule's  back — set  it  on  a  prominence 
overlooking  the  valley  and  briskly  turned  the  crank. 
The  Indians  heard  and  fell  upon  their  knees  in 
iear.  Finding  that  no  harm  came  to  them,  they 
grew  less  fearful  and  drew  nearer  to  the  sounds; 
then  they  gathered  about  the  Padre,  who  played 


Carmel  Mission  is  most  picturesquely  situated.    It     presents  a  pleasing  example  of  Mission  architecture 


Old  Mission  of  San  Carlos  de  Borromeo  at  Monterej 


for  an  hour.  He  then  gave  them  sweets  and 
told  them  he  had  come  to  live  among  them;  his 
welcome  was  a  warm  one.  The  tune  they 
loved  best  was  the  Siren's  Waltz.  The  mis- 
sion was  built  to  accommodate  1 ,000  souls,  and 
often  in  its  palmy  days  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

A  memorial  cross  marks  the  site  of  Mis- 
sion Santa  Cruz.  San  Jose,  Dolores,  San  Ra- 
fael and  last  Sonoma,  followed  the  order. 

Space  and  time  forbid  a  further  account  of 
the  missions — their  founding,  growth,  tragedies, 
comedies  and  anecdotes,  which  made  up  one  of 
the  greatest  dramas  on  the  stage  of  California's 
past;  but,  let  me  add,  that  around  these  shrines, 
built  by  those  holy,  hooded,  cloaked  and  san- 
dal-footed padres,  the  immortelles  blossom  from 
age  to  age — a  rolling  tide  of  historic  meaning 
sweeps  in  and  about  them  swelling  higher  and 
higher — filling,  overflowing  and  encompassing 
each  with  the  renown  of  world-wide  reputation. 
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standing  up  like  a  rock  in  an  ocean  of  human  great- 
ness. Each  has  its  halo  of  Christianity  —  its 
pearly,  roseate  tints — and  its  purple  hues  of  sor- 
row, enhancing  its  uniqueness  and  commercial 
value.  Each  is  big  with  the  spirit  of  a  mighty 
movement  of  the  past;  in  imagmation,  the  passion- 
ate visitor  counts  each  bead  of  the  rosary  of  time, 
and  solemn,  chanted  music  fills  his  ears,  dying  away 
in  a  fading  echo  as  the  past  parts  from  a  moment 
of  the  present.  With  sud- 
den consciousness  he  drops 
upon  bended  knee,  while 
thoughts  which  the  heart 
feels,  but  cannot  frame, 
mount  higher  than  earthly 
speech. 

The  forts  and  fortifi- 
cations have  their  place  in 
our  history,  just  as  the  mis- 
sions do,  and  claim  special 
notice;  their  stories  are  in- 
terwoven with  the  founda- 
tion and  history  of  the  one 
State  of  the  American 
Union,  that  dallied  last 
with  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  From  the  brink 
and  shore  of  time,  let  us 
view  the  faded  pageant. 
Before  we  were  admitted 
into  the  family  circle,  each 
one  of  the  forts  bristled 
with  expectation  —  each 
boomed  with  the  roar  of 
cannon — the  clang  of  ar- 
mor— the  crack  of  rifles, 
illustrative  of  those  event- 
ful days.  Men  breathed 
but  one  sentiment — they 
must  be  united  to  the  great 
Republic  by  commercial 
freedom,  political  and  per- 
sonal ties.  That  they  were 
indissolubly  connected  to 
the  east  and  central  west. 
This  sentiment  grew  and 
strengthened,  and  on  July 
9,  1846,  by  order  of  Cap- 
tain Montgomery,  the  Bear 
Flag  was  lowered  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  took  its 
place — glorious  California 
was  recognized  as  an  equal 
and  integral  part  of  our 
glorious  commonwealth. 
"The  night  had  passed 
and — in  the  lap  of  day  the 
morning  nestled." 

Only  a  notable  few  of 
these  fortifications  have 
been  preserved,  I  am  loath 
to  say.  Their  history  and 
memory  do  not  belong  to 
just  one  of  us,  but  to  all 
the  people  who  are  patriotic 
and  liberty  loving.  Each 
should  be  a  mecca  for  all 
people  of  all  races  and 
creeds  —  a  mecca  that 
would  endure  as  long  as 
f'alifornia  stands.  We 
should  not  be  unmindful  of 

i  proud  State's  desire  to  preserve  the  paths  and 
places  which  tell  of  an  acknowledged  freedom 
throughout  Christendom. 

I  cannot  give  the  history  of  the  forts  in  this 
sketch — that  would  fill  a  book,  but  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  in  Northern  California  is  Sutter's,  which 
IS  nearly  a  century  old.  The  names  of  many  of 
our  prominent  pioneers  are  indelibly  written  there  on 
the  roll  of  fame — many  who  did  so  much  to  foster 
and  develop  the  land  in  which  we  live.  Among 


them  was  John  A.  Sutter,  the  founder  of  Sacra- 
mento; John  Bidwell,  the  father  of  Chico;  James 
W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold;  Captain  C. 
M.  Weber,  the  founder  of  Stockton,  and  others 
equally  as  prominent. 

In  1841,  Sutter  began  to  build  the  fort,  after 
Governor  Alvarado  had  declared  him  a  Mexican 
citizen,  gave  him  eleven  square  leagues  of  land  and 
made  him  judge  and  military  commander  of  North- 


Some  of  the  old  Missions  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Camino  Real 

em  California.  The  Indians  helped  him,  but  Sut- 
ler made  much  of  the  brick  with  his  own  hands.  I  he 
tort  was  built  as  a  protection  from  the  war-like 
Indians  and  the  seemingly  treacherous  Mexicans, 
and  was  an  objective  point  for  the  weary,  hungry 
immigrants.  In  1849,  after  the  gold  discovery,  it 
was  almost  deserted;  the  more  lawless  people  packed 
away  lumber  and  other  material  to  satisfy  ihcir 
avarice,  or  as  relics.  The  main  building,  which 
was  34x64  and  two  stones  high,  was  never  de- 


stroyed, but  became  quite  dilapidated.  Some  years 
ago  the  Native  Sons  raised  $20,000  by  subscription 
and  purchased  the  ground  where  the  fort  stood 
from  Benjamin  Merrill  of  Chicago.  They  then 
deeded  the  property  to  the  State  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  restore  the  same  to  its  original  con- 
dition and  protect  it  from  vandals  and  decay.  In 
1890-91,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  for 
its  restoration,  and  in  1892-93  another  apportion- 
ment was  made  of  $15,- 
000  to  complete  the  work, 
making  a  total  of  $55,- 
000. 

In  close  connection 
with  Sutter's  fort  is  that  of 
lort  Ross  at  Bodega, 
which  was  situated  about 
twelve  miles  above  San 
Francisco  on  the  coast. 
The  Spanish  gave  some 
Russian  fur  traders  per- 
mission to  locate  there;  the 
lumber  from  which  the 
buildings  were  made  was 
sawed,  jointed  and  made 
ready  to  put  up  in  Nor- 
way, then  shipped  around 
the  horn.  Mexico  became 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  settlement  and  Gover- 
nor Vallejo  sent  word  for 
them  to  vacate;  they  paid 
no  attention  and  the  gov- 
ernor took  an  armed  force 
to  route  them.  He  found 
to  his  dismay  he  could  do 
nothing  in  the  presence  of 
700  people,  so  retreated. 
The  Russians  continued  to 
hold  the  fort  until  their 
business  with  New  ^'ork 
and  Boston  fell  off  and  the 
shore  was  depleted  of  all 
fur  bearing  animals. 

In  1841,  Governor 
Rotchoff  went  to  Sutter 
and  offered  his  possessions 
for  sale.  Jacob  P.  Leese, 
representing  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  offered 
$25,000  and  Sutter  $30,- 
000,  pledging  New  Hel- 
vetia for  security.  I  he 
lumber,  doors  and  windows 
put  into  Sutter's  fort  were 
taken  from  Fort  Ross. 
Four  of  the  original  build- 
ings of  Fort  Ross  remain 
— the  block  house,  bar- 
racks, the  Governor's 
house  and  the  Russian 
chapel.  The  Governor's 
house  is  used  as  a  hotel. 
Adjoining  this  and  now  a 
part  of  it,  is  a  roomy,  two 
story  edifice  once  the  home 
of  the  widow  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Sonoma.  I  he 
Russians  held  possession 
of  the  fort  for  thirty 
years,  and  Sutter  had  pos- 
session for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  although 
the  Mexican  government  never  acknowledged  his 
title  to  same.  I  he  [property  was  purchased  with 
a  portion  of  the  "San  Francisco  Examiner's  Land- 
marks Fund."     The  price,  $3,000. 

Fort  Point  is  a  little  known  landmark  of  San 
Francisco.  After  the  founding  of  Mission  Dol- 
ores in  I  776,  a  few  cannon  were  mounted  on  logs 
at  this  particular  point.  Fort  San  Joaquin  was 
built  several  years  later.     When  Geo.  Van  Couver, 
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the  English  explorer  entered  San  Francisco  Bay 
in  I  792,  he  was  saluted  by  a  brass  three  pounder 
lashed  to  a  log,  and  by  another  at  the  Presidio. 
A  year  later  uhen  he  returned,  they  were  build- 
ing the  fort  and  he  saw  eleven  brass  nine  pound- 
ers lying  on  the  beach.  Fort  San  Joaquin  was 
completed  and  blessed  in  1  794.  Being  unsub- 
stantial, it  soon  began  to  crumble  and  fall  to 
pieces.  It  was  imposing  in  appearance  and  the 
embrazures  bristled  with  guns.  The  Spaniards 
were  proud  of  it,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  "harm- 
less saint."  The  guns  were  small,  powder 
scarce  and  there  were  only  six  artillerymen.  Be- 
mg  seldom  used,  the  guns  became  rusted  and 
honeycombed,  and  their  carriages  fell  to  pieces. 
1  aken  as  a  whole,  the  fort  served  the  purpose 
of  terrifying  the  simple  minded  natives,  but  when 
the  Russian  man-of-war,  Ruricif,  approached  the 
fortress  it  was  regarded  as  a  joke. 

The  present   structure  was  built   in  1854. 
The  United  States  Government  patterned  it  after 
the  exact  plan  of  Fort  Sumpter,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  had  three  tiers  of  guns  instead  of  two. 
It  is  made  from  New  Hampshire  granite,  brick 
and  iron ;  the  granite  was  brought  around  the 
horn.  It  is  said  the  brick  work  of  the  fort  is  the 
finest  in  the  west.    For  many  years  the  fort  was  ( 
unnamed  and  known  as  "the  fort"  at  Fort  Point. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  the 
fort  was  occupied  by  two  companies  or  artillery 
under  orders  of  General  Scott,  so  the  name  Fort 
Winfield  Scott  was  given  the  fortification.  At 
present  it  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.     The  cor- 
ridors, once  resounding  to  martial  tread,   are  now 
silent  and  deserted,  except  for  the  occasional  laugh- 
ter and  prattle  of  children's  voices.     Rust  coats 
the  guns,    and    the   portholes    are    curtained  and 
fringed  with  the  spider's  web  made  heavy  with  dust. 
Congress  made  appropriations  to    the    amount  of 
$2,517,000  to  build  it.     In  Mexican  days  Fre- 
mont   spiked   the    guns   of  the  Mexicans  at  Fort 
Point.     April  2,   1914,  Fort  Point  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public — the  brick  floors  re- 
sounding to  the  busy  tread  of  eighty  prisoners  from 
Alcatraz  Island,  who  were  put  there  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Geo.  McK.  Williamson,  construction 
quartermaster  of  the  Army,  and  that  of  construc- 
tion engineer  G.  F.  Richards  to  reconstruct  the  old 


Old  Mission  Dolores  is  one  of  the  sights  of  San  Francisco 

landmark  and  make  it  habitable  so  that  it  can  be 
used  by  the  government  as  barracks  for  offending 
soldiers.  It  will  be  remodeled  and  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated and  ready  for  occupancy  by  June  I,  1914. 

An  historic  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  shot  boiler 
was  resurrected  by  the  workmen.  tngineer  Rich- 
ards says,  "It  was  used  to  heat  cannon  balls  red 
hot  so  that  when  they  were  fired  at  the  ships  of  an 
enemy  they  would  set  the  wooden  vessels  afire.  " 
They  were  dropped  from  the  boiler  into  shutes, 
reaching  the  gunners  while  still  red  hot  and  han- 
dled with  iron  tongs  when  loaded  into  the  cannon. 

In  I  846  Fort  Stockton  was  built  at  Monterey. 
Commodore  Stockton  directed  the  plans  and  the 
position,  which  commanded  a  tine  view  of  the  town 
and  harbor;  it  was  named  after  him,  but  he  after- 
ward gave  orders  to  have  the  name  changed  to 
Fort  Mervine  in  honor  of  Captain  Mervine,  who 
was  then  in  charge. 

Fort  Sonoma  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  California  Republic. 

In  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  we 
have  forts  Reading,  Tejon  and  Miller. 

The  camps  and  fortifications  of  the  State  even 
briefly  summarized  would  fill  many  pages  of  a 
book.  Could  they  but  speak  they  would  unfold 
manuscript  disclosing  the  history  of  men  whose 
bones  lie  moulding  on  the  hills  and  in  the  vales  of 
California  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego.  Men  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  can  only 
be  discharged  from  the  treasury  of  the  heart.  Men 
who  builded  their  own  monument  and  laid 
the  foundation  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  But  time  forbids  that  I 
retouch  the  pictures  so  often  painted  in  that 
misty  past.  History  has  consecrated  her 
fairest  pages  to  their  useful  lives  and  sublime 
achievements. 

The  battlefields  come  next  to  the  forts; 
they  speak  of 

"No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat,  no  unheconnng  deed 
That  argued  fear;  each  on  himself  relied 
As  on/p  in  his  arm  the  moment  Zap 
Of  victory!" 


marked.  San  Pasqual,  San  Gabriel  and  Do- 
mingues  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ca- 
huenga  came  next,  but  was  bloodless.  The 
first  was  fought  December  6,  1846,  between 
Stephen  Kearney  and  General  Andreas  Pico. 
Eighteen  Americans  were  killed  and  an  equal 
number  were  wounded.  The  Americans  were 
victorious. 

San  Gabriel  was  fought  January  8,  1847, 
ten  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles;  two  were 
killed  and  eight  wounded.  In  this  battle  Los 
Angeles  was  regained ;  the  town  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Freemont  and  Stockton,  August  I  1 , 
1846,  but  through  the  incapacity  of  Captain 
Gillispie  was  lost  within  a  month.  This  was  an 
American  victory. 

In  the  battle  of  Do  minguez  the  famous 
"Old  Woman's  Gun  "  was  used.  Four  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  buried  on  Dead  Man's 
Island;  hence  its  name,  which  was  given  it  by 
the  crew  of  the  Savannah. 

The  war  was  closed  by  the  surrender  of 
Col.  Andreas  Pico  to  Fremont  at  Cahuenga, 
and  the  treaty  of  surrender  was  signed  there 
January  13,  1847. 

Return  with  me  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  as  far  as  Eureka.     In  1775  some  Span- 
iards, looking  for  fur  bearing  animals,  dropped 
into  Trinidad  harbor,  remaining  for  three  days. 
While  on  land  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name   of   the   Spanish  King,  at  the 
same  time  unfurling  the  flag  of  their  country 
and  planting  a  cross  on  Trinidad  Head.  These 
people  were  the  first  known  settlers  of  that  section. 
The  cross  did  not  escape  the  tooth  of  Time  and 
long  since  was  lost  sight  of,  by  eye  and  mind.  Last 
summer,    1913,    the    club    women  of  Humboldt 
County  remarked  this  important  point  with  a  cross 
of  enduring  granite  suitably  inscribed.      This  not 
only  revives  the  past  but  will  stand   forever  as  a 
monument  to  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  Californians  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

At  Sonoma,  beside  the  mission  and  fort  is  the 
old  Vallejo  home,  which  was  first  built  in  Switzer- 
land, brought  around  the  Horn  in  sections  and  re- 
built. Fhe  spot  where  the  Bear  Flag  was  raised 
has  been  marked  by  a  huge  granite  boulder  suitably 
inscribed.  The  old  adobe  jail,  used  by  the  Mex- 
ican soldiers,  also  an  old  adobe  hotel  called  the 
"Blue  Wing,  "  and  at  one  time  the  finest  hotel  in 
the  State,  are  still  standing  and  are  interesting  and 
picturesque. 

California  is  full  of  varied  history,  landmarks 
touched  with  local  color,  monuments  of  the  "Long 
Ago.  "  These  brief  sketches  have  not  covered  as 
much  ground  as  they  should,  nor  have  I  done  them 
justice.  Space  forbade  the  mention  of  them  all, 
but,  what  the  pyramids  and  temples  are  to  Egypt, 
our  history  and  landmarks  are  to  us.  Our  State 
should  store  up  her  history,  treasure  its  glory  and 
conserve  her  monuments,  so  that  our  children  and 
posterity  may  have  an  undying  hold  upon  them  all. 


The   Robt.   Louts   Stevenson   Monument   in  Portsmouth 
Square.  San  Francisco 


California's  conquest  was  won  by  many 
battles,  but  as  yet  the  battlefields  remain  un- 


A   Corner  in   Sutter's  Fort,  Sacramento 
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Summary  of  the  Work  of  tke 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

AS  IT  RELATES  TO  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN 

Once  on  a  time  in  California  it  was  possible 
to  tell  a  girl  that  she  must  work  nearly  all  night  or 
give  up  her  job,  it  has  been  done  more  times  than 
one,  in  the  laundry  trades,  for  instance,  but  that 
time  has  gone  forever.  It  was  once  possible  for 
a  man  to  benefit  by  the  labor  of  a  girl  or  woman 
and  then  tell  her  he  would  pay  her  some  other  time, 
meanwhile  he  would  be  obliged  to  secure  other 
help.  There  was  a  newspaper  run  in  San  Fran- 
cisco some  years  ago  by  a  man  who  hired  a  new 
woman  compositor  every  two  weeks.  He  gen- 
erally paid  a  few  cents  the  first  week,  but  after 
'  that  discharged  the  girl  and  hired  another.  1  he 
women  could  not  afford  to  sue  him  and  he  kept  it 
up  for  quite  a  while.  All  those  things  have 
changed.  The  men,  women  and  girls  who  work 
now-a-days  know  that  they  have  a  court  of  appeal 
that  will  look  after  their  interests  and  see  that  they 
receive  justice.  The  law  that  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  Labor  Commissioner's  office  fixes  the  penalty 
and  it  is  imprisonment  in  addition  to  a  fine  if  the 
offender  is  persistent. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  estab- 
lished in  1883,  and  until  the  present  Commissioner 
was  appointed  the  scope  was  confined  principally  to 
the  gathering  and  compilation  of  statistics. 

The  scope  of  the  bureau  has  been  expanded 
to  take  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  labor  and  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
toiling  masses,  who  are  unable  to  get  a  hearing  of 
their  grievances  at  other  places. 

Among  the'  laws  now  being  enforced  by  the 
bureau  are  the  Child  Labor  Law,  the  Eight  Hour 
Law  for  Women,  the  Eight  Hour  Law  in  Mines, 
Smelters  and  Underground  Work,  the  Ten  Hour 
Law  for  Drug  Clerks,  the  Pay  Check  and  the 
Payment  of  Wage  Law;  also  laws  pertaining  to 
the  Regulation  of  Employment  Agencies,  the  Sani- 
tation and  Ventilation  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops, the  Sanitation  of  Labor  Camps,  and  the 
Protection  of  Workmen  on  Buildings. 

Child  Labor:  Probably  the  greatest  work 
accomplished  by  the  bureau  has  been  the  practical 
elimination  of  Child  Labor  in  the  industries  of  this 
State.  The  aim  of  the  present  Commissioner  has 
been  to  obtain  at  least  a  grammar  school  education 
for  every  child  before  it  enters  the  ranks  of  industry. 
This  has  been  virtually  accomplished  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Child  Labor  Law,  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  this  bureau.  When  the  present 
Commissioner  took  office  the  Child  Labor  Law 
was  being  ignored  by  most  employers.  After  a 
year  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  number 
of  children  under  1  6  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
5,123  establishments  inspected  by  the  bureau — in 
which  148,549  persons  were  employed — was 
1,331,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  is 
reflected  in  the  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the 
public  schools.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912 — or  the  first  year  of  the  present  Commission- 
er's term  of  office — the  enrollment  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  the  State  increased  22,- 
290,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  12,294  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  The  per  cent  of  increase 
during  1912  was  6.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
3.8  per  cent  during  1911;  3.2  per  cent  during 
1910;  4.4  per  cent  during  1909.  The  average 
daily  attendance  in  these  schools  increased  1  7,083 
during  1912,  as  against  11,081  during  1911. 
The  percentage  of  increase  during  1912  was  6.5 
per  cent  as  compared  with  4.4  per  cent  during 
1911;  3.1  per  cent  during  1910,  and  5.3  per 
cent  during  1909. 


Employment  Agencies:  The  employ- 
ment agencies  have  been  brought  under  absolute 
control  by  the  bureau.  Every  agency  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  Commissioner  before  it  can  start  op- 
erations. The  bureau  prepared,  and  succeeded  in 
having  passed,  the  most  stringent  law  for  the  regu- 
lation of  employment  agencies  to  be  found  in  any 
State.  When  a  person  is  sent  out  to  a  job  the  work 
must  be  as  represented,  or  the  agency  is  obliged  to 
refund  the  fees  paid  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  applicant.  If  this  is  not  done  the  license  of 
the  agency  may  be  revoked  by  the  Commissioner. 
During  the  two  and  one-half  fiscal  years  ending 
December  31,  1913,  over  1,400  complaints 
against  employment  agencies  were  filed  with  the 
bureau  and  an  amount  in  excess  of  $4,200  was 
ordered  returned  to  the  men  and  women  who  had 
suffered  loss  through  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  agencies.  The  bureau  has  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted every  case  of  collusion  between  employment 
agencies  and  employers  of  labor,  and  it  has  prac- 
tically stamped  out  the  practice  of  the  employment 
agency  dividing  fees  with  the  agents  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  employer. 

Sanitation  and  Ventilation  of  Fac- 
tories AND  Workshops:  During  the  two  and 
one-half  fiscal  years  ending  December  31,  1913, 
the  agents  of  the  bureau  have  inspected  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  over  9,500  establishments,  and 
wherever  places  have  been  found  in  an  unsanitary 
condition  changes  have  been  ordered.  Illy  ven- 
tilated basements  have  been  condemned  and  their 
use  as  workshops  prohibited.  In  one  instance  18 
girls  were  found  working  in  the  basement  of  a  new 
building  in  which  no  provisions  had  been  made  for 
the  removal  of  foul  air.  Investigated  showed 
that  women  had  been  sent  home  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  per  day,  because  of  illness  resulting  from 
the  poor  ventilation.  The  basement  was  con- 
demned by  the  bureau  and  the  owner  obliged  to  in- 
stall an  extensive  blower  system.  Blowers  have 
been  ordered  installed — by  the  bureau — in  all 
places  where  dust,  filiaments  or  injurious  gases  are 
produced  or  generated.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  in  places  where 
food  products  are  handled.  During  the  inspection 
of  the  canneries  and  packing  houses  in  1912  the 
agents  of  the  bureau  found  many  establishments  in 
an  unsanitary  condition.  The  owners  were  given 
notice  to  clean  up  their  plants  and  to  keep  them 
clean.  At  a  subsequent  inspection  of  these  plants 
by  the  bureau  they  were  found  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated. The  bureau  has  required  the  installation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  toilets  and  lavatories, 
which  must  be  separate,  for  each  sex,  properly  des- 
ignated, and  the  use  by  the  opposite  sex  forbidden. 
The  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
State  has  been  given  most  careful  attention. 

Wages:  The  largest  task  undertaken  by  the 
bureau  has  been  the  settlement  of  claims  for  wages. 
This  task  was  self  imposed  and  was  undertaken 
when  it  was  shown  that  thousands  of  persons  were 
being  deprived  of  their  earnings,  owing  to  their  in- 
ability to  invoke  the  law  in  their  behalf.  I  he 
bureau  has  wiped  out  the  pay  check  evil  as  it  for- 
merly existed  in  this  State.  Today  every  man 
and  woman  employed  must  be  paid  in  coin  or  ne- 
gotiable paper,  payable  upon  demand  without  dis- 
count at  some  bank  or  other  established  place  of 
business.  No  longer  may  employers  pay  off  time 
checks,  payable  in  one  or  two,  or  sometimes  six 
months;  or  discount  ihcir  pay  checks  in  saloons 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  employer.  The  firms 
that  were  most  notorious  for  these  practices,  today 
pay  their  employees  full  wages  regularly. 

The  wage  collection  agencies  have  been  prac- 
tically driven  out  of  business,  and  when  men  and 
women  have  wages  due  them  they  get  the  entire 
amount,  not  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  it,  as  was 
formerly  the  case. 
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A  department  devoted  to  the 
things  that  are  of  especial  in- 
terest to  women,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  benefit — solving 
the  problems  of  homemakmg 


"OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
OUR  NEIGHBORS" 

By  Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave 

To  observe  the  rights  of  others 
seems  the  only  just  way  of  deahng  with 
one's  fellow  men,  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great.  No  one,  in  this  day 
and  generation,  can  plead  ignorance 
of  the  Laws  of  Health;  for  if  frequent 
repetition  makes  an  impression  on  even 
the  most  reluctant  mind,  surely  the 
deluge  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles— lectures  that  are  free  to  all — 
school  education,  etc.,  must  have  had 
some  effect. 

The  average  parent,  however,  is 
sir;gularly  lacking  in  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  others.  Most  people  of 
normal  intelligence  will  take  care  of 
the  health  of  their  own  children;  but 
how  few  realize  that  they  owe  any- 
thing to  the  children  of  their  neighbors. 

This  IS  not  a  question  of  ignorance 
or  lack  of  education,  for  we  find  it  far 
more  frequently  among  the  well  born 
and  educated  than  we  do  among  the 
poor  and  lowly.  1  he  poor  respect 
the  law;  the  well  to  do  frequently  ig- 
nore it.  The  average  family  resents 
interference,  objects  to  the  discomfort 
of  a  quarantine  and  very  frequently 
ignores  it. 

Many  a  young  physician  has  been 
warned  not  to  report  a  case  of  con- 
tagious illness  which  will  mean  quar- 
antine— or  he  will  not  be  called  in  an- 
other time! 

The  school  teachers  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  wealthier  classes  who 
send  their  children  to  school  when  they 
are  convalescing  from  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  who  bitterly  resent  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  will  refuse  to  receive  a 
child  until  the  term  of  quarantine  is 
ended.  If  you  will  look  over  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Health  you 
will  find  that  it  is  the  children  who  go 
to  the  schools  in  the  better  neighbor- 
hoods that  have  the  epidemics.  You 
will  learn:  "Mary  had  measles,  yes, 
but  so  slight  an  attack  that  it  seems 
absurd  to  keep  her  out  of  school." 
"Did  you  have  a  physician")  "Oh, 
po,  measles  is  so  simple,  it  was  not 


necessary."  And  Mary,  who  has 
still  a  "running  nose,"  goes  back  to 
school  and  frequently  starts  an  epi- 
demic— for  measles  is  contagious  so 
long  as  a  child  has  a  discharge  from 
the  nose. 

Scarlet  fever,  the  Nemesis  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  it  carries  so 
rrany  dangers  in  its  wake,  is  in  mild 
cases  frequently  overlooked.  1  he 
rash  which  is  a  red  flush  is  often  of 
short  duration,  and  is  unobserved;  the 
child  complains  of  a  headache,  sore 
throat  and  vomiting — has  a  tempera- 
ture and  sometimes  the  glands  are 
swollen.  Parents  say,  "Spoiled 
stomach,"  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
if  it  be  a  light  case  the  child  may  have 
no  further  symptoms  at  the  time,  and 
may  occasonally  get  off  thus  easily — 
yet  may  infect  a  community  with  a 
most  virulent  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
spread  heart  disease,  deafness,  kidney 
disease  and  death  in  its  wake. 

Parents  fail  to  recognize  the  danger 
of  contagion  in  "colds  m  the  head, 
and  if  their  child  be  laid  up,  unable 
to  go  out,  but  not  so  ill  as  to  be  in  bed 
— peevish,  troublesome  and  longing  for 
his  young  companions — his  parents 
will  most  hospitably  invite  his  little 
friends  in.  loo  cold  and  draughty 
to  have  the  window  open  and  the  lit- 
tle friends  go  home  well  infected  and 
will  probably  give  this  cold  to  their 
whole  family.  It  may  end  there,  but 
frequently  a  more  delicate  child  will 
add  complications  to  the  simple  cold — 
broncho-pneumonia  and  death  may 
follow. 

It  seems  absurd  to  say  "Isolate  every 
child  who  has  a  cold."  Yet  it  is  the 
sane,  sensible  thing  to  do — and  will 
save  much  expenditure  of  time,  health 
and  energy  if  It  be  followed. 

There  are  few  simple  diseases — a 
sore  throat  may  be  tonsillitis,  diphth- 
eria or  scarlet  fever.  "A  cold  in  the 
head"  measles;  "sore  eyes"  trachoma, 
and  growing  pains  a  serious  form  of 
rheumatism  that  leads  to  heart  disease. 
Is  it  not  better  and  more  sensible  to  call 
in  a  physician  at  once  to  diagnose  the 
disease  and  take  methods  of  prevent- 
ing it  than  to  wait  till  it  be  too  late 
and  have  everlasting  regrets? 


Keep  your  children  home  from 
school  if  they  are  ill  or  are  recovering 
from  an  illness.  It  is  your  duty  to 
your  fellow  man.  No  matter  what 
your  form  of  belief  may  be,  your  duty 
is  to  respect  the  feelings  and  well- 
being  of  your  neighbors. 


HAVE  YOUR  EXPERIENCES 
TAUGHT  YOU  ANYTHING? 
"Everywoman"  wants  stories  of  ex- 
periences from  all  women  on  any  sub- 
ject that  may  be  interesting  or  helpful 
to  other  women.  The  Editor  will  pay 
$1  for  each  'experience"  accepted  and 
published;  others  will  be  destroyed. 
No  manuscript  can  be  returned. 
Names  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Address  Editor  ''Experiences,"  care 
"Everywoman,"    San  Francisco. 


Do  You  Knoxv  Your  Daughter's 
Men  Friends  ? 

One  wise  mother  has  adopted  this 
plan,  and  It  has  worked  out  exceed- 
ingly well.  Whenever  her  daughter 
Is  out  for  the  evening,  the  mother  waits 
up  for  her  and  has  a  light  little  lunch 
ready  to  serve  just  as  soon  as  the 
daughter  comes  in.  She  doesn't  go  to 
a  lot  of  trouble  or  expense  about  it. 
There  is  generally  some  cocoa  and 
cake  or  sandwiches  or  a  little  salad — 
not  very  much,  but  daintly  served  and 
always  well  and  carefully  (prepared. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages.  It 
gives  the  mother  a  chance  to  see  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
has  been  her  daughter's  escort,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  shows  the  youth  that 
here  at  least  is  one  girl  for  whom  the 
home  light  shines  clear  and  constantly. 
In  this  way,  too,  the  mother  is  enabled 
to  make  her  own  appraisement  of  the 
youth  and  to  advise  her  daughter  ac- 
cordingly or  to  guide  her  actions  per- 
haps without  the  daughter's  knowledge 
if  she  is  of  the  type  who  resent  advice 
or  so-called  parental  "interference." 
This  mother  is  always  present  at  these 
little  luncheons,  but  she  never  obtrudes 
herself  upon  the  young  people;  she 
seems  to  be  just  one  of  them,  and  her 
presence,  it  must  be  said,  is  always 
welcomed  by  the  escorts  of  the  daugh- 
ter. 

Another  advantage  of  this  plan, 
too,  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  af- 
ter-theatre supper,  in  which,  needless 
to  say,  this  mother  does  not  believe. 
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J.  W.  Robinson 
Company 

Where  you  II  find  them — in 
Los  Angeles ! 

Gossard  Corsets — Trefousse 
Gloves — McCallum  Silk  Hosiery 
— Munsing-wear 


It  is  good  to  know  where,  without 
tiresome  shopping,  are  to  be  found  your 
favorite  kind  of  buyables ! 

There's  the  Shopping  Service  Bureau 
of  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.— centrally  at 
Broadway  and  Third. 

MADAME  IRENE  —  BON  TON;  GOSSARD  CORSETS— 
TREEOUSSE  GLOVES— McCALLUM  HOSIERY; 
MUNSING  WEAR;  PNEU  FORM  DRESS 
FORMS— HUDNUT,  COTY.  MORNY, 
COLGATE  AND  ALEXANDRIA 
TOILET  GOODS 
KAYSER  SILK-WEAR 

BROADWAY   AND  THIRD 

Telephone,  Home  10381  ;  Broadway  4701 


A  DOLLAR  FOR  A  NEW  IDEA. 
Have  you.  as  a  housekeeper,  found 
out  some  new  idea  in  keeping  house ; 
something  that  will  make  housekeep- 
ing easier?  If  so,  will  you  send  it  to 
me?  I  will  send  you  a  crisp  new 
dollar  for  it  if  accepted.  Names  will 
not  be  used.  I  cannot  return  manu- 
scripts. Send  to  "The  New  House- 
keeping Editor."  care  ''Everywoman," 
San  Francisco. 


The  Cushion  on  Your  Morris  Chair. 

Upon  entering  our  living  room  the 
other  day  a  neighbor  exclaimed, 
"Well,  that  is  the  first  Morris  chair  I 
have  yet  seen  on  which  the  upholstered 
cushion  at  the  back  does  not  sag."  Go- 
ing closer  to  it  she  continued,  "You 
had  better  patent  that  idea  ;  it  is  worth 
while."  There  is  nothing  extraordin- 
ary in  the  scheme,  but,  simple  as  it  is, 
I  pass  the  idea  on.  Buying  about  a 
half  yard  of  silk  cord,  the  exact  color 
of  the  upholstery,  I  cut  it  into  four 
equal  parts  and  knotted  all  the  ends. 
Two  of  these  pieces  I  then  fitted 
around  the  two  corners  on  one  side  of 
the  cushion  at  the  upper  end,  whipping 
them  in  place  with  a  strong  linen 
thread,  and  the  other  two  pieces  I  fast- 
ened in  the  same  manner  around  the 
corners  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cushion 
on  the  reverse  side.  I  left,  however, 
enough  of  the  cord  loose  on  each  cor- 
ner so  that  it  could  be  stretched  out  as 
a  loop  that  would  pull  over  the  top  of 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  chair  and 
hold  the  cushion  in  place,  and  my  rea- 
son for  putting  two  on  one  side  and 
two  on  the  other  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  turn  the  pillow  over  and  use  it 
on  both  sides. 


HAVE  YOU  SOLVED  THIS  HIGH 
COST  OF  LIVING  PROBLEM? 
"Everywoman"  wants  the  experi- 
ences of  women  who  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  Editor  will  pay  $1  for  each  manu- 
script accepted  and  published,  others 
will  be  destroyed.  No  manuscript  can 
be  returned  and  names  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Address  the  Editor.  "High 
Cost  of  Living,"  care  of  "Every- 
woman,"  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  Easy? 
It  pays  to  be  finicky.  Many  house- 
wives, especially  those  new  at  the 
game,  stand  in  awe  of  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  grocer.  They  are  will- 
ing to  take  short  treatment  rather  than 
object  on  some  trifling  point.  It  was 
that  way  in  my  case  for  some  time,  un- 
til a  palpable  injustice  on  the  part  of  a 
grocer  made  me  don  my  "fighting 
clothes"  and  secure  a  correction.  Such 
good  results  were  forthcoming  that  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  plan  every  day. 
Now  I  have  a  reputation  among  trades- 
men as  being  a  close-fisted  buyer, 
which  means,  when  interpreted,  that  if 
I  buy  a  dozen  oranges  I  won't  be  sat- 
isfied with  1  1  ;  that  if  I'm  sold  a  dozen 
eggs,  guaranteed  strictly  fresh,  and 
one  turns  out  not  to  be,  the  grocer  will 
hear  about  it;  if  the  butcher  sells  me 
a  poor  cut  of  meat  I  report  it  and  de- 
mand reparation;  if  my  grocery  bill  is 
incorrectly  added,  I  see  that  it  is  cor- 
rected, even  though  the  mistake  is 
trifling. 


This  I  know :  I  get  better  treat- 
ment and  a  more  uniform  quality  in  all 
that  I  buy  as  the  result  of  my  well- 
planned  close-fistedness.  And  every 
penny  helps  just  that  much  in  fighting 
the  prevailing  high  cost  of  living. 

H.  C.  G. 

Sacramento. 


Meat  for  a  Week  al  a  Cost  of  $1.60. 

I  read  the  experiences  on  the  High 
Cost  of  Living  page  every  month  and 
find  they  help  me  in  many  ways.  Hop- 
ing that  it  may  prove  of  value  to  oth- 
ers I  contribute  my  way  of  solving  the 
meat  problem. 

Saturday  at  the  market  house  I  get 
three  pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal 
(having  a  pocket  inserted),  for  which 
I  pay  at  the  rate  of  19  cents  a  pound; 
one-half  of  a  medium-sized  ham,  gen- 
erally weighing  between  three  and  four 
pounds,  at  1  8  cents  a  pound. 

Stuffing  the  breast  of  veal  with  a 
bread  filling,  I  have  meat  sufficient  for 
Sunday  and  Monday,  with  a  small 
quantity  remaining,  which  I  set  aside. 

Tuesday,  cutting  two  thin  slices  of 
ham,  I  serve  these  fried ;  Wednesday  I 
fall  back  on  the  last  of  the  veal  adding 
one-half  pound  of  stewing  pork  or  veal, 
with  which  I  make  a  very  good  potpie. 

Thursday  I  change  to  ham,  boiling 
this  with  cabbage;  Friday  (a  busy 
day  for  housekeepers)  I  have  bean 
soup,  using  the  stock  saved  from 
Thursday,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ham.  For  Saturday  I  cook  oysters 
when  in  season.  This  makes  my  bill 
for  meat  $  L 50  to  $  1 .60  for  the  week. 

It  is  easy  to  plan  a  change  the  next 
week.  Buy  a  small  shoulder  of  pork 
in  place  of  veal  and  about  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  round  steak,  ground, 
making  a  meat  loaf  out  of  beef  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  potpie  (us- 
ing pork)  for  Thursday,  and  Friday 
have  fresh  fish  for  a  change.  This 
proves  plenty  for  my  family  of  four 
adults. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  I. 


Recipes  for  the  Left  Overs. 
Shepherd's  Pie. — Roast  beef, 

gravy,  potatoes  mashed  with  butter. 

Mince  the  beef  and  put  layers  of 
the  beef  and  mashed  potatoes  in  a  but- 
tered baking  dish.  Put  a  layer  of 
potatoes  at  the  bottom.  Moisten  each 
meat  layer  generously  with  the  gravy. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Make  the 
top  layer  of  potatoes,  dot  with  small 
pieces  of  butter  and  brown.  A  great 
deal  of  rich  gravy  should  be  used. 

Fish  with  Potatoes. — Potatoes. 
I  cup  fish,  1  hard-boiled  egg,  1  table- 
spoonful  shredded  green  pepper,  2 
tablespoonfuls  melted  butter.  I  tea- 
spoonful  mixed  mustard.  I  cup  milk. 

Cut  in  dice  enough  potatoes  to  fill 
a  cup  and  toss  in  the  melted  butter. 
Flake  the  fish,  add  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper ;  chop  the  egg  and  stir  in 
with  the  potatoes.  Melt  a  little  more 
butler  in  a  saucepan,  and  when  hot. 
put  in  the  mixture,  covering  and  allow- 
ing to  cook  slowly  till  well  blended. 
Uncover  and  let  brown  on  the  bottom. 
Fold  over  and  serve  on  a  warm  platter. 


EVER  Y  WOMAN 
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Hair  Troubles. 


lowed,  actual  and  beneficial  results 
that  the  wonnan  who  seeks  to  be  fresh 
and  young — and  beautiful  —  cannot 
\vell  afford  to  ignore. 


FOR  NEW  WAYS  FOR  A  WOMAN 
TO  MAKE  MONEY. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
clever  woman  can  make  money,  and 
"Everywoman"  wants  to  know  what 
they  are  for  the  benefit  of  other  women. 
One  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  idea 
accepted  and  published.  No  manu- 
scripts can  be  returned.  Address 
Money  Editor.  "Everywoman."  San 
Francisco. 


it  is  contained  in  the  three  very  sim-  the  large  industrial  plants;  here  we  are 
pie  words:     "A  careful  toilet!"  given  a  competent  guide  who  takes  us 


THE    WORLD  FAMOUS 

MT.  LOWE 
TRIP 

And  the 

THREE    GREAT  SIGHTSEEING 

Trolley  Trips 

"BALLOON  ROUTE" 

"TRIANGLE" 

"OLD  MISSION" 

sliould  be  your  first  recommendation 
to  ac<iuaintanccs  anil  friends  froni 
jioints  outside  of  Southern  California 
desiring  to  obtain  a  thorough,  quick. 
;ind  accurate  knowledge  Oi  uui  coun- 
try. In  no  other  way  may  they  ob- 
tain it  as  completely  and  at  such  a 
small  cost.  If  y()u  have  not  taken 
these  trips  yourself  it  will  i>ay  you. 
The  Moiuit  Lowe  trip  may  now  he 
made  any  day  at  an  excursion  fare 
of  $2  for  the  rounil  trip  from  Los 
.\ngcles,  and  the  Trolley  Trips,  each 
appro.\iniate!y  100  miles  in  length,  a 
whole  day's  pleasant  travel  over  dif- 
ferent routes  to  and  through  the 
choicest  part  of  Southern  California 
may  be  made  for  $1  each.  Send  for 
illustrated  folders,  or  ask  your  near- 
est agent. 

Pacific  Electric  Ry. 


over-strained,  is  a  cup  of  hot  camomile  Beginning  with  the  bath,  which  is  through  the  factory  and  explains  every- 
tea  made  pleasant  with  a  bit  of  lemon,  no  longer  an  affair  of  mere  soap  and  thing  most  thoroughly. 

Camomile  tea  was  quite  a  fad  with  water,  the  careful  toilet  today  requires       The  children  are  so  interested  and 
the  smart  women  of  fashion  in  Paris  a   study   of   each   individual's  specific   delighted  with  these  jaunts  they  look 
last  winter,  and  was  served  as  an  in-  need.     The  morning  "tub"  is  a  scien-   forward  to  Saturday  morning  with  the 
"My  hair  is  too  dry!"  and  "My  novation  in  addition  to  the  usual  brew  tific  process,  either  tending  to  the  up-   greatest   pleasure.      My    charges  are 
hair  is  too  oily!  "  are  the  incessant  cries  of  tea  at  afternoon  functions.    Because  building  or  to  the  reducing  of  the  fig-   fifty  cents  for  each  and  car  fare, 
of  countless  women.    Those  who  have  of  this  habit  of  drinking  camomile  tea.  ure_  -    ,    .  (, 

dry  ha,r  rub  grease  into  it-which  is  which  must  be  hot  to  be  effective,  the      To   this   end   the   daily  bath  often 
good-  and  into  the  oily  hair  is  rubbed   Httle  compact  tea  kettle  has  become  a  equals  m  effects   the    foreign  Spa. 
a  dry  tonic  often  eighty  per  cent  al-  necessary  boudoir  accessory.  producing,  when  reliable  advice  ,s  fol- 

cohol — which  is  bad.  very  bad.  Grease 

should  be  applied  to  each  scalp,  be-  Apropos  of  the  use  of  cold  cream, 
cause  in  the  former  case  there  is  not  this  bit  of  advice  will  not  come  amiss, 
enough  natural  oil  in  the  scalp,  and  in  A  great  many  women,  in  their  concern 
the  latter  case  the  oil.  which  should  be  for  their  complexions,  neglect  to  care 
coming  from  the  now  dried-up  hair  for  the  creams  upon  which  their  beauty 
cells  into  the  hair  tubes,  is  going  on  the  is  so  dependent.  Anything  greasy  is 
outside  of  the  scalp  and  thus  causing  a  natural  germ  catcher,  and  yet  covers 
oily  hair,  and  very  often  falling  hair,  are  left  off  jars  or  are  replaced  care- 
Lack  of  circulation  is  generally  the  lessly,  and  fingers  that  may  be  slightly 
cause  of  dry  hair  cells  and  this  is  stim-  soiled  are  dipped  into  the  cream  quite 
ulated  sometimes  by  an  electric  vibrator  regardless  of  the  trail  of  germs  that 
applied  most  especially  to  the  base  of  may  be  left  behind.  The  most  sani- 
the  brain  and  on  the  neck  where  so  tary,  and  incidentally  an  economical 
many  nerve  centers  are,  and  always  by  way  of  assisting  oneself  to  cold  cream 

a  consistent  rotary  massage  with  an  oil  is  with  a  small  spoon  or  spatula  used   

tonic  by  chemists.     These  spoons  come  in 

A  very  simple  but  excellent  general  horn  or  bone  and  cost,  respectively,  20       ^/"s  P^an  Opens  a  Wide  Field 
hair  tonic  is  the  following:  and  25  cents  each.  Durmg  the  Exposition. 

Cologne,  8  ounces;  tincture  of  can-  -    .     .     .  j  j^quIJ  Ijl^g  Everywoman  readers 

tharides,  I  ounce;  Oil  of  English  lav-  Jj  jg  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  sta-  to  know  how  I  make  money,  as  there 
ender,  one-half  dram;  Oil  of  Rose-  tistics,  that  the  busy  woman  of  the  is  room  for  many  more  in  the  same 
mary,  one-half  dram.  world,  be  she   queen   or    empress   or  field.    Every  Saturday  morning  I  have 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  general  merely  an  energetic  woman  of  fashion,  a  sight-seeing  class  composed  of  six 
pomades  and  tonics  without  knowing  is  far  fresher  and  younger  than  the  children,  none  of  whom  are  under  thir- 
the  exact  condition  of  the  hair  and  woman,  of  the  same  age,  in  a  small  teen  years  of  age.  Besides  taking 
scalp;  for  what  will  prove  of  benefit  town.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find  them  to  places  of  interest  we  visit  all 
to  one  will  be  most  disastrous  for  an- 
other. 

For  those  who  wish  a  good  quinine 
tonic  which  is  highly  endorsed  in  Eng- 
land, the  following  is  recommended: 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  20  grains;  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  (alcoholic),  2 
drachms;  extract  of  jaboradi,  2 
drachms;  deodorized  alcohol,  2 
drachms;  Bay  Rum,  6  ounces.  Elder- 
flower  water,  sufficient  to  make  one 
pint. 

Dissolve  the  quinine  in  the  alcoholic 
liquids,  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Half  of  this  quantity  can  be  put  up. 

Remember  that  in  applying  tonics 
to  the  head,  the  hair  should  be  parted 
in  strands  and  the  tonic  applied  with  a 
small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 

A  shiny  nose  might  be  called  the 
bete  rouge  of  woman.  To  avoid  this 
trying  stale  of  things,  there  comes  a 
new,  flesh  colored  cream  of  a  peculiar- 
ly heavy  consistency.  A  little  bit  of  it 
rubbed  over  the  nose  does  not  show, 
and  yet  it  holds  the  powder  that  is 
dusted  over  it.  The  powder  is  said 
to  adhere  to  the  cream  until  it  is 
washed  off.  As  this  cream  is  put  up 
in  a  small  porcelain  jar  it  can  easily  be 
dropped  in  the  modern  purse. 


It  is  not  unusual  nowadays  to  see 
some  celebrated  beauty  in  Paris  in- 
dulging in  hot  camomile  tea  —  the 
only  stimulant  they  allow  themselves 
after  a  luxurious  "breakfast"  at  Ciro's 
or  Henri's. 

A  noted  beauty,  on  the  continent, 
admits  she  owes  the  marvelous  texture 
of  her  skin  to  the  use  of  this  little 
flower.     Her  panacea  when  tired,  or 
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Santale  V\ 


— there  is  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  al)oard  this 
train,  not  usually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it's  the  equipment,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  IVIarkot  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  4()th  and  San 
Palilo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Santa  Fe  fity  Offices 

673  Market  Street,  San  Trancisco,  Phone  Kearny  315 
HIS  Uroadwav,  Oakland,  Phone  Lakeside  4^5 
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Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


PORTLAND'S  newest  and 
most  elaborately  ap- 
pointed hotel.  Noted 
for  its  quiet  elegance  and  dignity. 
Specially  appreciated  by  women 
travelling  alone.  Absolutely  fire 
and  element  proof.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city's  theatrical, 
social  and  commercial  activity. 
Two  beautiful  dining  rooms — the 
Crystal  Room  and  the  Fountain 
Grill.    All  modern  conveniences. 


CARL  STANLEY,    -  Manager 

G.  KIRKE  DRURY,  Assistant  Manager 
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HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

California's  Ideal  Recreation  Place 


A  place  where  it  is  summer  all  the  year — where  nature  in 
her  mildest  mood  has  lavished  her  goodliest  gifts  —  where 
every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life  is 
provided  in  this  excellent  hotel,  with  its  magnificent  golf 
links,  tennis  courts,  park  and  grounds  and  wonderful  motor 
roads.  Operated  on  American  plan  only.  Rates,  $4,  $5  and  $6 
per  day.  PACIFIC  GROVE  HOTEL  at  Pacific  Grove,  three 
miles  from  Del  Monte,  also  on  Monterey  Bay,  operated  in 
connection.    American  plan.     Rates  from  $3  per  day. 


Under  Management  of  H.  R.  WARNER 

DEL  MONTE     -      -      -  CALIFORNIA 


JUNE,  1914 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY. 

SACRAMENTO 


This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped  below. 

A  book  may  be  kept  for  three  weeks  and  renewed 
for  two  weeks  longer. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  will  be  charged  on  over- 
due books. 
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EXT  time  you  plan  a  vacation,  let  it  be  to  Au^l:raiia,  the  great  Conti- 

N il  nent  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.   The  journey  is  mo^  delightful 
and  includes  Tahiti,  the  gem  of  the  South  Seas,  Raratonga,  Fiji  and 
S  the  South   Sea   Islands.      Excellent  steamship   service,  at  very 
moderate  co^.   Au^ralia  is  the  land  of  surprises. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  on  reque^.  Address: 

The  Secretary,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS, 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA,  MELBOURNE 
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REACHING  THE  JURY 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  a 
popular  article  of  men's  wear  decided 
to  advertise  it  largely  in  certain  na- 
tional publications  devoted  exclusively 
to  women.  His  competitors,  who  had 
for  years  been  using  mediums  catering 
almost  entirely  to  the  men  folks, 
laughed  at  what  they  considered  a 
very  bad  error  of  judgment.  The  ad- 
vertiser, however,  being  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, determined  to  give  his  experi- 
ment a  thorough  trial  and  a  checking 
up  of  results  after  six  months  showed 
that  the  sales  made  were  more  than 
enough  to  justify  his  judgment.  In 
answering  the  question  of  why  he 
chose  such  an  unusual  method  he  said: 
"There  is  really  nothing  extraordinary 
about  it.  In  my  opinion  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  men's 
wear  are  inspired  or  are  made  by  the 
women.  I  simply  chose  to  appeal  to 
them  as  if  they  were  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers, directly  through  their  own  pa- 
per feeling  sure  that  through  their  influ- 
ence on  friends,  brothers,  husbands  and 
sons  that  we  would  secure  increased 
business.  And  our  records  show  that 
I  was  right." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the 
partnership  of  married  life  the  woman's 
influence  is  the  chief  factor  in  deciding 
what  shall  be  purchased,  whether  it  be 
her  own  clothes,  the  family  burying 
plot  or  the  automobile.  Of  course 
this  is  not  always  apparent,  for  the 
men  still  insist  on  being  the  head  of 
the  house  and  the  women  are  just 
clever  enough  to  let  them  think  they 
are.  But  I  have  seen  a  man  buy 
without  consulting  his  wife  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  necktie  which  pleased  him 
immensely,  and  I  have  also  seen  that 
same  suit  or  tie  or  whatever  article  of 
apparel  it  may  be  discarded  in  quick 
time  because  the  woman  failed  to  give 
either  her  approval. 

The  women  are  the  buyers  of  the 
nation.  They  are  better  posted ;  they 
are  more  economically  inclined;  more 
appreciative  of  value  and  as  a  rule  they 
get  more  for  the  money  they  spend  than 
the  men.  And  one  of  the  chief  reas- 
ons for  this  is  because  they  consider  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  paper  of  as 
much  importance  and  interest  as  the 
other  parts. 

By  so  doing  she  keeps  posted  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  mercantile 
world,  what  the  shops  are  doing,  what 
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new  ideas  are  being  produced,  what 
prices  are  prevailing,  and  she  directs 
her  purchases  accordingly. 

If  this  is  true  with  nearly  all  the 
magazines  of  the  day,  of  how  much 
greater  influence  are  the  announcements 
which  are  made  directly  to  her  through 
a  publication  that  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of  the  women. 


"Everywoman"  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month  by 
Everywoman  Company,  576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 
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A  PAPER  THAT  IS 
THOROUGHLY 
READ 

Just  a  month  ago  we  published  the 
first  issue  of  Everynwrnan  in  its  new 
and  enlarged  form.  Previous  to  that  it 
had  appeared  in  a  much  smaller  and 
less  attractive  shape,  and  our  announce- 
ment that  it  was  to  be  improved  in  size 
and  make-up  was  met  enthusiastically 
by  the  thousands  of  readers  to  whom 
it  had  become  a  welcome  visitor  every 
month.  No  expense  of  time  or  money 
was  spared  to  make  the  May  issue  the 
most  attractive  publication  of  its  kind 
that  ever  appeared  in  America,  and  its 
reception  both  in  California  and  else- 
where throughout  the  United  States 
was  most  flattering. 

In  this,  the  June  number,  the  same 
high  standard  has  been  maintained  and 
we  may  safely  promise  that  this  may 
be  considered  as  an  indicative  as  what 
will  be  done  in  future  issues. 

From  San  Diego  to  Del  Norte, 
from  El  Paso  to  Vancouver  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  Chicago  we  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  complimenting  us 
on  the  handsome  appearance  of 
Everyxvoman.  Better  than  this,  a 
flood  of  subscriptions  has  been  started, 
which  is  constantly  growing. 

Everywoman  is  the  oldest  as  well  as 
ihe  largest  and  most  beautiful  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  interests  of  women 
in  America,  and  when  we  say  that,  we 
may  as  well  say,  in  the  entire  world, 
for  every  one  knows  that  American 
women  lead  the  world  in  thought  and 
deeds  in  every  department  of  human 
life. 

Everyrvoman  is  essentially  a  paper 
for  women,  and  is  thoroughly  read  and 
appreciated  by  them,  and  the  business 
man  who  is  alive  to  his  opportunities 
will  find  that  from  the  use  of  these  col- 
umns he  can  secure  splendid  results. 
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What  They  Say — 

Some  of  the  Many  Letters  That  Have  Been  Received  By  Everywoman 


Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

576  Sacramento  St.,  S.  F. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Your  communication  of  April  30th  was  duly 
received  and  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
copy  you  sent  me  of  the  first  number  of  Every- 
woman,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  creditable 
publication.     I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  keep  up  the  good 
standard  you  have  attained  in  this  first  number 
and  to  excel  it  if  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  in  my  subscription  for 
copies. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

May  9.  1914. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Hoping  to  see  you  en  route  to  Chicago. 
Everyrvoman  is  surely  a  fine  representative  of  the 
women  of  today. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely. 
Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
President  California  Federation 

of  Women's  Clubs. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


Philadelphia. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

May  Everywoman  have  every  success.  It 
makes  a  very  handsome  appearance  in  its  new 
form. 

Agnes  Repplier. 

2901  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  May  10. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  have  indeed  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  paper.  I  will  speak  of  it  wherever 
I  have  an  opportunity,  and  can  perhaps  help  you 
in  that  way. 

Yours  sincerely, 
R.  V.  Colby, 

President  Alameda  District, 
California  Federation 

of  Women's  Clubs. 


San  Francisco,  May  13,  1914. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

We  both  want  to  congratulate  you  and  wish 
you  the  biggest  kind  of  success  in  your  undertak- 
ing.    Am  talking  Everyxvoman  with  all  I  meet. 
Cordially, 

Fannie  Ferral. 

The  Vittoria  Colonna  Club, 

San  Francisco. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Allow  me  to  again  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  line  May  number. 

Cordially, 

Mariana  Bertola,  M.  D.,  President. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  15,  1914. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the 
emment  success  of  the  new  issue  ot  tLverywoman 
under  your  masterly  direction.  Indeed,  now  as 
ever  before,  I  regard  the  name  of  this  journal  as 
all  potent  in  the  work  set  before  it.  The  name 
Everywoman  positively  obviates  any  possibility  that 
it  shall  ever  be  a  class  publication,  but  insures  it 
universal  recognition  in  the  business  world  as  an 
excellent  medium  for  publicity  the  world  over. 
Yours  cordially, 

Clara  Shortrirge  Foltz. 


238  San  Jose  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  am  chagrined  to  have  to  admit  that  my  copy 
of    Everywoman    disappeared    before    I    had  a 
chance  to  look  it  over.     If  at  your  leisure  you 
will  mail  me  another  copy  I  shall  be  glad  to  cover 
expense  and  to  send  you  a  word  of  commendation. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success, 
Very  sincerely, 
(Mrs.  E.  D.)  Helen  M.  Knight, 
Recording  Secretary  California 
Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Yours  for  a  clean  and  fearless  paper. 

Charman  and  Jack  London. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  have  convictions  and  ideals.  You  are 
able  to  express  them  with  lucidity  and  power.  With 
all  my  heart  I  wish  well  to  Everywoman. 

Charles  F.  Aked. 


Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I    shall    certainly    speak    a    good   word  for 
Everywoman  at  any  and  all  times. 
Cordially, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet, 
Vice-President  California  Federation 
Women's  Clubs. 
Los  Angeles,  May  18,  1914. 


San  Francisco. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  news- 
paper. Everywoman  has  a  definite  place  and 
with  your  high  aims  and  ideals  you  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  S.  Merrill. 


I  know  you  will  have  every  success,  and  am 
looking  forward  to  your  next  issue  with  great  in- 
terest. 

With  my  very  best  wishes. 
Always,  cordially, 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Siiuman. 
Past  President  San  Francisco  District. 
Burlingame,  Cal.,  May  17.  1914. 


April  15,  1914. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

That  every  good  fortune  be  with  Everywoman 
everywhere  and  always  is  my  hearty  wish. 

Ina  Coolbrith. 

Dear  Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur: 

Your  strong,  clean  paper  I  heartily  endorse 
and  wish  you  great  success. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps, 

President  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
of  the  California  Pioneers. 


My  dear  M  rs.  Francoeur: 

I  found  among  my  mail  on  my  return  your 
charming  first  edition  of  Everywoman.  It  is  in- 
deed a  fine  magazine.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
splendid  ability  as  magazine  editor.  You  are 
truly  in  your  place.  You  have  set  for  yourself  a 
very  high  standard  in  this  number,  which  is  so 
beautiful,  but  I  know  you  will  never  fall  below 
and  I  wish  for  you  and  for  Everywoman  un- 
bounded success. 

Laura  Y.  Pinney, 

First  Vice-President  Pacific 
Woman's  Press  Association, 
Vice-President  Author's  Congress. 


Hargrave  Apartments, 

Los  Angeles,  1914. 
I  am  so  glad  your  paper  has  enlarged,  as  I 
know    Mrs.    Foltz    very   well.     I    wish  you  the 
greatest  success  now  and  always. 
Ever  heartily  yours. 
(Mrs.  Andrew  W.)  Kate  B.  Francisco, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Friday  Morning 
Club,  Auditor  California  Federation 
Women's  Clubs. 


San  Francisco,  May  20,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  L.  Francoeur,  Editor  Everywoman, 

San  Francisco. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  wish  you  every  success   with    your  paper, 
which  strikes  me  as  live  and  wide-awake. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  S.  S.  DUTTON. 
Pastor  First  Unitarian  Church. 


San  Francisco,  May  8,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor  Everywoman, 

5  76  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Dear  Madam: 

I  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the  first  num- 
ber of  Everywoman — excellent  in  style  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  few  subscriptions  with 
a  list  of  names  and  check  to  cover. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  D.  Phelan. 
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JUNE  1914 


Governor  Hiram  Johnson 

speaking  on  behalf  of 
California  at  the  ground 
breaking  ceremony 


The  California  Host 
Building  will  be  the  second 
largest    in  the 
Exposition 


The  Turning  of  tKe  Sod 

BRILLIANT  CEREMONY  MARKS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  CALIFOR- 
NIA HOST  BUILDING  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 


With  the  turning  of  the  first  spade-full  of  moist, 
grass-grown  soil,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  romantic 
eld  Bear  Flag,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Host  Building  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  Thursday,  May  9,  and  the 
whole  State  made  a  fiesta  of  the  occasion.  Now, 


CHARLES   C.  MOORE 
President   Panama-Pacific    International  Exposition 

scarcely  three  weeks  later,  work  is  actually  under 
way  upon  the  foundation  of  the  great  structure 
which  IS  to  be  the  drawing  room  of  the  Exposition 
— the  place  where  Californians  will  formally  re- 
ceive the  world. 

For  two  years  the  men  and  women  of  San 


Francisco  have  assisted  other  States  and  countries 
in  the  dedications  of  their  sites.  President  Moore 
and  Vice-President  Hale  of  the  Exposition  and 
Mayor  Rolph,  on  behalf  of  the  municipality,  have 
been  faithful  in  presiding  at  these  rites.  But  the 
real  thrill,  the  unmistakable  sense  of  putting  one's 
foot  upon  one's  own  native  heath,  came  only  with 
ihe  beginning  of  the  "host  "  building.  It  was  like 
the  hanging  of  the  crane  in  a  new  home;  it  gave 
every  Californian  present  a  sense  of  having  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  great  world  show  which  is 
now  the  State's  greatest  responsibility. 

The  ceremony  was  the  most  impressive  to  date 
in  Exposition  annals.  Probably  no  da'y  save  the 
opening  will  have  the  same  appeal  to  the  men  and 
women  who  participated.  The  dedication  cere- 
monies were  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  with 
Governor  Johnson  acting  in  behalf  of  California, 
and  as  the  guest  of  the  city.  The  first  earth  was 
taken  from  the  ground  by  the  Governor  with  a  sil- 
ver spade  presented  by  Strehlow  and  Peterson,  the 
contractors  who  will  erect  the  building.  This 
earth  was  placed  in  a  rosewood  box  and  will  form 
part  of  the  California  exhibit  to  be  installed  in  the 
host  building. 

The  California  Host  Building  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  structure  on  the  Exposition  site.  Ma- 
chinery Hall  being  the  only  other  greater  in  length 
and  breadth.  It  is  to  be  in  a  combination  of  Mis- 
sion motifs,  and  will  stand  on  the  old  Harbor 
View  grounds.  The  structure  will  cost  about 
$450,000.  It  will  be  furnished,  maintained  and 
administered  during  the  Exposition  period  by  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Exposition.  Fhe  Cali- 
fornia Building  will  fje  really  a  compound,  with 
the  Administration  Building  on  the  west,  the  Coun- 
ties Exhibits  on  the  east  and  the  host  buildings  be- 
tween and  facing  the  patio.  When  completed  and 
furnished,  with  the  county  displays  installed,  the 
whole  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  two 
million  dollars. 

The  administrative  division,  although  directly 


connected  with  the  social  divisions  of  the  building, 
has  its  own  entrance  on  the  east  side  of  the  splen- 
did forecourt.  The  Stale  and  national  commis- 
sions, the  president  and  directors  and  the  president's 
secretary  will  have  rooms    in   this   division.  The 


MRS.   PHOEBE  A.  HEARST 
Honorary  President  of  the  Women's  Bo.ircl  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific   International  Exposition 

Woman's  Board  will  have  handsome  quarters  con- 
necting with  the  roof  garden  over  the  grand  recep- 
tion room.  Kitchen  and  dining  halls  which  com- 
pare in  size  with  those  of  the  largest  hotels,  will 
make  it  possible  to  serve  banquets  comparable  in 
magnificence  to  the  feats  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
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The  ball-room  will  be  88  feet  wide,  1  68  feet  long 
and  42  feet  high. 

The  program  at  the  dedication  of  this  splen- 
didly-planned host  building  included  addresses  by 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  Mayor  Rolph,  Exposi- 
tion President  Charles  C.  Moore,  Vice-President 
R.  B.  Hale,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  and  Director-in-Chief  F.  J.  V. 
Skiff.  Right  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Francisco,  pronounced 
the  invocation,  and  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese,  voiced  the  benediction. 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  who  was  the  first  child 
of  Anglo-Saxon  parents  to  be  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, raised  the  Bear  Flag,  the  historic  banner  of 
early  California,  while  Mrs.  Harry  I.  Mulcrevy 
sang  "I  Love  You,  California,"  the  Municipal 
Band  furnishing  the  accompaniment.  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  honorary  president  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  was  formally  presented  by  Vice- 
President  Hale. 

Preceding  the  exercises,  the  Woman's  Board 
of  the  Exposition  entertained  at  a  buffet  luncheon 
served  in  Machinery  Hall,  the  guests  being  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Auxiliaries  all  over  the  State. 


MRS.  FREDERICK  G.  SANBORN 
PreEident  of  the  Women's  Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition 


Wives  of  County  Exposition  Commissioners  and 
of  Stale  and  county  officials  also  were  guests. 

A  great  space  of  Machinery  Hall  was  cor- 
doned off  for  the  setting  of  the  luncheon,  and  in 
the  center  of  this  space  Mrs.  Sanborn,  the  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Woman's  Board  and  a  group  of  the  board's 
vice-presidents,  received  the  out-of-town  guests  and 
extended  the  hospitality  of  the  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  H.  D.  H.  Connick, 
the  Exposition's  Chief  of  Works,  decorated  the 
setting  with  palms,  potted  plants  and  bay  trees. 
About  seven  hundred  guests  were  served,  and  after 
the  luncheon,  which  was  entirely  informal,  a  gayly 
decorated  train  conveyed  the  women  to  the  scejie 
of  the  ground  breaking  at  a  distant  point  of  the 
grounds. 


Government    Ownership  or 
Government  Control — 

Which  ? 

The  tendency  of  regarding  government  owner- 
ship, either  federal  or  municipal,  as  the  panacea 
for  all  ills  of  the  present  day  is  growing  to  propor- 
tions that  are  alarming  to  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  this  great  country  of  ours  at  heart. 

The  growth  of  this  idea,  that  all  evils  can  be 
regulated  by  taking  the  operation  of  the  vast  and 
intricate  business  organizations  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  businessmen,  who  have  made  them  their  life 
study  and  turning  them  over  to  the  politicians  who 
have  never  been  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
on  a  business  basis,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  erroneous  impressions  created  by  the  mislead- 
ing statements  of  the  visionary  and  the  selfish  agi- 
tator. 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
become  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  all  the 
public  utilities  would  be  more  ably  and  efficiently 
managed  under  government  ownership,  then  gov- 
ernment ownership  will  become  a  fact.  But  let 
us  hope  that  such  decision  will  not  come  until  the 
public  have  considered  the  question  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Between  government  ownership  and  govern- 
ment control  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The  for- 
mer means  that  the  government  secures  full  owner- 
ship, by  purchase  or  other  lawful  means,  and  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
increase  in  construction  and  cost  in  every  depart- 
ment. If  a  deficit  occurs,  as  in  the  present  post 
office  operation,  it  must  be  made  up  out  of  some 
general  tax  fund,  to  which  you  and  I  contribute, 
whether  we  enjoy  the  use  of  that  particular  utility 
or  not.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  never  re- 
ceive a  single  letter  in  a  year,  as  a  taxpayer,  you 
contribute  the  same  ratio  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  post  office  department  as  the  big  business  house 
that  has  thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  each  day. 

In  the  case  of  government  control  the  results 
are  practically  the  same,  yet  the  operation  is  vastly 
different.  Here  the  government  says — Go  on, 
Mr.  Big  Business  man  and  run  your  business;  you 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  profit  but  no  more,  and 
you  must  run  it  along  the  lines  we  lay  down.  You 
can  charge  only  such  rates  as  we  dictate  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

President  Wilson  can  be  quoted  in  this  in- 
stance: 

"The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
control  such  dominating  organizations  of  capital 
may  by  no  means  be  wrested  to  mean,  by  any 
necessary  implication,  that  the  government  should 
itself  administer  these  instrumentalities  of  economic 
action,  which  can  not  be  used  except  as  monopolies. 
In  such  cases,  as  Sir  T.  H.  Farrar  says,  'there  are 
two  great  alternatives  ( 1  )  ownership  and  manage- 
ment by  private  enterprise  and  capital  under  reg- 
ulation of  the  State,  (2)  ownership  and  manage- 
ment by  government  central  or  local.'  Govern- 
ment regulation  may  in  most  cases  suffice.  Indeed 
such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  rva)^  of  estabUshing 
and  maintaining  careful  business  managentent  on 
the  part  of  government,  that  control  ought  to  h6 
preferred  to  direct  administration  in  as  manp  uses 
as  possible — in  every  case  in  n>/)ic/)  control  iDithout 
administration  can  be  made  effectual." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  govern- 
ment administration  of  such  utilities  are  less  effi- 
cient than  that  of  private  organization,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  all  government  af- 
fairs either  municipal.  State  or  Federal,  politics  and 
parties,  with  regret  be  it  said,  play  the  most  im- 
portant part.  Nearly  every  one  in  government 
employ  must,  under  existing  conditions,  give  at 
least  one-half  his  time  to  things  other  than  duties 
of  the  position.  He  knows  that  if  the  next  elec- 
tion goes  against  his  party,  he  will  be  out  of  a 


place,  so  he  must  do  his  duty  to  help  keep  the  party 
in  power.  With  this  constantly  before  him  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  work  itself  suffers?  I  hat 
there  is  no  ambition  for  the  work  other  than  an 
easy  snap. 

In  the  private  concern,  however,  where  em- 
ployers are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  capable  as- 
sistants, every  one  knows  that  he  will  be  judged 
by  his  skill,  his  ability,  his  initiative  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  concern,  and  that  so  long  as  he  does 
work  and  shows  his  interests  in  it  he  will  be  sure 
of  his  position.  Then  as  a  rule  the  private  or- 
ganization pays  better  for  skill  than  does  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  why  many  of  the  best  servants 
the  government  has  are  constantly  being  taken  from 
their  privately  owned  companies  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  skill  and  to  assure  the  owner  thereof  of 
permanency  of  employment. 

Another  point  frequently  overlooked  is  that 
most  of  the  public  service  co-operation,  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  bettering 
their  service,  in  trying  out  new  inventions  for  its 
improvement.  Under  the  usual  method  of  gov- 
ernment procedure  this  is  impossible. 

Take  the  telephone  industry,  for  an  example. 
There  always  has  and  always  will  be  complaints 
whether  just  or  unjust,  about  telephone  service. 
The  fact  that  it  is  universally  used  in  America 
shows  the  place  it  holds  in  our  present  day  civiliza- 
tion. Out  of  every  hundred  messages  sent  by 
mail,  telegraph  or  telephone  in  the  United  States, 
sixty  are  sent  by  telephone.  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred such  messages  sent  in  Europe  twenty-six  out 
of  every  hundred  go  by  the  telephone. 

Private  ownership  of  telephones  in  the  United 
States  has  provided  a  telephone  for  the  use  of 
every  ten  Americans,  while  government  ownership 
compels  an  average  of  1 50  Europeans  to  share 
each  instrument.  A  London  daily  paper  contrasts 
the  American  and  the  European  government: 

"In  the  whole  United  Kingdom  there  are  only 
about  as  many  telephones  as  there  are  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  In  all  Australia  less  than 
Boston.  In  all  Russia  less  than  in  Philadelphia. 
In  all  Italy  less  than  in  Los  Angeles.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  telephones  in  use  throughout  the 
world  are  in  the  United  States." 

There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  telephones 
operating  under  a  single  system  in  this  country  as 
there  are  under  all  systems  and  all  companies  in 
all  of  Europe. 

TTiis  is  but  one  illustration  of  what  has  been 
done  by  private  enterprise  in  the  development  of 
the  things  that  make  for  civilization.  Is  it  fair 
to  think  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by  tak- 
mg  such  gigantic  organizations — with  their  records 
of  achievement — with  their  trained  managers  and 
armies  of  trained  w'orkers — with  their  vast  invest- 
ments in  properties  and  equipment — with  their 
heavy  burdens  of  taxes  to  city,  State  and  nation — 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
for  actual  operation?  Is  it  not  more  feasible  and 
practical  to  join  with  these  men  and  help  them 
build  up  their  systems — all  the  while  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  authorities  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  protect  the  consumer  and  secure  for 
him  the  lower  rates. 

America  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  its 
high  state  of  civilization  to  those  practical  things 
— the  railroad — the  electric  power  development — 
the  electric  street  car,  etc.  Without  these  it 
would  be  far  from  the  forefront  of  progress  in 
material  things.  These  developments  have  been 
made  because  business  men  saw  in  them  oppor- 
tunity for  profit,  and  for  that  no  fault  can  be  found. 
But  let  the  bogie  of  government  ownership  keep 
arising  continually  and  these  same  men  will  hesi- 
tate from  further  investment  or  improvement. 
Rather  let  the  government  join  with  them  and  as- 
sist them  in  their  plans  assuring  them  of  the  safety 
of  their  investment,  and  the  security  of  their  prop- 
erty through  wise  governmental  supervision  and 
control. 
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W  omen  s  Interest  an  uence 
In  Til  ings  Political 

REGISTRATION  THE  DUYY  OF  THE  HOUR  —  THE  RELATION  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  CLERKS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  BOOTHS  —  A  CHANCE  FOR  WOMEN 
TO  SHOW  THEIR  POWER— A  WOMAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
AND  THE  ASSEMBLY— COMMENT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  SITUATION 


Attention  of  women  voters  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  registration  is  the  duty  of  the  hour.  The  im- 
pression has  somehow  gone  abroad  that  when  the 
special  registration  offices  were  closed  that  ended 
the  opportunity  to  register  in  San  Francisco.  All 
Dver  California  citizens  may  register  for  the  primar- 
ies up  to  the  25th  day  of  July,  and  for  the  gen- 
;ral  election  up  to  the  3rd  day  of  October.  If  the 
Dolitics  is  not  stated,  no  vote  can  be  cast  at  the  pri- 
maries, because  in  a  primary  election  you  must  state 
^'our  politics  when  you  enter  the  booth,  as  no  ticket 
will  be  given  you  to  vote  except  the  ticket  of  the 
Darty  that  the  registration  book  shows  is  your  party, 
according  to  your  sworn  statement  when  you  regis- 
:er.  At  the  general  election  on  November  3rd 
TO  questions  are  asked  you  and  you  will  be  given 
1  ticket  containing  all  the  candidates  of  all  the  par- 
ies and  you  vote  your  choice.  You  can  register 
For  this  election  without  stating  your  party  affilia- 
ions  up  to  October  3rd,  1914. 

There  are  several  measures  to  be  voted  on  this 
'all,  such  as  the  Redlight  Abatement  Bill  and  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  the  Universal  Eight  Hour 
Law,  and  Poll  Tax  amendment  doing  away  with 
Poll  Tax,  which  are  very  cogent  reasons  why  all 
:itizens  of  California  should  register.  Some  of 
:hese  measures  are  particularly  called  women's  laws, 
aecause  women  took  an  active  part  in  lobbying  for 
:hem  at  the  last  Legislature.  Women  will  be  held 
responsible  whichever  way  these  questions  are  set- 
tled, even  though  men  citizens  cast  twice  as  many 
votes  as  women,  and  as  women  will  be  held  respon- 
sible they  should  by  all  means  register  and  vote 
for  or  against  these  things  according  to  their  con- 
victions. Women  of  California  should  do  this  on 
[iiinciple,  even  if  they  are  not  interested  in  any  of 
these  questions,  because  if  California  women  do  not 
(register  and  vote,  it  will  make  the  fight  for  equal 
suffrage  in  all  other  States  just  that  much  harder. 
The  great  argument  of  the  Antis  is  that  women  do 
not  want  to  vote.  Everywoinan,  therefore,  wishes 
to  urge  with  all  possible  earnestness  the  women  of 
California  to  go  to  the  registration  offices  and  reg- 
ister. 


Women  are  also  interested  in  registration  from 
a  more  restricted  point  of  view.  A  great  number 
of  women  have  applied  for  positions  as  clerks  in 
the  election  booths.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  these  booths  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  registrations  and  not  by  the  number  of 
oters  as  has  been  the  law  heretofore.  Clerks  will 
be  employed  under  the  new  law  now  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  party  registration.  There  will  be 
one  clerk  for  every  fifteen  per  cent  of  registered 
voters.  If  you  believe  in  the  principles  of  any  par- 
ticular party  it  behooves  you  to  register  yourself 
and  get  your  friends  to  register  so  that  the  per  cent 
of  those  registered  of  your  party  will  be  large,  then 
you  will  stand  some  chance  of  securing  a  position 
in  the  booths  on  election  day  if  you  wish  such  a 
position.  If  you  do  not  state  your  party  affilia- 
tions you  will  not  help  yourself  in  this  particular, 
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as  a  vote  cast  by  an  elector  on  election  day,  who 
has  not  stated  his  party  affiiliations,  will  not  increase 
or  decrease  the  number  of  clerks  employed,  for  the 
new  law  makes  this  depend  or.  party  registration. 


The  suggestion  of  EveTyreoman  that  women  be 
nominated  for  the  Assembly  has  already  borne  fruit, 
and  the  Democrats  of  the  28th  District  have  a  can- 
didate in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Madge  Cunningham 
Todd,  and  no  doubt  others  will  come  to  the  front 
as  time  goes  on. 


Women's  interest  in  politics  has  been  some- 
what augmented  by  a  suggestion  from  the  South 
that  a  woman  be  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. The  suggestion  is  followed  up  by  one  news- 
paper hinting  that  the  difficulties  of  the  job  are  so 
great  that  two  men  have  been  killed  off  from  the 
situation,  and  while  the  paper  does  not  say  so,  the 
inference  is  plain  that  this  might  be  one  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  ubiquitous  woman  politician.  We 
respectfully  call  to  the  mind  of  any  political  bosses 
who  have  this  in  mind,  the  well  known  fate  of  the 
poor  old  Republican  party  that  nominated  one 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Vice-President  to  get  rid 
of  him.  However,  the  gubernatorial  situation,  in- 
cluding Lieutenant-Governor,  is  still  very  much  of 
a  theory  and  not  a  condition.  \  o  speak  in  all 
seriousness,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  two  or 
three  women  in  the  California  State  House  and 
so  far  as  ability  to  preside  over  the  State  Senate  is 
concerned,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  women  per- 
liamentarians  in  California  who  could  beat  the  or- 
dinary man  at  the  job  and  think  nothing  of  it  at  all. 


While  in  California  the  political  pot  is  boiling 
and  boiling,  and  the  presiding  genius  is  skimming 
ard  skimming,  there  has   really   very   little  epoch- 


making  history  taken  place  since  last  month.  In 
the  nation  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  lately 
was  the  reply  that  young  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mayor  of 
Greater  New  York,  made  to  the  woman  suffragists, 
and  the  way  the  women  refused  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. One  woman,  who  claimed  to  be  old  enough 
to  be  his  grandmother,  told  him  he  would  learn  a 
great  deal  before  he  died.  These  women  who  are 
foremost  among  the  workers  for  equal  suffrage  have 
apparently  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  giv- 
ing any  man  a  chance  to  express  his  honest  opinion 
on  woman  suffrage.  Therein  they  are  wrong.  An 
opinion  IS  only  of  use  as  it  is  honest,  and  if  a  young 
man,  like  Mayor  Mitchell  of  New  York,  has  not 
yet  seen  the  sociological  necessity  for  the  freedom 
of  women,  his  opinion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more 
value  to  women  when  it  is  an  honest  opinion  than 
if  it  were  given  to  please  them,  without  any  regard 
to  the  truth.  No  higher  compliment  is  ever  paid 
to  women  by  public  officials  than  when  we  are 
treated  with  absolute  candor. 

In  Illinois  the  vote  of  the  women  was  in  a  large 
majority  for  the  "drys"  when  "wet"  or  "dry"  was 
the  question.  In  Chicago  it  was  unmistakably  on 
that  side,  and  this  can  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
has  thought  on  this  question  or  observed  the  changes 
in  public  sentiment. 

In  a  more  restricted  political  sense  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Progressives  is  one  of  the  most 
clearly  defined  facts  that  recent  elections  have  es- 
tablished. In  New  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maryland  and  throughout  the  country  it  seems  to 
be  the  same  story.  The  Republicans  are  coming 
back  into  their  own,  and  the  Progressives  show  a 
great  decline  in  number  of  votes  cast  for  their  can- 
didates. In  California  the  Progressives  are  reg- 
istered as  the  third  party  and  are  considerably  be- 
hind the  Democrats,  while  the  Republicans  lead 
numerically. 

The  administration  at  Washington  has  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  presented  to  an  administra- 
tion since  the  great  issues  of  the  Civil  War  were 
met  by  the  Republican  party.  No  matter  what 
comes  in  the  near  future  the  fact  that  America 
stands  before  the  world  for  peace  is  really  high 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  our  country. 

It  does  not  detract  from  this  greatness,  but  on 
the  contrary  augments  it,  that  we  are  sending  war- 
ships and  soldiers  without  limit  to  Mexico.  If  we 
did  not  have  the  warships  and  the  soldiers  it  would 
be  of  very  little  world  effect  for  America  to  stand 
for  peace,  but  as  we  have  the  warships  and  the 
soldiers  it  is  an  undoubted  boon  to  every  man. 
woman  and  child  on  the  earth  that  America  is 
bound  to  have  this,  and  stand  for  peace,  if  it  is 
humanly  possible.  Women  all  over  the  earth,  the 
lowly  and  the  high,  appreciate  these  things,  and 
history  will  give  this  year  and  its  events  an  impor- 
tant place.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  International 
Counc  il  of  Women  assembled  at  Rome,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  passed  a  resolution 
of  high  appreciation  of  the  peace  policy  of  our 
great  men  at  Washington,  and  noted  its  world  ef- 
fect. 
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Wkat  tke  Men  Think  of 
Women  m  Politics 


SOME  CANDID    INTERVIEWS  WITH  REPRESENTAIVE  MEN  IN  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  STATE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS  AND 
THE  VALUE  OF  HER  INFLUENCE  AND  ACTIVITIES— BOTH  SIDES 
OF  THE  QUESTION  DISCUSSED  BY  MEN  WHO  KNOW 


What  are  California  women  doing  in  politics? 
How  have  they  acquitted  themselves  since  they  ac- 
quired the  ballot?  What  use  are  they  making  of 
their  suffrage? 

These  questions  were  propounded  to  six  men 
who  seemed  qualified  to  answer  them  in  six  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  State.  A  Mayor  of  a  large 
city,  a  District  Attorney,  a  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  a  big  university,  a  newspaper  publisher, 
a  man  who  is  known  as  a  political  boss,  and  a 
pioneer  politician  were  selected  in  order  that  the 
opinions  might  be  fairly  typical  of  the  real  mas- 
culine viewpoint.  For  obvious  political  reasons 
the  men  interviewed  were  promised  that  their  names 
would  be  withheld.  They  were  urged  to  speak 
candidly,  as  man  to  man.  For  the  most  part  they 
did  so.     Here  are  their  replies. 


"It  is  really  too  early  to  criticise  the  conduct 
of  California  women  in  politics,"  said  the  News- 
paper Publisher.  "  I  hey  haven't  been  in  the  game 
long  enough,  and  they  haven't  done  enough  real 
politics  to  justify  one  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
them. 

"To  be  sure  the  women  were  very  prominent 
at  the  State  capital  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  they  had  a  big  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Redhght  Abatement  bill, 
apd  other  laws  of  a  humanitarian  and  philanthropic 
character.  But  women  had  been  lobbying  at  the 
State  Legislature  for  many  years,  so  there  was 
nothing  particularly  new  about  that — just  a  few 
more  of  them  last  time.  So  far  as  the  influence 
of  their  votes  was  concerned,  that  was  manifested 
prominently  only  in  the  case  of  the  Redlight 
Abatement  act,  which  was  essentially  a  feminist 
measure  and  which  would  probably  have  been  de- 
feated in  the  Legislature  had  not  the  women  poli- 
ticians of  the  State  made  what  amounted  to  a  un- 
animous demand  for  its  passage. 

"Woman  suffrage  was  unquestionably  the  de- 
termining factor  which  brought  the  Statewide  pro- 
hibition issue  before  the  voters  of  California  at 
this  time.  If  the  women  had  not  had  the  vote  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  "drys"  would  have 
hazarded  the  coming  campaign.  As  it  is,  they 
are  counting  upon  the  50,000  votes  which  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  said  to 
command.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
they  get  them." 

"Women's  political  intentions  are  good,"  said 
the  University  Professor,  "but  their  judgment  is 
bad.  Possibly  time  will  overcome  this.  I  doubt 
it.  They  lack  logic.  I  find  that  the  women  in 
my  classes,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  men, 
are  swayed  by  either  sentiment  or  prejudice  in  our 
debates  and  forums. 

"What  impresses  me  in  women  in  politics  is 
the  narrowness  of  their  viewpoint.  They  are 
likely  to  adopt  or  repudiate  a  party  because  of  a 
sentiment  either  for  or  against  some  single  issue 
for    which    that    party    stands.     To  illustrate,  I 


have  in  mind  several  bright  women  who  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  are  Democrats  for  the  reason 
that  they  believe  in  free  trade.  On  discussion  this 
sentiment  narrows  down  to  a  theory  that  free  trade 
will  lower  the  cost  of  living  and  thereby  directly 
benefit  their  homes.  They  lose  sight  of  the  na- 
tional issue  in  the  personal  one.  I  have  found 
women,  too,  who  professed  to  be  Republicans, 
Progressives  and  Socialists  for  reasons  equally  as 
narrow." 


The  Mayor  spoke  with  deep  conviction  about 
the  women  who  seek  public  office,  and  the  women 
who  endeavor  to  accomplish  civic  and  governmental 
results  by  the  use  of  political  force.  As  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  appointive  and  administrative 
power  in  a  big  city,  his  words  carried  the  weight 
of  greater  experience  with  women  who  are  active 
in  municipal  affairs  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
critics. 

"I  do  not  think,  "  he  said,  "that  women 
generally  want  women  to  be  public  officials.  Thus 
far  the  majority  of  the  women  who  have  held  im- 
portant public  offices  in  this  State  have  not  been 
popular  with  their  own  sex.  It  is  still  difficult  to 
find  women  willing  to  accept  such  offices  who  will 
conduct  them  impartially  and  with  a  broad  view- 
point. Unfortunately  many  of  the  women  who 
seek  office  are  obsessed  with  certain  fads  which  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
public  servant  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

"Many  of  the  women  who  are  taking  the  most 
active  part  in  politics  cannot  understand  that  a 
public  official  must  be  governed  by  the  law.  As 
soon  as  they  get  into  office  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  are  bigger  than  the  law.  They  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  the  humblest  citizen  has 
exactly  the  same  rights  before  our  government  as 
any  member  of  the  so-called  privilege  classes. 

"In  their  zeal  to  have  women  whom  they  re- 
gard as  truly  representative  appointed  to  office, 
they  display  a  tendency  to  establish  a  political 
aristocracy.  Many  of  the  women  who  are  con- 
stantly in  the  political  limelight  have  demonstrated 
that  they  would  be  discriminatory.  These  women 
— most  of  the  active  politicians,  I  mean — represent 
in  my  opinion  only  a  small  minority  of  the  women 
of  the  community.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
broad-gauge,  high-class  women  who  are  taking  a 
different  kind  of  interest  in  politics,  working  quietly 
for  public  measures  and  studying  civic  and  humani- 
tarian problems  in  the  clubs  and  elsewhere.  As 
a  general  rule  such  women  will  not  accept  public 
office. 

"Understand  me,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
woman  suffrage.  I  think  that  woman's  influence 
in  public  affairs  and  woman's  right  to  vote  are 
splendid  things.  We  usually  find  women  on  the 
right  side  of  big  public  questions.  But  thus  far 
they  have  not  displayed  a  high  standard  of  fitness 
for  public  office.  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  belter  class  of  women  are  unwilling  to 
stand  the  abuse  which  an  office-holder  must  endure. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  first-class  wo- 
men could  fill  certain  offices  just  as  well,  or  even 
better,  than  men." 

Women  learn  quickly  how  to  wield  "the  big 
stick"  in  politics,  according  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney. He  knows  from  experience,  he  says,  that 
they  will  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  a  pub- 
lic official  when  they  want  him  to  do  certain  things 
their  way. 

"They  are  not  doing  anything,  though,  that 
men  haven't  done  in  all  the  time  that  they  have 
been  voting,"  he  admitted.  "Men  have  always 
striven  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  to  vent  personal  spites  or  to  save  friends 
from  prosecution.  Women  have  done  the  same 
thing  occasionally  since  they  have  been  voting  in 
California.  There  have  been  other  instances 
when,  acting  in  the  best  of  faith,  no  doubt,  and 
inspired  by  righteous  motives,  they  have  insisted 
that  I  use  the  power  of  my  office  or  exert  my  per- 
sonal influence  to  bring  about  prosecutions,  and  I 
have  thought  that  they  were  unjustly  severe  and  in- 
tolerant when  I  explained  that  the  law  would  not 
permit  me  to  proceed  along  the  lines  they  sug- 
gested. 

"Before  the  women  had  the  ballot  they  made 
few  attempts  to  coerce  public  officials  and,  to  be 
fair,  they  have  made  comparatively  few  since  they 
have  had  it.  But  now  they  feel  that  they  have 
power  which  they  did  not  have  before,  and  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  interested  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  the  recalcitrant  public  official  know  that  he 
may  expect  political  reprisal. 

"It  has  been  my  experience,"  he  added,  "that 
the  women  in  California  politics,  as  a  rule,  are 
better  educated  than  the  men — at  least  they  have 
had  more  instruction  from  professional  educators, 
and  they  have  been  quick  to  acquire  the  political 
knowledge  which  men  have  gathered  from  long 
experience.  I  find,  too,  that  women  display  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  master  the  problems  of  poli- 
tics and  government  by  honest,  sincere  study  than 
do  the  men." 


The  Political  Boss  didn't  think  that  woman 
suffrage  had  made  or  would  make  much  change 
in  the  scheme  of  things  political. 

"The  average  woman  will  vote  with  the  man 
who  is  the  head  of  her  family,"  he  opined.  "I 
was  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  I  voted  for  it, 
because  I  thought  it  would  mean  more  votes  for 
the  cause  of  the  common  people.  There  are  more 
women  in  the  families  of  the  working  class  than 
among  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich.  I  am  chiefly 
interested  in  the  working   people,"    he  explained. 

"I  have  observed  that  the  first  thing  a  woman 
voter  wants  to  know  is  what  will  advance  the  in- 
terests of  her  husband  or  her  father  or  her  brother, 
or  whoever  the  man  is  who  contributes  most  to  the 
support  of  her  family.  And  when  she  finds  out 
what  those  issues  are  she  will  vote  for  them. 
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ENGLAND'S  TRAGIC  NIGHTMARE— AND  WHY  IT 
INCREASES. 


ENGLAND  is  having  a  tragic  nightmare — and  it  is  increasing. 
The  press,  with  its  usual  appreciation  of  values  in  headlines, 
calls  it  by  various  picturesque  names,  such  as  "Wild  Women; 
Gun  Women;  Twentieth  Century  Furies,"  and  so  on.  Then,  as  if 
to  elucidate,  it  is  called  "'Suffragets."  Well,  maybe  it  is,  but  we 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  think  it  a  tragic  nightmare,  partic- 
ularly when  we  recall  our  own  efforts  at  getting  "votes  for  women," 
which  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic  and  a  flower  festival 
in  comparison  to  the  situation  in  England. 

The  despatches  tell  of  houses  burned,  pictures  of  kings  hacked 
to  pieces,  water  supplies  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  wrecki 
and  ruin  wrought  everywhere — and  a  King  and  all  his  men  set  at 
defiance  and  made  ridiculous,  beyond  the  power  of  expression;  and 
all  by  the  suffragets.  "How  have  the  mighty  fallen?"  Where  is 
the  old-time  terror  in  the  name  of  King?  What  has  become  of 
"the  Divine  right  of  Kings?"  Titles  are  no  longer  spelled  with 
capitals,  but  out  of  courtesy  we'll  spell  them  that  way. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  English  people  are  waking  up  from  the 
hypnotic  sleep  of  centuries — and  no  longer  believe  in  "the  Divine: 
right  of  Kings?"  Or  is  it  only  a  section  of  the  people — the  militant 
suffragets — who  are  waking  up,  and  who,  in  despair  of  bringing 
the  men  of  the  country  out  from  under  the  ancient  influence,  are 
working  destruction  in  order  to  arouse  their  self-interest  and  get 
their  attention?  And  thereby  right  the  wrongs  of  centuries. 
Well,  whatever  the  cause,  "the  Divine  right  of  Kings"  has  been 
knocked  into  smithereens;  and,  by  the  women  of  England,  drawn 
from  all  classes,  who  are  neither  outcasts  nor  lunatics.  And,  de- 
spite these  distressing  outrages,  their  numbers  are  increasing  day 
by  day,  and  so  is  sympathy  in  their  cause — now  why? 

A  few  lines  of  a  despatch  set  us  thinking,  it  said:  "His  Majesty, 
the  King,  looked  down  on  the  mob  for  a  few  moments  from  a  win- 
dow of  Buckingham  Palace."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Mary,  also  looked  down,  from  behind  the  curtains 
— she  being  a  woman. 

Then  you  are  forced  to  wonder  if  both  their  Majesties,  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  think.  And  if  they  do,  what  do  they 
think?  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  looked  down  from  a  window  of  Buckingham 
Palace  at  a  seething,  writhing,  fighting  mob  of  distorted  faces — the 
faces  of  his  countrywomen,  who  came  to  present  a  petition  to  hisi 
Majesty,  the  King.  They  were  suffragets,  and  they  came  to  ask 
their  mighty  ruler  for  the  rights  for  which  they  pay— for  which 
every  bite  they  eat  and  every  stitch  of  clothing  they  wear  are  taxed 
to  support  that  mighty  ruler.  They  came  to  ask  for  the  rights  for 
which  they  pay,  just  as  their  brothers  pay— and  for  rights  our 
brothers  presented  to  us,  not  long  ago,  with  bouquets  and  compli- 
ments thrown  in.  But,  England  is  different.  "His  Majesty,  the 
King,  looked  down  on  the  mob  for  a  few  moments."  That  was 
real  kind  of  his  Majesty,  the  King,  for  that  mob  was  not  a  pretty 
sight,  and  beauty  and  Majesty  should  be  inseparable.  Wonder 
what  his  Majesty,  the  King,  was  thinking  about? 

The  mob  was  led  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughter  Sylvia 
(pretty  name,  Sylvia).  The  mob  came  down  Constitution  Hill  to 
present  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  the  King,  before  the  squad  of 
mounted  police  on  guard  could  resist  the  women  comprising  the 
mob.  "The  forces  met"— mark  the  forces— the  mounted  police  and 
the  mob  of  suffragets.  When  the  two  forces  met  the  police,  horses 
and  women  rolled  in  the  mud  of  the  street,  and  tore  and  trampled 
one  another— and,  his  Majesty  the  King,  looked  down.    The  mob 


was  at  the  palace  gates,  so  near  that  when  the  frail  little  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  was  arrested  she  was  dragged  inside  the  gates,  and 
cried  out  to  the  policemen :  "That  is  right.  Arrest  me  at  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  Tell  the  King."  But,  his  Majesty,  the  King, 
looked  down.  So  dense  were  the  onlookers  that  arrests  could  not 
be  made  with  any  degree  of  neatness  and  despatch,  so,  to  expedite 
matters,  the  officers  of  the  law  turned  the  sprinkling  cart  on  the 
crowd  and  ruined  the  gowns  of  the  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and 
the  suits  of  the  gentlemen  who  were,  up  to  this  time,  enjoying  the 
spectacle  with  his  Majesty,  the  King,  who  looked  down. 

Then  there  was  trouble,  sympathy  changed  to  the  women  who 
came  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  the  police  were  de- 
nounced. At  this  crisis  his  Majesty  must  have  become  bored,  for 
the  despatches  cease  to  mention  that  he  looked  down  any  longer. 
But,  they  do  say  that:  "Fifteen  hundred  police  protected  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  which  more  resembled  a  mobilization  center  than  the 
peaceful  home  of  royalty."  Well,  "the  peaceful  home  of  royalty" 
sounds  good  in  print,  particularly  when  "two  ambulance  corps 
found  plenty  to  do  with  cases  of  fainting  among  the  spectators." 

This  part  of  the  show  must  really  have  been  very  nasty,  fo(r,  if 
his  Majesty,  the  King,  and  all  of  the  Majesties  looked  down — and. 
they  certainly  did — it  was  from  behind  the  curtains. 

But,  what  puzzles  us  is:  What  did  their  Majesties  think?  Ol' 
course  they  must  have  read  history,  for  they  cannot  have  shows 
quite  as  amusing  every  day  to  occupy  their  time.  Wonder  if  they 
thought  of  Marie  Antoinette  who,  also,  looked  down,  with  some 
other  Majesties,  from  another  window  in  France,  at  another  mob 
who  came  with  a  petition,  and  the  pretty  little  lady  couldn't  under- 
stand why  when  they  did  not  have  bread  they  could  not  eat  cake. 
Wonder  if  they  thought  of  that? 

Had  her  Majesty,  the  Empress,  walked  out  to  meet  her  people, 
taken  their  petition,  and  seen  to  it  that  they  had  the  means  of  earn- 
ing their  bread,  the  fiery,  affectionate  French  hearts  would  never 
have  consented  to  have  her  pretty  little  head  cut  off. 

Had  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  walked  out  to  meet  his  countrywomen,  or- 
dered his  mounted  police  to  cease  trampHng  upon  them,  took  their 
petition,  and  given  the  suffragets  his  royal  word  that  he  would  use 
his  royal  power  in  their  behalf — what  would  happen? 

His  Majesty,  the  King,  would  have  been  immortalized.  But,  his 
Majesty,  the  King,  just  looked  down  from  a  window  in  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Does  it  take  much  of  a  prophet  to  see  what  is  coming  to  all 
their  Majesties,  Kings,  Queens  and  Emperors?  We  think  not. 
Blood  is  a  hideous  thing  to  look  on,  whether  you  look  up  or  down; 
but,  if  England  refuses  to  become  enlightened,  to  sense  the  danger 
that  is  maddening  her  people,  or  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  then, 
let  her  suffer.  She  will  find  her  fashionable  assembly — when  its 
fashionable  clothing  gets  wet— in  closer  sympathy  with  the  mob 
which  is  under  the  horses  feet.  The  fashionable  assembly  who 
only  came  out  to  be  amused  might  some  day  begin  to  think  that, 
after  all,  the  women  under  the  horses  feet— women  just  like  their 
mothers— were  only  asking  his  Majesty,  the  King,  for  exactly  what 
they  were  paying  for.  One  day  that  mob  will  crawl  out  from  un- 
der the  horses  feet,  and  it  will  cry  for  blood.  And  when  a  mob 
cries  for  blood— a  mob  of  women  at  that— it  usually  gets  it.  For, 
it  has  no  reason— once  it  becomes  a  mob.  Then  their  Majesties, 
Kings  and  Queens,  will  look  up  instead  of  looking  down— and. 
possibly  they  will  close  their  eyes  too. 

Wonder  what  their  Majesties  are  thinking  of?  Is  there  no  one 
to  wake  them  up? 


{■  ERY  W  OM  AN 

WOMAN'S  POWERS— AND  THE  GREAT  BIENNIAL. 

VERY  soon  Chicago  will  vibrate  with  new  life  and  new  force 
to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  woman's  voices.  Indeed,  the 
thrill  is  moving  the  big  city  already,  as  it  moved  San  Fran- 
cisco two  years  ago.  And,  that  is  as  it  should  be.  For  years  and 
years  we  had  clubs  in  San  Francisco — clubs,  very  good,  too,  in  their 
way,  but  the  National  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  that  met  here 
then,  caused  them  to  wake  up  to  a  new  importance  and  a  new  real- 
ization of  the  power  that  women  held  in  their  hands,  when  they 
learned  to  use  it. 

Many  of  the  intellectual  women  who  held  the  high  places 
in  the  National  Federation  two  years  ago,  will  meet  in  Chicago  on 
June  the  5th,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  the  women  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  were  their  hostesses  then,  to  meet  them  in  the 
great  city  of  the  lakes. 

We  note  the  names  of  Mrs.  Philip  Moore,  who  presided  with 
such  strength  and  courage  at  the  San  Francisco  Biennial,  and  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Percy  Pennybacker  of  Texas,  who  succeeded  her; 
also  Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter,  who  was  a  very  popular  aspirant  for  the 
presidency.  And,  whom  many  believe  will  be  the  next  president  of 
the  National  Federation,  and  certainly  a  woman  whom  all  would 
be  proud  of.  We,  all  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her,  re- 
member her  fine,  musical  voice,  her  clear  intellectuality,  and  her 
redeeming  wit,  under  all  conditions  and,  "Everywoman"  wishes  her 
the  best  of  luck.  Mrs.  C.  H.  McMahon's  clear  reasoning  will  again 
be  heard,  and  we  wonder  if  the  witching  Mrs.  Deshay  Breckenridge 
will  charm  the  convention  with  her  girlish  southern  naivete. 
There  was  one  splendid  woman  whose  beautiful  personality,  cul- 
ture and  eloquence  remain  photographed  on  the  memory  who  will 
not  be  there — Mrs.  Frances  Squire  Potter.  Nor  will  another  great 
leader  be  there,  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker.  But,  it  is  safe  to  say" 
that  neither  will  be  forgotten. 

So  the  convention  work  and  the  entertaining  will  go  on  with 
increased  knowledge.  Every  year  bringing  women  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  big  things  of  life,  and,  every  year  cleaning  out 
the  unhealthy,  vice  conditions,  the  sickness  and  the  poverty  that 
had  really  become  a  menacing  curse  to  the  country  at  large. 

These  conventions  of  Woman's  Clubs,  and  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  they  draw  together,  are  the  greatest  power  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Strange  enough. 
Judge  Clayton  Herrington,  who  electrified  the  Biennial  two  years 
ago  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  double  standard  of  morality  and  kin- 
dred evils,  does  "Everywoman"  the  honor  today  to  continue  the 
brave  fight  for  full  justice  to  women,  through  the  columns  of  this 
magazine — and,  through  this  means  sends  greetings  to  the  women 
of  the  Chicago  Biennial. 


WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  ACCOMPLISH  BY  CONCENTRATION 


THOUGH  women  who  are  earnest  in  club  work — some  club 
work — are  doing  much  good  every  day,  still,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  could  make  more  haste  for  the  betterment  of 
things,  were  they  to  concentrate  on  a  few  of  the  big,  vital  things, 
until  they  are  accomplished.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  ten  thou- 
sand women  will  attend  the  Biennial  at  Chicago  between  the  ninth 
and  the  nineteenth  of  June;  and,  most  of  those  women  go  there  with 
the  desire  to  do  useful  things  for  their  districts.  What  are  the 
most  useful  things  for  them  to  consider  and  to  accomplish?  Let's 
see? 
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First  and  foremost,  what  is  best  for  the  children,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically.  Place  them  on  the  right  road — remove  the 
pitfalls  from  their  way,  and  help  them  over  the  danger  spots,  until 
they  are  able  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  you  will  not  have  much 
sobbing  to  do  over  prisons — nor  prisoners  in  the  future.  That's 
number  one. 

Then,  there  is  the  high  cost  of  living — both  in  food  and  clothing 
— that  is  simply  driving  the  poor  to  desperation,  and  the  people  of 
fair  means  to  poverty.  This  vicious  state  of  affairs  is  even  harder 
to  reach ;  monopoly  has  a  sailor-knot  on  most  of  the  resources.  But 
a  combination,  such  as  will  come  together  at  the  Biennial,  can  drive 
out  any  evil,  if  it  once  concentrates  on  that  evil.  There  are  won- 
derfully brilliant  women  in  the  clubs,  if  they  would  get  together 
and  formulate  their  plans.  There  are  lawyers  and  parliamentarians 
in  every  State.  Take  Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter  of  New  York,  Mrs.  L. 
Clara  Shortridge  Foltz  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Anna  Little  Barry  of 
Berkeley,  Mary  Fairbrother  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin 
of  Yolo,  and  dozens  of  other  clever  women  all  over  the  country. 
It  would  not  take  them  long  to  find  the  way  if  they  put  their  mind 
to  work  on  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  life 
today.    That  is  number  two. 

There  is  the  "White  Slave"  question  and  its  twin  brother,  the 
"Red  Light"  monster,  that  must  be  wiped  out  before  much  can  be 
accomplished.    That  is  number  three. 

A  fourth  is  just  showing  its  head,  and  it  is  this:  The  evil  in- 
terests are  spending  money  like  drunken  sailors  by  sending  un- 
scrupulous women  all  over  the  country  trying  to  influence  women's 
conventions,  to  favor  legislation  that  would  benefit  them.  Of 
course  the  motives  are  well  hidden  under  misrepresentations;  the 
plans  of  which  emanate  from  clever  but  unscrupulous  lawyers,  who 
have  had  their  pockets  lined  with  money,  and  who  spend  their  time 
lobbying  at  Washington  for  every  measure  detrimental  to  the 
State.  But,  all  efforts  at  that  has,  so  far,  proven  a  failure,  thanku 
to  the  parliamentarians  who  are,  very  evidently,  on  the  watch — but 
cannot  be  too  careful. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  great  projects  to  handle,  but 
with  these  vital  necessities  well  understood,  and  in  course  of  pro- 
gress, there  would  be  a  calmer  sea  and  clearer  sailing. 

Well,  women  have  been  using  their  power  in  and  on  San  Fran- 
cisco now  for  a  couple  of  years,  as  they  never  did  before,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  it  has  been  for  the  good.  A  cleaner  and  healthier,  a 
happier  and  wealthier  city  is  the  result.  And,  the  women's  clubs 
and  leagues  have  done  a  big  share,  helped  and  guided,  in  their  first 
plunge  into  politics,  by  the  men  who  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  which  they  support,  and  under 
which  they  live.  Along  civic  lines  the  women  of  the  city  have 
grown  in  knowledge  every  day.  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Era  League,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Center,  and  members  of  both  organizations,  keep 
watchful  eyes  on  the  political  situations,  giving  all  celebrities  a  fair 
chance  to  tell  the  women,  who  are  eager  to  learn  and  do  their  best, 
just  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 

The  influence  of  women,  since  their  infranchisement,  has  done 
more  for  the  moral  and  physical  good  of  this  city  than  the  fifty 
years  that  passed  before.  If  the  same  brilliant  women,  from  the 
world  over,  whom  we  entertained  at  the  old  Cliff'  House,  June,  two 
years  ago,  were  to  appear  here  today,  the  improved  city  would 
prove  a  great  surprise  to  them.  Although,  the  welcome  could  not 
be  warmer  than  it  was  in  1912,  and  will  be  in  1915,  when  we  hope 
to  greet  them  again  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
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The  Art  Work  of  Oriental  Child 

m  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco 


ren 


Bv  Katherine  M.  Ball 
Supervisor  of  Art  in  San  Francisco 


The  Art  of  a  Nation  is  the  expression  of  the 
hfe  and  spirit  of  a  people,  reflecting  the  dominant 
thought  of  a  particular  period  of  time.  This  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  Oriental  pub- 
lic school  of  San  Francisco,  a  school  which  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Chinese  pupils,  the  juvenile 
element  of  the  "Little  China,"  popularly  known 
as  Chinatown,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  sec- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  city  and  furnishes  an  at- 
traction of  never-failing  interest  to  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  and  spectacular. 

As  graphic  representations  upon  stone,  parch- 
ment and  paper  record  the  history  of  a  race,  so  the 
spontaneous  story-drawings  of  children  portray  the 
customs  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Oriental  school,  it  is  possible  to  trace  many  o^ 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong 
— its  temperament,  its  ideals,  its  capabilites  and 
possibilities — and  to  some  extent  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  "honorable  ances- 
tors," the  influence  of  which  still  prevails,  not  only 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  people  but  in  their  festivals 
and  processions — adjuncts  to  a  mythology  includ- 
ing deities  multitudinous  in  number. 

To  the  Occidental,  whose  esthetic  growth  en- 
ables him  to  recognize  his  lack  of  imagination  and 


'The  Great  Extreme,  '  which  in  turn  resolves  it- 
self into  the  masculine  and  feminine  principle  of 
nature — is  a  common  motif  in  decoration. 

The  four  fabulous  animals — the  dragon,  the 
phenix,  the  unicorn,  and  the  tortoise,  are  constantly 
in  evidence,  typifying  the  amalgamation  of  the  po- 
tencies of  many  creatures  with  the  attributes  of  cos- 
mic forces,  and  symbolizing  omniscience  and  om- 


creative  function  (due  to  the  barren  environment 
of  his  youth,  and  the  educational  system  that  failed 
at  the  most  opportune  time  of  his  life  to  develop 
his  inherent  potentialities  and  to  educate  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful),  this  bit  of  the  Orient,  a  relic  of 
medievalism,  furnishes  a  Mecca  of  artistry  for  the 
beautification  of  his  compelling  impulse. 

For  this  little  colony  lodged  in  alien  quarters, 
]ust  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  to  a 
consciousness  of  democracy  and  liberty,  lives  and 
breathes  in  an  atmosphere  tinged  with  an  inherited 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  which  dominates  its 
thought,  influences  its  action,  and  expresses  itself 
in  a  wealth  of  symbolic  form  and  color,  delightful 
to  the  eye,  and  appealing  to  the  imagination. 

Myth  and  legend  abound.  Every  manifesta- 
tion of  the  physical  world  ranging  from  man  him- 
self, through  the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  smallest 
herbs  and  even  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth — is  used 
significantly  and  sympathetically,  each  in  its  place 
to  express  the  relation  of  all  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  mystery  of  being  and  the  conduct  of 
life. 

On  porcelain  and  bronze,  in  textile  and  paint- 
ing, are  pictured  many  and  varied  symbols  of  pro- 
found meaning.  The  Pakqa,  with  its  involved 
^  ang  and  Ying,  surrounded  by  the  Eight  Trigrams 
— emblematic  of    "The    Illimitable"  producing 


nipotence.  The  bat  of  happiness,  the  butterfly  of 
conjugality,  the  peach  of  longevity,  the  fungus  of 
immortality,  the  lotus  of  life,  the  peony  of  pride, 
the  swastika  of  love,  and  the  loop  of  infinity  with 
many  other  Taoist  and  Buddhist  devices,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  symbologist.  Of  many  of 
these,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  meaning,  the 
Chinese  as  a  rule  declining  to  render  any  assistance. 
Whether  this  be  due  to  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or 
of  natural  reticence  and  the  racial  trait  to  be  non- 


committal, or  a  disposition  to  guard  their  institu- 
tions from  the  prying  eyes  of  inquisitive  Western- 
ers who  treat  them  with  spare  regard,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Possibly  the  limitation  of  their 
power  to  express  themselves  in  English  may  have 
something  to  do  with  a  seeming  stolid  opposition 
to  revealing  the  secrets  of  their  civilization. 

The  East  and  the  West  are  ever  polarized. 
For  the  Occidental  to  understand  the  Oriental,  and 
vice  versa,  seems  almost  an  impossibility.  I  he 
point  of  view  and  the  fundamentals  of  thought  of 
both  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  the  children  of  the  Chinese  have 
many  problems  to  solve  in  complying  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  modern  American  school  system. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  subject  of  spon- 
taneous story-drawing  was  first  introduced  into  the 
primary  grades  of  San  Francisco  schools,  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Oriental  school  failed  to  respond  in  the 
degree  that  was  anticipated.  The  educational  aim 
of  this  subject  is  the  development  of  the  child's  ob- 
servation, the  arousing  of  his  emotions,  and  the 
evolution  of  his  imagination,  combined  with  a 
training  in  graphic  representation  whereby  he  may 
be  able  to  express  his  pictorial  ideas.  For  this 
purpose,  the  teacher  employs  story-tellmg,  the  ob- 
servation of  real  things,  and  picture  study.  Such 
fables  as  "Three  Bears,"  "Red  Riding  Hood" 
and  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,"  are  given  to  the 
youngest  children;  while  legends  of  a  more  serious 
character  such  as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,"  "Pocahontas  and  Captain 
Smith,"  are  selected  for  the  next  grade. 

The  Chinese  children  struggled  with  these 
subjects  for  a  considerable  time  without  getting  any 
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results;  then  the  idea  occurred  to  the  writer  to 
substitute  episodes  from  their  own  hves  for  the  as- 
signed stories.  Unquestionably  there  were  inter- 
esting Oriental  myths,  but  the  teachers  of  the  school 
were  unfamiliar  with  them  and  the  difficulties  of 
language  made  all  story-telhng  next  to  impossible; 
hence  all  that  remained  were  Chinese  customs,  oc- 
cupations and  entertainments. 

1  he  pupils  themselves  were  requested  to  make 
suggestions,  and  the  succeeding  months  brought 
forth  very  interesting  drawings  of  such  subjects  as 
"A  Play  at  the  Chinese  Theatre,"  "The  Interior 
of  the  Joss  House,"  "A  Banquet  at  the  Chinese 
Restaurant,"  "An  Afternoon  Tea  Party  of  Chi- 
nese Ladies,  '  "A  New  Year's  Celebration,"  "A 
Funeral  Procession";  such  occupations  as  lantern 
making,  broom-making,  house-cleaning;  such  games 
as  flying  kites,  kicking  the  feather  and  playing 
ball.  But  not  until  after  the  Portola  celebration 
two  years  ago  in  San  Francisco  did  the  unusual 
ability  of  the  Chinese  pupils  demonstrate  itself  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

The  great  parade  of  this  event  had  two  sec- 
tions, one  Japanese  and  the  other  Chinese.  To- 
gether they  comprised  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  ever  presented  in  any  American  city,  and 
one  well  worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  to  see. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  delicacy  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  exceptional  color 
display.  Rare  Eastern  fabrics  of  every  known  hue 
mingled  in  a  satisfying  harmony.  The  Chinese 
section,  particularly,  was  complete  in  itself,  being 
a  production  similar  to  those  common  in  the  mother 
country  on  festival  occasions.  Standard  bearers 
and  bannermen,  gorgeously  arrayed,  carrying  glis- 
tening scepters  and  battle-axes,  official  umbrellas 
and  canopies  of  state,  floating  pennants  and  im- 
perial dragon  flags,  some  mounted,  others  afoot, 
led  the  march  and  alternated  with  floats,  quaint  and 
novel,  representing  allegorical  subjects  of  strange 
import.  But  the  most  conspicuous  and  arresting 
features  of  the  procession  were  the  supernatural 
creatures  of  heroic  size  made  of  stuffs  and  borne 
on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men. 

In  the  front  ranks,  the  great  sinuous  dragon, 
flashing  in  the  sunlight  its  twenty  yards  of  gold 
scales,  heaved  and  swayed  its  serpentine  body, 
vainly  striving,  with  gaping  mouth,  to  seize  the 
sacred  jewel  which  was  held  in  a  tantalizing  man- 
ner, always  just  beyond  its  reach.  In  the  middle 
of  the  line,  the  huge,  fierce-eyed  lion  (moosche), 
capering  and  cavorting,  appeared  to  dance  in  step 
with  the  fancifully  garbed  men  who  hurled  explod- 
ing firecrackers  into  his  snapping  jaws.  The  evil 
spirits  and  malignant  influences  that  are  believed 
ever  to  menace  the  people  are  thought  to  fear  the 
ferocity  of  this  king  of  beasts,   and  to  flee  from 


violent  noise;  hence  the  lion  and  pyrotechnics  w^re 
used  to  clear  the  way  and  clarify  the  air  for  the 
performers  of  the  drama.  Bringing  up  the  rear 
came  what  appeared  to  be  a  school  of  fish,  of  im- 
mense size  and  luminous,  swimming  in  the  air  above 
the  heads  of  the  people;  in  reality,  they  were  lan- 
tern mounted  on  poles  and  carried  by  men.  The 
Chinese  use  a  pair  of  fish  as  the  symbol  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  since  the  finny  tribe  is  said  to  display 
its  mated  devotion  by  always  traveling  in  pairs. 

To  the  children  of  the  city  this  wonderful 
spectacle  seemed  like  a  bit  of  fairyland  brought  to 
reality,  and  so  keen  was  the  interest  that  the  parade 
was  used  as  subject  for  the  drawing  lesson  in 
most  of  the  schools.  This  afforded  an  opportun- 
ity at  once  to  compare  the  work  of  our  own  chil- 
dren with  that  of  the  Orientals,  and  to  prove  the 
well-known  fact  that  spontaneous  expression  in  any 
art  is  always  the  result  of  ideas  acquired  from 
things  in  the  worker's  environment,  which,  through 
natural  interest  and  constant  association,   he  has 


observed,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  until  there  have 
become  fixed  in  his  mind  images  definite  in  form, 
color  and  relationships. 

Our  children  were  not  only  unfamiliar  with 
Chinese  usages  and  their  objective  expression,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  classes  which  are 
fortunate  in  having  very  talented  teachers,  they 
were  unable  to  think  in  terms  of  the  fanciful,  the 
poetic  and  the  picturesque.  They  could  not  there- 
fore seize,  hold  and  carry  more  than  a  confused 
idea  of  the  scene.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  Chi- 
nese. They  were  familiar  with  the  minutest  details 
of  the  great  parade,  and  drew  them  with  the  same 
facility  that  others  use  in  mere  penmanship.  What 
our  children  as  a  class  would  do  if  they  lived  in 
esthetic  surroundings,  is  an  open  question.  Artis- 
tic beauty  flourishes  only  in  communities  where 
there  is  creative  art.     Beauties  of  nature  may  be 


manifold,  but  unless  there  is  art  to  interpret  them, 
the  people  "having  eyes,  see  not." 

The  public  schools — or  rather  their  art  teach- 
ers— are  doing  their  utmost  to  raise  the  standards 
of  taste  in  the  country ;  but  as  yet  their  efforts  are 
as  a  drop  of  pigment  in  a  pool  of  clear  water. 
Theirs  has  been  the  problem  of  "making  bricks 
without  straw."  While  there  are  a  few  cities  and 
some  institutions  that  appreciate  the  value  of  educa- 
tional art,  both  in  its  cultural  effects  on  society  and 
its  qualifying  influence  on  our  industries,  the  great 
majority  merely  tolerate  the  subject  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  State  law,  giving  reluctantly  the 
paltry  hour  a  week,  while  habitually  refusing,  on 
account  of  expense,  all  necessary  equipment. 

The  ear  cannot  be  trained  to  musical  discrim- 
ination without  hearing  the  best  of  music,  neither 
can  the  eye  be  taught  to  discern  beauty  without 
seeing  the  best  of  design.  The  mere  teaching  of 
drawing  or  the  giving  of  unillustrated  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  beauty  will  never  produce  an 
esthetic  people.  That  is  the  province  of  the  gal- 
leries and  museums  of  art. 

Before  our  schools  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  hoped-for  results,  the  prevailing  system  will 
have  to  expand  so  as  to  include  those  arts  of  per- 
formance which  gratify  the  plan  instinct  of  the 
child  and  give  him  not  only  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply, in  some  form,  the  art  principles  that  he  has 
been  taught,  but  a  motive  for  doing  so.  The  re- 
cent introduction  in  some  localities  of  the  folk 
dances  of  other  nations,  and  the  associated  pageants 
enacted  in  theatres  or  shown  in  street  processions, 


seem  to  come  nearest  to  the  solution  of  the  present 
problem.  The  necessity  for  the  artistic  production 
of  such  performances  gives  the  participants  an  op- 
portunity to  design  costumes  and  accompanying 
paraphernalia,  to  compose  pictorial  scenes,  and 
even  to  devise  the  content  of  the  drama  itself;  for 
all  of  which  the  storehouses  of  art  and  nature  must 
be  searched  until  beauties  of  line  and  form,  of  light 
and  color,  of  motion  and  relationships  are  found. 

Pageants  always  have  exercised  an  artistic  in- 
fluence on  the  countries  where  they  have  been  cus- 
tomary. Much  of  the  beautiful  art  of  Japan  is 
directly  due  to  the  numerous  spectacular  processions 
which  commemorate  the  festivals  of  Buddhism. 
In  this  day,  the  circus  parade  is  almost  the  only 
public  experience  in  the  American  child's  life  which 
in  any  way  ministers  to  his  need  for  sight.s  attrac- 
tive and  alluring.  How  it  delights  his  poor  little 
esthetically  starved  soul.  Is  it  surprising  that  he 
runs  away  from  school  to  see  it? 

If,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  it  is  true  that  all 
forms  of  knowledge  are  dependent  upon  observa- 
tion, and  that  this  faculty  marks  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race, 
should  not  education  take  the  cue?  Instruction 
undoubtedly  has  its  place  in  the  pedagogical 
scheme;  but  that  which  the  pupil  absorbs  from  the 
beautiful  surroundings,  happy  traditions,  esthetic 
customs,  and  methodical  habits  is  of  equal  value, 
particularly  when  combined  with  the  opportunity 
for  research  and  experiment,  and  encouraged  by 
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the  intelligent  recognition  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. 

In  a  teaching  experience  of  fifteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  has  been  possible,  in  this  cosmopolitan 
city,  for  me  to  study  the  drawing  work  of  pupils 
of  different  nationalities,  I  have  come  to  see  that 
the  Orientals,  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese,  as  a 
class,  display  surprising  ability  in  those  phases  of 
the  subject  which  have  to  do  with  the  observation, 
the  imagination,  and  the  creative  faculty.  They 
excel  in  hand  power,  working  with  an  accuracy, 
skill,  patience,  perseverance,  and  staying  quality 
rarely  found  among  Occidental  children.  This 
fact  IS  so  evident  that  it  is  quite  common  for  our 
pupils  to  exclaim,  on  reading  the  name  attached  to 
some  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work,  "Oh  well, 
he's  Chinese!"  or  "He's  Japanese!  "  which  in  their 
estimation  accounts  for  the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  Chinese,  although  living  in  an  American 
city,  still  perpetuate  their  own  national  life;  hence 
the  difference  between  the  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  Chinese  children  is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  Not  so  with  the  Japanese  who  live 
among  us.  They  strive  to  the  utmost  to  become 
familiar  with  Occidental  life  and  to  adopt  Occi- 
dental customs.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  those 
born  and  reared  in  this  country  is  similar  to  that 
of  our  own  children,  thereby  demonstrating  that, 
"as  water  cannot  rise  above  its  level,"  so  humanity 
cannot  reflect  aught  but  that  which  environs  it. 
Some  day,  as  this  nation  advances,  the  government 
will  foster  art  education,  and  the  industries  will 
recognize  its  value.  Cities  will  have  an  art  com- 
mission, and  art  museums  will  be  as  well  equipped 
as  present  day  libraries.  The  appreciation  of 
beauty,  in  art  and  nature,  will  rank  with  literary 
discrimination,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  pencil 
and  the  brush  will  equal  the  power  to  read  and 
write.  Then,  no  one  laying  claim  to  being  edu- 
cated will  dare  to  flaunt  his  ignorance  of  this  sub- 
ject. And  then,  too,  the  American  child  will 
prove  that  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  express  it,  is  not  an  exceptional  gift,  but  a 
fundamental  capacity  of  all  humanity. 


A  STUDIO  TREAT 
Valencia's  studio  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 
on  Sutter  street  is  filled  with  fine  paintings  which 
bring  the  beauty  spots  of  California  into  your  heart, 
and  into  your  home  if  you  are  able  to  buy,  and 
buy  you  will  if  you  once  become  captivated  with 
their  charm.  Valencia  is  an  old  Californian,  with 
the  Spanish  love  of  art  in  his  blood,  and  he  car- 
ries his  feelings  into  his  pictures.  Many  art 
critics  have  pronounced  Valencia  to  be  the  best 
colorest  on  this  coast.  Certainly  his  collection 
presents  remarkable  versatility. 


[Mr.  Francis  Cutlle  is  a  memher  of  the  Stale 
Conservation  Coninmsion  of  California,  and  was  a 
speaker  at  the  Mav  convention  of  the  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  at  Riverside,  dealing  rvith  liie 
Water  Commission  Act,  rvhich  is  norv  a  subject  of 
referendum  in  this  State.  The  address  was  force- 
ful and  eloquent.  It  unquestionabl])  aroused  the 
conveniion  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  ahead. 
"Evervwoman"  hopes  that  full  precautions  will  be 
tal(en  before  it  is  too  late.] 

Francis  Cuttle,  a  member  of  the  State  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  C  alifornia,  addressed  the 
women  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of  California  on 
the  Water  Commission  Act,  now  the  subject  of 
referendum  in  this  State.     Mr.  Cuttle  said  in  part: 

"Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Commission  Act  that  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  referendum  in  this  State,  I  wish  to  devote 
a  few  moments  to  a  review  of  the  water  laws  that 
have  been  in  effect  in  the  State  of  California.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  mining  California,  down  to  the 
present  time,  there  have  been  two  methods  by 
which  right  to  use  water  might  be  acquired  in 
California.  One,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
West,  is  known  as  the  right,  by  appropriation,  or 
use.  After  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  followed 
its  use  for  mining  the  same  method  of  acquiring  the 
right  to  use  water  was  continued  by  those  desiring 
water  for  irrigation,  and  the  same  method  has  been 
followed  by  those  desiring  to  use  water  for  power 
purposes.  Opposed  to  the  appropriation  method 
of  acquiring  the  use  of  water  has  always  been  the 
riparian  right,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
or  adopted  by  us,  from  the  English  common  law. 
The  riparian  right  gives  the  owner  of  land,  fronting 
on  a  stream,  the  right  to  have  the  water  of  the 
stream  flow  by  his  land,  und.minished  in  quantity 
and  unpolluted  in  quality.  These  two  methods  of 
acquiring  the  right  to  use  water  have  resulted  in 
many  conflicts  and  heart-breaking  litigation  over 
water  rights,  which,  as  is  needless  to  say,  have  al- 
ways been  valuable  in  the  arid  west,  and  which  are 
becoming  more  valuable  every  day,  on  account  of 
the  great  use  that  is  new  being  made  of-water  for 
power  purposes. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there 
have  been  intermittent  efforts  by  individuals  to  have 
enacted  in  this  State  legislation  that  would  enable 
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people  who  desired  to  legimately  use  the  water  of 
the  State,  to  acquire  the  right  to  such  use  without 
great  cost,  and  uncertainty,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  right  to  such  use  would  be  secure.  None  of 
these  attempts  have  been  successful,  possibly  for 
the  reason  that  the  people  had  not  been  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  act, 
and  undoubtedly  for  the  reason  that  people  who  de- 
sired to  control  water  for  its  use  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  public,  have  successfully  opposed  every 
attempt,  so  far,  to  enact  legislation  that  would  put 
an  end  to  litigation  and  uncertainty  as  to  water 
rights. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  of  1910,  realiz- 
ing the  great  necessity  for  legislation  that  would 
once  and  for  all  put  upon  the  statute  books  laws 
that  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
this  great  natural  resource,  and  at  the  same  lime 
protect  the  legitimate  developer,  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  commission  known  as 
the  "State  Conservation  Commission"  and 
charged  it  with  the  duty  of  "investigating  and 
gathering  data  and  information  concerning  the  sub- 
jects of  forestry,  water  and  use  of  water,  water 
power,  electricity,  electric  and  other  power,  etc., 
and  for  revising,  systematizing  and  reforming  the 
laws  of  this  State  upon,  concerning,  regarding  or 
appertaining,  to  these  said  subjects. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  act 
creating  the  State  Commission,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed three  men,  of  whom  ex-Governor  Pardee 
was  one,  J.  P.  Baumgartner  another,  and  the 
speaker  (writer),  the  third  member.  I  he  Gover- 
nor and  State  Engineer  being  ex-officio  members. 
This  commission  immediately  organized  by  elect- 
ing ex-Governor  Pardee  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  began  its  work  by  collecting,  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  through  Federal  and  Stale  agencies, 
and  its  own  special  officers,  all  of  the  data  of  this 
State,  of  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  foreign 
countries,  relating  to  the  subjects  before  mentioned. 


A  group  of  Chinese  girls,  from  photOK"pl'  taken  by  our  photographer  (luring  a  celebration  in 
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particularly  that  of  water.  After  collecting  and 
examining  carefully  the  different  laws  pertaining  to 
these  subjects,  the  commission  drew  several  bills, 
and  in  order  that  the  pubHc  might  be  fully  informed 
and  consulted  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  commission, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  bills  which  it  proposed  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature,  the  commission 
called  public  meetings,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Slate,  and  invited  all  who  might  be  interested  in 
these  subjects  to  attend.  At  these  meetings  there 
were  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  laws, 
suggestions  for  any  change  were  asked  for  from 
those  who  were  expert  in  their  line,  and  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  consult  all  authorities  on  these 
questions,  and  give  every  interested  party  an  oppor- 
tunity to  object.  The  commission  had  at  one 
time  incorporated  in  the  Water  Commission  Law, 
provisions  which  if  enacted  into  law  would  have 
given  the  State  control  over  the  development  and 
use  of  underground  water  as  differentiated  from 
stream  flow.  However,  on  the  strenuous  objec- 
tion of  many  people,  who  thought  that  underground 
water  should  be  the  property  of  the  overlying  land 
owner,  the  sections  relating  to  underground  water 
were  stricken  from  the  bill,  so  that  as  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  bill  referred  to 
stream  flow  only. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
several  bills  prepared  by  the  commission  were  in- 
troduced. Immediately  after  their  introduction  a 
most  vigorous  and  vicious  campaign  of  opposition 
was  raised,  particularly  against  the  Water  Com- 
mission Act,  now  the  subject  of  referendum,  and 
it  might  be  pertinent  here  to  caution  every  voter  of 
California  who  is  attempting  to  investigate  this 
question,  or  who  listens  to  arguments  for  or  against 
it,  to  immediately  ascertain  who  the  speaker  or 
writer  represents.  The  Water  Commission  Act  is 
being  advocated  by  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, which  is  serving  without  compensation  but 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recommending  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  "revising,  systematizing  and  re- 
forming the  laws  of  this  State  upon,  concerning, 
regarding  or  appertaining  to  the  subjects  of  forestry, 
water,  the  use  of  water,  water  power,  electricity, 
electric  and  other  power,  etc."  The  very  expen- 
sive lobby  that  was  maintained  at  Sacramento  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  this  bill,  was  largely  com- 
posed of  attorneys,  representing  power  companies 
and  others  who  had  a  selfish  interest  to  serve, 
that  is,  the  appropriation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  this  State,  water,  for  their  personal  gain.  Fail- 
ing to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill,  its  opponents 
did  succeed  in  cutting  down  the  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Water  Commission  to  $50,000, 
which  would  in  a  way  cripple  it  for  effective  work, 
but  would  not  prevent  it  demonstrating  its  value 
should  it  be  sustained  by  the  people. 

Failing  to  prevent  its  passage,  immediately 
after  it  became  law,  another  vigorous  and  expen- 
sive campaign  was  begun  for  signatures  to  a  ref- 
erendum petition,  financed  by  the  same  interests 
that  financed  the  lobby  that  opposed  the  Water 
Commission  Act,  when  it  was  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  statement  has  been  made  from  the  pub- 
lic platform  and  in  the  press  that  the  Water  Com- 
mission Act,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  work  great 
hardship  on  the  small  water  user,  in  that  it  would 
upset  his  water  rights  and  put  him  to  needless  ex- 
pensive litigation,  in  readjudicating  his  water  rights. 
As  people  of  common  sense,  let  me  ask  you  if  it 
is  at  all  likely  that  the  people  who  put  up  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  did  so  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
user  of  water  in  California,  or  is  it  not  more  likely 
that  these  people  put  up  this  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  law  that 
would  prevent  them  from  exploiting  this  natural 
resource,  which  is  the  common  properly  of  all  of 
the  people,  for  their  own  selfish  gain? 

Now  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Waler  Com- 


mission Act,  there  is  nothing  new  nor  strange  about 
it.  Its  method  of  procedure  follows  closely  that 
now  in  effect  by  the  railroad  commission  in  this 
State.  Its  provisions  for  determining  and  provid- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  State  is  based 
largely  upon  the  laws  that  have  been  in  existence 
in  Wyoming  and  Oregon  (in  the  former  State  for 
twenty  years,  and  in  the  last  named  for  the  past 
five  years),  with  such  modifications  as  would  best 
fit  the  different  conditions  existing  in  this  State. 

The  opponents  of  this  law  never  fail  to  say 
that,  if  it  is  sustained  by  the  people  of  California  it 
will  upset  all  existing  water  rights  and  cause  great 
confusion  and  expense  to  users  of  water,  but  when 
asked  on  what  they  base  their  statements,  they  ut- 
terly fail  to  point  to  any  place  or  state  where  sim- 
ilar legislation  has  brought  about  these  conditions. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill,  on  the  contrary, 
in  claiming  that  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  the 
creation  of  a  water  commission  under  its  provisions, 
would  simplify  the  settlement  of  disputes  over  water 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  under  a  similar  law, 
1  5,000  water  rights  have  been  settled,  with  only 
ten  appeals  to  the  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  in  Oregon  under  the  law,  from 
which  our  act  is  largely  copied,  in  the  past  four 
years  over  1 ,000  cases  have  been  settled  without 
a  single  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  1  per  case.  Com- 
pare that,  if  you  will,  those  of  you  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  cost  of  litigation  over  water  rights  in 
California  with  the  cost  of  a  suit  in  our  courts  over 
water  rights.  Let  me  cite  one  instance  in  a  recent 
suit  before  Judge  Conroy  in  Los  Angeles  over 
water  rights  between  the  people  of  Orange  County 
and  the  people  of  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties,  which  occupied  fifty  days  in  court.  The 
expense  for  those  fifty  days  was  $600  per  day. 
or  $30,000.  Remember  this  is  for  one  suit  in  one 
court,  between  two  separate  parties.  Compare 
that  w-ith  the  cost  of  settling  suits  in  Oregon  and 
other  States  that  have  a  water  commission,  and  yet 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  have  the  temerity  to  claim 
that  the  $5,000  per  annum  that  is  to  be  paid  to 
three  commissioners  in  this  State  would  be  a  bur- 
den on  the  people.  The  trouble  is  that  somewhere 
among  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  people  who  are 
trying  to  fasten  upon  the  people  at  large  in  Cali- 
fornia a  tax  in  the  form  of  rates  for  electricity, 
furnished  from  power  which  they  are  trying  to  ac- 
quire from  the  State  of  California  for  nothing. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  this  State,  in  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  valuation  upon  which  to 
allow  rates  for  electric  power,  has  decided  that  it 
must  allow  a  value  on  the  franchise  or  right  to  use 
water  where  such  franchise  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  original  appropriator,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  California  at  this  time  are  paying  rates  to 
pay  interest  on  millions  of  dollars  representing  the 
value  of  the  franchise  or  right  to  use  water  which 
was  acquired  from  the  people  for  nothing.  Think 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  people  granting  the  right 
to  use  water  (which  belongs  to  themselves)  in  per- 
petuity, and  then  paying  rates  for  electric  power 
which  is  generated  from  this  water  to  pay  interest 
on  an  immense  amount  of  money  which  represents 
no  investment  on  the  part  of  the  original  appro- 
priator. 

The  new  water  commission  act  will  forever 
prevent  such  an  extortion,  for  it  provides  that: 

"Every  licensee  or  permittee  unaer  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  if  he  accept  such  permit  or  license, 
shall  accept  the  same  under  the  conditions  prece- 
dent, that  no  value  whafsover,  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
tual amount  paid  to  the  State  therefor,  shall  at  any 
time  be  assigned  to  or  claimed  for,  any  permit  or 
license  granted  or  issued,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  for  any  rights  granted  or  acquired  under 
the  competent  public  authority  of  the  services  or 


the  price  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  any 
permittee  or  licensee,  his  heirs,  successors  or  assigns 
or  by  the  holder  or  any  rights  granted  or  acquired, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  in  respect  to  any 
valuation  for  purposes  of  sale  or  purchase,  whether 
through  condemnation  proceedings  or  otherwise,  by 
the  State  or  any  city,  city  and  county,  municipal 
water  district,  irrigation,  lighting  district  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  any  permittee  or  licensee,  or  the  posses- 
sor of  any  rights  granted,  issued,  or  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  fight 
as  to  wether  or  not  the  Water  Commission  Act 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  people  of  California,  and 
which  IS  now  the  subject  of  referendum,  and  is  to 
be  decided  at  the  polls  next  November,  is  a  fight 
by  people  who  are  attempting  to  secure  control  of 
this  natural  resource,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
themselves  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  few 
who  are  working  in  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large  are  doing  so  largely  without  funds  and  with- 
out organization,  while  the  people  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  law  are  thoroughly  organized  with  ample 
capital  at  their  command,  that  they  have  in  their 
employ  thoroughly  trained  attorneys  who  will  take 
every  advantage  of  the  law  in  their  favor,  and  so 
I  again  caution  you,  when  you  find  arguments  for 
or  against  this  law',  immediately  inquire  what  in- 
terest the  speaker  or  writer  has  to  serve  before  giv- 
ing credence  to  his  statements. 

If  you  will  investigate  this  matter  carefully  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  finally  conclude  that  the 
Water  Commission  Act  deserves  your  support  to 
the  end  that  the  people  of  California  may  have  an 
agency  to  look  after  its  interests  in  the  great  natural 
resource  of  the  State,  Water,  just  as  the  Slate  now 
has  an  agency,  the  Railroad  Commission,  to  look 
after  its  interest  as  relating  to  Public  Utilities. 


TWILIGHT  ON  MARKET  STREET 
By  Courtenay  Cowper 

When  darkness  draws  its  mystery  o'er  the  town 

And  purple  beauty  veils  the  barren  hills. 
As  tired  men,  day-conquered,  homeward  turn 

A  vesper  rises  and  a  slogan  shrills; 
A  prayer,  a  challenge;  through  the  crowded  streets 

The  notes  above  the  clang  and  riot  ring — 
The  burden  of  the  glowing  city's  roar — 

An  even  song  returning  workmen  sing. 

The  dying  day  flames  down  the  muddy  street; 
The  sullen  pools  have  caught   the  light  and 
smiled ; 

The  bravery  of  the  night  flares  up  again 
And  thrills  me,  as  it  thrilled  a  little  child. 

Who  heard  across  the  plains  of  long  ago. 

When  peace  pervaded  evening  airs  like  musk, 

From  out  his  distant  lair,  the  hunted  wolf 

Bay  forth  his  fear  and  daring  through  the  dusk. 

There  is  the  hidden  magic  of  the  night. 
Ye  multitudes  of  wandering  weaving  feet. 

Whereby  the  quickened  blood  throbs  in  my  veins 
As  to  some  martial  rhythm  that  you  beat ; 

Whereby  our  souls  seem  merged  and  lost  in  one. 
The  Street's  Soul,    bruised,    defiant,  cowering, 
stark, — 

Beseeching  all  thai  bends  to  harken  prayer. 

And  taunting  all  that  threatens  through  the  dark. 
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The  Endowment  of  Parentage 

A  Suggestion  for  the  Practical  Solution  of  an  Intricate  Problem 

Bv  Lucy  White 


[Miss  Liicv  IVhile,  lawyer  and  journalist, 
author  of  the  Mothers  Pension  Bill,  tphich  came 
through  the  mill  of  legislation,  hadly  mutilated, 
offers  another  solution  for  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  today.  The  article  speal(s  for  itself, 
and,  as  usual,  lil(e  anything  Lucy  While  says,  sets 
people  thinking.] 

Most  of  the  agitators  for  eugenic  reform,  or  for 
a  single  standard  of  sex  morality,  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know,  have  been  going  at  things 
from  the  wrong  standpoint.  In  most  cases  the 
wrong  which  they  would  right  evidently  is  only  be- 
ginnmg  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  they  have  not  yet 
recognized  it  for  what  it  really  is. 

When  they  do,  they  will  all  begin  to  work  for 
one  measure — the  one  measure  which  will  solve 
both  of  their  problems,  and  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  solve  either  of  them. 

By  that  I  mean  a  State  endowment  of  child- 
hood. Or,  to  be  explicit,  the  payment  by  the 
State  to  the  parent  or  parents,  or  rightful  guardian 
of  every  child,  a  stipend,  proportioned  according  to 
the  needs,  in  every  case  where  the  income  of  the 
parent,  or  the  aggregate  income  of  the  parents,  or 
of  other  persons  chargeable  with  the  child's  support, 
is  below  a  certain  sum. 

Those  who  want  eugenic  reforms,  before  they 
endorse  the  endowment  of  childhood,  will  have  to 
realize  that  the  number  of  bad  marriages  which  do 
take  place  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  good  marriages  which  ought  to  take 
place  and  do  not.  In  other  words,  that  the  thing 
our  civilization  needs  is  not  so  much  to  discourage 
bad  marriages,  as  to  encourage  good  marriages. 

The  ladies  who  are  excited  over  the  double 
standard  of  sex  morals  I  have  every  sympathy  with. 
But  they  must  realize  that  if  babies  did  not  have 
to  eat — if  youngsters  did  not  kick  out  shoes,  and 
wear  out  clothes,  there  would  have  never  been  any 
"double  standard"  in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  there 
probably  would  not  have  been  any  standard  at  all, 
since  the  "double  standard,"  so  called,  is  not  two 
standards,  but  rather  a  half  standard,  or  a  stan- 
dard which  applies  only  to  a  half  of  humanity. 

Women  may  not  like  to  be  told  that  the  moral- 
ity which  they  require  of  their  sisters  and  do  not 
require  of  their  brothers  has  an  economic  founda- 
tion. But  I  think  it  is  to  their  credit  that  it  is  so. 
What  if,  after  all,  "woman's  inhumanity  to  wo- 
man," so  deplored  by  certain  males,  should  turn 
out  to  be  but  woman's  humanity  to  human  babes? 

In  our  age,  new  ethical  valuations  are  spring- 
ing up.  We  are  beginning  to  see  in  the  vehem- 
ence of  the  workman  who  attacks  another  work- 
man who  underbids  him,  not  the  hatred  of  an  indi- 
vidual but  the  love  for  a  race.  How  much  more 
was  there  love  for  the  whole  in  woman's  seeming 
cruelty  toward  the  other  woman  who  underbid  her? 
Marriage  was  the  only  protection  which  woman 
could  offer  her  babes.  Handicapped  then,  as  she 
must  always  be  by  her  physical  make-up  and  the 
demands  which  her  function  makes  upon  her 
strength,  she  could  not  compete  for  economic  ad- 
vantage for  her  offspring.  She  must  of  necessity 
depend  upon  man,  and  the  only  hold  which  she 
could  gain  over  man  was  through  marriage.  Her 
instinctive  hatred  of  the  woman  who  "sinned"  out- 
side marriage  was  not  based  upon  the  sin  itself, 
but  upon  the  folly  of  it. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  took  undue  chances, 
for  which  she  could  not  herself  be  wholly  responsi- 
ble. Here  was  a  woman  who  exposed  her  poten- 
tial child  to  every  adverse  chance,  and  who  -let 
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US  admit  it — by  doing  so  weakened  the  hold  which 
all  women  had  upon  all  men  for  all  children. 

No  wonder  she  was  "stoned."  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  an  inclination,  even  in  the  beginning, 
to  stone  the  man  as  well.  But  nature  endowed 
him  with  the  ability  to  dodge  the  stones.  And  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  we  havn't  any  more  chance  of 
hitting  the  man  with  such  "stones"  now  than  we 
had  then.  The  man's  never  around  when  the 
stoning  begins,  and  that's  about  all  there  is  to  that. 

And  so  with  our  "social  evil"  which  has  its  root 
and  beginning  in  this  "double  standard."  The 
more  we  legislate  the  worse  we  make  it  for  the 
women  of  that  life.  The  more  laws  we  pass  the 
more  we  place  them  in  the  power  of  the  police  and 
their  "protectors."  Meanwhile  the  "evil"  doesn't 
lessen  visably.  It  merely  festers  under  cover,  or 
shamelessly  vaunts  itself,  as  we  alternately  "lift  the 
lid  "  and  put  it  down  again. 

As  the  economic  pressure  has  increased,  its  ef- 
fect upon  marriage  has  changed.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  the  economic  disadvantage  of  the  unmarried 
mother  that  was  the  surest  source  of  her  shame  be- 
fore and  punishment  by  society.  Now  that  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  is  extended  to  the  married 
mother,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  married  father. 
Parentage  is  getting  to  be  such  an  expensive  luxury 
that  only  our  richest  and  our  poorest  citizens  can 
afford  to  indulge,  and  the  first  mentioned  generally 
don't.  As  a  result,  about  the  only  propagating  of 
the  species  that  is  being  done  is  being  done  by  the 
unfit,  the  poverty  stricken  and  diseased.  And  if 
the  eugenists  put  a  stop  to  their  marrying,  they  may 
thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  race — and  they  may  not! 
The  probabilities  are  that  they  will  not. 

But,  to  treat  the  subject  with  all  seriousness, 
the  tendency  in  modern  marriage  is  that  it  lakes 
place  so  late  in  life  as  in  that  way  alone  to  effect 
its  eugenic  value. 

The  best  marriages,  from  a  eugenic  standpoint, 
would  take  place  at  an  age  when  the  average  boy 
and  the  average  girl  find  it  impossible  to  marry, 
and  still  maintain  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture. Many  of  our  young  people  solve  the  prob- 
lem another  way.  I  hey  add  to  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  childless  married  couples,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  another  sex  evil — one  peculiar  to  our  age. 

To  me  the  solution  of  the  whole  intricate  trou- 
bled matter  of  sex  is  the  endowment  of  parentage — 
the  making  of  self-respecting  parentage  possible  for 
the  hordes  of  self  sustaining  workmen  and  work- 
women of  our  laboring  and  middle  classes.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aid  that  certainly  ought 
to  be,  and  in  some  States,  including  California,  is 


being  extended  to  widowed  mothers.  A  great 
many  children  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  liv- 
ing father  who  must  compete  with  a  single  man  or 
a  single  woman  for  a  wage  which  at  most  but  af- 
fords a  livelihood  for  his  competitors.  I  his  father 
may  not  be  an  incompetent,  he  may  not  be  un- 
healthy. He  most  probably  is  a  good  citizen,  and 
anxious  to  make  good  citizens  of  his  children,  but 
his  children  handicap  him  as  in  the  beginning  chil- 
dren handicapped  unmarried  mothers. 

Parentage  may  be  a  privilege.  It  is  automat- 
ically taxed  as  such.  But  parentage  is  also  a  so- 
cial service,  and  should  be  supported  as  such. 

As  matters  are,  our  self-respecting  classes — 
those  ordinary  people  who  struggle  along  to  "keep 
their  heads  above  water,"  are  taxed  to  support  two 
great  parasitic  classes — the  idle  rich  and  the  idle 
poor.  There  is  a  great  class,  which,  while  small  in 
number,  is  unproportionately  expensive.  I  refer  to 
the  class  maintained  in  pauperism  by  our  system  of 
charities — the  "delinquents,"  "the  dependents," 
the  sick,  the  insane,  the  afflicted  one  way  or  the 
other.  Most  of  the  class  are  socially  hopeless,  in- 
curable. Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  that  we  con- 
tinue our  expensive  methods  of  caring  for  them. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  others — the  great 
masses  who  struggle  to  maintain  their  self  respect, 
to  keep  their  heads  above  the  low  water  mark  of 
pauperism. 

So  this  endowment  of  parentage  is  not  a  meas- 
ure to  take  care  of  delinquents  or  dependents,  in- 
competents or  the  diseased.  It  is  a  measure  to  pro- 
mote parentage  among  self  sustaining  people.  It  is 
a  measure  the  social  necessity  of  which  will  not  be 
obviated  by  any  social  revolution  whatever.  It  is 
a  step  in  the  development  of  civilization  which, 
once  taken,  will  never  have  to  be  retraced. 

I  hear  a  chorus  of  voices  asking  "Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?"  That's  ever  so  easy.  We 
will  care  for  the  children  or  all  whose  incomes  are 
below  a  certain  amount  by  taxing  the  incomes  of 
all  which  are  above  another  certain  greater  amount. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  bill  which  Judge 
Curtis  Wilbur  of  Los  Angeles  caused  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Judge 
Curtis'  bill  was  an  effort  to  rationalize  our  system 
of  charities  by  placing  the  administration  of  all 
charitable  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  leaving  of  behests  by  private 
persons  to  the  State,  to  be  applied  to  various  funds 
which  would  be  distributed  in  compensation  to 
mothers,  and  in  scholarships  to  deserving  public 
school  children.  The  bill  was  not  passed.  You 
can't  expect  too  much  of  a  Legislature.  But  it 
suggests  a  way  in  which  such  an  "endowment  of 
childhood"  fund  could  be  increased — by  rich  men 
anxious  for  notoriety  as  philanthropists.  Judge 
Curtis'  bill  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  was 
another  bill  for  a  general  mother's  compensation 
measure  introduced  at  the  same  time.  Instead  there 
was  passed  a  bill  under  which  a  limited  number  of 
widowed  mothers  are  collecting  jointly  from  county 
and  State  $1  1  per  month  for  each  child.  The 
number  is  limited  because  the  appropriation  was  in- 
sufficient. 

"Widows  pensions"  are  commendable,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  results  which  women 
as  a  whole  are  now  seeking.  A  general  .subsidizing 
of  parentage  is  necessary,  and  to  effect  this  there 
must  first  be  created  a  public  knowledge  of  the 
movement,  and  a  public  belief  in  it.  Then  we  can 
attend  to  such  details  as  amendments  to  constitu- 
tions, tax  budgets,  and  the  rest  of  it.  These  details 
are  momentous,  but  they  can  be  managed. 


Ey  ERY  WOMAN 
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The  Schools  of  San  Francisco 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  at  this  time 
toward  San  Francisco.  Eastern  papers  are  full  of 
the  progress  of  the  Exposition  City  which  is  rearing 
its  shining  towers  at  the  Golden  Gate,  foreign  na- 
tions are  preparing  their  exhibits,  steamship  and 
railroad  lines  are  advertising  rates  far  Kelow  those 
of  other  years,  and  people  will  flock  from  every 
clime  and  center  to  view  the  International  Exposi- 
tion, and  to  wonder  at  the  city  that  within  eight 
years  has  risen  from  ruins  and  devastation  to  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country. 

Commercially  and  financially  the  tale  of  ac- 
hievement is  indeed  well-nigh  miraculous.  Impar- 
tial figures  taken  from  the  United  States  census  and 
now  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  show 
that  although  only  eleventh  in  population,  San 
Francisco  ranks  first  in  per  capita  wealth,  based 
upon  actual  valuation  of  property,  fourth  in  private 
building  contracts,  fifth  in  foreign  imports,  seven//) 
in  foreign  exports,  eighth  in  bank  clearings,  and 
loTDest  in  her  percentage  of  mortgage  indebtedness 
on  real  estate.  Another  fact  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  among  all  cities  over  300,000 
population,  there  are  only  two — Los  Angeles  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  have  a  lower  tax  rate 
than  San  Francisco.  Such  a  record  for  a  city  that 
lay  in  ashes  but  eight  years  ago  smacks  indeed  of 
Arabian  Night  fantasy,  and  should  warrant  many 
a  visitor  coming  to  stay  to  study  and  absorb  the 
spirit  which  could  rise  above  fire  and  ruin. 

And  now  lest  there  be  any  corner  of  civic  life 
which  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  are  wielding  the  broom  of  inquiry  and 
investigation  that  the  city  may  be  swept  clean  of 
social  ills.  This  article  tells  the  story  of  the  work 
of  one  particular  group  of  San  Francisco  women 
who  are  turning  the  searchlight  fearlessly  upon  a 
hitherto  neglected  field  of  city  industry — the  public 
school  system. 

The  women  concerned  are  organized  in  a  group 
called  the  School  Survey  Class  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  The  class  was  started 
by  Miss  Amy  Sussman — now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Steinhart 
— as  the  first  important  activity  of  her  presidency 
of  the  California  Branch  of  the  association.  Since 
its  beginning  the  class  has  had  delegates  from  all 
of  the  leading  women's  organizations  in  the  city, 
including  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Civic 
Leagues,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the 
Laundry  Workers'  Union,  the  Philomath  Club,  the 
California  Club,  the  Tokalon  Club,  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  the  School  Patrons  Department 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  others. 
Most  prominent  among  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
work  must  be  mentioned  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Center;  Dr.  Adel- 
aide Brown  and  Miss  Katherine  Felton  of  the 
Associated  Charities. 

The  story  of  the  work  done  must  at  this  time 
be  a  half  told  tale,  for  so  far  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished has  been  the  collection  of  a  substantial 
body  of  facts  which  the  women  hope  to  use  in  a 
campaign  for  better  and  broader  educational  op- 
portunity for  some  54,000  school  children. 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  are,  how- 
ever, very  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  llio  women 
found  that  women  in  San  Francisco  are  in  the  mi- 
nority— again  referring  to  the  census  reports,  there 


The  Exposition  City 

By  Agnes  de  Lima 

Official  Secretary  of  the  School  Survey;  Class, 
formerly  rvlth  the  Nerv  Yorl(  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  and  the  I^ussell 
Sage  Foundation 

are  some  56,000  more  men  than  there  are  women 
in  the  city,  and  what  is  even  more  surprising,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  married  men  than  can  be 
found  in  any  city  in  the  country  except  Newport, 
R.  I.,  as  a  result,  the  city  has  for  years  been  em- 
phasizing men's  interests  and  men's  values.  All 
these  shining  statistics  quoted  above  prove  this,  but 
even  figures  relating  to  city  government  show  the 
same  to  be  true.  For  example,  the  women  find 
that  San  Francisco  is  spending  more  per  capita  for 
police  and  fire  protection  than  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  in  spite  of  extraordinarily 
high  salaries  paid  to  grade  teachers,  her  per  capita 
cost  for  schooling  is  fifth  from  the  bottom  in  the 
list  of  all  cities  over  300,000  population.  Figures 
also  show  that  during  the  last  six  years  the  tax  levy 
for  general  city  expenses,  such  as  police,  fire, 
courts,  streets,  etc.,  has  increased  seventy-five  per 
cent,  while  the  schol  tax  has  remained  practically 
the  same!  Among  all  the  cities  in  the  country  over 
30,000  population  there  are  only  five  which  spend 
a  smaller  proportion  of  all  city  running  expenses 
upon  schools — and  four  out  of  these  five  are  south- 
ern cities  under  66,000,  in  States  where  there  are 
no  compulsory  education  laws! 

"And,  "  say  the  women,  presumably  to  every- 
one, but  particularly  to  the  56,000  extra  men,  "  if 
you  don't  believe  in  statistics,  come  and  visit  your 
schools,  and  see  for  yourself!  "  Since  similar  con- 
ditions may  exist  in  any  community  where  women 
close  their  eyes,  and  where  men  are  allowed  to  re- 
main blind  to  school  needs,  perhaps  it  would  prove 
helpful  to  describe  what  sort  of  conditions  were  dis- 
covered in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

The  most  serious  evils  found  are  the  shocking 
housing  accommodations  and  the  ruthless  over- 
crowding of  buildings  and  classes.  The  "earth- 
quake shack"  has  long  disappeared  from  the  busi- 
ness district,  but  not  from  the  schools.  Nearly 
3,000  children  are  still  reciting  in  make-shift 
"earthquake  shacks,"  and  eleven  hundred  others 
are  accommodated  in  temporary  buildings,  which 
are  only  "more  or  less  "  finished  off  inside.  In  ad- 
dition, seven  buildings,  five  of  them  new,  are  so 
overcrowded  that  children  are  reciting  out  in  the 
yards  in  temporary  shacks.  In  two  other  big 
schools  children  are  crammed  into  class-rooms  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  needed  number  of  desks, 
so  that  nearly  thirty  of  them  must  sit  all  day  long 
straining  shoulders,  backs  and  eyes  by  trying  to 
write  on  their  laps  all  day.  Cellars  loo  are  pressed 
into  service  and  are  used  for  class-rooms  for  pri- 
mary babes. 

Nor  are  there  enough  teachers  for  efficient 
school  work.  At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year 
over  two-thirds  of  all  the  classes  had  from  forty  to 
reventy  children  for  one  distracted  teacher.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  no  teacher  can  do  effective  work  with 
more  than  thirty-five  children  in  a  class.  What  then 
can  be  said  of  a  city  that  permits  the  education  of 
its  future  citizens  to  be  given  to  them  in  herds  of 
forty-five,  fifty,  sixty  and  even  seventy! 

Excuse  might  be  offered  that  thirty  schools 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  therefore  it  takes 
time  to  replace  the  great  loss.  1  he  women  main- 
tain that  the  wise  city  would  have  made  schoo!  ac- 
commodations its  first  concern,  and  not  have  al- 
lowed makeshift  education  in  makeshift  quarters  to 


continue  year  after  year.  Even  those  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  fire  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Many  of  them  are  located  on  car 
lines,  which  menace  lives  and  destroys  quiet.  The 
great  majority  of  schoolyards  are  too  small  for 
play,  or  even  for  healthful  relaxation  at  recess  lime. 
Fhe  nearly  $6,000,000  of  bond  money  spent  on 
new  schools  since  the  fire  has  not  bought  one  strictly 
modern  buildings — not  one  elementary  school  has 
for  example  a  gymnasium,  or  a  reading  room,  or 
a  lunch  room  where  hot  lunches  may  be  secured  on 
rainy  days,  or  a  school  nurse's  room  with  adequate 
equipment,  or  a  school  bath,  or  a  swimming  pool — 
all  of  which  features  are  included  in  the  modern 
and  up-to-date  school  buildings  being  erected  all 
over  the  country.  Most  of  the  auditoriums  are  in 
the  basement;  there  is  no  uniformity  in  heating  or 
ventilating  plants;  costly  ventilating  plants  do  not 
ventilate,  so  that  shcool  room  air  is  often  fairly 
sickening;  many  toilets  are  insufficient  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  building — the  most  striking 
instance  being  the  discovery  of  eight  stalls  and  two 
urinal  troughs  for  seven  hundred  boys;  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  tinting  walls,  many  walls  being  a  dark 
sombre  brown. 

Other  crying  evils  include  a  totally  inadequate 
fupply  of  teaching  materials,  one  globe,  for  exam- 
ple, for  all  the  geography  classes  in  schools  of  from 
five  to  seven  hundred  pupils.  In  many  buildings 
Icachers  make  their  own  charts  and  maps  on  the 
back  of  pieces  of  wallpaper  or  cardboard.  Janitors 
are  allowed  to  clean  as  they  please,  and  the  deadly 
feather  duster  is  in  use  all  through  the  department. 
1  he  city  has  equipped  many  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  centers  at  great  expense,  yet  rather 
than  supply  the  needed  teachers,  $41,000  worth  of 
qquipment  lies  idle  every  week  for  half  the  time,  al- 
though there  are  thousands  of  children  needing  such 
instruction,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  extended. 

Another  chapter  in  the  report  lists  the  special 
features  which  San  Francisco  has  not  yet  adopted 
for  her  schools,  such  as  open-air  schools,  trade 
schools,  continuation  schools,  where  children  may 
continue  to  learn,  after  beginning  to  earn,  exten- 
sion centers,  or  use  of  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  plants  after  hours,  neighborhood  schools, 
?uch  as  are  to  be  found  in  Los  Angeles,  which  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  the  whole  neighboor,  school 
lunches  for  the  underfed  child,  dental  clinics,  and 
all  the  other  many  features  which  progressive  ci- 
ties everywhere  are  introducing  into  their  school  sys- 
tems, because  they  are  finding  it  is  cheaper  to  spend 
money  upon  education,  for  every  sort  of  child,  than 
to  saddle  society  with  the  greater  cost  of  caring 
for  the  inefficient  and  untrained  individual. 

Insufficient  school  expenditure  and  resultant 
evils  are  not  however  the  only  "matters"  with  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  women 
find  that  school  bookkeeping  methods  are  confus- 
ing and  unscientific.  Since  the  survey  began  an 
expert  accountant  has  been  put  upon  the  books  of 
the  department  to  try  to  restore  order  and  to  install 
a  modern  method  of  account  keeping.  Educa- 
tional reporting  is  at  an  equally  low  level.  The 
oi  ly  facts  that  San  Francisco  school  authorities 
know  about  their  schools  are  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.     No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  who  fail 
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of  promotion,  or  the  number  who  must  repeat  a 
grade  each  term,  or  the  number  of  children  di  p- 
ping  out,  or  the  number  who  enter  each  year,  or 
how  long  it  takes  children  to  complete  the  school 
course.  "No  bank,"  says  the  report,  "could  pos- 
sibly do  business  for  one  hour  which  kept  it  ac- 
counts in  the  same  fashion  as  San  Francisco  keeps 
her  accounts  of  the  'invested  capital  of  society,' 
her  children."  The  class  after  listing  the  funda- 
mentals of  school  reporting  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Washington,  suggest  that  an  Efficiency  and 
Publicity  Bureau  be  established  in  the  school  de- 
partment which  will  collect  needful  information 
and  make  school  needs  known  to  the  public. 

In  this  publicity  of  school  needs,  claims  the 
School  Survey  Class,  lies  the  hope  of  school  re- 
form. "Public  support  for  public  service  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  public  knowledge  of  what  offi- 
cials are  trying  to  do,  and  tangible  evidence  of 
what  remains  to  be  done.  The  popular  exhibits 
which  have  been  held  with  so  much  success  in  ci- 
ties the  nation  over — the  budget  exhibits,  the 
health  exhibits,  the  school  exhibits — all  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  new  theory  that  advertising 
public  business  pays  both  the  public  who  secures 
more  efficient  service,  and  the  public  official  who 
gains  support  for  proposed  next  steps." 

That  the  task  of  educating  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  more  school  expenditure  and  a  more  in- 
telligent school  policy  is  difficult,  no  member  of 
the  School  Survey  Class  will  deny.  They  have 
to  wrestle  with  an  ancient  and  long  established 
habit  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  city  fathers,  that 
the  schools  are  less  important  than  the  police  or 
fire  department,  for  example,  and  an  even  more 
invidious  policy  dictated  by  selfish  and  shortsighted 
fear  of  increasing  the  tax  rate,  that  "because  other 
cities  run  to  excess,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should."  But  they  are  putting  their  hope  in  the 
same  spirit  of  1906  which  rebuilt  a  city,  which 
means,  that  as  soon  as  public  attention  is  called  to 
the  crying  evils  now  existing  in  the  schools,  that 
San  Francisco  will  turn  about  and  build  up  a 
school  system  which  shall  rank  as  high  educational- 
ly as  the  city  now  ranks  in  per  capita  wealth,  and 
industrial  and  commercial  supremacy. 


FAREWELL  TO  CUBA 

Translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  "Al  Partir, 
Tvritten  in  Spanish  b\)  Certrudis  Gomez  de  Avel- 
laneda. 

Fair  pearl  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Beloved  Cuba,  beautiful  and  blest! 
Farewell,  farewell,  bright  Star  of  all  the  West, 

Which  now  are  hidden  by  the  downward  sweep 

Of  Night's  dark  pinions.  Dusky  shadows  creep 
Along  thy  shores.  And  now,  cast  down,  opprest. 
In  grief  I'm  shrouded,  and  my  loyal  breast 

Is  torn  by  pangs  of  parting  as  I  weep. 

The  sailors  raise  the  anchor,  spread  the  sails. 
The  gentle  winds  blow  soft  from  tropic  seas. 
And  silently  my  vessel  rides  the  foam. 

When  driven  far  by  Fate's  untimely  gales. 
My  heart  shall  always  cherish  memories 
Of  happy  days  in  my  sweet  island  home. 

Wm.  F.  Burbank. 
Union  Square  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Pearl  Among  Sonnets. 

Like  the  island  among  the  Antilles,  the  sonnet  it- 
self is  a  pearl  among  sonnets,  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  rendering.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work. — Jerome  A.  Hart,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Argonaut. 


The  Making  of  Our  School  Garden 

By  Mary  M.  Fitzgerald 
Principal  John  Srvett  Grammar  School 

Here  is  a  story  of  n>hal  has  been  done  in  one  school  to  help  make  the  city  more  beautiful,  to  instill 
a  knowledge  and  love  of  flowers  into  the  minds  of  the  youngsters,  and  to  provide  helpful,  beautiful 
n>orl(  for  the  eager,  restless  hands  and  l(een  minds.  The  school  garden  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  that 
should  he  encouraged  everywhere. 


Mrs.   M.  Fitzgerald,   Principal  of  the  John  Swett  Grammar 
School,   President   State   Federation   of  School 
Women's  Clubs 

Last  December  Deputy  Superintendent  Heaton 
paid  the  John  Swett  Grammar  School  a  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  us  in  doing  something 
toward  school  gardening  for  1915. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Geary  Street  Municipal 
Railroad  there  were  many  eyesores  in  the  shape 
of  vacant  lots  heaped  high  with  scrap  iron  and  a 
hideous  assortment  of  other  rubbish,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  years  since  our  dreadful  fire  in  1906. 
Think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  should  our  Ex- 
position visitors  be  permitted  to  behold  such  un- 
sightliness.  Would  we  take  one  of  these  lots  to 
clean  and  beautify?  Of  course,  for  who  are  so 
public-spirited  as  the  young  citizens  of  our  com- 
mon schools?  If  necessary  their  good  will  moves 
mountains  much  less  debris. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Adolph  Uhl  we 
were  given  the  double  fifty  vara  lot  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Geary  and  Polk  streets. 

At  the  start  it  was  not  advisable  to  use  more 
than  two  classes,  but  by  degrees  every  teacher  in 
the  school  with  her  willing  workers  will  be  pressed 
into  service.  Miss  Lalande's  class  was  getting 
ready  for  graduation  to  take  place  before  Christ- 
mas, so  the  heavy  work  of  clearing  the  lot  fell  to 
Miss  Horgan's  class.  For  the  first  two  weeks  she 
and  the  boys  of  her  class  worked  after  school  with 
such  good  result  that  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
the  ground  was  almost  ready  for  spading.  1  hey 
thought  the  work  great  fun. 

Miss  Horgan's  B  Sixth  Grade  girls  have  a 
period  in  the  Domestic  Science  Laboratory  during 
which  the  boys  did  special  drill  work  in  the  class- 
room, there  being  no  chance  for  any  but  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grade  boys  in  our  crowded  Manual 
Training  Laboratories.  These  youngsters  were 
more  than  delighted  when  I  assigned  them  for  this 
period  to  work  in  the  school  garden,  for,  as  Super- 


intendent Roncovieri  says,  "The  garden  is  an 
openair  workshop,  an  openair  gymnasium,  and  a 
playground  combined.  " 

When  the  debris  was  removed,  the  boys 
found  that  bricks  covered  nearly  all  the  ground. 
Immediately  Miss  Horgan  saw  that  she  could 
make  use  of  them  to  mark  off  part  of  the  space  in 
formal  design.  Then,  before  the  spading  was 
completed  another  obstacle  was  discovered — a 
bitumen  pavement  which  the  boys  had  to  take  up 
before  further  progress  could  be  made.  This 
took  such  a  long  time  to  remove  that  the  spading 
was  not  begun  until  early  in  January.  Still  the 
vacation  rains  helped  make  the  soil  better  so  the 
delay  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
Mr.  Owens  of  the  Street  Department  brought  load 
upon  load  of  street  sweepings,  which  were  thor- 
oughly spaded  into  the  ground.  Mrs.  Duggin, 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  has  a  large  garden  of  her 
own,  gave  fine  advice  as  to  the  preparations  of  the 
soil  and  the  plotting  of  the  garden. 

The  lot  has  three  distinct  parts  and  admits  of 
quite  a  variety  of  gardening,  crude  to  be  sure,  but 
very  effective.  f  irst,  there  is  a  deep  basement  at 
the  corner,  filled  with  broken  brick  partitions,  a 
little  dirt,  and  a  lot  of  debris.  This  the  children 
did  not  attempt  to  clear,  but  planted  thickly  with 
nasturtiums,  tall  and  dwarf,  trusting  to  nature  to 
take  care  of  it  herself.  In  the  middle  there  is  a 
comparatively  level  space,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
formal  design  worked  out  in  the  school  colors,  red 
and  yellow.  Then  comes  a  basin-like  depression 
which  Miss  Lalande  proposes  to  make  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  which  shall  be  a  blaze  of  glory  from 
cosmos,  dahlias,  zinnias,  hollyhocks,  amaranthus, 
lilies,  Shasta  daisies  and  scarlet  geraniums. 

During  the  month  of  January  both  classes, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  spent  F  riday  afternoons 
working  on  a  space  eighteen  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  laying  out  plots  and  putting  brick  bor- 
ders around  them. 

Miss  Wright,  one  of  Miss  Horgan's  friends, 
gave  a  great  box  full  of  small  plants  of  the  calla, 
violet,  monthloretia,  foxglove  and  hollyhocks. 
These  were  immediately  planted  and  took  root  so 
quickly  that  people  began  to  notice  that  a  garden 
was  being  made. 

In  the  other  plots  Miss  Lalande's  class  planted 
dwarf  nasturtium  seeds  and  Miss  Horgan's  class 
red  flax,  poppies  and  marigolds  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  the  school  colors. 

Soon  the  pupils  set  out  a  neighboring  strip 
eight  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  plots  four 
by  eight  feet.  You  should  have  seen  the  military 
precision  with  which  they  planted  them  with  nas- 
turtium seeds.  The  boys  and  girls  were  instructed 
to  sharpen  a  lath  or  an  old  broom  handle,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  planting,  they  shouldered 
arms,  stood  well  spaced  and  at  command  prodded 
Mother  Earth  with  their  sticks,  dropped  the  seed, 
covered  it.  moved  on  a  step,  and  so  advanced  un- 
til the  whole  strip  was  under  cultivation.  In  due 
course  of  time  the  young  plants  appeared  and  an- 
other kind  of  work  was  necessary.  For  this  the 
boys  and  girls  provided  themselves  with  home- 
made cultivators  shaped  like  a  sharp  insole  and 
with  these  kept  the  top  soil  well  loosened.  You 
can  readily  imagine  what  willing  hearts  and  hands 
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they  had  to  tackle  the  job  of  making  a  garden 
sans  water,  sans  fence,  practically  sans  everything, 
but  their  enthusiasm  which  was  boundless  and  was 
constantly  kept  at  high  water  mark  by  Miss  Hor- 
gan  and  Miss  Lalande.  The  children  became 
so  much  interested  in  the  gardening  that  both 
classes  went  every  day  after  school  hours,  one  or 
both  of  the  teachers  staying  with  them  supervising 
the  work  until  dinner  time.  During  the  March 
vacation  the  boys,  who  are  simply  indefatigable, 
gave  three  days  to  watering  and  cultivating  the 
garden. 

Easter  Sunday,  as  was  proper,  our  garden  pre- 
sented its  first  offerings,  a  calla  and  some  Canter- 
bury bells.  However,  we  were  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors,  for  an  enterprising 
old  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  helped  himself 
but  had  the  grace  to  do  the  cutting  nicely,  so  we 
forgave  him. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it — our  garden  is 
growing  and  the  children  are  as  willing  to  work 
today  as  at  the  start.  There  are  beds  to  be  weeded 
and  cultivated  and  a  great  garden  to  be  watered  as 
best  can  be  managed.  So  far  the  neighboring 
shops  and  garages  have  furnished  the  water  which 
the  children  must  carry  across  lots  and  streets  for 
quite  a  distance  in  all  kinds  of  receptacles  from 
lea-pots  and  coffee-pots  to  oil  cans  and  wash 
boilers.  But,  as  the  garden  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions, the  faucets  of  the  neighborhood  are  be- 
ing gradually  closed  to  us  and  the  problem  of  wat- 
ering is  growing  more  difficult.  1  oo  bad,  if 
through  lack  of  water  all  our  hard  work  should 
go  for  naught. 

As  soon  as  people  saw  we  were  in  earnest  of- 
ferings poured  in  and  we  began  to  feel  very  rich 
indeed.  Major  Hill,  Mr.  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Rees, 
president  of  the  Hayes  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation, gave  us  a  lot  of  fine  seeds;  Mr.  Heaton 
sent  us  a  big  box  of  dahlia  roots;  Mrs.  Duggin 
brought  us  a  lot  of  well  grown  chrysanthemums; 
Mr.  Ramey,  secretary  to  our  gracious  Mayor,  pro- 
vided us  with  a  large  tool  chest,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  neighbors,  who  had  been  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren's tools  and  other  belongings. 

Regardless  of  handicaps  and  hardships  there 
is  much  satisfaction  in  the  work.  The  fine  spirit 
of  generous  co-operation  makes  us  feel  that  to  him 
who  hath  shall  it  be  given,  not  only  materially  but 
spiritually.  A  healthy  rivalry  induces  each  pupil 
to  work  steadily  so  that  his  plot  shall  equal  his 
neighbors ;  respect  for  property  rights  is  incul- 
cated; the  out-of-door  work  returns  benefits  ten- 
fold in  vigorous  health  and  robust  physique;  in- 
terested attention,  constant  application,  and  artis- 
tic perceptions  are  developed  watching  the  plant 
grow  from  seed  to  maturity ;  then  there  is  that  joy 
that  every  citizen,  young  or  old,  has  in  doing  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  the  community,  a  service  of 
head  and  heart  and  hand  that  leads  toward  per- 
fection in  the  flower  of  our  American  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  the  Fire  Commissioners  the  water  problem  has 
been  solved.  We  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a 
three-quarter  inch  reducer,  which  enables  us  to  fit 
an  ordinary  garden  hose  to  the  fire  hydrant  at  the 
corner  of  Polk  and  Geary. 


THE  A-TO-ZED  SCHOOL 
The  A-TO-ZED  SCHOOL,  which  has  be- 
come a  feature  of  the  Berkeley  educational  life,  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow,  author  and 
critic.  During  the  Summer  Session,  which  will 
begin  on  June  the  24th,  and  continue  to  July  the 
29th,  Mr.  Morrow  will  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  teaching  the  following  branches: 

The  writing  of  short  stories  and  one-act  plays; 
practical  lectures,  drill  and  criticism;  fundamental 
principles  of  stories  and  plays;  Problem:  ;  what 
they  are  and  how  to  find  them;  Characters:  what 
makes  them  vital,  objective  and  subjective  aspects. 


Would  you,  like  Puck,  "Put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes?  "  Come  then 
with  me.  The  trip  entails  but  slight  expense;  nay, 
if  you  are  an  advocate  of  the  healthful  art  of  walk- 
ing, it  may  be  this  wonderful  voyage  will  cost  you 
nothing.  No  preparations  are  necessary  for  this 
journey  round  the  world;  nor  will  the  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  ocean  cause  you  first  to  fear  death,  and 
then — to  long  for  it! 

Out  to  Golden  Gate  Park  we  will  go,  and  seek 
the  Museum.  Within  its  walls  are  treasures  un- 
dreamt of  by  the  many.  No  nook,  or  cranny  of 
our  great,  big  beautiful  world  that  has  not  con- 
tributed some  rare  thing.  Here  is  education,  cul- 
ture, vast  knowledge  offered  to  any  one  who  will 
but  use  his  eyes,  and  all,  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

California  is  the  region  of  "big"  things.  We 
take  much  pride  in  that  fact.  This  semi-tropical 
climate  is  a  great  developer.  So  we  are  justly 
proud  of  this  marvellously  big  park.  It  is  in  itself 
an  inspiration.  Lovely  at  all  times,  in  the  early 
morning  hours  it  is  transcendently  beautiful.  I  ry 
it  some  morning  about  6  a.  m. !  You  will  surren- 
der at  once  to  its  charm.  Every  part  of  it  seems 
alive.  The  velvety  stretches  of  lawn  are  all  a- 
gleam  with  dew-diamonds.  Scurrying  little  cotton- 
tails, demure  quails  in  russet  garb,  squirrels  with 
plumy  tails  and  beady  bright  eyes — all  are  awake 
and  alert. 

High  up  in  one  of  the  lordly  trees  is  the  leader 
of  the  peacocks.  The  sunbeams  irradiate  his  mar- 
vellous plumage,  and  the  gorgeous  tail,  hanging  over 
a  bough,  seems  a  mantle  fallen  from  the  shoulders  of 
a  king.  At  his  raucous  call,  the  rest  of  his  kind 
answer — and  six  or  seven  of  them  pick  their  way 
across  the  dewy  grass  and  seek  him. 

It  is  all  so  beautiful!  Such  a  wonderful  tonic 
for  jaded  nerves!  The  air  is  exhilarating,  it 
mounts  to  the  head,  and  quickens  the  heart-beats 
like  a  cup  of  rarest  vintage. 

But,  you  may  not  be  a  nature  lover,  and  the 
early  hour  may  be  distasteful.  You  may  be  a 
student — a  burner  of  the  midnight  oil — a  delver 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  past.  So  be  it.  We  shall 
seek  the  Museum  and  embark  upon  our  wondrous 
trip.  Not  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  be  it  understood,  but 
later  in  the  day. 

The  exterior  of  the  Museum  is  unique.  It  is 
Egyptian  architecturally.  Rightly  so,  for  Egypt 
IS  the  land  of  wonders,  and  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  Museum  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  M.  H. 
de  Young.  The  money  remaining  from  our  Mid- 
Winter  Fair  in  I  894  was  the  nucleus  from  which 
this  wonderful  collection  was  evolved. 

On  March  23,  1895,  it  was  opened.  Mr.  de 
Young  has  been  a  father  to  this  project,  and  has 
given  lavishly,  but  without  a  shade  of  ostentation. 
He  knows  what  this  Museum  means  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco;  and  disregarding  praise  or  criticism 
he  continues  to  give  to  it  the  value  of  his  cool  judg- 
ment, his  discriminating  taste,  and  material  support 
which  has  gone  into  the  millions. 

As  you  enter.  Statuary  Hall  holds  your  gaze. 
Saul — massive,  melancholy — majestic,  is  before 
you.  W.  W.  Story  is  the  sculptor  and  his  work 
almost  speaks  to  the  beholder.  Around  Saul  are 
many  beautiful  women,  in  marble,  Delilah  and  Eve 
being  two  especially  alluring.  Yet  is  his  brooding, 
melancholy  gaze  unchanged! 

A  turn  to  the  right  and  the  quaint  simplicity  of 
the  Colonial  rooms  meets  us.  Shining  pewter, 
worn  old  silver,  and  blue  and  white  dishes  of  all 


shapes  fill  the  shelves.  Over  these  things  our  an- 
cestors, mayhap,  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer  ere 
they  broke  bread.  And  then  the  kitchen!  It  is 
gay  with  polished  brass  andirons,  pot  and  kettles. 
The  roasting  ears  of  corn  hang  amidst  the  dried 
herbs  and  simples.  At  the  spinning-wheel  perhaps 
another  Priscilla  sat,  sweet  and  shy,  and  bent  her 
modest  head  over  her  task,  fearing  to  raise  it  lest 
he  who  stood  near  should  see  the  lovelight  in  her 
eyes. 

Ah!  We  have  changed  since  those  simple  days! 
Our  kitchens  now  are  wonderfully  hygienic.  If 
we  can  afford  it  to  our  white  and  spotless  tiles  we 
annex  built-in  fitments  and  cabinets  of  all  sorts; 
but  the  old  peaceful  homey  atmosphere  has  gone. 

In  the  Pioneer  Room  he  who  runs  may  read 
the  full  and  complete  history  of  San  Francisco. 
The  greatest  collection  of  California  in  existence 
is  housed  there. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Department  with  its  vest- 
ments, statues,  and  church  pieces  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  proves  that  to  the  monks  and  friar? 
of  those  days  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  learning.  With  patient,  prayerful  hands  they 
illuminated  those  rare  missals  of  vellum,  and  kept 
the  little  lamp  of  knowledge  burning  with  a  clear, 
steady  flame. 

One  woman's  name  meets  you  at  every  turn. 
Miss  Sarah  Spooner  of  Philadelphia.  WIhiIhi 
it  be  laces  from  the  old  world,  carved  wecklm;^' 
chests  that  have  jealously  kept  the  linens  and  iobe> 
of  some  happy  girl.  Gobelin  tapestries,  faded  bul 
still  wonderful  in  their  preservation — in  fact,  there 
is  hardly  a  department  in  which  the  generosity  ol 
this  collector  is  not  manifest. 

We  enter  the  Picture  Galleries.  The  soil 
gray  walls  form  an  admirable  background  for  the 
treasures  here  exhibited.  Overhead,  an  excellent 
light,  mellow  and  restful  to  the  eyes,  is  obtained 
by  a  lowered  ceiling  of  muslin.  The  recent  De 
I'remery  gift  is  a  very  notable  acquisition.  It  is 
worth  one's  while  to  study  the  Dutch  masters,  sim- 
ple in  subject  and  broad  in  treatment.  The  por- 
traits typify  the  stolidity  and  massiveness  of  the 
Dutch. 

Mr.  Max  Braverman,  now  deceased,  was  the 
donor  of  the  Mineral  exhibit,  which  is  valued  at 
a  sum  between  thirty  and  forty  tnousand  dollars. 
1  he  armor,  and  the  musical  instrument  collections 
are  from  Mr.  de  Young,  the  first  being  the  most 
comprehensive  in  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
largest  in  the  world. 

This  work  is  Mr.  Barron's  lifework;  he  revels 
in  it.  Although  a  very  busy  man,  he  is  never 
(hary  of  his  time  when  instruction  or  information 
IS  requested.  As  I  said  before,  his  gentleness  and 
fine  taste  have  so  permeated  each  room  and  its 
arrangement  that  the  Museum  and  Curator  are 
each  the  reflex  of  the  other. 

You  cannot  exhaust  the  Museum  either  in  one 
paper  or  one  visit.  You  should  go  often — each 
time  gleaning  something  of  benefit.  And  each 
time  that  you  visit  it  do  so  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  who  made  it  pos- 
sible— to  Mr.  George  Barron  who  makes  it  what 
it  is — and  to  the  many  generous  donors  who  realize 
what  a  very  valuable  asset  it  is  to  San  Francisco. 

One  closing  thought.  If  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  small,  inappropriate  quarters,  what 
cculd  not  be  done  with  a  big,  brand  new,  beautiful 
building,  both  fireproof  and  quakeproof?  Million- 
aires, capitalists,  and  all  loyal  citizens  please  get 
busy! 
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Ina  Coolbrith 

Tlie  New  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women  s  Press  Association 


Ina  Coolbrith,  the  beloved  of  writers  every- 
where; famous  the  world  over  as  "The  Great  Cali- 
fornia Poetess,"  has  done  the  Pacific  Coast  Wo- 
man's Press  Association  the  honor  to  accept  the 
presidency  until  after  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. This,  of  course,  raises  the  Press  Association 
to  a  very  elevated  place  among  clubs.  Numerically, 
press  associations,  or  clubs,  must  of  necessity,  be 
small.  After  all,  the  number  of  professional  writers, 
artists,  musicians  and  composers  are  comparatively 
few.  So  the  Press  Association  is  fully  aware  of 
the  honor  of  having  for  a  president  a  woman  who 
can,  by  her  acceptance  of  its  leadership,  place  it 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  literary  associations  of 
America. 

The  officers  who  will  serve  with  Miss  Cool- 
brith until  after  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
are:  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster,  honorary  president; 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  past  president;  Mrs.  Laura 
Y.  Pinney,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hart,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Julhard, 
third  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond, 
fourth  vice-president;  Mrs.  Norman  Logan,  fifth 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Fred  Stowell,  recording  sec- 
retary ;  Mrs.  Augusta  Cahill,  assistant  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Sofia  E.  Gardiner,  financial  secretary;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Morrow,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Augusta  Borle,  auditor;  directors — Mrs.  M.  S. 
Biven,  Mrs.  Herman  Whitaker,  Mrs.  K.  T. 
Petty,  Mrs.  Harriette  Austin,  Mrs.  T.  V.  Laur- 
ence; Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  chairman  programme 
committee;  Mrs.  M.  T.  Whaley,  chairman  port- 
folio; Mrs.  Sara  Mayo  Bunker,  historian  and 
librarian. 

Miss  Coolbrith,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
London  Society  of  Women  Journalists,  is  now  the 
President  of  the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journal- 
ists. The  congress  is  to  be  one  of  the  notable 
features  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Miss  Coolbrith  in 
reaching  the  proper  people  is  simply  stupendous; 
still,  she  alone  was  capable  of  accomplishing  it,  as 
she  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the  people  to  in- 
vite. She  has  sent  out  over  two  thousand  invita- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  many  replies  received. 
Among  these  are  such  societies  as  the  London  In- 
corporated Society  of  Authors,  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (patron  His 
Majesty  the  King),  Gipsy  Lore  Society,  the  Cliff- 
Dwellers,  etc.,  etc. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  the  foremost  American 
poetess,  sends  this: 

"Dear  Miss  Coolbrith:  This  is  an  informal 
thank  you  for  the  large  alluring  invitation  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  shall  have  no  such  luck.  But  I  wish 
p  congress  the  richest  success  in  the  world.  I  am 
glad  of  this  chance  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  me  this  long  while;  and  I  am 
and  shall  remain,  in  default  of  a  kind  greeting  not 
to  be  uttered  just  yet. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Louise  I.  Guiney." 

"16,  March,  1914.  Longwell  Cottage,  Ox- 
ford." 

And  here  are  some  of  the  names,  many  accept- 
ing the  congress  invitation,  and  all  sending  warmest 
wishes  for  its  success: 

Maarten  Maartens,  Hall  Caine,  Conan  Doyle, 
Robert  Bridges  (Poet  Laureate),  F.  G.  Bonney, 
Lord  Milner,  James  Drummond,  Rudolf  Euckm. 
Francis  Grierson,  W.  D.  Howells,  Elsa  Barker, 
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Martha  Foote  Crowe,  Max  Nordau,  Molly  Ehot 
Seawell,  Cecil  Raleigh,  Harriet  Munroe,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  Grant  Richards,  J.  Scott  Kilie,  T. 
A.  Daly,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole,  Hildegarde  Hawthorn,  Owen 
Wister,  John  Galsworthy,  Louis  Tracy,  Beatrice 
Harraden,  Albert  Kinross,  Paul  E.  Moore  (Edi- 
tor Nation),  Albert  Brecknock  (of  Hucknall 
Torkard  Library),  and  scores  of  others. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  Authors' 
Congress:  Ina  Coolbrith,  president;  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton,  vice-president  at  large;  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  and  Mrs.  Laura  Y.  Pinney; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Stowell. 

Committee  on  Congress — Mrs.  W.  C.  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  Florence  Richmond,  Mrs.  Sophie  E. 
Gardiner,  Mrs.   Ella  M.  Sexton,   Mrs.  Norman 

H.  Martin,  Miss  Anna  Klumpke,  Hon.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  Univer- 
sity of  California;  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor 
Stanford  University;  John  Caspar  Branner,  presi- 
dent Stanford  University;  James  A.  Barr,  Exposi- 
tion Manager  Bureau  of  Conventions  and  So- 
cieties; W.  C.  Morrow,  George  Hamlin  Fitch, 
Herman  Whitaker,  Charles  K.  Field,  Edward 
Robeson  Taylor,  Dean  of  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law;  Winston  Churchill,  John  Muir,  Herbert 
Bashford,  Charles  Phillips,  Zoeth  S.  Eldredge, 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  A.  M.  Robertson,  Charles 
Keeler,  Herman  Scheffauer. 

A  meeting  of  authors  was  suggested  by  Mrs. 

I.  Lowenberg  three  years  ago.  Now,  Miss  Cool- 
brith has  made  it  a  great  congress. 

This  is  what  the  writers  think: 
Chairman  Panama-Pacific  Woman's  Committee. 
Fair  Grounds,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

April  8.  1914. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

The  California  Writers  Club,  an  organization 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  writers  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature,  has  learned  that  you  pro- 
pose to  honor  six  women  who  have  been  conspicuous 


for  their  service  to  humanity  at  the  coming  world's 
fair,  and  that  two  of  these  women  would  be  Amer- 
icans. 

The  club  wishes  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  name  of  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  1067  Broad- 
way, San  Francisco.  The  work  of  Miss  Cool- 
brith in  literature  has  been  of  the  highest  order,  and 
should  you  decide  to  select  Miss  Coolbrith  as  one 
of  these  women,  we  are  confident  the  honor  would 
not  only  be  well  placed  but  amply  deserved. 

The  matter  was  voted  upon  at  a  regular  club 
meeting.  It  was  a  unanimous  vote  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  convey  this  fact  to  you. 

In  the  California  Writers  Club  we  have  such 
members  as  John  Muir,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  Jack 
London,  George  Sterling,  Professor  Henry  Morse 
Stephen,  Charles  Keeler,  Professor  William  H. 
Carruth,  Herman  Whitaker,  Hester  A.  Dickinson, 
Mrs.  Dell  Munger,  etc.  I  mention  these,  just  a 
few  of  the  members,  to  show  you  the  standing  of 
the  organization. 

If  Miss  Coolbrith  should  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  six  women  to  be  chosen  it  would  please  the 
California  Writers  Club,  of  which  she  is  a  mem- 
ber, very  much. 

Thanking  you  for  the  privilege  of  presenting 
this  candidate  to  your  careful  consideration. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Morgan, 

"President." 

The  following  assertions  were  made  to  the 
wife  of  a  famous  California  Judge,  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Murphy,  who  knew  Meredith  in  England  years 
ago. 

This  is  what  George  Meredith  said:  "^'our 
great  western  country  has  introduced  some  remark- 
able writers — virile,  forcible  and  original.  Do 
you  know  Ina  Coolbrith?  A  true  poetess;  she 
has  genius;  she  is  foremost  among  your  writers; 
keenly  alive  to  every  mood  of  nature;  in  touch  with 
every  human  emotion;  she  has  suffered;  an  echo  of 
sadness  rings  in  her  work.  If  I  go  to  your  Cali- 
fornia I  must  meet  her;  why  doesn't  she  come  to 
London ;  we  have  no  such  women  writers  with  us 
now.  When  you  go  home  tell  her  she  is  one  of 
the  very  few  lyric  writers  that  has  impressed  me." 


ON  A  FLYLEAF  OF  OMAR 

Poet-Astronomer,  who  night  by  night 

God's  star-page  scanned,  yet  failed  to  read  aright. 

Where  throughout  space  His  alphabet  of  suns 
Spells  Life,  in  inextinguishable  light! 

For  not,  if  cycling  Time  might  blot  the  whole 
Of  that  vast  scheme  from  the  illumined  scroll, 
1  he  Worlds,  incalculable,  to  raylcss  void, 
Could  cease  of  Man  the  imperishable  Soul. 

O  finite  mind  that  would  the  infinite 

To  challenge  seek,  and  measure!     Piteous  plight! 

How  happier  the  bird  of  lightest  wing, 
That  soars  and  trusts  the  Teacher  of  its  flight. 

An  empty  glass  upon  a  Ijroken  shrine. 

What  matters  it?  the  quaffed  or  unquaffcd  wine? 

See  the  clear  goblet  with  what  nectar  brimmed 
From  fountains  inexhaustible,  divine! 


Ill  llic  C'Jihulir  Wiitl.l 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Woman  s  Place 

Bv  Judge  Clayton  Herrington 

The  principle  ivhich  regulates  the  existing  social  relations  hetrveen  the  Irvo  sexes — the  legal  subor- 
dination of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  rvrong  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human  improve- 
ment, and  ought  to  he  replaced  a  principle  of  perfect  equalil];,  admitting  no  power  or  privilege  on 
the  one  side,  nor  disability^  on  the  other. — JOHN  StuarT  Mill. 


A  few  years  ago — to  be  exact,  in  February, 
1 908 — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Muller  vs.  State  of  Oregon  (208 
U.  S.  551)  sustained  a  law  of  that  State  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  women  in  any  mechanical 


JUDGE  CLAYTON  HERRINGTON 

establishment,  factory  or  laundry  for  more  than  ten 
hours  during  any  one  day.  Similar  legislation  had 
been  sustamed  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  decisions  may  be  the  law,  nay  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  law,  since  the  courts  of  last  resort  in 
the  respective  jurisdictions  so  declare  it  to  be. 
No  question  of  the  justice  of  these  rulings  is  made 
here;  it  is  the  reasoning  of  the  court  that  challenges 
attention.  In  the  Oregon  case  the  court,  speaking 
through  Justice  Brewer,  said  that  "it  is  obvious 
that  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  maternal  functions  place  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  struggle  for  subsistence.  Abundant 
medical  testimony  shows  that  continuance  for  a 
long  time  on  her  feet  at  work,  repeated  from  day 
to  day.  tends  lo  injurious  effects  upon  the  body, 
and  as  healthy  mothers  are  essential  to  vigorous 
offspring,  the  physical  well  being  of  woman  be- 
comes an  object  of  public  interest  and  care  in  order 
to  conserve  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race. 
History  discloses  that  woman  has  always  been  de- 
pendent upon  man.  He  established  his  control  at 
the  outset  by  superior  physical  strength,  and  this 
control  in  various  forms,  with  diminishing  intensity, 
has  continued  to  the  present.  Though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  minors,  she  has  like  them  been 
looked  upon  by  the  courts  as  needing  especial  care. 
Education  was  long  denied  her,  and  while  now  the 
doors  of  the  school  room  are  opened,  yet  even  with 
that  and  the  consequent  increase  in  her  capacity  for 
business  affairs,  it  is  still  true  that  she  is  not  an 
equal  competitor  with  her  brother.     E\en  though 


all  restrictions  on  personal,  political  and  contractual 
rights  were  removed,  it  would  still  be  true  that  she 
is  so  constituted  that  she  will  look  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. The  two  sexes  differ  in  structure  of  body, 
in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each,  in  phys- 
ical strength,  in  capacity  for  long  continued  labor, 
the  influence  of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future 
well  being  of  the  race  and  the  self-reliance  which 
enables  one  to  assert  full  rights.  These  differences 
justify  a  difference  in  legislation,  and  uphold  that 
which  IS  designed  to  compensate  for  some  of  the 
burdens  which  rest  upon  her" 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton declares  that  "statutes  are  perfectly  valid  which 
provide  that  women  or  minors  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  any 
one  day";  and  the  Nebraska  court  said,  "Women 
and  children  have  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
wards  of  the  State.  Women  in  recent  years  have 
been  partly  emancipated  from  their  common-law 
disabilities.  They  now  have  a  limited  right  to 
contract.  They  may  own  property  in  their  own 
right,  and  may  engage  in  business  on  their  own 
account,  but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Certain 
kinds  of  work  which  may  be  performed  by  men 
without  injury  to  their  health  would  wreck  the  con- 
stitutions of  women,  and  render  them  incapable  of 
bearing  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  family  and 
the  home.  Of  the  many  vocations  in  this  country, 
comparatively  few  are  open  to  women.  I  heir 
field  of  remunerative  labor  is  restricted.  Competi- 
tion for  places  is  necessarily  great.  The  desire  for 
place,  and  in  many  instances  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining employment,  would  subject  them  to  hard- 
ships and  exactions  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
endure.  The  employer  who  seeks  to  obtain  the 
most  hours  of  labor  for  the  least  wages  has  such 
an  advantage  over  them  that  the  wisdom  of  laws 
for  their  protection  cannot  be  questioned." 

Language  more  apt  to  express  their  squaw- 
theory  of  woman's  relation  to  mand  could  hardly 
be  chosen.  Every  line  of  these  decisions  reveals 
the  viewpoint  that  woman  is  man's  inferior.  She 
may  not  work  in  a  factory  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day  because  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race 
otherwise  requires,  but  she  may  toil  without  ceas- 
ing at  the  most  exhausting  tasks  in  the  home  for 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  as  many  women 
are  compelled  to  do,  irrespective  of  the  effect  upon 
the  "physical  welfare  of  the  race." 

If  women  properly  are  the  "object  of  public 
interest  and  care,"  because  the  "strength  and  vigor 
of  the  race"  must  be  conserved,  why  does  not  the 
State  secure  her  adequate  compensation  when  she 
does  work ;  why  does  it  not  insure  her  against  any 
and  every  need  of  toil  when  she  is  giving  herself 
utterly  to  the  performance  of  her  maternal  function. 

If  she  be  the  "ward  of  tfie  State,"  \yhy  is  she 
given  but  a  "limited  right  of  contract,"  why  is  she 
denied  in  all  but  ten  States  of  this  Union  a  voice  in 
the  enactment  of  the  laws  by  which  she  is  governed; 
why  is  the  community  property  of  which  a  wife 
owns  a  half,  subject  to  the  absolute  management 
and  control  of  the  husband;  why  is  the  husband 


declared  to  be,  as  in  California,  the  "head  of  the 
family,"  and  given  the  right  to  "choose  any  reas- 
onable place  or  mode  of  living,  to  which  the  wife 
must  conform?" 

This  vaunted  "wardship  of  the  State"  in  times 
past  resulted  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  exac- 
tions from  women ;  in  periods  more  recent  survivals 
of  the  old  barbaric  code  of  the  common-law  yet 
remain. 

Every  reason  that  limits  the  hours  of  labor  by 
women  to  ten  or  less  requires  the  same  limitations 
as  to  men.  No  human  being  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day;  the 
balance  of  the  twenty-four  should  be  devoted  to 
rest,  to  education,  to  recreation,  to  the  care  of  the 
family,  and  any  society  which  permits  a  man  to 
toil  longer  than  that  is  to  that  extent  still  semi- 
civilized.  Were  industry  organized  on  an  "eight- 
hour"  basis,  it  may  be  that  employers  would  not 
make  so  much  money,  but  employees  would  be  bet- 
ter men.  If  healthy  mothers  are  so  greatly  to  be 
desired,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  need  for  healthy 
fathers.  Does  the  State  owe  no  duty  to  its  father- 
hood; is  the  race  to  be  conserved  only  by  its 
mothers?  The  man  who  is  privileged  to  sell  him- 
self, by  virtue  of  an  unlimited  pow'er  to  contract, 
for  ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  daily,  has  no 
opportunity  for  self  development,  no  privilege  of 
companionship  with  his  wife  and  children;  no  time 
for  much  of  anything  but  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

The  fundamental  error  in  all  of  this  legislation 
as  to  women,  and  the  absence  of  it  as  to  men,  is 
that  the  State  concerns  itself  too  much  with  the  in- 
terests of  property,  and  too  little  with  the  interests 
of  the  individual — the  dollar  is  put  above  the  man. 

Hence,  government  troops  in  Colorado,  military 
camps  in  Michigan,  land  wars  in  Mexico,  revolt, 
either  active  or  threatened,  nearly  everywhere. 

And,  sooner  or  later,  in  consequence  of  these 
upheavals,  the  woman  pays  the  price — upon  her, 
the  "ward  of  the  State,"  the  weak,  the  education- 
denied,  the  helpless  one,  falls  the  burden  of  heav- 
ier taxes  to  pay  soldiers  in  khaki  and  officers  with 
gilt  stars  and  shiny  buttons  on  their  coats,  of  the 
care  of  little  ones  whom  war  has  robbed  of  their 
father.  And  for  her  the  paternal  State  does  noth- 
ing more  than  grant  the  privilege  of  working,  pro- 
vided the  time  of  it  does  not  exceed  ten  hours  a  day 
in  factories,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the 
serfdom  of  domestic  life! 

That  "physical  superiority"  of  which  Justice 
Brewer  speaks  has  led  to  these  results,  as  the  rule 
of  force  always  and  everywhere  must  lead.  In- 
tellectual superiority  may  no  longer  be  claimed  by 
men.  In  the  respect  of  mental  power  there  is  now 
no  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  the  hope  ol 
the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  once  the  rule 
of  intelligence  has  supplanted  that  of  brute  force, 
the  old  order  which  gave  rise  to  the  subjection  of 
women  will  pass  away. 


The  New  AuJitor  of  the 
Cahfornia  Federation 

Mrs.  Andrew  W.  F  rancisco  of  Los  Angeles, 
whose  portrait  is  shown  on  the  following  page,  has 
been  drawn  back  into  the  State  Federanon  as  au- 
ditor. She  is  a  woman  supremely  attractive,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  She  was  the  popular  cor- 
responding secretary  to  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Waters 
during  her  term  as  president,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  State  Federation  and  in  the  suffras-- 
movement.  At  present  Mrs.  Francisco  is  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  chairman  of  hospitality  to 
the  Friday  Morning  Club,  whose  membership  num- 
bers 1450.  And  she  enjoys  every  moment  of  her 
work — for  it  spells  service  to  the  State. 
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Riverside  Convention  of  tke  California  Federation  of  Women  s 
Club  Gives  Migkty  Impetus  to  Club  Work  in  State 

Bv  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 


The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
which  held  its  annual  convention  at  Riverside,  Cal., 
a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  an  event  of  the  past.  But 
the  memories,  impressions  and  friendships  formed 
will  not  pass  away.  We  might  as  well  say  right 
here  why  that  convention  will  always  form  a  de- 
lightful spot  in  our  memory:     It  is  because  of  the 


MRS.  ANDREW  W.  FRANCISCO 
The  newly  elected  Auditor  of  the  California  Federation 
Women's  Clubs 

revelations  of  the  beauty,  hospitality  and  fine 
Americanism  of  the  people  of  Riverside,  Redlands, 
Los  Angeles  and  all  of  the  Southland  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit;  and,  because  of  the  glorious 
country  itself. 

If  we  have  a  chance  to  travel  we  run  off  to 
Europe,  the  South  Seas  or  Mexico,  when  a  trip  of 
a  day  or  two  would  be  far  more  beneficial,  as  far 


MRS.  A.  F.  JONES  of  Oroville.  Cal. 
President  of  the  Northern  District  of  the 
California  Federation 


as  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  own  country 
is  concerned.  This  fact  was  born  in  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  of  us  who  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Southland  during  the  State  Con- 
vention. 

The  heavy  rains  had  been  there  and  cleaned 
up  every  bush  and  tree,  orange  grove  and  meadow 
sweet,  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Divine  powers  had  given  a  wire- 
less message  to  Mother  Nature  just  to  show  us 
poor,  benighted  city  folks  what  we  were  missing. 
And  Nature  certainly  did  her  very  best.  She  de- 
lighted the  eyes  with  endless  miles  of  colorful, 
fruitful,  cultivated  hills  and  valleys,  without  a 
neglected  acre  anywhere.  She  drenched  the  air 
with  the  intoxicating  odors  of  trees,  plants  and 
flowers,  and  she  bewildered  the  senses  with  the 
variegated  miles  and  miles  of  blossoms.  And, 
then,  her  men  and  women? 

Well,  just  as  if  Nature  had  not  done  enough 
for  us  they  never  ceased  their  hospitality,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  guest  to  the  departure  of 
the  last.  The  Mission  Inn  was  the  first  welcom- 
ing place,  where  all  delegates  and  guests  were  met 
by  the  various  hostesses  on  hospitality  bent.  The 
fine  club-house  was  next  open  to  them,  where  every 
delicious  beverage  produced  from  the  native  fruits 
was  served  with  all  the  delicacies  imaginable.  Next 
their  attention  was  claimed  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  where  the  convention  was  held,  and 
where  the  real  work  began,  and  where  wit  and 
wisdom  and  useful  endeavor  held  sway  for  the  five 
days  that  followed. 

From  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Holland,  president  local  board,  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Ford,  Mayor  of  Riverside,  to  the  presentation  of 
new  officers  by  Mrs.  James  W.  Orr,  now  past 
president,  every  report  gave  proof  of  necessary 
work  well  done,  and  every  one  worth  special  men- 
tion, if  space  would  permit. 

Mrs.  Orr  gave  a  concise  and  complete  survey 
of  the  State  Federation,  and  each  district  presi- 
dent who  followed  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
very  important  work  accomplished  in  her  district. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones,  Notrh  District;  Mrs.  Percy  L. 
Shuman,  San  Francisco  District;  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Colbey,  Alameda  District;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bates, 
San  Joaquin  District;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet,  Los 
Angeles  District;  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
Southern  District,  all  contributed  a  survey  of  work 
which  proved  their  services  of  value  to  the  State. 
The  chairmen  of  the  many  committees,  too,  were 
tireless  in  the  work  undertaken;  from  the  "Abate- 
ment Act"  to  the  last  thought  on  civics,  they  were 
prepared  with  eloquent  reports,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  of  the  women  from  the  out- 
lying districts.  Whether  they  are  more  careful, 
or  have  more  time  in  which  to  attend  to  detail, 
their  work  is  usually  excellent. 

The  General  Federation  State  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Waters,  Los  Angeles,  was  both  force- 
ful and  magnetic  in  personality  and  carried  with 
ease  any  measure  she  supported;  also  Vice-Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin  and  the  Parliamentarian, 
Mrs.  Anna  Little  Barry,  with  quick  intuition 
sensed  the  hidden  meaning  in  a  measure  that  was 
presented  by  a  woman  lobbyist,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces  before  the  full  meaning  of  its  purpose 
reached  the  average  delegate.  Such  women  do 
honor  and  inestimable  service  to  the  federation 
and  to  the  State.  No  fake  measure  will  slip  by 
either  one  of  these  three  women.  And  Califor- 
nia cannot  be  too  thankful  to  them. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Crane,  chairman  on  Public 
Health,  gave  a  strong,  clear  account  of  her  work 


and  made  such  an  impression  on  the  new  president, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  that  Mrs.  Crane  has 
been  requested  to  again  take  the  office,  and  has 
accepted. 

Home  Economics  was  presented  with  much 
force  and  clearness  by  Miss  Edna  L.  Rich  of 
Santa  Barbara,  who  presented  the  subject  in  such 


MRS.  EMILY  HOPPIN  of  Woodland 
Vice-President-at-Large    California    Federation  Women's 
Clubs 

an  attractive  manner,  every  one  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  postpone  the  time  limit. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston  of  San  Francisco,  who 
has  been  so  deservedly  prominent  and  popular  m 
club  life,  made  a  great  success  as  chairman  of  the 
endowment  fund.  She  not  only  collected  the 
California  allotment  of  the  fund,  but  a  substantial 


MRS.  A.  J.  LAWTON 
President   of  the   Southern    District   of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  AN 
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surplus,  in  all,  $6,500,  which  sum  places  Cali- 
fornia on  the  honorary  list.  Mrs.  Denniston  will 
continue  to  serve  California  in  active  work.  She 
will  represent  us  at  the  Biennial  as  secretary  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and 
chairman  of  the  endowment  fund. 

Mrs.  George  McCoy,  2410  K  street,  Sacra- 
mento, State  chairman  of  Transportation,  has  the 
"California  Special"  in  charge,  and  all  the  dele- 
gates should  communicate  with  her  who  wish  to 
get  safely  and  pleasantly  to  the  Biennial.  Those 
who  are  going  from  the  southern  districts  should 
communicate  with  the  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration, Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  702  Ivy 
street,  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Frances  Noles  of  Los  Angeles  made  a 
request  to  speak  on  the  relation  of  the  wage  earn- 
ing women  of  California  to  the  clubwomen.  Mrs. 
Noles  is  a  State  worker  for  the  trades  union  wo- 
men, and  during  the  discussion  on  the  "Co-opera- 
tion Among  Women,"  spoke  with  intense  feeling 
while  refuting  a  statement  made  from  the  floor  of 
the  convention  on  the  "aloofness  of  the  working 
women."  She  made  answer  quickly:  "We  do 
not  stand  aloof  from  the  clubwomen,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  your  policy  to  stand  aloof  from  us.  We 


REV.    C.   S.    S.  DUTTON 

stand  ready  to  co-operate  whenever  we  are  asked 
to  do  so.  You  women  of  leisure  do  not  under- 
stand the  wage  earning  women,  and  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  conditions  which  we  have  to  meet. 
Though  you  say  we  are  sisters,  there  is  class  dis- 
tinction. I  say  that  as  women  working  for  the 
same  things,  and  along  the  same  lines,  we  should 
co-operate  in  order  to  do  the  most  good.  May 
God  hasten  the  day  when  the  wage  earning  women 
of  California  may  be  affiliated  with  the  federated 
woman's  clubs,"  was,  in  part,  the  appeal  she 
made. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Mrs.  Noles  will  gain 
her  desire,  for  she  has  an  able,  forceful  and  won- 
derfully magnetic  sponsor  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Edson  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  chairman  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions.  And,  while 
there  is  opposition  from  some  quarters,  there  is  a 
belief  that  the  measure  will  be  agitated  even  more 
strongly  in  the  future. 

Professor  Carlton  H.  Parker,  secretary  of  the 
State  Immigration  Commission,  made  a  strong  ad- 
dress on  the  "Vital  Problem  of  Housing  in  Cali- 
fornia." He  forcibly  deplored  the  public  school 
system  of  the  country  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
juveniles  were  being  handled  by  police  court 
judges.  I 


"I  am  disgusted  with  our  school  policy,"  he 
said,  "which  turns  children  loose  on  the  streets 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  when  they 
should  be  receiving  the  most  careful  training.  I 
favor  a  compulsory  school  age  law  which  will  take 
children  through  the  formative  period.  As  to 
housing  conditions,  California  has  little  to  boast 
of." 

But  it  became  evident  that  Professor  Parker 
had  faith  in  the  good  influence  of  women,  for  he 
closed  his  address  with  the  following  remarks, 
which  were  warmly  applauded: 

"Every  town  in  California  has  a  slum,  for  a 
slum  is  an  atmosphere,  not  a  location.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  lagged  behind  in  our  social 
problem  because  of  the  lack  of  courageous  think- 
ing and  of  the  masculine  effect  of  commercialized 
morality.  I  hereby  announce  my  allegiance  to 
everything  feminine  and  declare  that  the  vote  for 
women  means  more  for  good  business  in  California 
than  any  other  measure  which  has  been  passed. 
The  women  will  not  measure  sociological  work  by 
how  much  it  will  cost.  We  must  have  a  housing 
law  based  upon  hygiene  and  one  based  on  contag- 
ious diseases.  All  this  can  be  gained  by  the 
aroused  womanhood  of  the  State,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  through  the  women  we  will  get  legislation 
on  housing  conditions  which  will  produce  efficient 
humanity." 

1  he  real  thrills  came,  however,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
San  Francisco,  gave  his  views  to  the  women  of  the 
State  Convention  on  "Social  Hygiene."  It  was 
an  address  that  all  the  world  might  hear  with  in- 
finite benefit  to  itself,  and  that  the  most  hypocrit- 
ical prude  could  not  find  enough  excuse  to  blush 
over. 

Redistricting  proved  such  a  bone  of  contention 
that  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  put  off 
for  another  year.  The  clubs  now  affiliated  with 
the  northern  district  show  a  great  reluctance  at  be- 
ing separated  therefrom,  saying  they  need  and  like 
the  association  of  the  city  delegates. 

At  the  final  meeting,  amid  applause,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  and  installed: 

President,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  San 
Diego;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet,  Los 
Angeles;  vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  Emily  Hop- 
pins,  Woodland;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Denyse,  Rievrside;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Bessie  B.  Butler,  San  Diego;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Knight,  San  Francisco. 

District  presidents — Northern  District,  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Jones,  Oroville;  San  Francisco  Division,  Mrs. 
Percy  King,  Napa;  Alameda,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Colby, 
Oakland;  San  Joaquin,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bates,  Mo- 
desto; Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Herbert  Cable,  Los  An- 
geles; Southern  District,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lawton,  Santa 
Ana. 

Auditors — Mrs.  O.  P.  Clark  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

California  secretary  of  the  General  Federation, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  San  Francisco. 

The  election  seemed  to  please  everyone.  The 
young  president,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  was 
particularly  welcomed.  And  it  was  easy  to  un- 
derstand why.  She  is  natural,  sympathetic  and 
magnetic,  and,  she  doesn't  claim  to  know  it  all. 
She  has  much  of  the  qualities  that  have  endeared 
Mrs.  Percy  Shuman  of  San  Mateo;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Denniston  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Percy  King 
of  Napa  to  the  delegates  who  know  them. 


At  the  recent  Riverside  Convention,  Mrs. 
Percy  L.  Shuman,  the  gentle  past  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  District  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  gave  the  following  survey  of  her  last  year's 
work,  which  was  received  with  many  welcomes,  as 
Mrs.  Shuman  had  with  great  bravery  kept  up  her 
work  to  a  high  standard  in  spite  of  a  very  severe  ill- 
ness, from  which  she  is  most  happily  recovering. 


She  has  again  been  honored  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  State  Biennial  delegates  to  Chicago. 
San  Francisco  Dislrict  Survey 

I  wish  to  assure  you  "It  is  good  to  be  here," 
for  I  am  in  your  midst  tonight  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude  for  strength  to  give  you  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  work  of  San  Francisco  District. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  have  found  the 
great  kindness  and  goodness  that  sprung  forth  from 
the  many  sympathetic  ones  during  my  illness.  I 
have  had  to  forego  the  personal  visits  I  had  planned 
to  the  clubs  of  our  Federation,  and  was  forced  to 
give  up  the  personal  touch  and  the  meeting  of  all 
club  members  at  our  own  District  convention  at 
Santa  Rosa,  which  was  the  one  great  event  of  our 
District.  We  were  royally  entertained  by  Santa 
Rosa  citizens,  and  in  the  land  of  Luther  Burbank, 
the  man  who  is  the  wizard  of  flowers  and  fruit. 


MRS.   PERCY    SHUMAN.   Past  President 

The  attendance  was  large,  all  club  women  as- 
sisting to  make  the  program  interesting,  and 
throughout  there  was  a  marked  growth  of  efficiency. 
We  had  excellent  exhibits  of  Home  Economics, 
Reciprocity  Bureau  and  Home  Industry. 

At  the  convention  redistricting  was  a  topic 
thoroughly  discussed  and  voted  upon.  As  a  re- 
sult, at  present  San  Francisco  District  remains  un- 
changed. In  time,  with  our  Federation  growth, 
redistricting  is  inevitable,  but  the  feeling  is  quite 
general  that  with  thoughtful  plans  a  system  can  be 
evolved  that  will  be  exactly  right  and  proper,  and 
that  we  will  be  known  as  numerals  in  the  District 
in  place  of  names. 

Eighteen  new  clubs  have  been  added,  and 
others  are  ready  to  join  as  soon  as  traveling  fa- 
cilities are  complete.  The  District  is  a  long,  nar- 
row shape  extending  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
coast  from  Humboldt  County  to  San  Luis  Obispo, 
numbering  seventeen  counties,  and  eighty-two  clubs 
and  six  thousand  women. 

Our  Executive  Board  meetings  have  been 
splendidly  attended  by  officers  and  chairmen,  who 
have  been  faithful  and  untiring.  We  have  ac- 
complished our  work  in  a  manner  that  can  be  called 
good  "team  work."  Our  duties  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  we  end  this  two  years'  administration 
with  a  greater  understanding  for  Federation  and 
an  increased  devotion  to  its  interest,  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  have  served  with  us,  and  be 
stowed,  without  remuneration,  their  zeal,  their  limt-. 
their  strength,  their  assistance.  We  have  sent 
many  messages  to  you  and  have  kept  your  club 
women  always  in  our  minds  and  hearts,  as  a  co 
operative  whole. 
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Tke  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention 

of  tke  National  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs.      A  Forecast — 

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 


The  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  will  meet  m 
Chicago  from  June  9th  to  June  19th  of  this  year, 
and  in  this  assemblage  will  be  gathered  at  least  ten 
thousand  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
who  are  the  foremost  leaders  m  the  great  modern 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  women.  In  this 
convention  will  be  represented  the  best  thought  and 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  most  progressive  type  of 
woman  that  any  nation  has  yet  produced. 


MRS.  PERCY  V.  PENNYBACKER  of  Texas 
President  of  tfie  National   Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs, 
and  a  probable  candidate  for  re-election 

The  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  president  and  other  officers  to  serve  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding and  discussing  the  questions  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  greatest  import  to  women. 

Although  at  all  times  Federation  politics  are 
kept  well  in  the  background  so  that  every  moment 
may  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  convention  s 
aspirations,  ideals  and  working  plans  and  candi- 
dates for  office  are  never  permitted  to  intrude  them- 
selves on  the  public  meetings  by  any  indulgence 
in  partisan  arguments,  at  this  meeting  there  will  be 
even  less  than  usual  of  an  exciting  nature  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  for  the  presidency.  The 
spectacular  campaign  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
last  biennial  in  San  Francisco  when  Mrs.  Penny- 
backer  of  Texas  and  Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter  of 
New  York  were  rival  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  federated  club  women,  will 
not  be  repeated  this  year,  as  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Mrs.  Pennybacker  will  be  re-elected 
for  a  second  term  without  opposition. 

Although  woman's  club  activities  are  in  a  gen- 
eral way  identical  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
every  section  of  the  country  they  discuss  and  study 
social  economics,  literature,  music  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  it  is  found  that  in  certain  localities  ihey 
develop  an  emphasis  more  upon  one  subject  than 
upon  another. 


The  clubs  of  New  York  probably  know  more 
about  woman's  club  politics  and  sociological  prob- 
lems than  any  others  in  the  country,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia the  activities  of  the  clubs  have  centered  about 
the  study  of  civics  and  politics,  because  of  the  con- 
centration necessary  for  the  intelligent  handling  of 
the  ballot  which  has  so  recently  been  intrusted  to 
women  in  the  State.  The  clubs  of  New  England 
have  specialized  on  child  labor  laws  and  in  the 
Southern  States  they  pride  themselves  upon  their 
mastery  of  subjects  bespeaking  a  leisurely  culture. 
Therefore  the  discussions  at  a  biennial  convention 
have  an  added  value  because  of  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  delegates  coming  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  problems  of  a  diversified 
nature  have  been  worked  out  to  logical  conclusions 
and  in  consequence  are  in  shape  valuable  for  pres- 
entation. 

From  a  glance  at  the  programs  arranged  for 
the  various  meetings,  showing  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  may  be  obtained  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  woman's  intellectual  and  social  status  in 
the  United  States  today  than  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  two  years  ago, 
when  the  attempt  to  have  all  State  presidents  give 
a  complete  report  was  abandoned  as  unpracticable, 
the  convention  will  be  opened  by  a  brief  message 
or  toast  from  each  president  of  a  State  federation, 
who  will  bring  her  individual  greeting  of  cheer  or 
congratulation  to  the  general  federation. 

The  discussions  will  be  inaugurated  by  Miss 
Jane  Adams,  and  much  time  and  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  sociological  problems  that  out  of  the 
vastness  of  her  experience  she  is  so  competent  to 
present,  and  part  of  one  day  is  to  be  given  by  the 
delegates  to  a  visit  to  Hull  House,  so  famous  in 
the  history  of  settlement  work  in  America. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  Clubs  in  San  Francisco  much  at- 
tention has  been  directed  toward  the  health  forward 
movement  and  the  whole  country  has  been  roused 
to  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  Federal  laws  as 
well  as  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  women  alike.  Business  and  professional  men 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  fight  for  better  health  reg- 
ulations, and  though  much  of  the  work  has  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  children,  immigrant  questions 
and  general  preventative  measures  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  efforts  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
nation.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  cause  of 
procuring  pure  milk  for  infants,  has  much  valuable 
information  on  this  subject  to  present  to  the  con- 
vention after  her  untiring  labors  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Health  and  Education  Department  will 
interest  itself  in  social  hygiene  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  the  girl  and  from  the  impetus  received 
at  the  last  biennial  from  the  stirring  speech  of  Clay- 
ton F.  Herrington  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  900,000  clubwomen  of  the 
country  have  gone  far  in  their  discussions  of  meth- 
ods for  combatting  the  social  evil.  Dr.  Rachelle 
S.  Yarros  of  Hull  House,  another  authority  on  so- 
cial hygiene,  will  probably  be  heard  at  the  coming 
convention.  A  record  number  of  new  laws  have 
been  passed  for  regulating  the  while  slave  traffic  in 
the  past  two  years  and  a  consideration  of  ways  and 


means  for  further  influencing  legislation  along  these 
lines  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  federation  for 
several  days. 

The  women  have  also  been  working  for  the 
passage  of  federal  laws  regulating  the  rights  of  the 
wife — whereby  the  wife  will  no  longer  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  the  family  but  be  given  her  commer- 
cial, financial  and  legal  rights  and  have  her  property 
interests  protected  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Most  State  laws  prevent  the  wife  from  inheriting 
more  than  a  stipulated  sum  from  the  estate  of  her 
husband,  though  she  may  have  worked  with  him 
for  a  lifetime  to  amass  a  fortune  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  bringing  about  radical 
changes  in  these  matters  will  be  reported  upon  by 
the  speakers  scheduled  to  talk  on  the  "Legal  and 
Economic  Status  of  Women."  Many  of  the  "Si- 
lences Among  the  Statutes"  so  feelingly  referred  to 
by  Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter  at  the  biennial  in  1912, 
have  been  transformed  into  active  pulsing  laws  as 
a  result  of  the  endeavors  of  those  who  were  inspired 
by  her  words  on  that  occasion. 

Other  legislation  that  will  be  reported  on  will 
have  to  do  with  vocational  educational  bills,  safety 
devices  for  railroad  and  industrial  plants  and  pure 
food  regulations. 

The  subject  of  Home  Economics  will  perhaps 
be  more  thoroughly  gone  into  than  ever  before,  as 
the  clubwomen  have  practically  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  through  the  work  of  House- 
wives' League  they  have  to  some  degree  been  able 
to  regulate  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  campaign 
against  those  responsible  for  the  exorbitant  price  of 
eggs  last  winter  proved  conclusively  that  concen- 
trated effort  on  the  part  of  the  women  consumers  of 
the  country  can  curb  the  avariciousness  of  the  men 


MRS.  CHAS.   HOWARD   M>  MAHON 
Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 


bent  upon  forming  food  trusts.  The  definile  de- 
mand among  women  for  an  equal  division  of  re- 
sponsibility with  man  in  the  home  where  the  .success 
of  economics  rests  as  heavily  upon  the  woman 
.■-pender  as  upon  the  man  provider  has  created  a  new 
phase  in  the  discussions  on  domestic  economy.  I  lial 
trained  spenders  are  needed  in  the  home  who  will 
conserve  to  the  greatest  degree  of  successful  cconom- 
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ics  the  funds  brought  into  the  house  by  the  male 
provider  was  dweh  upon  at  great  length  by  Mrs. 
Juhan  Heath  at  the  meeting  of  the  federated  clubs 
of  New  York  City  in  February,  and  she,  with  Dr. 
Jessica  Peixotto  of  the  University  of  Cahfornia, 
will  present  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  bien- 
nial. 

Although  nothing  definite  has  been  outlined  the 
probability  is  that  the  biggest  subject  before  the  con- 
vention will  be  the  question  of  woman's  suffrage. 

Whether  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  will  officially  endorse  the  movement  and  in- 
corporate it  in  its  working  plans  for  the  future  is  a 
debated  question. 

At  the  last  biennial  the  motion  to  do  so  was 
lost  after  a  heated  discussion  because  of  the  diplo- 
matic stand  of  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  the  retiring; 
president  of  the  federation,  who  was  determined 
that  the  altitude  of  the  conservative  minority  m  the 
organization  who  were  against  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  should  be  respected.  The  delegates  from 
the  south  were  not  in  favor  of  having  the  federation 
put  itself  upon  record,  as  standmg  for  equal  rights 
for  women,  and  while  Mrs.  Pennybacker,  who  is 
from  Texas,   expressed   her  personal  approval  of 


MRS.  PHILLIP  N.  MOORE 
Ex-President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs, 
who  will  be  prominent  in  the  Chicago  Biennial 

woman's  suffrage,  she  carefully  refrained  from 
committing  herself  officially,  so  the  convention  ad- 
journed with  the  question  still  in  abeyance. 

But  the  suffrage  situation  is  bigger  and  more 
interesting  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  sixty 
years  of  its  history,  and  as  much  proselyting  work 
has  been  done  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
movement  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  more 
revolutionary  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  the  necessity  of  placating  the  delegates  from 
the  South  will  be  obviated  at  the  coming  conven- 
tion. There  has  been  a  feeling  for  the  past  year 
that  has  grown  almost  to  unanimity  among  the  club- 
women of  New  ^'ork  that  they  must  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  obtaining  the  ballot  in  that  State 
as  they  have  in  California  before  they  can  work 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  along  their  various 
lines  of  endeavor. 

Again,  the  men  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
ask,  "Why,  if  the  women  of  the  United  States  de- 
sire a  national  equal  suffrage  law,  because  of  the 
universal  demand  for  it,  does  not  the  General  Fed- 
eration cf  Woman's  Clubs  appear  as  the  official 
sponsor  for  the  measure?" 


MRS.  PHILLIP  CARPENTER  of  New  York 
Who  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  at  Chicago 

The  time  certaintly  seems  ripe  for  this  organiza- 
tion of  women  to  put  itself  upon  record  as  espous- 
ing the  cause  and  in  all  probability  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  speeches  at  the  convention  will  be 
upon  this  subject. 

Mis.  Frederick  Nathan  of  New  York,  who 
was  heard  at  the  last  city  federation  of  clubs  in 
New  York  in  an  able  debate  on  suffrage,  opposing 
the  keen-witted  anti-suffragist,  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch, 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  biennial. 

Mrs.  Philip  Carpenter,  a  suffrage  enthusiast: 
Miss  Florence  Guernsey,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Federation,  who  has  nearly  80,000  in  her 
club  family;  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  a  relative 
of  John  Hay  and  a  world-famous  suffragist,  and 
Mrs.  William  Grant  Brown,  who  has  recently 
given  up  all  her  social  activities  in  New  York  to 
devote  all  her  time  to  the  solution  of  problems  for 
the  protection  of  young  girls,  will  all  be  upon  the 
program. 

As  in  the  past  it  is  expected  that  optimism  will 
be  the  keynote  of  the  convention.  These  women 
are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  every  advance  has 
been  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  by  hard  and 
persistent  effort,  but  they  cheerfully  assume  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  members  a  willingness 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work  at  any  cost. 

Probably  many  of  the  most  earnest  workers 
will  make  speeches  that  are  badly  constructed ;  tell- 
ing nothing,  beginning  nowhere,  devoid  of  ideas 
and  swinging  around  a  circle  to  the  starting  point. 
But  the  value  of  these  women  to  the  woman's  club 
movement  is  not  to  be  depreciated  on  that  account. 

This  wonderful  work  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  gained  its  greatest  impetus  through  advo- 
cates with  just  such  discussive  and  faulty  logic. 

Mere  intellectual  skill  and  proficiency  in  the 
chop  theory  of  the  schools  could  never  have  created 
the  movement  nor  could  it  draw  vitality  enough 
from  abstract  deductions  to  keep  it  alive. 

It  has  need  of  all  its  members;  its  logicians  to 
record  its  progress,  its  orators  for  self  expression  and 
its  parliamentarians  to  make  its  laws,  but  its  dyna- 
mic force,  its  virility  working  within  its  organization 
like  a  pulsing  engine  must  be  found  in  the  earnest 
enthusiastic  consecrated,  self  abnegating  women 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clubs.  These  are  the 
real  optimists  of  the  federation  and  with  "Uplift," 
"Progress,"  "Woman's  Broader  Sphere,"  "Wo- 
man's New  Opportunity,"  "Vocational  Education 
for  Women,"  "Betterment  of  City  Conditions"  and 
"Civic  Purification"  the  true  altruism  of  the 
Twelfth  Biennial  C  onvention  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs  will  be  voiced. 


The  Work  of  tlie 
Vittona  Colonna  Club 

By  Mariana  Bertola.  M.  D., 
President  Villoria  Colonna  Club. 

A  great  woman,  who  gives  heart,  brain  and  soul  to  the  poor 

The  Vittoria  Colonna  Club  was  organized 
November,  1909,  and  became  federated  in  March, 
1910.  The  greater  number  of  its  members  are 
Italian-Americans,  descendants  of  our  early  Italian 
pioneers.  The  founder  of  the  club  had  been 
studying  conditions  in  San  Francisco  for  many 
years  and  felt  that  what  was  needed  was  not  more 
social  clubs,  organized  solely  for  pleasure;  not 
more  charities,  organized  solely  for  charity,  for 
these  are  apt  to  become  institutions  carried  on  by  a 
large  staff  of  paid  dispensers,  who  work  for  the 
salaries  they  get,  and  lose  the  true  meaning  of  char- 
ity, but  more  organizations  of  women  who  would 
come  into  personal  touch  with  the  poor,  and  while 
doing  this,  not  forget  to  strew  some  roses  in  their 
own  paths  and  the  paths  of  their  associates. 

The  club  was  named  after  a  woman,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  a  descendant  of 
a  noble  Roman  family,  second  only  to  one  other  in 
antiquity,  and  first  of  all  of  the  Roman  houses  in 
importance.  Vittoria  Colonna  lived  from  1 490  to 
I  547.  She  was  a  poet  and  writer  of  considerable 
merit.  Her  poems,  the  "Rime  Spirituali,"  reached 
its  fifth  edition.  Her  home  was  open  to  all  cul- 
tured people.  She  numbered  among  her  friends 
Michel  Angelo,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  who 
addressed  some  of  his  finest  sonnets  to  her,  and 
made  drawings  for  her  and  of  her.  She  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  religious  reform.  She  encouraged  all  liter- 
ary aspirations.  She  founded  and  fostered  several 
chanties,  giving  them  her  personal  attention.  She  was 
a  devoted  wife  to  Ferrante,  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
the  brilliant  and  active  captain  of  Charles  V.  Her 
life  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  goes  far  to  counteract 
the  impression  of  the  universal  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  conveyed  by  such  careers  as 
those  of  the  Borgias.  Only  instead  of  quoting 
the  good,  some  historians  and  many  writers  pre- 
fer to  quote  the  bad,  believing  that  an  exploitation 
of  the  bad  helps  to  make  people  good. 

The  Vittoria  Colonna  Club  then  started  out 
with  this  name  as  a  talisman.  Socially  they  have 
achieved  much.  Programs  of  music  and  song, 
lectures  on  health  literature  and  history,  beautiful 
balls  and  delightful  dinners  have  been  theirs. 
Philanthropically,  the  record  is  full  and  long,  and 
to  tell  it  all  were  to  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
boaster. 

The  Civic  Section  has  done  much.  It  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  assist  in  any  affair  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  city,  in  procuring  better  and  cleaner 
streets,  cleaner  markets,  better,  purer  and  cheaper 
food. 

It  has  assisted  materially  in  Travelers'  Aid 
Work,  in  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  work,  in  the 
People's  Philharmonic  movement,  in  dedications 
of  our  public  schools,  in  giving  lectures  on  hygiene 
to  the  Mothers'  Clubs  in  our  public  schools,  in 
donating  a  beautiful  winged  Victory  to  the  Jean 
Parker  School,  in  giving  a  gold  medal  for  the  best 
scholarships  in  Italian  to  the  Hancock  Grammar 
School,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  Vittoria 
Colonna  Club  Kindergarten  on  Broadway  near 
Sansome,  a  crowded  district  where  children  need 
to  be  cared  for;  in  giving  a  home  in  the  country 
to  a  number  of  children  in  the  summer,  in  taking 
care  of  a  number  of  children  from  the  Detention 
Home,  in  su|)plying  an  interpreter  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  during  the  absence  of  Probation  Officer  Mr. 
Forno. 
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CLUBS  AND  CLUBLIGHTS— EVERYWHERE 


What  the  Lead  ers  m  Club  Life  are  Doing     The  Chib 
as  a  Factor  m  the  Life  of  a  Community 
Some  Interesting  Personalities 

By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aubrey 


The  Redwood  City  Club  enjoyed  a  beautiful 
May  Day,  having  arranged  for  a  picnic  for  the 
day,  and  later  on  a  dance  in  the  club-house.  The 
weather  seemed  made  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
spring  flowers,  so  abundant  at  Redwood,  looked 
their  brightest.  An  autombile  parade  opened  the 
fete,  in  which  all  the  residents  participated.  Gayly 
decked  machines,  with  flags  waving,  and  covered 
with  flowers  of  all  colors,  served  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pageants  ever  held  in  the 
town.  The  school  children  decorated  the  ma- 
chines, and  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  one  most 
beautifully  decorated,  and  fifty  of  these  were  of- 
fered in  the  competition  for  the  prize.  The  pro- 
cession moved  towards  the  new  State  Highway, 
which  was  dedicated,  and  after  that  came  the  pic- 
nic in  the  woods.  And  such  a  picnic!  This  was 
a  basket  lunch  affair,  and  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  the 
residents.  Later  came  a  supper  at  the  club  house 
for  the  members  and  their  friends,  and  then,  to 
close  this  perfect  day,  came  the  grand  ball  ar- 
ranged for  the  evening.  This  was  all  planned  so 
perfectly  that  none  of  the  club  ladies  had  to  scurry 
home  for  supper — the  club  had  prepared  for  that. 
So  when  you  are  arranging  whole  day  affairs,  and 
then  expect  us  to  remain  alive  for  the  evening,  re- 
member Redwood,  and — provide  dinner  for  us  and 
our  families.     The  whole  affair  was  voted  a  huge 


The  San  Mateo  County  Center  is  keeping  up 
its  reputation,  acquired  in  three  months  after  or- 
ganization, of  doing  something  worth  while.  The 
first  piece  of  work  taken  up  by  this  live  body  of 
women  was  the  condition  of  the  cars  operated  by 
the  United  Railroads  on  the  peninsula,  and  which 
are  now  the  bane  of  the  communters'  lives.  The 
matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  railroad,  asking 
that  they  take  steps  to  clean  the  cars,  meaning  air- 
ing them  as  well,  and  to  protect  the  women  from 
the  tobacco  juice  of  both  the  conductors  and  men 
passengers.  They  might  have  added  the  cigarette 
fiend  who  frequents  all  cars  of  the  city.  They  are 
now  waiting  action  on  their  demand.  The  Center 
has  a  very  active  committee  on  all  civic  matters, 
who  will  endeavor  to  see  that  all  unnecessary  noises 
are  suppressed  in  their  county,  and  that  sanitary 
precautions  are  observed  in  all  stores.  They  are 
preparing  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  merchants,  de- 
manding that  these  precautions  be  taken  and  warn- 
ing them  in  no  uncertain  language  that  their  stores 
will  be  boycotted  unless  they  exhibit  their  goods 
in  a  "flyless"  condition.  The  Health  Department 
of  the  Center  has  this  latter  piece  of  work  in 
charge,  and  as  Dr.  Power,  chairman,  is  working 
with  her  accustomed  zeal  and  efficiency,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  San  Mateo  will  soon  be  a 
clean  and  healthy  county,  with  some  prospects  of 


the  commuter  being  allowed  to  enjoy  his  home  in 
peace,  as  he  should  be,  for  they  have  in  their 
county  all  that  goes  to  make  life  beautiful,  if  pre- 
served for  them,  and  with  the  finest  climate  in  the 
State.  The  ladies  will  see  that  even  the  chmate 
behaves — if  they  are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  Sonoma  County  Federation,  a  very  pop- 
ular institution,  held  its  semi-annual  gathering  at 
Cloverdale  on  May  9th.  The  County  Federations 
are  held  in  many  of  the  counties  of  California,  and 
serve  to  bring  the  clubs  together  for  the  District 
and  State  work.  The  Sonoma  County  session 
was  an  exceptionally  successful  meeting,  with  Mrs. 
O.  L.  Houts  of  Santa  Rosa  (one  of  the  city's  shin- 
ing lights)  at  the  helm.  Mrs.  Houts  had  arranged 
a  very  elaborate  program,  consisting  of  speakers 
from  the  Exposition  Board,  the  Assemblyman  from 
their  county  to  tell  them  of  their  needs,  and  the 
popular  district  attorney  of  Sonoma  County,  Hon. 
Clarence  Lea,  who  also  spoke  on  civics.  A  num- 
ber of  the  clubwomen  took  part  in  the  discussion 
on  the  needs  of  the  county,  and  some  splendid  ideas 
developed  which  will  be  worked  upon  by  the  dif- 
ferent clubs.  The  Hostess  Club,  Cloverdale  Wo- 
man's Club,  provided  a  luncheon  for  the  visitors. 

Mrs.  Houts  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
popular  hostesses  of  the  Santa  Rosa  meeting,  where 
the  San  Francisco  District  were  entertained  so  lav- 
ishly, and  where  Mrs.  Houts  worked  jiight  and 
day  to  make  it  a  success. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson  of  Redwood  City  is 
the  projector  of  a  plan  to  establish  a  social  and 
educational  center  for  that  town.  Many  years 
ago  Horace  Hawes,  a  philanthropist  of  Redwood, 
deeded  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  large  piece  of 
property,  on  which  was  a  gymnasium,  and  which  he 
purposed  using  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people 
of  his  town.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Hawes  was  not 
carried  out  until  Mrs.  Cumberson,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  civic  spirited  woman,  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  an  education  cen- 
ter for  the  town.  The  committee  sought  for  and 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  school  trustees,  and 
they  now  propose  to  rehabilitate  the  gymnasium, 
and  convert  the  grounds  into  a  public  playground. 
The  ladies  worked  on  this  idea  for  some  time  be- 
fore approaching  any  of  the  officials  of  the  town, 
and  now  have  their  work  so  well  planned  that  it 
will  take  little  time  for  it  to  mature. 

The  Salinas  Woman's  Civic  Club  held  its 
annual  election  during  the  past  month,  and  the 
business  part  of  the  meeting  developed  that  the  club 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  I  his  club  is 
one  of  the  strong  civic  clubs  of  the  State,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  town  officials  in  nearly  all  public  mat- 


ters. The  officers  for  the  new  year  will  be:  Mrs. 
John  Parker,  president;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Porter,  first 
vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Andreasen,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  George  Lacey,  third  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Richmond  Wheeler,  fourth  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Harold  Kenworthy,  fifth  vice-president;  Mrs. 
H.  Burns,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  John  Archer, 
financial  secretary;  Mrs.  Ora  Hayman,  treasurer. 
Mrs.  John  Parker,  the  new  president,  was  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Riverside  Convention,  and  at 
the  meeting  gave  a  most  important  report  of  the 
general  work  of  the  State  Federation. 

The  Wednesday  Morning  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles, of  which  Mrs.  Mushet,  past  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  District,  is  an  active  member,  held  a 
floral  fete  and  pageant  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  last 
month.  The  club-house  and  grounds  presented  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  22d  there  was  a  grand  pageant,  followed  by 
a  literary  programme  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  and  Dickens  sections.  In  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  a  vaudeville  entertainment  took  place, 
presenting  many  unique  features.  On  the  2  3d  the 
entertainment  was  for  the  children  during  the  day, 
followed  by  a  dance  in  the  evening.  Several  danc- 
ers were  engaged  to  present  the  new  dances,  which 
proved  a  decided  novelty  in  the  club.  Altogether 
the  affair  was  a  decided  success,  over  one  thousand 
tickets  having  been  sold. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown  is  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  popular  club,  with  Miss  Florence 
James  as  secretary. 

During  the  month  an  old-fashioned  party  was 
given  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Highland  (Los 
Angeles  District).  The  invitations  announced 
that  this  was  to  be  an  "old-fashioned  party,"  with 
costumes  accordingly.  I  he  guests  came  arrayed 
in  all  the  splendor  of  the  early  '60s,  and  much  en- 
joyment was  derived  from  some  of  the  costumes. 
A  company  of  young  ladies,  dressed  in  colonial 
gowns,  danced  the  minuet,  later  joining  in  the  dance 
with  their  elders.  All  the  old-fashioned  dances 
were  enjoyed — the  waltz,  the  schollische,  polka, 
"vesuvian" — in  fact,  everything  but  that  which 
savored  of  the  "rag."  Why  don't  we  have  some 
more  old-fashioned  dances  in  the  clubs,  instead  of 
the  present  day  tangoes  and  hesitations?  Wouldn't 
our  husbands  like  it  better  than  the  dips  and  kicks 
that  some  poor  men  are  forced  through,  since  the 
dancing  sections  have  been  formed  in  the  clubs, 
and  the  poor  husbands  are  compelled  to  lake  pri- 
vate lessons  in  order  to  keep  up  wilh  the  proces- 
sion. And  if  some  of  ihem  only  saw  themselves 
-   as  others  see  them.     Oh,  my! 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  "Poppy  Day  " 


EVERYWOMAN 
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having  been  made  a  State-wide  movement,  with 
San  Jose  fathering  the  idea?  Mighty  brilhant 
idea,  I  think.  The  purpose  is  the  perpetuation  and 
preservation  of  the  State  flower.  It  is  planned  to 
form  a  Cahfornia  Poppy  League,  and  March  30. 
1915,  has  been  set  aside  at  the  Exposition  as 
Poppy  Day.  The  San  Diego  Exposition  will 
also  be  asked  to  set  aside  this  day. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  seed  be 
gathered  now,  so  that  it  may  be  scattered  along  the 
railroad  tracks,  and  county  roads  and  be  a  perfect 
feast  for  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  and  foreign  visi- 
tors attending  the  two  expositions.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlist  the  services  of  the  school  children  in  the 
gathering  of  the  seed,  and  during  the  fall  the  Poppy 
League  will  issue  instructions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  planting. 

Santa  Clara  County  will  have  a  Poppy  Car- 
nival in  April  of  1915,  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  San  Mateo  County  Center  to 
arrange  for  the  beautification  of  the  State  High- 
way through  their  county,  where  the  flowers  are 
particularly  beautiful,  and  where  the  many  fine 
homes  of  the  millionaires  of  the  county  will  prob- 
ably be  inspected  by  the  visitors,  as  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  San  Mateo's  County's  wealthy  men  to 
throw  open  their  grounds  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
special  visitors. 

Mi's.  Warren  J.  0/ncij  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  a  recent  luncheon  given  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  organization  in  Los  An- 
geles, Mrs.  Olney  outlined  the  work  proposed  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  Exposition.  She  stated  that  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  under  construction  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  a  building  to  cost  over  $40,000, 
which  money  is  all  in  hand.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  boasts 
of  a  rest  room  for  women,  a  restaurant  and  an  em- 
ployment bureau.  They  expect  to  do  much  good 
work  among  the  many  who  will  be  employed  at  the 
Panama  Exposition,  and  not  the  least  of  this  will 
be  educational  work  among  the  employees.  The 
association  expects  to  spend  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000  for  the  equipment  of  their  building. 

The  delegates  elected  to  go  to  the  Biennial  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  in  Chi- 
cago next  month,  and  who  will  go  from  Los  An- 
geles, will  leave  that  city  in  a  special  train  on  June 
5th,  and  many  receptions  have  been  planned  for  the 
ladies  while  en  route.  Their  train  will  be  met 
at  Salt  Lake  and  at  Denver,  where  the  women's 
clubs  will  give  them  a  hearty  reception.  The  Los 
Angeles  delegates  will  pay  $72.50,  the  same  rate 
as  allowed  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago. 

The  Salinas  "Wanderers"  are  again  taking  up 
the  consideration  of  the  "Emigration  of  the  Peas- 
ant from  Southeastern  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
Coast."  This  subject  was  delved  into  very  deeply 
last  year  by  the  members,  but  believing  it  a  subject 
of  much  interest  to  our  State,  they  have  again  taken 
it  up,  with  the  argument  "Is  Immigration  Suffi- 
ciently Restricted.  '  At  the  last  meeting  a  debate 
was  called  for  on  this  subject,  with  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond Wheeler  for  the  affirmative,  who  offered 
for  her  argument  facts  and  figures  which  went  a 
long  way  to  prove  the  necessity  for  encouraging 
this  class  of  immigrants.  She  spoke  of  their  thrift 
and  industry,  and  in  this  connection  our  need  for 
just  such  people  to  develop  our  resources.  Miss 
Evelyn  for  the  negative  was  in  favor  of  restricted 
immigration,  classing  some  of  these  peasants  with 
the  "undesirable  citizen."  Other  papers  offered, 
dealing  with  the  question,  were  "The  Slavs  in 
America";  "The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Im- 
migrants"; "Industrial  and  Agricullural  Oppor- 
tunities of  Immigrants,'"  all  showing  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  immigration  question. 


This  subject  will  be  carried  on  in  their  work 
under  the  new  administration,  and  with  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Andreasen  as  president,  a  lady  of  broad  knowl- 
edge of  settlement  work,  and  fitted  in  all  ways 
for  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  most  important 
study  clubs  of  the  State,  they  are  bound  to  have  a 
successful  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Auxiliary  of 
the  Panama  Exposition  recently  held  in  that  city, 
with  Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Black  presiding,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  canvasses  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  city  in  the  endeavor  to  induce  all  the  women  of 
the  city  to  join  this  branch.  The  city  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  chairman  of  each  section, 
who  will  try  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  Every  woman  is  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  San  Francisco  branch, 
held  in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  the  third  1  hursday  of 
each  month,  and  in  May,  two  days  after  the 
monthly  meeting,  the  members  were  invited  to  at- 
tend an  inspection  of  the  Exposition  grounds,  giv- 
ing them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  work  which  is 
being  done,  and  allowing  them  to  report  progress  to 
to  their  different  sections.  It  is  a  splendid  idea, 
originating  with  the  new  president,  Mrs.  Black, 
who  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  any  organization  where  she  is  placed  at  the 
helm.  We  know  she  will  accomplish  wonders 
with  the  Exposition  Auxiliary  in  San  Francisco. 

annual  hreal(fasl  of  the  Pacific  Crove 
IVoman's  Civic  Club  was  held  recently  in  the  club- 
house, where  a  very  elaborate  menu,  "dedicated  " 
to  "Our  Past  Presidents,'"  was  enjoyed.  There 
was  Grape  Fruit  and  Oranges  a  la  Moyes ; 
Creamed  Chicken  Chase  Style;  Tunny  Salad, 
Nagle  Catch;  French  Rolls  a  la  Winston;  Peas 
and  New  Potatoes,  Daingerfield's  Best;  Salted 
Almonds,  Hollenbecks;  Yates'  Mints  and  Hen- 
dricks Black  Coffee  a  la  Pell.  Reports  from  the 
three  delegates  to  the  Riverside  Convention  were 
read  at  the  breakfast,  and  then  followed  the  various 
toasts.  Miss  Etta  Lloyd  was  toastmistress,  wel- 
coming the  members  and  their  guests,  and  calling 
on  the  past  presidents  for  the  toasts,  which  I  am 
informed  were  gems.  Mrs.  Pell,  president  of  the 
club,  gave  an  account  of  the  social  activities  at 
Riverside,  which  proved  very  entertaining.  Mrs. 
Daingerfield,  who  is  the  new  treasurer  for  the  San 
F  rancisco  District,  and  a  very  popular  member, 
told  them  all  about  the  Mission  Inn,  and  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  compared  this  inn  with  their  hotel 
accommodations  to  be  offered  the  San  Francisco 
District  next  November.  I  his  club  will  be  the 
hostess  club,  and  I  am  told  have  commenced  their 
preparations.  As  they  have  some  very  active 
members,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  recep- 
tion planned  will  equal  that  of  Santa  Rosa,  which 
IS  indeed  saying  much.  If  they  all  have  the  for- 
titude that  Mrs.  Daingerfield  possesses,  we  can  ex- 
pect almost  anything,  for  we  are  told  that  she  arose 
from  a  sick  bed  to  attend  the  breakfast,  where  her 
paper  was  voted  one  of  the  best  presented.  She 
met  with  a  very  great  misfortune  when  she  returned 
from  Riverside,  learning  immediately  that  her  home 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  with  no  insur- 
ance. We  would  think  she  must  be  brave  to  think 
of  club  work  in  the  face  of  such  trouble. 

Thursday  Club,  a  study  club  of  San  Ma- 
teo, held  an  interesting  meeting  during  the  month. 
The  club  has  been  studying  Latin  America  during 
the  past  year,  and  much  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  subject.  fhe  annual  election  of  officers 
took  place  at  the  last  meeting,  with  the  result  that 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Brady  will  serve  as  president  for  the 
coming  club  term.  The  other  officers  are  Mrs. 
Carl  Fisher,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hess,  treas- 
urer. The  Thursday  Club  meets  twice  a  month 
at  the  homes  of  the  different  members. 

7  he  Durlingame  Club  also  held  an  election  of 


officers  during  the  past  month,  and  the  ticket  pre- 
sented by  the  Nominating  Committee  proved  to  be 
what  the  whole  club  would  have  voted  unanimously 
on  in  any  event.  The  popular  Mrs.  John  M.  Vic- 
kerson  was  named  for  president,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
vice-president.  Mrs.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Probasco 
were  re-elected  as  secretaries,  with  Mrs.  Reighley 
as  treasurer.  The  Burlingame  Club  will  look  for 
some  splendid  programmes  during  the  coming  year, 
as  Mrs.  Vickerson  is  a  master  hand  at  preparing 
entertaining  and  educational  programs  for  the 
clubs  over  which  she  presides,  and  also  during  her 
incumbency  as  reciprocity  chairman  in  the  District. 
Her  Reciprocity  Day  in  San  Mateo  County  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  year  in  club- 
dom. We  prophesy  a  successful  year  for  Mrs. 
Vickerson. 

The  San  Mateo  Club  held  its  annual  breakfast 
on  Friday,  May  1 5th,  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel  in 
San  Mateo.  Invitations  had  been  sent  to  club 
women  of  San  Francisco  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
bay  to  attend  the  functions,  which  took  the  shape 
of  a  Calendar  Luncheon.  A  center  table,  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  Mrs.  Max  Elftmann,  the 
president,  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  small 
tables,  each  representing  a  month  of  the  year,  sur- 
rounded the  large  one  in  the  center.  The  "May 
Table,"  at  which  the  'honor  guests"  were  seated, 
was  a  mass  of  flowers  provided  by  club  members, 
and  besides  Mrs.  Elftman,  Mrs.  Orr,  Past  State 
President;  Mrs.  King,  District  President;  Mrs. 
Black  and  Mrs.  Denniston  were  given  places  of 
prominence.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  mem- 
bers that  Mrs.  Percy  Shuman  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, being  detained  on  account  of  guests  at  her 
home,  and  she  was  greatly  missed  by  the  members 
who  are  very  loyal  to  her,  remembering  her  very 
successful  administration  when  president  of  this 
club.  However,  her  place  was  well  filled  by  Mrs. 
King,  who  is  Mrs.  Shuman's  closest  friend  in  club 
work,  and  who  expressed  what  Mrs.  Shuman  feels 
to  the  San  Mateo  Club  in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 

Mrs.  Elftmann  was  crowned  with  flowers  and 
every  action  of  the  club  members  manifested  the 
joy  with  which  she  was  received  as  their  new  presi- 
dent. She  was  also  presented  with  several  floral 
offerings  by  individual  members,  testifying  to  their 
good  wishes  for  her  term  of  office. 

The  Santa  Monica  IVontan's  Club,  who  are 
hunting    for    a    club   house,   have   been  gnmg 
card  parties,  dancing  parties,  garden  fetes,  auction 
sales,  country  fairs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  now  the  Chair 
Committee  has  succeeded  in  putting  the  work  of  all 
other  committees  in  the  shade  by  arranging  a  big 
night  at  one  of  the  local  theatres,  presenting  a 
dramatic  sketch  in  which  a  few  of  the  members  par- 
ticipated.    Besides  the  dramtic  offering,  they  se- 
cured a  number  of  films  taken  of  local  scenes,  as 
well  as  through  the  county,  which  were  an  enter- 
tainment in  themselves.     The  theater  was  crowded, 
and  it  was  decided  to  present  the  same  offering  in 
a  short  time,  as  many  could  not  be  accommodated 
The  committee,  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Jackson  as  chan 
man,  were  delighted  with  their  success,  and  ha\ 
been  spurred  on  to  even  greater  efforts  to  secure 
sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the  auditorium  of  the  n<N 
club-house  when  it  is  completed,  which  it  is  hop<  > 
will  be  some  time  in  October.     They  are  contiii 
uing  their  bi-monthly  dances,  the  receipts  of  whu  I 
are  also  applied  to  the  "Chair  Fund.""     Success  In 
them! 

-'i  ^ 

Many  of  the  Clubs  of  California  are  preparin 
for  the  magnificent  Art  Exhibit  which  is  being  ai 
ranged  for  the  Panama  Exposition.  When  I  s.i\ 
preparing  I  mean  "preparing  their  minds'"  to  f 
ceive  the  beautiful  treat  which  is  in  store  for  thci 
during  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  if  they  wish  I" 
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ike  advantage  of  it.  All  of  the  world's  greatest 
iiodern  artists  will  exhibit,  and  the  clubs  are  now 
iking  up  the  study  of  art  in  earnest,  with  a  view 
f  obtaining  all  possible  information  of  art  and  ar- 
sts.  The  Los  Angeles  District  Clubs  are  devol- 
ig  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  during  the  month 
le  Wednesday  Afternoon  Club  of  Alhambra,  one 
f  the  important  study  clubs  of  the  district,  was 
ddressed  by  Miss  Lucy  Marx,  who  spoke  on 
American  Artists  Who  Will  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair."  This  talk  was  in  line  with  a 
umber  of  others  planned  for  the  coming  club  sea- 
m  by  this  and  other  clubs  which  are  taking  up  the 
udy  of  art. 

Here  is  a  Librarian  who  is  trying  to  teach  the 
Dung  idea  to  shoot.  She  is  Miss  Fannie  Dorman, 
brarian  of  the  public  library  at  University,  a  small 
)wn  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Some  time  ago  she 
athered  together  some  of  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
□rhood  who  are  desirous  of  stimulating  intellectual 
rowth,  with  the  result  that  her  membership  has  in- 
eased  to  such  proportions  that  a  club  was  formed, 
DW  known  as  the  University  Book  Club.  This 
the  second  club  due  to  Miss  Dorman's  work  in 
jnnection  with  libraries,  the  other  being  the  Book 
lub  at  the  Pico  Heights  Branch  Library  in  Los 
ingeles.  This  should  prove  an  incentive  to  other 
;tive  librarians  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Mrs.  Gladden,  who,  twenty  years  ago  when 
le  was  Miss  Effie  Price,  was  traveling  secretary 
)r  the  Los  Angeles  association,  gave  an  interesting 
:count  of  her  travels  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Glad- 
en,  through  India,  where  they  spent  eight  months 
id  had  all  sorts  of  experiences,  house-boating, 
aveling  through  the  mountain  districts  and  visiting 
lissions  and  headquarters  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
the  Far  East. 

"It  is  a  good  thing,"  she  said,  "for  an  Indian 
rl  just  to  see  an  American  girl  walk  by.  It  gives 
:r  an  inspiration  and  lifts  her  nearer  the  level  of 
vilization  and  Christianity." 

Notes  From  flie  Clubs  of 
Southern  California 

LOS  ANGELES 

The  Ebell  Club  is  giving  this  month  a  series 
F  lectures  on  literature,  closing  with  one  of  Scot- 
ih  fiction,  Stevenson  and  Barrie.  Dr.  David 
eaton  is  delivering  the  lectures. 

The  Audubon  Society  held  an  informal  lunch- 
)n  recently  under  the  oak  trees,  and  many  birds 
ime  and  bathed  while  they  were  there,  and  their 
jman  friends  established  friendly  relations  with 
lem.  R.  R.  Carew,  a  writer  and  poet,  was  the 
>eaker  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Harmonica  Club  held  a  great  pageant  at 
le  Woman's  Club-house  on  the  2 1  st,  in  which 
le  "Pied  Piper  of  America"  was  presented. 

The  Wednesday  Morning  Club  held  a  final 
oral  fete  and  pageant  on  the  23rd,  the  celebra- 
on  of  Founders'  Day.  Election  of  officers  was 
le  feature  of  the  occasion  and  resulted  as  follows: 
Irs.  E.  Brown,  president;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bush, 
rst  vice-president;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pinson,  second  vice- 
resident  ;  Miss  Florence  James,  recording  secre- 
iry;  Miss  Bessie  Carrick,  financial  secretary;  Mrs. 
V.  O.  Bailey,  treasurer;  directors,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
1/illis,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Tribit,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Welcome, 
Irs.  Lyttle,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
ames  Calderwood. 

Laurel  Canyon  Club  was  entertained  last  week 
y  Mrs.  Jessie  Carter.  A  feature  of  the  after- 
oon  was  music  and  reading  from  California  wri- 
rs. 

The  University  Book  Club  is  one  of  the  nevs' 
lubs  and  is  composed  of  women  who  are  desirous 
f  making  a  serious  business  of  intellectual  growth. 


Election  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  with  the 
following  results:  President,  Mrs.  Ruby  Sinclair; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Erwin;  recording 
secretary.  Miss  G.  L.  Parkins;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Florence  Shepphird;  press  secretary. 
Miss  Jessie  M.  Chase;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Annie  Ful- 
ton; Executive  Committee — Mrs.  Helen  del  Valle, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Weatherhead  and  Miss  Lizzie  Wes- 
ton. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  after  the  business  meet- 
ing last  week  many  guests  of  note  who  were  in  the 
city.  There  was  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Gladden,  chair- 
man of  the  foreign  work  of  the  national  board,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  two-year  world  tour,  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Olney  Jr.  of  San  Francisco,  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Committee,  who  is 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  associations  in 
this  field,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Griffith,  girls'  secre- 
tary under  the  national  board  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Jennie  A.  Gouldy,  president  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

First,  Mrs.  Olney  told  something  of  the  plans 
and  preparations  going  forward  for  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  na- 
tional board  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with 
great  zeal  and  has  already  a  fund  of  $50,000  on 
hand,  $40,000  of  which  will  go  into  the  building 
being  erected  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters  on 
the  exposition  grounds,  and  the  remaining  $10,000 
will  be  devoted  to  its  equipment.  One  of  the 
features  will  be  a  demonstration,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  moving  pictures  and  other  methods,  of 
what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  doing  to  aid  young  wo- 
men. There  will  be  rest-rooms  in  this  building,  a 
cafeteria,  lunch  counter  and  an  employment  bureau. 
A  special  work  will  be  carried  on  among  the  1  800 
young  women  who  will  be  employed  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds.  Since  the  exposition  is  to  continue 
for  a  year,  the  association  hopes  to  carry  on  definite 
class  work  among  these  girls  who  will  work  in 
eight-hour  shifts. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Esch- 
scholtzia  Chapter,  the  largest  chapter  in  the  State, 
held  its  annual  election  last  Tuesday,  when  the 
following  were  installed  in  office:  Mrs.  James  H. 
Forbes,  regent;  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Davis,  first  vice- 
regent;  Mrs.  William  H.  Kennedy,  second  vice- 
regent;  Mrs.  Edward  Danforth,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  William  H.  Dudley,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Carl  Stutsman,  treasurer;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Remnitz,  registrar;  Mrs.  Thomas  Stowell,  his- 
torian; Mrs.  M.  M.  Mayberry,  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Bayless  Shepherd  and  Mrs.  Robert 
O.  Osborn,  directors.  •  . 


FRIDAY  MORNING  CLUB  OF 
LOS  ANGELES 

Members  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club  who 
had  indicated  their  intention  of  attending  the  bien- 
nial of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
which  comes  off  in  Chicago  next  month  include 
Mmes.  F.  A.  Eastman,  Fred  Chas,  J.  B.  Lang- 
ley,  Richard  Gird,  M.  E.  Jenkins,  K.  F.  Bick- 
ham,  Martha  Symons,  Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  J.  L. 
Wilder,  Misses  Laura  Grover,  Smith  and  Kitly 
Barrere. 

The  special  train  will  leave  Los  Angeles  June 
5  and  a  very  attractive  itinerary  has  been  map()ed 
out.  The  Southern  California  delegation  will  join 
the  special  from  San  Francisco  and  northern  points 
at  Salt  Lake  City  on  June  6.  At  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  the  women's  clubs  will  meet  the  special  in  a 
body  and  at  Denver  there  will  be  a  reception  and 
entertainment  by  Colorado  club  women  who  will 
join  the  delegation  at  this  point.  Another  recep- 
tion will  greet  the  delegates  at  Omaha  and  they 
are  due  in  Chicago  early  on  the  morning  of  June 
9th. 

California  delegates  have  been  assigned  to 
Hotel  La  Salle.  Round  trip  tickets  good  for 
ninety  days  will  be  $72.50. 


BRAWLi:^ 
Mother"  was  the  theme  of  the  program  ren- 
dered by  the  Brawley  Mother's  Club,  which  met 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  Staub  this  month.  A 
unique  feature  was  the  filling  of  a  May  basket  for 
a  needy  and  worthy  family  of  Brawley  by  the  la- 
dies present. 

SOUTH  PASADENA 
The  Woman's  Improvement  Association  of 
South  Pasadena  has  found,  as  other  clubs  have 
found,  their  method  of  election  unsatisfactory,  and 
have  decided  to  amend  their  constitution.  Mrs. 
David  Fussing  spoke  in  a  very  entertaining  way 
of  the  musical  centers  of  Europe  and  of  several 
German  composers. 

SANTA  MONICA 
Mrs.  John  K.  Miller  delivered  an  unusual  edu- 
cational talk  on  "What  every  woman  should  know" 
at  the  last  Monday  Afternoon  Woman's  Club.  Her 
friends  expressed  very  high  appreciation. 

TROPICO 

The  business  of  Tuesday  evening's  meeting  of 
the  Round  Table  was  suspended,  and  the  meeting 
declared  an  open  one  for  the  farewell  of  Miss  Jean 
MacNutt,  who  leaves  for  a  long  visit  in  Tennessee. 

GLENDALE 
"Wild  Flowers  of  California"  was  the  subject 
of  a  lecture  of  the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club  held 
in  Butler  Hall.     The  lecture    was    delivered  by 
Miss  Ellis  of  Long  Beach. 


Clut)  Notes  m  San  Francisco 

"California"  formed  the  motif  of  the  Papyrus 
Club  breakfast  noting  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
club  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Byrne,  president  of  the  club, 
was  made  the  recipient  of  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  members  for  her  most  successful 
year's  work.  A  jeweled  brooch  with  her  birth- 
stone — an  opal — being  selected.  Mrs.  Florence 
Richmond,  the  new  president,  made  the  presenta- 
tion speech. 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Patterson,  toastmaster  for  the 
event,  introduced  each  speaker,  calling  upon  the 
following  for  responses: 

Mrs.  James  Rolph  Jr.  honored  the  club  with 
her  first  toast,  saying:  "Members  of  the  Papyrus 
Club,  I  bring  you  greetings  from  'Peerless  San 
Francisco.' 

Mrs.  Edward  Coleman,  past  president  ff 
Papyrus,  alluded  to  "The  Bear"  of  California  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  speeches  of  the  day. 

"Our  Club,"  by  Mrs.  Wade  Williams; 
"Copa  de  Oro,"  by  Mrs.  Ira  Crosscup  and  "Pio- 
neer Women,"  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Leigh  concluded  the 
toastmaking  of  the  hour. 

Mrs.  Prosper  Reiter,  the  sweet  singer  of 
Papyrus  Club,  sang  a  group  of  songs.  Mrs.  Max 
Solomon  accompanied  Mrs.  Reiter. 

"California,"  written  by  Mrs.  Florence  Rich- 
mond, the  music  by  Mr.  R.  Bennett,  was  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Rosalie  1  iarrison,  the  compo.ser.  at 
the  piano. 

The  following  guests  and  officers  were  present : 
Mrs.  James  Rolph  Jr..  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond, 
president-elect;  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Patterson,  toast- 
master;  Mrs.  Hamilton  Riggins,  chairman  of  the 
day;  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Coleman,  past  president  of 
Papyrus;  Mrs.  N.  W.  Remington,  past  president; 
Mrs.  Celine  Straus.  Mrs.  Lena  Little,  and  the 
r'fficers,  Mrs.  George  Newman,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Charles  Goetting,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Walter  Bartlett,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Marlyn  Troy,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Min- 
nie Reed,  financial  secretary;  Mrs.  Prosscr  F-(eiler, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Oscar  Crosscup,  Mrs.  Daniel  Pal- 
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Icison,  Mrs.  J.  Hcizog,  Mis.  Wade  Williams, 
Mrs.  Ella  Lees  Lcigli,  directors. 

A  telegram  from  the  first  president,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  D.  Kinne,  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  day. 

The  Hawthorne  School  Mothers'  Club  cele- 
brated "Hawthorne  Day"  Friday,  May  15,  with 
many  innovations  introduced  by  the  children  of  the 
school  and  the  mothers,  who  have  been  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  teachers  for  the  event. 

Quotations  from  Hawthorne  and  essays  made 
memorable  the  birthday  of  the  .American  author  for 
whom  the  school  is  named. 

The  permanent  art  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  women  artists  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 
region,  given  under  the  auspices  of  Cap  and  Bells, 
attracted  considerable  notice  during  the  last  week. 

Bertha  Stringer  Lee,  the  San  Francisco  artist, 
had  a  number  of  her  canvasses  displayed  notice- 
ably: "Sand  at  Sea,"  "Hazy  Morning,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  '  "Evening  at  Carmcl." 

Other  artists  contributing  include:  Celia  Sey- 
more,  Alice  Best,  Edna  St.  John  Smitten,  Con- 
stance Meek,  Jessie  Frances  Short,  Dora  Jacobs, 
Stella  Trask,  J.  R.  McElroy,  Frances  L.  Thomas, 
Nellie  Fay,  Charlotte  Schneider,  Helen  Woods 
Smith,  Alice  Chittenden,  Ruth  McCarthy,  Cath- 
erine Roundey,  Lucille  Joulin,  M.  Francher  Pet- 
tis, L  C.  Percy,  Frances  I  homas,  Gertrude  Wil- 
lison,  E.  Ferria  and  Rosa  Hooper. 

Gertrude  Boyle  Kanno  exhibited  a  bust  of 
Keith.  Miniatures  by  Miss  Gertrude  Willison  in- 
clude "  The  Rose  Bud,"  "A  Portrait  Study"  and 
"Joaquin  Miller."  Anna  Louise  Osborne  has 
contributed  a  group  of  miniatures. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  San  Francisco  was  held  in  the  Red 
Room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  Bert 
Schlesinger  presided  and  the  reports  of  the  year's 
work  were  read  by  the  various  committee  chair- 
men.    The  new  officers  elected  are: 

Mrs.  George  H.  Irving,  president;  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Bell,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Edith  La- 
moree  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Fernbach,  vice-presidents; 
Miss  Fredericka  Meyerstein,  secretary;  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Barr,  assistant  secretary,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Malloy,  treasurer. 

The  new  directors  are:  Mesdames  E.  L.  Bald- 
win, M.  S.  Gardiner,  J.  C.  Levy,  Dr.  Edith  La- 
moree,  D.  F.  Ragan,  L.  B.  Hernan,  Louis  Hertz, 
David  Martin,  F.  Mollett,  W.  H.  Nicholl,  Henry 
Newburgh,  A.  B.  Spencer,  Irwin  Weil,  Hugo 
Abrahamson,  C.  M.  Weyman,  H.  C.  Whirlow, 
Leon  Willard;  Misses  Edith  Hechl,  May  Hal- 
lett,  Pauline  Hart,  Florence  Barker  and  Mary 
Sweeney,  and  J.  C.  Astredo  and  James  Rogers. 

"Colorado's  Industrial  War"  was  the  theme 
upon  which  George  Creel,  former  police  commis- 
sioner of  Denver,  addressed  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  at  luncheon  on 
fhursday.  May  21. 

The  Sketch  Club  gave  a  luncheon  recently  in 
their  rooms  of  the  Studio  building  with  many  novel 
features  introduced.  Election  of  officers  formed 
the  order  of  business,  Caroline  Ruxford  Johnson 
being  re-elected  to  the  presidency.  Serving  with 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  Florence  Lundborg,  Mrs.  Gus 
Worser,  Almira  Judson.  Among  the  members 
present  were:  Miss  E.  Charlton  Fortune,  first  vice- 
president;  G.  G.  Bordwell,  Mrs.  Ira  Kahn,  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Allen,  Frances  McComas,  L.  C.  Mull- 
gardt,  Eugen  Neuhaus,  M.  Delmae. 

The  Players'  Club  gave  a  comedy  and  dance 
as  the  final  affair  of  the  season,  the  club  benefit 
performance   taking  place   at   the   Sorosis  Club- 


house, 536  Sutter  street,  on  the  evening  of  May 
21,  the  curtain  called  for  8:15  sharp. 

On  this  occasion  the  fascinating  comedy,  "La 
Passerelle,"  in  three  acts,  by  F.  de  Griasac  and 
F.  de  Croisset,  was  presented  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Reginald  Fravers. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Alferitz,  the  president  of  the 
club,  whose  histronic  ability  is  the  source  of  pride 
among  local  drama,  was  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
role  of  "Kitty."  Supporting  Mrs.  Alferitz  were 
Miss  Virginia  Scott,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Meussdorffer, 
Arthur  J.  Owen,  Leo  Hillenbrand,  George  Ryder 
and  Charles  Dray. 

The  play  was  followed  by  a  dance  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Patterson. 

La  Puerta  Del  Oro  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  met  on  the  16th  in  Na- 
tive Sons'  Hall  for  their  final  session  of  the  year. 

An  attractive  program  was  presented  at  this 
meeting  preceding  the  election.  The  new  officers 
of  this  branch  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  are:  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Dozier,  regent; 
Miss  E.  A.  Josephi,  first  vice-regent;  Mrs.  John 
W.  Hoyt,  second  vice-regent;  Miss  Susanne 
Patch,  registrar;  Mrs.  John  McGaw,  historian; 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Janke,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
William  G.  Fulford,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
James  Orbison,  treasurer;  Mesdames  J.  F.  Hallo- 
ran,  W.  C.  Miller,  H.  P.  Tricou,  W.  W.  Wy- 
more,  Aaron  Schloss,  John  Franklin  Swift  and 
Oscar  Herrold,  board  of  directors. 

fhe  Daughters  of  California  Pioneers  held 
their  election  on  the  I  I  th,  the  following  officers  be- 
ing elected  for  the  new  year:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Boyns, 
president;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bartels,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Boucher,  recording  secretary ;  Mrs. 
Eugene  Byington,  corresponding  secretary ;  Miss 
Bertha  Kuner,  financial  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  von 
Ahnden,  treasurer;  Mrs.  James  J.  Donnelly,  his- 
torian; Mrs.  Louise  H.  Rike,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Phelps, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Healy,  Mrs.  Louise  Reinhold,  di- 
rectors. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  vice-president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Woman's  Press  Association,  who  is  a 
delegate  to  the  Biennial  at  Chicago  in  June,  will 
represent  the  association  there.  Mrs.  Hart  is  at 
present  visiting  her  son,  Mr.  Eugene  Hart,  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  and,  also,  while  en  route  she  is 
visiting  many  of  her  Cruise  Club  friends,  she  be- 
ing the  popular  president  of  the  Alaska  Cruise 
Club,  with  a  membership  of  one  thousand. 

The  women's  part  in  the  Colorado  Labor  Civil 
War  is  just  beginning  to  be  noticed.  One  thou- 
sand Colorado  women  marched  to  the  capitol  and 
demanded  an  audience  with  the  Governor.  The 
women  demanded  that  he  appeal  to  President  Wil- 
son for  Federal  aid.  At  first  he  refused,  but  at 
length  he  gave  in,  and  the  women  stayed  until  they 
saw  the  message  filed.  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  with  the  result  known  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  women  composing  this  delega- 
tion were  on  duty  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  they  went 
home,  having  carried  out  their  plans. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  the  Municipal  Market 
of  Salt  Lake  City  was  opened.  It  will  be  by 
way  of  experiment  and  can  become  permanent  only 
if  the  people  prove  by  their  patronage  that  they 
desire  it.  This  market  is  the  result  of  the  insistent 
demand  upon  the  part  of  the  City  Federation  of 
the  Women's  Clubs  of  the  city. 

In  the  club  notes  of  Utah  papers  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  women's  Republican  and  women's 
Democratic  clubs  are  noticed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  study  clubs  and  the  civic  clubs. 


The  Ogden  Elks  have  decided  to  turn  the  local 
lodge  rooms  over  to  their  wives,  daughters,  sisters 
and  sweethearts  one  afternoon  each  month  for  their 
general  entertainment. 

A  woman  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  attacked  a 
policeman  when  he  tried  to  arrest  her  with  a  hat- 
pin. According  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  the 
injured  policeman,  the  weapon  reached  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  his  heart. 

Miss  Gertrude  Saber  of  Davis,  Oklahoma,  is 
a  native  of  Iowa,  where  she  was  a  school  teacher. 
She  is  now  an  expert  on  mineral  titles  and  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  oil  and  gas  lands  and  also  owns 
a  great  deal  of  zinc  and  lead  lands. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brown  of  Denver,  a  survivor  of  the 
Titanic,  was  the  first  society  woman  in  the  country 
to  offer  her  services  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  case 
of  war  in  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Le  Bus  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  racing  stable  which 
may  eventually  be  the  nucleus  of  an  important 
breeding  establishment.  She  is  a  great  admirer  of 
the  thoroughbred,  and  last  year  gave  a  day's  rac- 
ing for  the  entertainment  of  her  friends. 


Sixteen  hundred  girls  in  New  \'ork,  under  the 
name  of  Girls'  Protective  Leagues,  are  now  work- 
ing together  in  New  York  to  help  save  other  girls. 
It  is  believed  that  lack  of  fun  and  recreation  are 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  misfortunes  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  befall  girls. 

Among  the  annual  reports  of  the  women's  clubs 
school  gardening  has  a  large  place.  I  his  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  clubs  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
of  other  coast  cities. 

The  women  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  have  com- 
bined into  a  large  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  man  for  Governor  of  Oregon,  who  has 
promised  to  carry  out  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
women.  Dr.  C.  J.  Smith  is  the  candidate,  and 
has  said  he  will  adopt  many  of  Governor  West's 
so-called  policies. 

The  women  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,,  have  asked 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  stop  the  ringing  of  churcl 
bells,  mornings,  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  The^' 
bells  have  been  rung  for  many  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  anyone  has  complained. 

Miss  Rebecca  Thrift,  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  died  in  Lima,  Ohio,  lately,  confessed  with  her 
last  breath  that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  big  Chi- 
cago fire,  thus  completely  vindicating  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  cow. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Sorin,  the  only  woman  lawyer 
in  active  practice  in  Arizona,  died  this  month  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  Miss  Bertha  Herring  of  Los 
Angeles  is  her  sister.  Mrs.  Sorin  formerly  prac- 
ticed law  with  her  father.  Judge  Herring,  both  at 
Tombstone  and  Tucson. 

Mary  Cassatt,  a  Philadelphia  painter  of  chil- 
dren and  family  life,  has  been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  honor  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
highest  award  within  the  gift  of  the  academy,  and 
one  of  the  most  valued  trophies  in  the  American  art 
world. 

Miss  Fay  Kellog,  the  New  York  architect, 
has  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hovenor  Timme,  owner  of  the 
Milwaukee  baseball  club,  is  studying  for  grand 
opera. 
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From  Every  woman  s 
Book  Skelf 

Ureat  111  usion 

by  Norman  Angell 
Reviewed  by  Francis  I.  Francoeur 


Only  a  few  days  ago  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  from 
his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  taunted  his 
fellow  Senators  in  this  wise: 

"It  is  the  farming  class,  the  authors  of 
wealth,  that  bear  the  brunt  of  the  $1  30,000,- 
000  appropriation  for  a  navy  to  send  men  to 
their  death;    of    the    $95,000,000  for  the 
army   to   butcher   and  kill.     You  will  pass 
those  bills  in  half  an  hour,  yet  you  debate  for 
two  weeks  a  bill  to  appropriate  $50,000  to 
benefit  the  farmers.  " 
Another  member  of  the  same  body.  Burton  of 
Ohio,  on  another  occasion,  pointed  out  that,  of 
every  dollar  collected  in  revenue  by  the  United 
States,  sixty-seven  cents  are  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  burdens  contracted  in  wars  past  or  toward 
the  preparation  of  wars  possibly  to  come.     Or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  billion  dollars  collected  yearly 
by  the  government   of   the   United  States,  nearly 
seven  hundred  million  dollars  are  spent,  in  one  way 
or  another,  on  the  military  establishment.  Three 
hundred  millions  suffice  for  all  the  other  activities 
of  the  national  government. 

These  are  the  figures  for  the  United  States. 
When  we  consider  the  outlay  of  the  other  civilized 
powers  for  like  purposes,  the  sum  passes  the  power 
of  mental  comprehension. 

All  this  is  happening  in  an  age  that  flatters  it- 
self on  its  advancement,  that  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  involuntary 
poverty,  that  is  worrying  over  enhanced  prices. 
Not  only  is  this  the  prevalent  condition,  but  it  is  a 
condition  that  seems  likely  to  prevail  indefinitely. 
Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  of  this  condition  that  it 
is  due  to  lack  of  foresight  or  intuition  on  the  part 
of  statesmen,  who  are  supposed  popularly  to  di- 
rect events.  Many  of  them,  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  clearly  apprehend  the  absurdity  of  the 
competition  in  armaments,  and  some  of  them — men 
in  responsible  position,  like  Lloyd  George  and 
Winston  Churchill  in  England — have  i.iveighed 
against  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  vast  engine  of  waste.  But 
they  are  pushed  on  by  a  public  opinion  that  de- 
mands greater  and  still  greater  sacrifices. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  common  opinion 
of  mankind  is  always  fundamentally  correct,  it  is 
clear  that  this  pressure  is  based  on  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,  and  that  the  pacifists  are  mere  doc- 
trinaires whose  theories  can  never  become  part  of 
the  polity  of  great  nations.  Those  who  have  no 
such  confidence  hope  that  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind  may  undergo  a  change,  as  within  historic 
times  it  has  undergone  a  change  with  reference  to 
some  things  at  one  time  thought  fundamental,  as, 
for  instance,  the  right  of  man  to  enslave  his  fellow. 
And  now  and  then  a  voice  is  heard  that  will  not 
be  stilled,  that  insists  that  men  pause  and  inquire 
whether  the  accepted  policy  in  this  or  that  respect 
is  based  either  on  truth  or  enlightened  self  interest. 

Such  a  voice  was  lately  heard  around  the  world 
when  Norman  Angell,  recently  a  visitor  on  this 
coast,  published  "The  Great  Illusion." 

To  those  who  are  not  in  agreement  with  the 


dictum  of  Voltaire's  character,  "that  all  is  for  the 
best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds,"  it  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  human  experience  that  evil 
conditions  should  be  permitted  to  persist  in  the  face 
of  the  obvious  interest  of  the  race  in  doing  away 
with  them.  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  lies  in 
the  interest  certain  of  the  race,  and  these  the  most 
resourceful,  have  in  their  persistence.  Also,  it  is 
in  a  measure  due  to  the  disdain  of  lofty  minds  to 
concern  themselves  with  things  that  are  merely  ma- 
terial. Had  one  tithe  of  the  ability  that  has  been 
spent  on  abstruse  problems  that  can  never  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  been  expended  on  the  issues 
that  concern  the  material  welfare  of  mankind,  not 
one  of  the  anachronisms,  the  fallacies,  the  gross 
injustices  that  now  mar  our  civilization  would  be 
left  for  us  to  correct.  Now  and  then  a  fine  mind, 
freed  by  its  quality  of  the  prejudices  that  mar  vi- 
sion, looks  abroad  upon  the  world,  sees  fundamen- 
tal error  in  accepted  conceptions,  and  points  the 
way  to  its  correction.  When  once  exposed,  the 
falsity  is  so  apparent  that  the  marvel  is  that  it  had 
never  been  pointed  out  before.  Men  wonder  why 
so  obvious  a  thing  had  so  long  passed  unnoticed, 
and  its  very  obviousness  may  cause  many  to  doubt 
its  reality. 

Much  of  this  is  true  of  Angell's  book.  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  an  open-minded  man  to 
read  it  and  not  to  become  convinced  with  him  that 
societies  of  men  in  supporting  great  armaments  to 
be  used  for  the  destruction  of  one  another  are  la- 
boring under  a  "great  illusion."  He  puts  the 
matter  thus: 

"Is  it  true  that  wealth  and  prosperity  and  well- 
being  depend  on  the  political  power  of  'nations  or, 
indeed,  that  one  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
other  ? 

"Is  it  true  that  one  nation  can  gain  a  solid, 
tangible  advantage  by  the  conquest  of  another? 

"Does  the  political  or  military  victory  of  a 
nation  give  any  advantage  to  the  individuals  of 
that  nation  which  is  not  still  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  defeated  nation? 

"Is  it  possible  for  one  nation  to  take  by  force 
anything  in  the  way  of  material  wealth  from  an- 
other ? 

"Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  in  any  real  sense  to 
'Own'  the  territory  of  another — to  own  it,  that  is, 
in  any  way  which  can  benefit  the  individual  citizens 
of  the  owning  country?" 

And  having  asked  these  assumedly  self-evident 
questions,  he  answers  that,  so  far  from  being  self 
evident,  they  all  are  based  on  fallacy.  And, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  proves  his  case  to 
a  demonstration.  When  you  have  laid  down 
"The  Great  Illusion"  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
indeed  a  great  illusion  to  assume  that  any  nation 
can,  under  our  economic  system,  benefit  by  the  in- 
jury of  another.  You  arc  convinced  also  that  the 
time-worn  argument,  "human  nature  cannot  be 
changed,  and  men  will  fight  because  they  have  al- 
ways fought,"  is  the  merest  claptrap.  You  are 
convinced  by  irrefragible  proof  that,  within  his- 
toric times,  "human   nature"    has   changed,  and 


changed  for  the  better,  and  is  changing  now.  and 
changing  for  the  better.  You  are  convinced  that 
such  men  as  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  believe  in  war 
and  the  preparation  of  war,  are  a  reversion  to  a 
type  that  is  becoming  extinct;  that  they  represent 
not  the  best,  but  the  worst  lhal  is  in  mankind;  that 
the  better  point  of  view  is  that  of  Gladstone; 

"It  IS,  indeed,  true  that  peace  has  its  moral 
perils  and  temptations  for  degenerate  man,  as  has 
every  other  blessing,  without  exception,  that  he  can 
receive  from  the  hand  of  God.  It  is  moreover  not 
less  true  that,  amidst  the  clash  of  arms,  the  noblest 
forms  of  character  may  be  reared,  and  the  high- 
est acts  of  duty  done;  that  these  great  and  precious 
results  may  be  due  to  war  as  their  cause;  and  that 
one  high  form  of  sentiment  in  particular,  the  love  of 
country,  receives  a  powerful  and  general  stimulus 
from  the  bloody  strife.  But  this  is  as  the  furious 
cruelty  of  Pharaoh  made  place  for  the  benign  vir- 
tue of  his  daughter;  as  the  butchering  sentence  of 
Herod  raised  without  a  doubt  many  a  mother's  love 
into  heroic  sublimity;  as  plague,  as  famine,  as  fire, 
as  flood,  as  every  curse  and  every  scourge  that  is 
wielded  by  an  angry  Providence  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  man,  is  an  appointed  instrument  for  tem- 
pering human  souls  in  the  seven-times  heated  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  up  to  the  standard  of  angelic 
and  archangelic  virtue. 

War,  indeed,  has  the  property  of  exciting 
much  generous  and  noble  feeling  on  a  large  scale; 
but  with  this  special  recommendation  it  has,  in  its 
modern  forms  especially,  peculiar  and  unqualified 
evils.  As  it  has  a  wider  sweep  of  desolating 
power  than  the  rest,  it  so  has  the  peculiar  quality 
that  it  is  more  susceptible  of  being  decked  in  gaudy 
trappings,  and  of  fascinating  the  imagination  of 
those  whose  proud  and  angry  passions  it  inflames. 
But  it  is,  on  this  very  account,  a  perilous  delusion 
to  teach  that  war  is  a  cure  for  moral  evil,  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  sister  tribulations  are.  *  * 

"Still  war  had,  in  times  gone  by,  enobling  ele- 
ments and  tendencies  of  the  less  sordid  kind.  But 
one  inevitable  character  of  modern  war  is,  that  it 
is  associated  throughout  in  all  particulars,  with  a 
vast  and  most  irregular  formation  of  commercial 
enterprise.  There  is  no  incentive  to  Mammon- 
worship  so  remarkable  as  that  which  it  affords. 
The  political  economy  of  war  is  now  one  of  its 
most  commanding  aspects.  Every  farthing,  with 
the  smallest  exceptions  conceivable,  of  the  scores  or 
hundreds  of  millions  which  a  war  may  cost,  goes 
directly,  and  very  violently,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, though  il  is  intended  ultimately  for  waste  or 
for  destruction.  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
war  suspends,  ipso  fact,  every  rule  of  public  thrift, 
and  tends  to  sap  honesty  itself  in  the  use  of  the 
public  treasure  for  which  it  makes  such  unbounded 
calls,  it  therefore  is  the  greatest  feeder  of  that  lust 
of  gold  which  we  are  told  is  the  essence  of  com- 
merce, though  we  had  hoped  it  was  only  its  be- 
setting sin.  It  IS,  however,  more  than  this;  for  the 
regular  commerce  of  peace  is  tameness  itself  com- 
pared with  the  gambling  spirit  which  war,  through 
the  rapid  shiftings  and  high  prices  it  brings,  always 
introduces  into  trade." 

No  book  that  concerns  itself  with  an  evil  is 
worth  while  unless  it  has  some  cure  to  offer  for  the 
evil.  Angell  has  his,  and  it  seems  as  obvious  as 
the  evil  itself.  He  points  out  the  growing  solidar- 
ity of  the  race,  and  the  respect  which  peoples  are 
coming  to  have  one  for  another.  I  his  is  the  rc- 
full  of  education  and  the  perfection  of  the  means 
of  communication.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
democracies  of  all  the  nations  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  many  interests  in  common; 
that  they  are  not  naturally  the  enemies  one  of  the 
other,  but  that  their  natural  enemy  is  their  common 
environment,  which  includes  the  abnormal  economic 
conditions  which  affect  them  all.  And  in  that  day 
there  will  be  a  cessation  of  war,  and  the  preparing 
for  war. 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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The    Rev.    Father    D.    O.    Crowley    has    done    more    for  the 
redemption  or  rather  salvation  of  boys  in  California  than 
any  man  or  institution  here.    He  does  not  allow  the 
deserted  children  to  become  outcasts.    Without  re- 
gard to  creed,  he  starts  to  make  the  raw  material 
into  men.  from  the  moment  he  takes  the  children 


REV.  D.  O.  CROWLEY.  HEAD  OF  THE 
YOUTHS  DIRECTORY 

St.  Joseph's  Agricultural  Institute,  Rutherford, 
Napa  County,  the  Home  of  Silk  Culture  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  established  by  Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Directory,  which  admits 
and  disposes  of  several  hundred  destitute  boys  an- 
nually, is  indeed  a  builder  of  character  and  maker 
of  good  citizens,  as  the  records  of  the  home  amply 
prove.  Something,  however,  more  than  school- 
ing and  discipline  is  necessary  in  this  age  of  keen 
competition  for  poor  boys  who  have  the  ambition 
to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes. 

Father  Crowley,  who  has  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Cahfornia  farmer  to  supply  this 
"something,"  purchased,  in  the  upper  Napa  Val- 
ley, a  large  tract  of  land,  on  which  he  proposes 
to  fit  for  success  agricultural  pursuits  many  of  the 
boys  taken  into  the  Youths'  Directory.  He  was 
the  first  Californian  to  raise  the  slogan:  "Back  to 
the  Land,"  which  is  fortunately  becoming  so  pop- 
ular nowadays  in  our  beautiful  State. 

To  this  splendid  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Napa  River  the  head  of  the  Youths'  Directory 
sends  many  of  his  boys  to  be  transformed  into  pro- 
ducers and  large  factors  m  the  most  essential  of 
all  industries.  Besides  doing  this,  he  takes  all  his 
city  boys  there  for  an  outing  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

During  the  vacation  period  even  the  small  boys 
get  an  hour's  work  each  day  in  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  that  are  so  flourishing  there,  thus  making 
profitable  and  constructive  work  their  most  pleas- 
ing recreation.  The  farming  task  being  done  and 
the  camp  cleaned  up  in  military  style,  all  the  boys 
proceed  to  a  shady  nook  of  the  Napa  River,  where 
the  rest  of  the  morning  is  spent  in  aquatic  sports. 
The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  climbing  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Each  day  closes  with  a  camp  concert, 
in  which  all  those  musically  inclined  participate. 
Then  the  little  tired  bodies  seek  their  tents  to 
dream  of  the  day's  adventures  by  field  and  flood 
and  mountainside.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Youths'  Directory  and  the  Rutherford  farm 
are  helping  to  save  the  great  human  waste  that  is 
going  on  in  our  city — in  every  big  city — and 
transforming  it  into  useful  and  honorable  members 
of  society. 


MUSIC 


Bv  Joseph  George  Jacobson 


1  he  month  of  May,  which  closes  the  musical 
season,  has  been  one  of  quite  unusual  interest. 
Among  the  leading  events  were  the  two  concerts 
given  by  Misha  Elman  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  programmes,  like  all  the  programmes  this  ar- 
tist makes  up,  were  a  judicious  combination  of 
modern  compositions  and  old  classics.  Elman, 
although  young  in  years,  stands  before  us  now  as 
a  matured  artist  demanding  admiration  for  his  enor- 
mous technical  skill,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
matchless,  and  for  his  intellectual  interpretation, 
poetic  inspiration,  energy  and  strong  will,  which 
render  his  readings  impressive  and  soul  stirring. 

Where  all  of  the  music  was  so  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. It  IS  difficult  to  select  anything  for  specific 
mention.  The  Goldmark  Concerto  Op.  28  seemed 
to  me  the  quintessence  of  the  programmes.  It  is 
fascinating,  wonderful  music,  unfortunately  heard 
so  rarely.  The  Saint-Saens  B  minor  Concerto 
played  at  the  second  concert  showed  passages  full 
of  exquisite  sentiment  and  beauty,  worthy  of  the 
great  French  composer  and  admirably  played  by 
Elman.  How  enchanting  was  Shumann-Auer's 
"Der  Vogel  als  Prophet"  with  its  fantastic,  fairy- 
like sweetness,  and  the  Aubade  Provencale  by 
Couperin-Kreisler!  We  wish  this  serious  young 
genius  the  good  success  he  deserves  in  his  great 
work  and  hope  for  a  speedy  return.  A  large 
amount  of  the  success  of  the  concerts  was  due  to 
Percy  Kahn,  an  ideal  accompanist  and  an  artist 
in  the  ensemble  music. 


On  the  day  of  the  second  Elman  concert 
Thomas  Egan  delighted  his  audience  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  with  his  Irish  ditties.  "The  songs  Erin 
sings"  were  as  exquisitely  rendered  as  the  rest  of 
the  programme  was  disappointing. 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  has  come  and  gone, 
but  the  memory  of  the  inspired  playing  will  long 
linger  with  those  who  took  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  three  concerts. 

The  writer  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend 
in  Berlin  for  many  years  the  concerts  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  Quartets  of  Joachim,  Halir,  Wirth 
and  Hausmann.  It  was  recognized  as  the  finest 
chamber-music  organization  in  the  world.  Al- 
though lacking  the  stern,  prophetic  deepness  of 
these  men  I  believe,  the  Flonzaleys  follow  closely 
in  their  footsteps.  The  remarkable  blending  of 
the  instruments,  the  wonderful  tonal  beauty,  the 
perfect  ensemble  playing,  which  can  only  be 
achieved  after  years  of  study  and  devotion  to  the 
cultivation  of  chamber-music,  has  had  the  result 
that  the  Quartet  stands  today  as  the  standard  of 
artistic  excellence.  It  is  a  privilege  to  I'sten  to 
such  playing. 

The  first  day  opened  with  Schubert's  famous 
"Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  '  Quartet  named 
after  the  like-named  song  of  the  composer.  The 


rendering  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  nerves 
were  made  to  tingle  and  thrill  with  something 
what  an  old  Latin  poet  calls  the  "gaudia  certam- 
inis."  The  slow  movement,  pregnant  with  path- 
etic beauty,  was  a  revelation. 

A  novelty  was  the  suite  for  violin  and  'cello 
by  E.  Moor,  played  by  Mesrs.  Betti  and  d'Ar- 
chambeau.  Considering  the  difficulty  and  limited 
scope  in  writing  for  these  two  instruments  only,  the 
composition  made  a  favorable  impression.  1  he 
concert  ended  with  one  of  "Papa"  Hayden's 
sunny,  bright  "children  "  singing  to  us  so  clearly, 
so  purely  and  sweetly  that  we  all  left  the  hall  en- 
chanted and  feeling  better  and  nobler  for  hearing 
such  creations. 

At  the  second  concert  the  main  interest  ol 
course  centered  around  the  long  heralded  Schon- 
berg  Quartet.  I  wonder  how  many  among  the 
audience  could  honestly  declare  that  they  enjoyed 
the  quartet!  The  work  is  gigantic,  at  times  fas- 
cinating not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  "harmonic 
insanity."  If  it  is  the  music  of  tomorrow,  we  are 
still  living  today  and  our  ears  are  unaccustomed  to 
such  uncouth  sounds.  Most  of  it  seemed  abstruse; 
at  least  at  first  hearing.  Now  and  then  the  heavy, 
grumbling  clouds  would  part  and  admit  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  only  to  close  up  quickly  again,  as  if  the 
composer  were  forced  to  paint  with  repellent,  ugly 
tone-colors.  He  is  inexhaustible  in  his  search  for 
distortions  of  melody,  ear-splitting  discords  and 
strange  keys.  While  listening  I  had  to  think  of 
pictures  held  before  a  distorting  concave  mirror. 

But  then  again  let  us  consider  the  vituperations 
that  poured  upon  our  great  Wagner  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  "Ring"  was  described  as 
"musical  slime,  rancid  music,  paroxysms  of  nerv- 
ousness, delirium  tremens  in  music,  etc. 


Unfortunately  the  Philharmonic  Concert  fell 
on  the  same  date  and  I  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing. My  informant  describes  the  performance  as 
brilliant  and  remarkable.  The  conductor  and  his 
players  were  in  absolute  rapport.  The  audience 
felt  it  and  left  at  the  conclusion  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  with  good  intentions  of  helping  along  such  a 
deserving  cause.  The  programme  was  delightful 
in  its  entirety.  The  soloists.  Miss  Irene  Kelly- 
Williams  and  Mr.  Rovelli,  received  hearty  ap- 
plause.    Do  not  fail  to  attend  the  next  concert. 


It  is  certainly  a  commendable  effort  to  have 
the  librettos  of  foreign  operas  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  if  we  are  to  hear  translations  as  used  re- 
cently of  "Parsifal"  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
the  incomprehensible  foreign  language  would  per- 
haps be  more  edifying.  Kundry  arrives  on  horse- 
back and  a  valiant  knight  exclaims:  "The  mare  is 
tottering."  Another  warrior  wishes  to  know: 
"Did  she  fly  through  the  air?"  To  which  knight 
No.  1  replies:  "No,  wowly,  she  grovels." 
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The  Irresistible  Appeal  of  {he  Orient 

BEING  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TRA\  EL  ARTICLES  SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "eN  ERYWOMAN" 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGE  IN  THE  WORLD— A  JOURNEY  THAT  AFFORDS  MAXIMUM  PLEASURE 
AND  INTEREST  AT  LOWEST  COST— REASONS  WHY  IT    APPEALS  PARTICULARLY  l  O  WOMEN 


Twenty-five  years  ago  Americans  constituterl 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  great  army  of  world 
travellers.  Previous  to  that  epoch  m  the  travel 
history  of  the  world  Britishers  had  a  practical 
monopoly  on  travel  lore.  But  today  Americans 
head  the  list,  and  although  a  native  of  one  of  the 
most  democratic  countries  in  the  world,  the  Amer- 
ican invariably  travels  first-class.  Experiments 
have  been  tried  by  our  transcontinental  railways, 
and  our  transoceanic  steamship  concerns  as  well, 
to  give  the  American  tourist  something  cheaper  in 
the  way  of  transportation.  The  railways  have 
made  a  partial  success  of  it  by  disguising  their 
second-class  coaches  under  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
title  of  "tourist  cars,"  but  the  steamship  people  had 
to  discard  the  name  "intermediate  service,"  under 
which  rather  cleverly  invented  pseudonym  they  gave 
a  practically  first-class  service  at  a  very  much  re- 
duced fare,  the  only  difference  between  that  and 
recognized  first-class  being  the  size  of  the  ships. 
Americans  would  have  none  of  it;  so  today  all 
trans-Pacific  ships,  at  least,  are  first-class  with  a 
smaller  fare  charged  on  the  smaller  ships. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  does  seem  in- 
credible that  any  one  should  ask  "is  a  tour  of  the 
Orient  worth  while?"  However,  the  question  is 
frequently  asked.  Less  than  a  week  ago  a  middle- 
aged  lady,  blessed  with  a  very  comfortably  income, 
asked  the  writer  if  a  trip  through  Japan  and  China 
was  "worth  while."  The  answer  was  that  it  was 
most  decidedly  worth  while,  especially  to  one  of 
her  years  and  financial  condition,  that  is,  if  she 
found  any  pleasure  in  the  fascinations  of  foreign 
travel,  if  only  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place  the  trans-Pacific  voyage  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  world,  the  round  trip  fare  being  but 
$337.50,  covering  a  period  of  fifty-eight  days  and 
making  generous  stays  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu, 
^  okohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Manila,  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai,  with  stopover  privileges  at  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  ports,  good  for  six  months. 
Reduced  to  a  daily  average,  this  only  amounts  to 
about  $5.81  per  day,  which  is  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  a  month,  and  the  lady 
in  question  admitted  that  she  spent  considerably 
more  than  $  I  75  a  month  for  accommodations  in 
the  moderately  good  hotels  ashore. 

And  there  is  no  other  sea  voyage  in  the  world 
that  could  more  strongly  appeal  to  women  travel- 
ling alone.  According  to  the  records  of  the  big 
trans-Pacific  steamship  companies,  fully  sixty  per 
cent  of  their  patrons  are  women,  many  of  them 
past  middle  age  and  unescorted.  They  account 
for  this  large  percentage  by  the  following  argu- 
ment: On  all  the  voyage,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hong  Kong,  passengers  are  absolutely  free  from  all 
I  he  petty  cares  and  annoyances  daily  encountered 
l)v  travellers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
•  u'toms  regulations  require  the  inspection  of  bag- 
page  at  each  seaport  or  frontier  crossing.  When 
disembarking  at  any  Japanese  port,  a  woman  pas- 
senger may  safely  hand  the  keys  to  her  trunks  over 
to  the  representative  of  the  hotel  she  has  elected  lo 
I'  llromze,  who  will  convey  them  to  and  through  the 
'  ustom  house  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  for  ihe 
■  xamination  of  passengers'  belongings  in  that  coun- 


By  Georgiana  Dufour 

Iry  is  merely  perfunctory  anyway,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hand  baggage  the  Japanese  inspectors  are 
proverbially  polite,  and  to  impose  duty  on  personal 
belongings  is  practically  unheard  of. 

At  Shanghai  baggage  is  seldom  if  ever  opened 
for  examination  by  the  customs  authorities,  although 
it  presumably  passes  through  the  custom  house.  At 
that  port  minute  inspection  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  anyway,  as  the  duty  on  all  merchandise,  re- 
gardless of  quality,  is  but  five  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Hong  Kong,  being  a  free  port,  they 
have  no  customs  officers  or  duties  either.  So  the 
woman  traveler,  whether  with  a  party  or  unat- 
tended, finds  that  from  the  moment  she  leaves  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  throughout  the  whole 
Oriental  tour  and  until  she  returns  to  the  point  of 
departure,  she  is  never  in  need  of  the  slightest  as- 
sistance. 

And  while  en  route  across  the  Pacific  she  is 
attended  by  the  very  best  ship's  servants  in  all  the 
world ;  this  point  is  conceded  by  those  who  have 
traveled  most.  Oriental  servants,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  service  of  the  big  trans-Pacific  steam- 
ships, are  attentive,  polite  and  well  trained,  and 
seem  to  anticipate  a  passenger's  every  want.  The 
gratuities  customarily  given  them  seem  insignificant 
as  compared  with  what  is  usually  paid  for  most 
decidedly  inferior  service  ashore. 

Still  another  economic  point  should  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  Oriental  tour.  This 
is  the  fact  that  the  ship  serves  as  the  passenger's  un- 
restricted home  throughout  the  voyage,  with  the 
exception  of  ten  days  spent  at  Hong  Kong,  which 
IS  the  western  terminus  for  all  the  transportation 
companies,  where  first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tions may  be  had  for  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
day,  on  the  old-fashioned  American  plan,  by  far 
the  most  comfortable  plan  for  a  stranger  in  a  for- 
eign land,  eliminating  the  annoying  charge  for  ex- 
tras so  common  to  travel  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  a  tour  of  the  Orient  is  far  and  away 
the  cheapest  bit  of  touring  in  all  the  world  of 
travel.  And  if  the  reader  still  has  doubts,  let  her 
compare  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  charges  for 
trans-Atlantic  transportation.  For  anything  de- 
cent between  New  York  and  London  one  must  pay 
at  least  $100  for  a  voyage  averaging  seven  days, 
and  that  comes  to  considerably  more  than  fourteen 
dollars  a  day.  And  one  hundred  dollars  doesn't 
buy  anything  very  choice  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dations on  the  Atlantic  side  either,  while  the  ser- 
vice is  fully  ten  times  more  expensive  and  painfully 
inferior  to  that  on  the  Pacific. 

The  next  reason  of  importance  concerning  the 
Oriental  tour,  and  why  it  is  worth  while,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sea  voyages 
in  the  world.  It  carries  the  traveller  through  scenes 
not  only  novel  but  weird  and  fascinating  to  such  a 
superlative  degree  that  the  writer  dare  not  attempt 
to  describe  them  in  detail.  The  track  chart  fol- 
lowed by  the  big  trans-Pacific  liners  is  just  far 
enough  north  of  the  equator  to  insure  the  most 
delightfully  soft  and  caressing  semi-tropical  chmale 
in  the  world.     Three  days  after  leaving  San  Fran- 


cisco the  traveller  enters  a  region  of  almost  per- 
petual sunshine,  sailing  on  and  on  under  azure  skies 
and  over  sapphire  seas  until  there  arises  from  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  slumbering  deep  the  purple 
outlines  of  grotesquely  fashioned  Diamond  Head, 
which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Hono- 
lulu, palm  fringed  and  picturesque,  breathing  a 
soft  fragrance  of  carnation  and  magnolia,  its  lim- 
pid waters  mirroring  the  coral  foundations  of  Oahu, 
the  Isle  of  Dreams,  well  entitled  to  its  established 
pseudonym  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 

To  quote  one  of  the  sayings  of  that  famous 
jcurnalist,  the  late  Kate  Field:  "Honolulu  is  a  real 
paradise  on  earth,  and  the  distinguishing  difference 
between  this  and  the  paradise  of  biblical  promise 
is,  that  you  must  die  before  you  can  enter  the  for- 
mer, which  makes  Honolulu  the  more  easily  at- 
tained. Once  you  have  breathed  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  its  atmosphere  you  say  'let  me  die  here 
rather  bear  the  painful  uncertainty  of  transition.' 
And  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  the  spirit  of  this  gifted 
writer  passed  into  the  unknown  from  under  the 
shade  of  the  royal  palms  at  Honolulu,  e\  en  before 
her  apostrophe  had  been  published  to  the  world. 

But  Honolulu  only  marks  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  in  the  traveler  s  voyage  to  the  picturesque 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  After  leaving  the  islands 
days  of  dreamy  languor  follow  nights  of  gorgeous 
brilliancy,  with  the  cobalt  sea  illumined  by  phos- 
phorescent fires,  and  all  the  heavens  aglow  with 
scintilating  stellar  constellations.  And  do  not 
imagine  that  the  traveler  is  enjoying  all  this  travel 
luxury  in  hermit-like  selfishness;  she  is  simply  shar- 
ing these  comforts  and  pleasures  with  a  whole  ship's 
family  of  happy  voyagers  who,  although  they  may 
have  started  out  as  total  strangers,  now  feel  that 
they  have  known  each  other  for  half  a  lifetime. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  monotony  to  creep  into  her 
daily  life  during  this  sunny  sea  voyage,  for  no  two 
days  are  the  least  alike.  1  he  ships  are  so  big  and 
their  decks  so  broad  that  they  furnish  an  ample 
field  for  every  form  of  vigorous  outdoor  sports,  and 
at  night  a  ball-room  floor  as  smooth  and  spacious 
as  the  most  devout  tango  tripper  could  ask  for. 
And  before  the  voyage  is  half  completed  the 
voyager  must  admit,  if  she  is  human,  that  the  lure 
of  the  sea  means  truth,  not  poetry. 

And  next  comes  Japan,  the  Mikado's  Empire, 
and  the  first  dainty  touch  of  the  amber  East:  the 
land  where  the  cherry  blossom  is  worshipped  and 
the  chrysanthemum  idolized.  A  land  |)ct)pled  with 
smiling  children,  so  brim-full  of  bubbling  mirth,  that 
Ki[)ling  declared  it  ought  lo  be  confiscated  by  the 
world  powers  and  preserved  in  its  native  purity  as 
a  playground  in  perpetuity.  But,  ,>Ias!  civiliza- 
tion has  decreed  otherwise. 

And,  although  whole  libraries  have  been  writ- 
ten about  Japan,  that  country  remains  today  the 
most  interesting,  likewise  the  most  misunderstood 
segment  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  most  interest- 
ing because  of  its  natural  and  artificial  adornments. 
Nature  did  much  for  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
who  are  blessed  with  a  most  marvelous  artistic 
temperament  take  greal  pride  in  ernbellisliing  Na- 
ture's handiwork.  And  in  the  execution  of  this 
labor  of  love  the  Japanese  have  been  criticised, 
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and  not  infrequently  misunderstood  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Scarcely  a  shrub  tree  or  vine  in 
the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  allowed  to  follow 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Nature.  Even  great  for- 
est trees  have  been  twisted,  bent  and  otherwise  dis- 
torted by  the  hand  of  man,  in  order  to  make  them 
harmonize  with  their  natural  environment  as  judged 
through  Japanese  eyes.  To  build  an  artificial 
arch  of  stone,  out  in  the  deep  waters  of  an  inland 
sea,  solely  for  artistic  effect,  with  never  a  thought 
of  propitiating  the  world  tourist  who  was  to  come 
and  admire  some  centuries  later,  would  constitute 
a  bit  of  art  worship  scarcely  within  the  apprecia- 
tion or  understanding  of  the  man  from  out  of  our 
more  prosaic  land.  But  the  Japanese  have  done 
this  very  thing,  and  so  many  other  strange  things 
that  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  world's 
criticism. 

And  if  the  traveler  harbors  a  love  for  the  mys- 
terious, then  by  all  means  let  her  begin  with 
Japan,  for  its  people  are  fairly  steeped  in  mystery. 

And  she  who  would  see  the  primitive  Japan 
— the  real  Japan — had  belter  decide  quickly,  for 
the  Japan  of  the  artist  and  the  Nature  worshipper 
is  rapidly  passing.  Which  does  not  mean  that  it 
has  passed  by  any  means,  for  their  still  remains 
enough  of  the  romance  and  glamor  of  the  old 
Japan  to  keep  us  spellbound  for  some  years  to 
come. 

And  while  still  progressing  through  spheres  of 
romance  and  mystery,  what  could  be  more  allur- 
ing, or  worth  while,  than  a  step  across  the  Sea  of 
Japan  over  to  that  still  more  mysterious  land  of 
China,  the  old  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the 
still  more  unostentatious,  and  undeniably  more 
honest  historian,  the  Rev.  Father  Rici.  About 
this  mystic  land  the  one  tells  with  all  the  license  of 
the  romance  monger,  and  the  other  with  that  de- 
vout adherence  to  truth  in  keeping  with  his  sacred 
calling. 

With  China  the  traveller  would  find  herself 
in  still  another  Oriental  land  passing  through  the 
leavening  process  which  ends  in  western  civiliza- 
tion. A  country  whose  history  boasts  that  it  was 
once  not  only  the  cradle  of  civilization,  but  the 
cradle  of  races  as  well.  The  country  whence 
came  the  mariner's  compass,  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  types,  and  that  commodity  of 
doubtful  repute,  gunpowder. 

And  however  grand  and  travel-wise  our  tour- 
ist may  have  felt  while  being  trundled  through  the 
fascinating  highways  and  byways  of  a  Japanese 
village  comfortably  lolling  in  a  rubber-tired  jin- 
ricksha, she  will  never  realize  that  she  is  a  seas- 
oned Oriental  traveler  until  she  has  been  borne 
through  the  narrow  picturesque  streets  of  the  an- 
cient City  of  Canton  in  a  sedan  chair. 

Being  a  woman,  she  must  be  blessed  with  that 
other  sense,  which  for  lack  of  a  belter  name  men 
call  "intuition,"  and  that  very  sense  will  whisper 
to  her  inmost  soul  "I  am  now  in  the  very  nursery 
where  primitive  civilization  was  born!"  For  all 
is  so  crude,  even  her  present  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  semi-barbaric  sights  and  sounds  around 
her,  that  for  the  moment  she  has  forgotten  the  ad- 
vanced civilization  she  left  in  the  far  away  home- 
land, while  her  mind  harks  back  a  thousand  years 
or  more,  and  she  settles  back  comfortably  to  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  being  borne  in  triumph,  even  as 
did  Madame  Confucius  long  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  our  Savior. 

The  strange  fascination  of  it  all  now  claims 
her  every  attention,  and  not  for  ten  times  the  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage  could  she  be  induced  to  turn 
back  or  forego  the  future  delights  in  immediate 
prospect.  Like  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  patrician 
she  is  being  borne  in  fancied  triumph  through  a 
maze  of  Oriental  grandeur,  such  as  had  held  in 
its  fascinating  grip  the  ripe  traveled  minds  of  Earl 
Grey,  and  the  truth-telling  Mrs.  Bud,  each  of 
them  having  spent  weeks  in  exploiting  those  same 


ancient  streets  of  the  most  ancient  trade  mart  known 
to  written  history. 

Possibly  she  had  read  of  the  wild  color  scheme 
that  blazes  the  way  through  the  narrow  streets  ol 
this  old,  old  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  River. 
But  reading  only  serves  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
the  real  feast  of  seeing.  To  be  sure  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  tunnel-like,  and  sometimes  for 
miles  they  seemed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  twilight 
because  of  the  woven  bamboo  awnings  with  which 
they  are  covered  to  protect  pedestrians  from  trop- 
ical showers  and  the  glare  of  a  too  generous  sun. 
But  the  myriad  of  signs  hanging  over  the  thou- 
sands of  shop  doors  were  so  bright  with  shining 
lacquer  and  quaint  characters  painted  in  brilliant 
crimson,  green,  yellow  and  gold,  that  the  whole 
scene  shone  with  the  brightness  of  reflected  glory. 
And  although  the  mind  of  artistic  training  would 
have  declared  itself  shocked  by  the  palpable  dis- 
cord of  it  all,  still  there  was  so  much  of  it  and  of 
such  scrambled  variety  that  it  all  resolves  itself  into 
wild  Oriental  harmony. 

And  she  is  carried  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
primitive  silk  weaver's  world,  where  she  is  shown 
every  process  known  to  members  of  the  craft  just 
as  it  was  handed  down  to  them  through  thousands 
of  years  without  one  minute  suspicion  of  improve- 
ment over  the  methods  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  And  she  in- 
\ades  the  workshops  of  many  other  ancient  crafts- 
men, the  carvers  of  ivory,  workers  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, makers  of  fans,  cutters  and  polishers  of  jade, 
and  so  many  other  trades  and  crafts  in  active  op- 
eration that  she  probably  absorbed  more  of  a  prac- 
tical education  in  one  day  than  she  had  ever 
even  dreamed  of  in  all  her  past  life. 

And  when  she  left  fascinating  Canton  it  was 
but  to  step  into  another  Oriental  picture  book  with 
the  Portuguese  name  af  Macao.  And  there  she 
learned  what  was  meant  by  the  age-worn  prophecy 
which  warns  that  the  East  and  the  West  can  never 
be  as  one.  The  result  of  the  mixing  of  the  two 
races  was  sadly  disappointing,  pathetically  so. 
But  as  she  probably  has  no  desire  to  delve  in  the 
science  of  anthropology,  she  will,  if  a  sensible  per- 
son, spend  the  day  riding  about  this  five-hundred- 
year-old  Latin  settlement  in  the  Far  East,  and 
leave  there  wondering  why  the  Portuguese  ever 
allowed  such  a  pearl  to  sink  into  the  slough  of 
despond. 

Next  she  floats  back  to  Hong  Kong,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  Anglo-Saxon  luxury.  Hong 
Kong,  England's  Gibraltar  in  the  Orient,  a  city 
of  magnificent  terraces  so  vertical  in  its  topography 
that  when  viewed  from  the  sea  it  looks  like  a 
beautiful  tapestry  done  in  a  pattern  of  heroic  pro- 
portions. But  she  has  enjoyed  her  days  in  Hong 
Kong,  for  there  she  saw  all  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  in  one  grand  and  imposing  perpetual  parade 
cf  nations,  moving  like  a  colored  film  of  the  cin- 
ematograph along  the  length  of  Queen's  road. 

Then  she  floats  leisurely  down  across  the  China 
Sea  to  where  lies  the  quaint  old  city  of  Manila, 
once  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  now  a  puzzle  to 
Uncle  Sam,  but  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
ricent  cities  in  all  the  tropic  world.  And  if 
Washington  is  the  city  of  magnificent  distances,  so 
Manila  may  be  called  the  city  of  magnificent  sur- 
prises. One  moment  our  traveller  finds  herself  in 
a  street  that  harks  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
with  its  old  Mooresque  and  Spanish  architecture, 
and  at  the  very  next  turning  she  finds  herself  in  a 
thoroughfare  carrying  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
a  well  equipped  American  boom  town,  with  its 
plate  glass-fronted  millinery  shops,  rubbing  elbows 
with  an  ice-cream  soda  palace.  The  next  swing 
brings  her  to  the  carved  stone  portal  of  a  grand 
old-world  cathedral,  and  if  she  enters  there  she 
will  meet  cassocked  and  sandaled  Friars  piously 
counting  their  beads,  and  look  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  picture  done  by 
one  of  the  old  masters. 


On  her  way  home  over  the  broadest,  bluest 
and  most  well-behaved  of  oceans,  she  will  have 
time  to  marvel  over  all  that  modern  science  and 
advanced  marine  architecture  have  done  to  make 
her  journey  of  something  like  fifteen  thousam 
miles  as  easily  accomplished  as  was  a  summer  i\ 
cursion  on  the  Great  Lakes  twenty-five  years  agi 
Even  the  climate  has  been  made  a  slave  to  science 
should  the  weather  turn  warm  enough  to  feel  un- 
comfortable, our  tourist  has  but  to  press  a  button 
and  an  electric  fan  instantly  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  desired  degree.  And  if  by  chance  the 
ship  steers  into  what  the  aeronauts  call  a  cold  air 
pocket,  there  stands  the  steam  radiator  always  at 
her  command.  The  ships,  because  of  their  enor- 
mous dimensions,  are  so  staunch  and  steady  that 
the  land-dweller's  hereditary  enemy,  seasickness, 
has  been  relegated  to  past  history.  Foods  of  the 
most  delicate,  dainty  and  perishable  character  may 
now  be  carried  to  indefinite  distances  because  of 
the  modern  science  of  refrigeration.  And  the 
big  ships  of  the  trans-Pacific  service  have  their 
drawing  rooms,  music  rooms,  writing  rooms,  tea 
rooms  and  ball  rooms — could  any  reasonable  hu- 
man being  ask  for  more? 

Yes,  the  Oriental  tour  is  well  worth  while  from 
any  and  all  viewpoints — economy,  comfort,  pleas- 
ure or  education — more  so  than  any  other  circular 
sea  voyage  in  the  world. 

Across  tlie   Pacific   to  flie 
Mystic  Lands  of  flie 
Sunrise 

A  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILE  JOUR- 
NEY OF  NEVER  ENDING  DELIGHT 

More  and  more  the  lure  of  the  Orient  is  be- 
ing felt  by  the  well  informed  women  of  today. 
Europe  has  become  common  to  many  travelers, 
but  no  one  who  has  ever  been  under  the  spell  of 
the  azure  East  can  ever  get  entirely  away  from  it. 

The  journey  across  the  Pacific  is  so  different 
from  that  across  the  Atlantic — the  ships  so  well 
adapted  to  the  trip — and  the  passengers  so  much 
more  friendly  and  congenial,  that  the  two  can 
scarcely  be  compared. 

In  speaking  of  this  journey,  which  she  made 
recently,  one  of  the  most  prominent  clubwomen  of 
California  said:  "The  only  way  to  describe  the 
ships  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  in  which  we 
made  the  trip,  is  to  compare  them  to  the  Palace  or 
St.  Francis  Hotels  afloat.  Nothing  more  com- 
fortable in  arrangement,  furnishing  or  equipment 
of  any  kind  can  be  imagined. 

"I  confess  that  the  apprehension  with  which 
I  first  considered  spending  twenty-odd  days  on  the 
water  gave  entirely  way  to  a  sense  of  keenest  en- 
joyment. As  you  know,  I  am  not  a  very  good 
sailor,  and  consequently  sea  voyages  do  not  appeal 
to  me.  On  this  trip,  however,  I  was  not  troubled 
in  the  slightest,  and  did  not  miss  a  single  meal.  I 
do  not  ascribe  this  delectable  condition  to  any  im- 
provement in  my  seafaring,  but  to  the  steadiness 
of  this  great  ship  and  the  freedom  from  vibration. 
Although  owing  to  the  large  business  which  is  be- 
ing done  and  the  heavy  advance  bookings,  the  only 
stateroom  available  when  I  made  reservation  was 
well  aft,  there  was  absolutely  none  of  the  jar  and 
vibration  of  the  propellers  such  as  I  expected.  This 
is  because  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  ships  are 
equipped  with  turbine  engines  and  three  propellers 
instead  of  two,  which  is  the  usual  number. 

These  three  propellers  offset  each  other  in 
some  way  and  except  for  the  fact  that  the  C/ii\jo 
glides  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  you  would  never  realize  that  there  were 
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jch  mighty  machines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship 
irobbing  with  many  thousands  of  horsepower  each 
linute. 

"Another  thing  which  contributes  to  the 
teadiness  of  the  Chi^o  is  its  great  size.  It  is  550 
eet  long  and  63  feet  wide  (beam,  I  think,  the 
orrect  nautical  term),  and  it  plows  through  the 
jng  rollers  with  but  very  little  motion. 

"This  steadiness  was  no  surprise  to  me  while 
1  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  but  that  the  full 
orce  of  the  Pacific  should  make  no  apparent 
hange  struck  me  as  truly  wonderful. 

"The  staterooms  are  models  of  shipbuilders 
rt,  being  finished  throughout  in  mahogany  and 
ine  hardwoods.  The  berths  have  brass  rails  and 
n  some  of  the  handsome  suites  these  give  place  to 
egular  full  size  brass  beds. 

"There  are  four  of  these  suites  containing  bed- 
ooms,  sitting  rooms,  bathrooms  and  lavatory.  No 
.\pense  has  been  spared  in  the  furnishing  of  these, 
arious  fine  hardwoods  being  used  exclusively. 
The  sitting  rooms  are  handsomely  appointed  and 
here  is  ample  clothes  closet  space  with  lavatory, 
)ath  and  everything  else  for  one's  comfort.  In 
ddition  to  these  suites  there  are  a  number  of 
family  staterooms"  containing  two  beds  ar.d  one 
ofa,  the  back  of  which  when  turned  up  forms 
nother  berth. 

"An  electric  fan  in  every  stateroom  insures 
;omfort  when  in  the  tropic  seas,  and  a  new  sys- 
em  of  heating  enables  the  occupant  of  each  room 

0  regulate  its  temperature  to  suit  when  in  colder 
limes.  The  system  of  ventilation  is  excellent,  ir.- 
uring  fresh  air  to  every  stateroom  no  matter  whal 
he  weather  outside.  There  is  an  electric  light  in 
ach  berth  so  that  one  can  read  in  bed  with  com- 
'ort.  The  luxury  of  the  public  rooms  on  these 
hips  is  unequaled.  The  writing  rooms  arc 
equipped  with  maple  wood  chairs  and  desks  and 
ue  paneled  with  the  same.  Here  also  is  the 
ibrary,  where  an  excellent  selection  of  the  neweyl 
Dooks  and  latest  periodicals  is  maintained. 

"The  men's  smoking  and  card  room  is  on  the 
A'  or  top  deck.  It  is  a  large  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed place  with  great  leather  easy  chairs  and 
5ofas  scattered  about.  Here  in  the  evenings  the 
fire  burns  brightly  in  the  open  fireplace,  making  one 
feel  that  he  is  in  his  own  club  rather  than  at  sea. 
A  well  stocked  bar  close  by,  with  an  electric  bell 
within  easy  reach,  carries  the  illusion  still  further. 

"Adjoining  the  men's  smoking  room  is  another 
called  the  lounge  room.  This  is  furnished  with 
comfortable  easy  chairs  and  settees,  thick  soft  car- 
pets and  handsome  appointments.  Here  after  din- 
|ner  coffee  and  liquors  are  served  and  women  as 
well  as  men  can  enjoy  their  after  dmner  whiff  of 

1  he  fragrant  cigarette. 

"The  music  room  with  its  grand  piano,  its 
pianola,  and  Victoria  graphophone  is  on  the  next 
lower  or  'B'  deck.  This  is  thickly  carpeted,  with 
chairs  and  sofas  covered  with  rich  tapestries  and 
brocades.  The  dining  salon  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Its  walls  and  ceiling  are  paneled  in  fine  woods. 
The  tables  are  covered  with  exquisite  linen 
and  finest  silver  and  china  gleams  temptingly.  The 
cuisine  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  metropolitan 
restaurants  and  hotels  and  the  service  is  absolutely 
faultless. 

"At  every  point  in  public  rooms,  dining  salons 
•  Hid  cabins,  one  is  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  the  appointments.  No  expense  has  been 
pared  to  make  these  ships  veritable  'floating  pai- 
rs.' And  these  comforts  and  luxuries  are  not 
(onfined  to  the  'indoors,'  if  one  may  use  such  an 
expression  aboard  ship. 

"There  is  something  significant  in  the  names 
'il  the  ships.  The  word  Chi\)o  means  'earth  and 
sea.'  The  word  of  its  sister  ship,  the  Tenvo, 
means  'heaven  and  sea.'  Shin})0  'springtime  on 
I  lie  sea.' 

"  I  lie  names  indicate  'outdoors'  and  so  in  tiioir 
I  (instruction  ample  provision  has  been   made  for 


outdoor    enjoyment    of    the   passenger  during  the 

journey. 

"The  six  great  decks  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  actual  lineal  feet.  Here  the  trav- 
eler finds  ample  room  for  open-air  exercise  and  di- 
version. One  can  place  his  steamer  chair  in  a  pro- 
tected corner  of  the  shelter  deck  and  read  and 
smoke  and  doze  the  day  through.     For  the  more 


on  the  polished  floor  complete  the  illusion  that  one 
IS  ashore  rather  than  at  sea.  I  his  ballroom  can  be 
canvased  in  on  unpleasant  days,  making  a  partic- 
ularly inviting  place.  Here  also  is  installed  the 
moving  picture  machine,  by  which  passengers  are 
entertained  in  the  evenings. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  for  our  pleasure  on 
the  voyage.      I  he  organization  of  the  ship  is  as 


The  "Shinvo  Maru  ■  th<-  newest  vessel  of  the  Tovo  Kisen  Kaisha  Heel,  and  two  views  of  Us 
arrangement.     Upper  engraving  show.,  the  Palm  Garden  on  the  upper  deck.  Lower 
engraving  shows  a  portion  of  the  Lounge  and   Music  Rooms 


strenuous  there  is  a  deck  gymnasium  with  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  bars,  rings,  punching  bags, 
pulley  weights,  etc.,  where  he  can  exercise  to  his 
heart's  content.  Flsewhere  all  the  usual  shipboard 
games  are  found,  shuffleboard,  deck  billiards,  etc. 
In  the  evening  the  ballroom  on  'B'  deck  is  brilliant 
with  lights  and  dainty  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the 
sweet  music  of  the  orchestra  and  the  swish  of  feet 


perfect  as  that  of  a  high  class  mclropoillan  hotel, 
with  prompt  attention,  true  courtesy  and  politeness 
everywhere.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  dignity, 
rest  fulness  and  quiet  everywhere  that  makes  the 
traveler  feel  comfortable  and  at  home.  And  this, 
I  believe,  is  why  these  ships  are  doing  so  much 
business.  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  have  pas- 
sengers booked  up  two  or  three  voyages  ahead  .m.) 
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RepresenUtive  in  Congress 

nil  ms  i  Ru:  I" 
For  DKMOCRATIC  ami 
Pronrossive  Nominations 

Henry  Colombat 

Primary  Auu.  2S.  l'»14  Election  Nov.  1">I4 

For  ihe  Principles  of  Proiircssive  Democracy 


PREVENTED 
STOPPED 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now  offi- 
cially adopted   by  practically  all   the  Great  Lake. 
New    York   Steamship    Companies    running  south, 
and  many  Transatlantic  and  Transpacific  lines. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal  dem 
onslration  of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorsement 
from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop  Taylor 
Smith,  Lord  Northclifif,  and  hosts  of  doctors,  bankers 
and  professional  men.  I-etters  from  personages  of  inter- 
national renown — people  we  all  know — together  with 
much  valuable  information  are  contained  in  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine. 
ni{)ri>hine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50c 
box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours,  $1.00  box  for  a 
Transatlantic  or  Transpacific  voyage.  Your  druggist 
keeps  Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his 
wholesaler.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  320  Scherer 
lildg.,  Detroit.  Mich.  .Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  Lon- 
ir,n    Montrpil.  Ww  York.   ('.iris.  Milan.  Hamhiire. 


THE 


Vanderbilt 
Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


FOUR  blocks  east  on  34th 
Street  from  Pennsylvania 
Terminal;  three  minutes 
south  on  Park  Avenue  from 
New  York  Central  Terminal. 

The  world's  most  attractive 
hotel— 600  rooms,  each  with 
bath. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  manage- 
ment to  operate  an  Hotel  of 
distinction,  with  moderate 
tariff. 


SantaFe 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

— there  is  an  atino-spliere  of  refinement  al)oard  tlii.s 
train,  not  usually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it's  the  equipment,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

Imdiii  .M;ir' ct  Street  Fcny  Depot,  and  lOtli  and  San 
I'alilo  A\'enue,  Oakland 

Siiiil;i  !•"(•  Cil.v  OHicos 

<i7.'!  Market  Street,  .Sin  I'raneiscci.  riimie  Kearny  'M~> 
1'21S  Hniaihvay,  Oakland,  I'luine  Lake.si.le  i'i'> 


THE    WORLD  FAMOUS 

MT,  LOWE 
TRIP 

And  the 

THREE    GREAT  SIGHTSEEING 

Trolley  Trips 

"BALLOON  ROUTE" 

•'TRIANGLE'* 

"OLD  MISSION" 

simulii  111-  your  first  rccoinnn-iulat  ion 
t'l  ac<iuaiiitancfs  and  friends  from 
points  t)utside  of  Southern  California 
desiring  to  obtain  a  thorough,  quick, 
and  accurate  knowledge  oi  uui  coun- 
try. In  no  other  way  may  they  ob- 
tain it  as  completely  and  at  such  a 
small  cost.  If  you  have  not  taken 
these  trips  yourself  it  will  pay  you. 
The  Mount  Lowe  trip  may  now  be 
made  any  day  at  an  excur.sion  fare 
of  $J  for  the  round  trip  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Trolley  Trips,  each 
approximately  10))  miles  in  length,  a 
whole  day's  pleasant  travel  over  dif- 
ferent routes  to  and  through  the 
choicest  part  of  Southern  California 
may  be  made  for  $1  each.  Send  for 
illustrated  folders,  or  ask  your  near- 
est ngcnt. 

Pacific  Electric  Ry. 


Real  Estate  Brokers 

l';irlu-nl.-ir  Alteii- 
ticin  (ii\eii  to 

LEASING 
SELLING 

San  Francisco 
Residences,  Flats  and 
Apartments 

M.  V.  B.  Mac  Adam  Co. 

Inc<  rporated 

253  RUSS  BUILDING 
Montgomery  and  Bush  Streets 


Don't  Travel  Without 
Original-Genuine 

Horlick's 
Malted 
Milk 

Delicious 
Invigorating 
Nourishing 

Obtainable  in  powder  or 
tablet  form  at  all 
druggists 


i 
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Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


]  PORTLAND'S  newest  and 
most  elaborately  ap- 
pointed hotel.  Noted 
for  its  quiet  elegance  and  dignity. 
Specially  appreciated  by  women 
travelling  alone.  Absolutely  fire 
and  element  proof.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city's  theatrical, 
social  and  commercial  activity. 
Two  beautiful  dining  rooms— the 
Crystal  Room  and  the  Fountain 
Grill.    All  modern  conveniences. 


CARL  STANLEY,    -  Manager 

G.  KIRKE  DRURY,  Assistant  Manager 
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HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

California's  Ideal  Recreation  Place 


A  place  where  it  is  summer  all  the  year — where  nature  in 
her  mildest  mood  has  lavished  her  't^oodliest  gifts  —  where 
every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life  is 
provided  in  this  excellent  hotel,  with  its  magnificent  golf 
links,  tennis  courts,  park  and  grounds  and  wonderful  motor 
roads.  Operated  on  American  plan  only.  Rates,  $4,  $5  and  $6 
per  day.  PACIFIC  GROVE  HOTEL  «t  Pacific  Grove,  three 
miles  from  Del  Monte,  also  on  Monterey  Bay,  operated  in 
connection.    American  plan.     Rates  from  $3  per  day. 


Under  Management  of  H.  R.  WARNER 

DEL  MONTE     -      -      -  CALIFORNIA 


JULY.  1914 
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MRS.  PERCY  V.  PENNYBACKER 

OF  TEXAS 

RE-ELECTED   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF  WOMEN  S  CLUBS 


I  irn  irn  rni  w  TI«  )m  TIKTIUHIU'IL!.!  ILJiiyiJS^CT 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY. 

SACRAMENTO 


This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped  below. 

A  book  may  be  kept  for  three  weeks  and  renewed 
for  two  weeks  longer. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  will  be  charged  on  over- 
due books. 


\LI A  invites  you 


jEXT  time  you  plan  a  vacation,  let  it  be  to  Au^ralia,  the  great  Conti- 
nent beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  The  journey  is  mo^  delightful 
and  includes  Tahiti,  the  gem  of  the  South  Seas,  Raratonga,  Fiji  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Excellent  steamship  service,  at  very 
moderate  co^.  Au^ralia  is  the  land  of  surprises. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  on  reque^.  Address: 

The  Secretary,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS, 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA,  MELBOURNE 
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In  this  Number: 
An  Open  Forum  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Question.  Every  word 
demands  your  careful  at- 
tention. 


VOL.  IX. 


JULY,  1914 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  TALKS 

Of  the  many  matters  that  came  be- 
fore the  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
recently  held  at  Chicago  none  received 
more  thorough  consideration  of  that 
body  than  the  question  of  general  suf- 
frage for  women.  The  matter  was 
very  thoroughly  debated  and  when  at 
last  the  resolution,  endorsing  the  same, 
was  adopted,  the  news  was  received 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

Surely  this  is  the  day  of  the  women 
— with  suffrage  in  effect  in  many 
States — with  Illinois  the  latest  one  to 
join  itself  to  the  already  long  and 
growing  list — with  Missouri  anxiously 
awaiting  its  next  general  election  in 
order  to  pass  the  amendment  permitting 
suffrage  in  that  State — with  more  wo- 
men being  appointed  and  filling  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  many  departments  of 
Government  work — with  women  taking 
more  and  more  of  an  interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  civic  and  political 
affairs,  he  would  be  daring,  indeed, 
who  would  venture  to  set  a  boundary 
to  the  fields  of  their  endeavor. 


What  then  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  a  paper  published  by  and 
for  the  women  of  this  nation,  partic- 
ularly at  this  time,  for  the  women  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  who  have  won  such 
well  deserved  recognition  everywhere. 
True  there  are  already  a  number  of 
publications  devoted  to  things  that  are 
of  interest  to  women ;  there  are  fashion 
papers;  there  are  fiction  papers;  there 
are  cooking  and  housekeeping  papers; 
to  say  nothing  of  a  large  number  of 
highly  interesting  publications  that  have 
no  definite  or  specific  purpose  at  all — 
but  where,  if  you  please,  can  you  find 
a  publication  of  the  style  and  charac- 
ter of  Everyrvoman? 

Here  is  a  paper  that  lives  up  to  its 
name  by  publishing  in  its  columns  the 
things  that  are  of  the  most  interest  to 
intelligent  women  at  the  present  time. 
Take  this  issue,  for  example:  Can  any- 
thing be  more  interesting  or  deserving 
of  careful  attention  than  the  subject  of 
prohibition.  Here  you  will  find  a  full 
discussion  of  it,  from  various  angles, 
that  is  well  worthy  your  study.  Are 
you  interested  in  politics?  Here  are 
statements  from  the  leading  candidates 
for  the  high  offices  that  will  be  voted 


THOSE  WHO  WOULD  BE  GOVERNOR 

Some  statements  by  the  candidates  for  nomination. 
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THE  KEYNOTE  OF  THE  GREAT   BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  AT 

CHICAGO   

By  Florence  L.   Heath,  Special  Correspondent  for  "Everywoman" 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  POLITICS   

By  James  D.  Phelan 
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By  Joseph  Burt 

WOMAN'S  PLACE   

By  Judge  Clayton  Harrington 
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By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Murphy 
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By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 

FARMING  AS  A  VOCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
By  Grace  B.  Caukin 

FOR  AND   AGAINST  PROHIBITION 

An  open  discussion 

THE  ENGLISH  SUFFRAGETTE 
By  Nellie  Lord 

THE  OFFSPRING  OF  THE  AGES   
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By  Mary  Fairbrother 
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By  Joseph  George  Jacobson 
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CLUBS  AND   CLUBLIGHTS  EVERYWHERE 

ENDING  OF  THE  CLUB  YEAR 
And  Other  Notes 

By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aubury 

PEDIGREED  PETS  OF  PROMINENT  PEOPLE 
By  Marion  Walcott 

THE  GLAMOUR  OF  JAPAN 

Second  of  the  Series  on  Oriental  Travel 
By  Georgiana  Dufour 
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The  Prohibition  Question: 
The  opening  chapter  of  the 
discussion  of  this  intensely 
interesting  prgblem  appears 
in  this  issue.  I  he  next  num- 
ber will  contain  more  of  it. 
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on  at  the  coming  California  elections. 
What  do  the  women  think  of  the  ques- 
tions of  dress?  Here  is  a  splendid 
article  about  how  they  handled  the  sub- 
ject at  the  biennial.  What  are  the 
clubwomen  of  the  country  doing?  You 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  news  of  their 
activities  in  the  department  devoted  to 
the  club  correspondence.  Then  there 
is  the  section  devoted  to  parliamentary 

aw  and  practice.  This  is  highly 
prized  by  hundreds  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  club  work  for  the 
valuable  advice  and  suggestions  it  con- 
tains each  month.  And  so  it  goes  all 
through  the  list.  There  are  special  ar- 
ticles on  travel,  on  music,  on  books,  all 

landlcd  by  experts,  all  written  directly 

or  women  readers. 


No  business  man  in  his  right  senses 
whose  wares  were  designed  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  women  would  thmk  of 
allowing  his  representative  to  go  out 
seeking  business,  with  his  hair  un- 
combed, his  shoes  unblacked  or  his 
linen  soiled  and  frayed.  Neither  would 
he  allow  his  stenographer  to  send  out 
his  letters  on  paper  that  was  rumpled 
and  soiled  or  that  had  the  ink  all 
blotted  and  smeared.  In  all  these 
cases  he  appreciates  the  value  of  good 
appearances  and  acts  accordingly. 
*     -Y-     *  y- 

As  an  advertising  medium  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  representative  of  the 
advertiser,  a  messenger  to  carry  the 
news  of  what  he  has  for  sale  and  of 
the  service  he  offers  from  the  seller  to 
the  buyer,  the  same  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  a  publication  through 
which  announcements  are  to  be  made. 
Any  publication  which  is  not  in  itself 
attractive  in  appearance  as  well  as  fas- 
cinating in  the  interest  contained  in  its 
text  cannot  have  the  same  value  or 
carry  its  message  with  the  same  author- 
ity and  force  to  its  readers  as  one  which 
is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  which  ap- 
peals not  only  to  their  intelligence  but 
to  the  artistic  sense  as  well. 

This  is  especially  true  of  magazines 
catering  to  women.  For  this  reason 
Evcr\)Jvoman  in  its  present  beautiful  ap- 
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Those  Who  Would  Be  Governor 

Candidates  Explain  Why  They  Are  Entitled 
To  The  Women  s  Vote 


WM.  C.  RALSTON 


Where  I  Stand  as  a  Candidate 
For  Nomination  as 
Governor 

Wrillcn  for  "Ever^woman" 
Bv  William  C.  Ralston 


In  offering  myself  as 
a  candidate  for  Governor 
before  the  women  and 
men  of  California,  I 
realize  that  I  must  stand 
strictly  on  my  merits  and 
my  record.  And  while 
my  record  in  public 
office,  both  Slate  and 
National,  is,  necessarily, 
an  open  book  to  the 
voters,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle act  of  my  career  as 
a  public  servant — or  as  a 
private  citizen  —  which 
would  justify  hostility  toward  my  candidacy  in 
this  campaign. 

I  have  given  a  good  account  of  my  steward- 
ship in  such  public  offices  as  Appraiser  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  Assemblyman,  State  Senator 
and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  never  taken  the  middle  ground  on  any  issue 
at  any  time  in  my  career,  and  I  never  shall.  There 
are  but  two  sides  to  every  question,  the  right  and 
the  wrong.  And  when  taking  a  stand  for  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  right,  I  have  ever  been 
ready  to  give  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  my 
political  activities,  and  especially  during  the  time 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  I 
have  been  first  a  Californian  and  afterwards  a  Re- 
publican. As  an  active  member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  of  the  Republican 
party,  I  was  not  controlled  by  considerations  of 
party  lines  or  factional  distinctions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  standing  upon 
my  record,  I  wish  to  refer,  briefly,  to  those  acts 
of  mine  as  a  legislator  which  I  think  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  women,  as  indicating,  to  a 
large  degree,  the  sort  of  man  they  will  have  for 
Governor  if  my  fight  is  successful. 

As  State  Senator  in  1  905  I  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  granting  equal  suffrage  to 
women.  This  was  the  first  lime  such  a  measure 
was  ever  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  the  work  done  at  that  time  was  pioneering  of 
the  most  fundamental  importance. 

I  have  had  a  life-long  hobby  of  the  subject  of 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  have  framed 
and  secured  the  passage  of  several  measures  mak- 
ing more  stringent  the  laws  on  this  subject.  As  a 
result  the  docking  of  horses'  tails  is  now  prohibited 
by  law,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  tack-burr  bit. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  me  appropriating 
moneys  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  Slate  1  uberculosis  Sanitorium  for  the  alleviation 
and  treatment  of  White  Plague  sufferers. 


Another  important  measure  was  a  Pure  Food 
Law  which  provided  severe  penalties  for  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  drugs  or  wines.  This  was  in 
1901,  five  years  before  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
Law  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  bubonic  plague  scare  I  was 
instrumental  m  securing  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Government's  appropriation  to  clean  up  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown.  This  saved  San  Francisco, 
and  thereby  practically  the  entire  State,  from  be- 
ing quarantined  against  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

These  bills  are  mentioned  as  being  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Everyivoman. 

During  my  terms  in  the  Legislature  I  served 
on  the  following  committees: 

Revenue  and  Ta.\ation,  Ways  and  Means, 
Mines  and  Mining,  Banking,  Fruit  and  Vine  In- 
terests, Roads  and  Highways,  Forestry  and 
Water  Preservation,  Census  and  Apportionment, 
Corporations,  Fish  and  Game,  County  Govern- 
ment, Prisons  and  Reformatories.  I  quote  these 
as  showing  that  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
intricate  details  of  the  State's  business  affairs. 

My  platform  is  substantially  as  follows: 

I  am  a  business  man  and  a  Republican. 

I  stand  for  the  legitimate  expansion  of  busi- 
ness and  for  the  fostering  and  protection  of  Cali- 
fornia's industries. 

I  believe  the  tax  rate  has  been  increased  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived  therefrom, 
and  it  will  be  my  aim  if  elected  Governor  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  a  figure  com- 
patible with  the  State's  progress. 

I  am  bound  by  no  promises,  and  will  exact 
none.  I  ask  the  women  and  men  of  California  to 
vote  for  me  on  my  merits  and  my  fitness  for  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  elected, 
to  administer  the  Slate's  affairs  in  a  business-like 


Rep 


ubl  ican  Party  Has 
Strong  Claims 

Written  for  "Every  wo  man" 
By  Francis  Keesling 

I  am  a  Republican  because  through  the  Re- 
publican party  the  American  people  have  accom- 
plished every  substantial  reform  governmental  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  party  was  founded  upon  and 
grew  out  of  a  great  humanitarian  purpose. 

The  Republican  party  established  the  doctrine 
that  the  public  has  the  inherent  right  to  regulate 
public  service  corporations. 

The  Republican  party  gave  this  country  the 
safety  appliance  act.  It  passed  and  enforced  an 
employers'  liability  act.  It  was  the  Republican 
party  that  insisted  upon  the  public's  right  to  protect 
itself  by  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  railroad 
employes. 

1  he  pure  food  and  drug  regulation  act,  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  law,  the  child  labor  law 


for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  parcels  post,  the 
postal  savings  bank,  the  children's  bureau,  the 
Panama  Canal,  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  are  Republican  accomplishments. 

Every  forward  step  taken  by  this  nation  in 
fifty  years  has  been  taken  with  Republican  inspira- 
tion and  direction. 

Every  backward  step,  every  commercial  and 
financial  reverse  suffered  by  this  country  has  been 
incident  to  minority  government  resulting  from  third 
party  movements. 


FRANCIS  KEESLING 

The  organization  of  the  Progressive  party  re- 
sulted in  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  State 
which  has  effectively  barred  the  importation  of  a 
dollar  of  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  our 
established  industries  or  the  establishment  of  new 
industries. 

It  is  responsible  for  the  Democratic  minority 
administration  that  has  virtually  destroyed  Cali- 
fornia's great  sugar  industry  and  seriously  crippled 
this  State's  citrus  fruit,  meat,  wool,  dairy  and 
poultry  industries. 

It  is  responsible  for  the  lowering  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  Great  Britain  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Panama  free  tolls  law  so  wisely  enacted  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

I  seek  the  Republican  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor of  California.  I  ask  for  it  because  I  believe 
I  can  serve  the  people  of  this  State,  and  I  ask  only 
the  people  for  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  class  government  and  the 
demagogues  who  would  array  class  against  class. 

I  represent  no  clique  nor  class.  I  am  no  man's 
man.     I  wear  no  man's  collar. 
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Fred  Hall  Asks  Votes  on  a 
Business  Platform 

By    EUGENE    E.  BOWLES 

Of  all  the  contenders  in  the  gubernatorial  race 
— Democratic,  RepubHcan  or  Progressive — Fred 
H.  Hall  of  Bakersfield,  who  is  regarded  as  having 
the  greatest  advantage  on  the  first  named  ticket, 
stands  forth  perhaps  as  the  unique  figure  in  the 
contest. 

He  has  run  the  gamut  of  human  experience. 
From  chore  boy  he  has  risen  almost  steadily,  al- 
beit with  ups  and  downs,  which  make  him  appre- 
ciate what  obstacles  strew  the  path  of  mankind's 
endeavor,  until  now  he  is  one  of  the  solid  business 
men  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Hall  has  been  a  hogherder,  a  hodcarrier,  at  the 
age  of  1 6  years  a  cowpuncher,  town  marshal  at 
the  age  of  23,  rancher,  oil  prospector  and  finally 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Bakersfield,  beine  interested 


FRED   H.  HALL 

in  water  companies,  his  model  farms  and  other  en- 
terprises at  which  his  fellow  citizens  "point  with 
pride." 

Self  made,  he  also  is  self  taught.  Compelled 
to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  1  0  years  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  providing  for  an  invalid  father  and 
his  mother  and  sister.  Hall  studied  while  his  hog 
herd  slept.  In  a  tent^  which  was  his  only  abode 
for  months  in  the  stubble  fields,  he  pored  over  his 
books  by  the  light  of  ail  old  cracked  lantern.  There 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mastery  in  later 
years  of  Spanish  and  Chinese,  the  latter  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  languages  to 
learn. 

As  a  peace  guardian  in  his  native  town  of 
Visalia,  he  received  more  than  one  bullet  found, 
the  while  he  was  cleaning  up  the  town  of  its  bad 
men.  Visalia  at  that  time  was  the  resorting  place 
of  the  desperadoes  of  the  west,  among  them  the 
Dalton  boys  and  Evans  and  Sontag,  whose  train 
robbing  exploits  filled  the  public  prints  for  months 
after  their  flight,  their  various  battles  with  pursuing 
posses  and  their  capture. 

Of  Sontag  it  is  told  that  he  twice  saved  Hall's 
life  from  Evans'  rifle.  When  Sontag's  partner 
would  have  shot  the  young  deputy  sheriff  from 
Visalia  Sontag  knocked  up  the  gun  with  the  re- 
mark : 

"Chris,  I  won't  let  you  kill  Fred  Hall.  He 
is  too  square  a  man." 

Yet  Hall  is  averse  to  making  political  capital 
out  of  his  red-blooded  career.  He  is  asking  for 
votes  on  a  business  platform.  Among  his  planks 
are  these: 

"I  favor  the  appointment  to    office    of  men 


measured  by  their  efficiency  rather  than  by  their 
political  pull.  ' 

Reduction  of  tax  rates  wherever  consistent 
with  good  business  judgment." 

'  The  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  commis- 
sions." 

On  conservation  of  natural  resources  Hall 
takes  a  stand  even  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Roosevelt  and  Pinchot.  On  this  question  the 
Hall  platform  says: 

"The  State  should  insist  on  its  rights  to  the 
public  domain  within  its  borders  to  the  end  thai 
the  same  may  go  into  private  ownership  and  bear 
Its  just  proportion  by  taxation  of  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government  rather  than  to  allow  more 
than  one-third  of  the  State's  area  to  be  withheld 
from  sale  or  entry  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  the  lumber  trusts,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  Guggenheim  mining  interests,  and  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  maintaining  an  army  of  Fed- 
eral jobholders  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  as  is 
now  being  done." 


Why  a  Republican  Should 
Be  Elected  Governor 


Bv  J.  D.  Fredericks 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  one  who  is 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  should  be 
elected.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  these 
reasons  fully  in  a  limited  space  or  in  any  other  way 
than  on  the  platform.  For  that  reason  I  am  ap- 
pearing for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  matters 
in  public  meetings,  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
use  part  of  this  space  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
your  readers  to  come  out  to  these  meetings.  I 
think  that  will  be  satisfactory,  as  they  will  wish  to 
know  more  of  me  than  could  be  learned  otherwise. 

However,  I  will  add  a  thought.  It  is  this — 
All  over  the  United  States  the  people  are  turning 
to  the  Republican  party  in  the  belief  that  the 
country  can  best  be  governed  by  a  division  of  the 
people  into  two  parties,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
form  a  strong  third  party  is  a  serious  mistake,  re- 
sulting in  government  by  a  very  small  -minority  of 
the  people,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  best 
thought  and  brain  from  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  alleged  mistakes  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  past  have  been  personal  errors,  not  errors  of 
party  principles,  and  many  of  the  same  alleged 
errors  were  made  and  concurred  in  by  those  who 
are  now  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party  when  ihey 
occupied  similar  positions  in  the  Republican  party. 
The  overwhelming  Republican  registration  this 
year  shows  that  the  people  prefer  to  build  on  the 
principles  and  the  traditions  of  the  Republican 
party  rather  than  to  attempt  to  found  a  new  one 
whose  existence  hangs  only  on  the  lives  and  ac- 
tivities of  a  few  men. 

The  political  news  of  the  day  shows  there  is 
no  demand  for  a  new  party,  and,  further,  the  ten- 
dency to  disintegration  which  never  ceases  once  it 
starts,  is  so  marked  that  the  end  of  the  Progressive 
party  can  only  be  a  question  of  "how  soon."  There 
is  really  only  one  question — will  it  be  this  year  or 
two  years  hence.  It  should,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
American  people,  be  now,  in  order  that  two  years 
hence  there  will  be  a  united  force  of  progress  and 
development  to  lift  us  out  of  our  present  disastrous 
condition  of  business  depression.  We  will  never 
get  where  we  are  going  unless  we  start,  and  now 
is  the  time. 


JULY    19  14 

My  Platf  orm  in  the  Guber- 
natorial Nomination  Race 

By  Charles  M.  Belshaw 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  to  ex- 
press my  position  through  the  columns  of  this  valua- 
ble publication  to  the  women  voters  of  the  State. 

1  he  following  carries  my  platform  and  record 
and  explains  my  position  in  every  respect. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California,  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Republican  voters  to  be  expressed  at  the 
primary  election  to  be  held  August  25,  1914. 

I  still  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  under  which  this  nation  has  always 
prospered. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  all  such 
legislation  and  regulation  as  is  fast  undermining  the 
business  of  this  country  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  our  present  business  depression. 

I  am  for  sane  laws  and  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  state. 

Efficiency  first  should  be  the  slogan  in  govern- 
mental affairs  as  well  as  in  business,  and  the  peo- 
ple should  get  value  received  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended from  public  funds. 

I  stand  for  a  maximum  of  business  efficiency 
as  against  the  present  political  inefficiency. 

I  shall  at  once  present  my  candidacy  to  the 
Republicans  of  this  State  as  fully  as  possible  and 
shall  at  all  times  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  unifi- 
cation of  the  Republican  parly  in  the  Slate  of 
California — to  the  end  that  the  golden  days  of 
business  activities  may  be  with  us  again  under  the 
banner  of  the  Republican  party — the  party  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 


In  the  Race  for  Nomination 
of  State  Senator 

By  Wm.  F.  Burbank 

I  am  a  candidate  for  a 
position  that  is  primarily 
honorable  but  often  filled  by 
men  who  have  not  honored 
ihemsclves  or  their  constit- 
uents. 

If  elected  a  State  Sena- 
tor I  shall  be  able  to  give 
my  whole  time  and  my  best 
judgment  to  the  duties  of  a 
legislator.      Furthermore.  I 
WM.  F.  BURBANK  shall  be  impelled  to  make  a 
good  record  through  personal  pride  and  the  affec- 
tion I  bear  toward  my  native  city  and  Slate. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  educated  in  her 
schools  and  in  the  State  University,  with  five  chil- 
dren in  school  and  college,  I  cannot  but  feel  the 
strongest  interest  m  matters  of  education.  When 
a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  I 
gave  far  more  time  to  the  institution  than  is  ordi- 
narily given  by  one  in  that  position. 

But  I  would  prefer  to  have  others  speak  for 
me,  and  I  take  occasion  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  is  a  friend  of  boyhood  days. 
This  is  what  he  writes:  "Dear  Burbank.  I  should 
be  proud  to  see  you  a  Senator.  Cordially. 
Franklin  K.  Lane." 

In  the  district  which  lies  between  Market 
street  and  Filbert  and  reaches  from  Van  Ness 
avenue  to  the  bay  I  shall  ask  the  support  of  the 
electorate.  It  contains  at  once  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  life  of  the  city.  I  cannot  expect  support 
from  the  vice  districts.  My  reliance  is  with  the 
worthy,  and  in  them  do  I  put  my  trust.  With  the 
votes  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the 
Eighteenth  Senatorial  District  I  shall  be  triumph- 
antly elected. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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EDITORIALS 


JEANNE  E.  FRANCOEUR,  Editor 


So  far  as  controversial  mailers  are  concerned,  "Ever^rvoman"  is  responsible 
onl^  for  opinions  appearing  in  its  editorial  columns.  It  is  open  to  the  expression 
of  views  of  men  and  women  of  manp  minds,  and  by  publication  it  neither  in- 
dorses nor  reproves  these  views.  With  reference  to  them,  it  is  content  if  they 
be  not  offensive.     The  individual  authors  are  responsible  to  the  readers. 


THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  STATE  AND  NATION- 
IN  OPEN  FORUM 
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VERYWOMAN" — fully  realizing  the  vital  issues  that  are  at 
stake  both  in  the  State  and  Nation,  between  now  and  next 
November,  invites  strong,  clear,  and  logical  discussions  of  these 
subjects,  and  offers  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for  that  purpose. 
The  wine  interests  and  the  prohibition  interests;  government  own- 
ership or  corporate  ownership;  and,  the  pleas  and  platforms  of  the 
various  political  parties,  are  of  more  vital  importance  this  year  than 
any  issues  presented  to  us  within  a  generation.  Unquestionably,  a 
crisis,  particularly  in  California,  is  close  at  hand.  Therefore,  the 
women  of  this  great  State,  who  hold  half  the  voting  power,  should 
look  with  wide  open  eyes  and  full  understanding  into  all  measures 
calling  for  votes  and  judgment.  There  are  vast  interests  at  stake — 
millions  in  money  and  billions  in  principles,  and,  you  can  take  your 
choice. 

"Everywoman" — absolutely  independent,  shall  give  to  all  sides 
a  fair  opportunity  to  present  the  truth  as  they  see  it,  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  women  will  seek — and  find  the  real  truth. 


LITTLE  GARDENS  WHERE  IDEAS  GROW 


Brains  are  little  gardens  where  ideas  grow; 

We  cultivate.    We  weed.    We  reap;  but,  God  alone  must  sow. 

ME  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  thousands  of  little  gar- 
dens in  full  bloom  with  the  ideas  of  efficiency  at  the  biennial 
in  Chicago,  during  the  General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  of  June.  And,  every  little  garden  bore 
the  earmarks  of  cultivation. 

Never  before  in  history  were  so  many  women  drawn  together 
for  one  purpose — and,  that  the  betterment  of  all  mankind.  It  is 
estimated  that  ten  thousand  active  clubwomen  met  at  this  biennial, 
and  as  many  more  attended  who  wished  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
educational  advantages  to  be  gained  from  women  who  are  special- 
ists in  the  lines  on  which  they  talk.  And,  back  of  those  ten  thou- 
sand women  are  fully  a  million  clubwomen,  whose  good  wishes, 
moral  support  and  influence  urge  them  on  to  success. 

Not  a  measure  was  advocated  that  was  not  presented  with  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  a  trained  lawyer  presenting  an  important 
case.  The  two,  or  five,  or  ten  minutes  given  to  each  speaker  was 
as  thorough  a  test  of  her  efficiency,  in  the  time  allotted  to  her,  as  if 
she  were  presenting  her  cause  to  a  jury  of  her  peers  and  her  reputa- 
tion depended  on  it — which  was  virtually  the  case.  For,  it  is  not 
enough  at  a  convention  to  talk  fluently  on  a  subject — you  must 
make  good,  and  the  quicker  the  better — for  your  pride  as  well  as 
your  usefulness. 

One  great  thing  accomplished  at  this  biennial  was  its  indorse- 
ment of  woman  suffrage — only  those  who  watch  clubwomen  at 
work  understand  the  significance  of  that  movement.  It  puts  the 
movement  so  far  ahead,  in  this  country,  that  nothing  can  stop  its 
general  success  within  a  few  years.  And,  it  may  have  an  influence, 
on  even  the  same  movement,  in  England — for,  England  cannot  drag 
along  behind  the  age  for  ever. 


It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  the  Pacific  Coast  that  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Denniston  of  San  Francisco  presented  the  resolution  which  success- 
fully carried  a  measure  that  had  failed  of  indorsement  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Mrs.  Denniston  is  one  of  the  best  known,  efficient, 
and  most  admired  women  in  American  club  life.  And,  she  deserves 
it  all. 

Just  think  of  these  federations  as  a  force  for  good!  Where, 
please,  is  the  force  for  evil  that  can  stand  up  against  that  over- 
whelming power,  when  it  is  directed  into  one  channel,  against  that 
evil?  It  does  not  exist.  The  one  million  clubwomen  of  today  will 
be  the  twenty-one  millions  of  a  few  years  from  now,  for  as  knowl- 
edge spreads,  and  it  is  spreading  like  wild-fire. 

In  America  at  least,  sympathy  and  understanding  will  cause 
women  to  combine  on  one  single  evil  at  a  time  and  wipe  it  out  of 
existence. 

The  first  thing  that  biennials  and  federations  will  bring  about 
will  be  a  wholesale  revolt  against  "white  slavery"  and  its  relations; 
and,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  practically  all  women,  good  or 
bad,  will  give  their  support  to  the  abolishment  of  that,  and  so  will 
millions  of  enlightened  men.  It  only  remains  for  a  forceful,  edu- 
cated leader,  who  has  the  power  to  concentrate  on  one  great  issue 
at  a  time,  to  come  forward  with  her  plan,  and  she  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  decent  people.  For,  after  all,  they  are  in  the  majority. 
And  they  know,  for  the  salvation  of  the  race,  that — and  kindred 
crimes  must  go,  and  that  women  must  work  out  the  problem. 

The  old  chestnut  says:  "You  cannot  legislate  goodness  into 
people."  Indeed,  you  can!  You  put  the  ape-man  into  prison  three 
or  four  times  for  the  same  offense,  and,  you  put  the  fear  of  God  in 
his  heart,  which  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  you  have  legislated 
him  into  a  form  of  goodness  that  does  very  well  for  the  community, 
and  still  better  for  himself. 

When  the  women  all  over  the  country  can  act  as  well  as  talk, 
the  end  of  many  evils  will  be  in  plain  sight.  So  the  elements  desir- 
ous of  promulgating  and  perpetuating  the  curses  of  humanity,  may 
as  well  read  the  writings  on  the  wall — and,  read  them  correctly;  for, 
go  they  must.  And  any  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  modern  club- 
women, within  the  last  few  years,  will  realize  that  they  will  go  fast 
— once  the  work  gets  under  way. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  GIRL  AT  THE  BIENNIAL 


ynVISS  MARGARET  WILSON,  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
XII./  of  President  Wilson,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  girl 
that  attended  the  biennial  at  Chicago.  And  while  some  of  that  pop- 
ularity came  through  the  fact  that  she  is  the  President's  daughter, 
unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  it  came  from  the  admiration  women 
feel  for  her  own  simple,  wholesome,  genuine  personality.  She  is 
without  affectation.  She  dresses  well  and  looks  well.  She  has  a 
good,  clear  sympathetic  voice,  that  reaches  the  heart  when  she  sings, 
far  more  quickly  than  a  greater  voice  would  do,  were  the  sympath- 
etic quality  left  out — as  all  who  heard  her  in  Chicago  will  agree. 
And,  then,  she  is  a  sure-enough  welfare  worker,  in  action  as  well  as 
name.  Her  musical  talents  are  as  freely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  girls,  with  whom  she  mingles,  as  they  are  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  society,  and  more  so. 

Very  recently  some  of  her  admirers  who  were  publishing  a 
"Social  Center  Magazine,"  desired  her  name  to  appear  on  the  edi- 
torial staff.  She  told  them  she  was  willing,  provided  that  she  were 
given  a  promise  that  she  would  be  called  upon  for  her  full  share  of 
the  work. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  MANKIND 


HILANTHROPY  is  supposed  to  mean  "The  love  of  mankind." 
Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  some  of  our  philan- 
thropists take  that  meaning  literally,  so  forgetful  are  tney  oi'  any 
obligation  on  their  part  to  send  out  any  of  their  love  to  womankind. 
This  is  a  most  peculiar  psychological  fact — but,  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless. When  a  man  falls  by  the  wayside — and,  he's  slopping  over 
a  good  part  of  the  time — there  are  no  end  of  philanthropic  sobbers 
who  will  take  him  by  the  hand  and  try  to  draw  the  dear  boy  away 
from  the  primrose  path,  that  usually  leads  to  prison.  But  let  some 
poor  fool,  lonely  little  girl  be  inveigled  to  side-step  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  "the  love  of  mankind,"  or  at  least  of  womankind,  flees 
from  her  as  a  petrel  flees  before  the  storm.  Now,  why  is  that? 
Will  some  of  the  wise  ones  who  inspect  such  phenomenon,  scien- 
tifically, please  tell  us? 

And,  that  is  not  the  most  puzzling  thing  about  it;  one  could  get 
over  that  surprise ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  girl  is  pushed  down  to  the 
very  sickening  depths — depths  that  would  naturally  revolt  a  sensi- 
tive soul,  there  is  a  most  fearful  stampede  to  "rescue"  her;  always, 
provided  her  story  is  extremely  nasty  and  harrowing.  The  sobbers 
are  even  more  weepy,  if  she  happens  to  kill  some  worthless  ape-man, 
who  has  been  making  a  pathway  of  human  hearts  for  his  pleasure, 
or  even  his  profit.  Then,  there  are  two  sets  of  sobbers — one  on  the 
side  of  the  man  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  woman,  willing  to 
spend  money  and  time  when  there  is  no  one  to  "rescue."  And,  in- 
deed, when  both  had  ceased  to  be  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff,  either  to 
the  world  or  to  themselves. 

Wonder  what  process  of  reasoning  keeps  them  from  opening 
their  eyes,  and  seeing  where  they  really  could  do  good,  at  half  the 
cost,  or  no  cost  at  all,  to  the  many  who  are  earnestly  and  honestly 
trying  with  all  their  might  to  keep  a  straight  and  even  tootmg. 
Trying  to  do  good  and  independent  work  against  all  odds.  Against 
poor  pay,  poor  health  and  poor  surroundings.  Good  women  and 
good  girls  who  beat  down  their  vitality,  trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  life.  That  is  another  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  that  we  can  not  understand.  And,  we  know  it  is  so, 
for  we  see  it  every  day. 

In  many  of  the  cases  we  have  in  mind  the  philanthropists  would 
not  need  to  spend  a  cent — in  fact  the  kind  of  people  whom  they 
could  help  would  not  accept  a  cent  from  them;  but,  with  a  few 
words  they  could  use  their  influence,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
benefit  the  condition  of  the  struggling  ones  before  it  became  too 
late.  And,  we  do  not  mean  by  that  too  late,  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  that  they  will  plunge  into  temptation.  Not  they — 
they  are  too  self-respecting.  They  might  take  a  plunge  into  the 
bay,  however;  and,  then  the  sobbers  would  wake  up,  but  not  before. 
Is  it  because  they  are  not  picturesque  enough  until  there  is  a  trag- 
edy? Or  is  there  some  insensible  coating  over  the  philanthropic 
nerves  that  prevents  any  sensation  reaching  them  unless  a  lightning 
j    shock  strikes  them. 

In  our  own  small  list  of  intimates  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
less  than  five  young  gentlewomen,  good,  refined,  educated  and 
thoroughly  efficient,  who  are  broken  in  health  and  spirit  from  over- 
work and  insufficient  pay,  as  well  as  insufficient  food  and  clothing. 
We  are  aware  of  cases  where  they  work  side  by  side  with  men, 
where  they  do  double  the  work,  and  draw  half  the  pay  that  the  men 
draw.  These  are  abuses  that  women  of  influence  could  remedy, 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar;  but,  with  the  use  of  a  few  words,  in  the 
right  place. 

Of  course,  all  who  are  called  philanthropists  are  not  so  blind,  for 
we  know  them  and  write  of  them  constantly;  but,  it's  quite  possible 
that  too  much  demand  is  made  on  the  few  willing  ones,  and  that  the 
others  are  merely  lovers  of  the  limelight. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  CHOICE  FOR  FEDERAL  POSITION 


'TTHE  choice  made  by  President  Wilson  in  filling  a  Federal  posi- 
^  tion  by  appointing  Mrs.  Grace  Blackwell  Caukin  as  Receiver  of 
Public  Money,  is  both  wise  and  good.  It  is  also  an  honor  to  Cali- 
fornia and  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  woman's  vote,  which  cer- 
tainly helped  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  State. 

Mrs.  Caukin  was  not  only  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
woman's  movement  for  years,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  she  was  the  organ- 


izer of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  League  in  1912.  She  was  also  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  workers  for  the  Club  Woman's  Franchise 
League  and  for  the  New  Era  League  in  their  infancy — so  no  woman 
is  more  deserving  of  the  honor  and  the  salary  than  Mrs.  Caukin. 

She  will  handle  the  moneys  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Franklin  K.  Lane  will  be  her  chief.  It  is 
not  often  that  political  honors  fall  to  one  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  fill 
that  exact  position;  but,  in  this  case,  if  the  office  were  created  for 
the  woman,  it  could  not  fit  her  better.  For,  Mrs.  Caukin  is  a  farmer 
and  knows  her  business  well.  She  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  know 
the  business  of  the  Land  Department  equally  well. 

No  sooner  was  she  notified  of  her  good  fortune  than  she  set 
about  gaining  all  the  knowledge  that  books  had  to  give  on  the  sub- 
ject of  State  lands.  She  expects  to  conduct  a  farm  in  Sonoma 
County  while  attending  to  her  official  duties. 

Mrs.  Caukin  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  educated  here.  So 
the  Native  Daughters  take  the  nomination  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pliment, while  the  lady  herself  takes  it  as  a  compliment  to  her  sex 
and  to  its  recognition  in  the  field  of  politics;  as  she  is  the  only 
woman  in  California  nominated  to  a  Federal  position,  outside  of 
post  office  work. 

Her  associates  say:  "She  is  honest  and  sincere  in  all  her  words 
and  actions.  Grace  Caukin  always  keeps  her  promise."  That 
settles  it ! 


TOO  MANY  BACHELORS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO— WHY ? 


There  are  too  many  bachelors  in  San  Francisco  in  comparison 
to  the  number  of  responsible  men — for,  of  course,  bachelors  cannot 
be  counted  in  that  class.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  report  to  which 
Miss  Agnes  de  Lima,  formerly  an  investigator  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  a  Vassar  graduate,  has  given  six  months'  hard 
study.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  chairman  of  the  School  Survey  Com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart  are  given  equal  credit  by  Miss  de 
Lima  for  the  work  done  along  these  lines.  This  statement  is 
authentic,  for  it  comes  from  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
School  Survey  Class.  And,  that  investigation  makes  it  clear  that 
there  are  fewer  children  attending  school  here  than  in  any  othen 
city  of  equal  size  in  America.  They  also  deplore  the  overcrowded 
school  conditions,  which  show  improper  housing  and  inadequate 
equipment  generally. 

While  San  Francisco  is  commercially  supreme,  the  home- 
builders  drift  to  the  surrounding  towns,  owing  to  the  better  school 
accommodations.  And,  presumably,  the  bachelors  remain  in  the 
city  owing  to  greater  attractions  for  pleasure  and  comfort.  The 
committee  of  investigation  find  no  fault  with  the  bachelors  but 
merely  state  facts.  And,  as  if  to  excuse  the  lack  of  romance  and 
bad  taste  among  the  unmarried  men,  they  point  out  that  Newport 
is  afflicted  in  the  same  way — only  worse.  But,  facts  are  facts — 
and,  sometimes  they  become  very  obvious. 

Now,  what  are  you  all  going  to  do  about  it?  Tax  the  bachelor? 
Or,  would  you  remove  the  other  attractions  in  the  hope  of  making 
room  for  more  homes  and  more  and  better  school  houses?  Of 
course  these  gentlemen  must  be  shown  what  the  evils  of  selfishness 
lead  to;  but,  what  committee  on  investigation  is  going  to  do  it? 
And,  can  anyone  suggest  a  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs? 

San  Francisco  is  famed  the  world  over  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  visitors  say  the  women  here  never  grow  old.  And,  as 
for  their  brilliancy  of  intellect — that  never  was  questioned;  and,  in 
fact,  is  as  famous  as  their  beauty.  This  is  particularly  conceded! 
since  they  won  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  with  the  full  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  men  of  California,  without  throwing  any- 
thing through  the  windows  more  dangerous  than  smiles.  So  there 
is  one  large  factor  settled.  And,  facts  again  take  the  lead:  for,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  are  not  too  many  bachelor-maids  in  or  around 
the  city.  Of  course,  European  gentlemen  and  men  of  travels,  who 
come  here  in  large  numbers,  are  instantly  attracted  to  our  women 

 and  the  attraction  is  mutual,  as  the  many  romantic  and  sudden 

marriages  taking  place  here  constantly  prove.  So,  after  all,  the 
charge  of  slowness  may  be  a  more  just  one  than  the  charge  of 
selfishness. 

But,  we  are  not  good  at  guessing,  and  we  cordially  invite  the 
bachelors  to  throw  the  true  light  on  this  serious  question.  For  we 
would  not  think  badly  of  them  for  the  world— if  we  had  any  kind 
of  a  decent  excuse. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Woman  Suffrage  tlie  Keynote  of  tlie  Great 

Biennial  Convention 


Other  Topics  Also  Play  Important  Part 

By  Florence  L.  Heath 
Special  Correspondent  for  " Ever'^rvoman" 


Chicago,  June  19.  1914. 

AND  now  that  the  ten  days  of  the  Twelfth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs  have  gone  into 
history,  and  the  thousand  and  one  interests  of  this 
enormous  body  have  been  talked  over  and  worked 
over  and  planned  for  another  two  year  term,  in 
the  backward  harking  of  the  mind,  reviewing  the 
panorama  at  Chicago,  there  looms  one  master  ac- 
complishment, casting  a  shadow  for  the  time  over 
all  the  others.     It  spells  Suffrage. 

The  one  pulsing,  throbbing  note  of  the  entire 
gathering,  including  those  who  came  from  far  coun- 
tries and  for  the  most  part  could  but  feel  that  they 
were  on-lookers  rather  than  participators,  was 
suffrage  recognition.  Suffrage  was  the  keynote, 
the  dominant  and  the  subdominant  of  the  work 
offered  up  before  the  world  by  the  greatest  femi- 
nine organization  of  the  world.  There  was  op- 
position from  a  fair  minority,  some  from  anti- 
suffragists  and  some  from  those  who  argued  that 
suffrage  meant  pohtics  and  politics  meant  dissen- 
sion and  dissension  menaced  union,  wherem  there 
is  strength,  and,  in  any  event,  the  subject  was  not 
germane  to  the  business  of  the  organization.  But 
such  was  the  wave  of  feeling  among  the  big  ma- 
jority that  the  "antis"  and  the  doubters  were  cast 
up  like  spray  over  the  waters,  only  to  fall  back, 
forming  part  of  the  whole.  So  it  appeared  to  the 
on-looker. 

And  on  (he  suffrage  wave  rode  Mrs.  Percy 
Pennybacker  to  re-election  without  question.  For 
she  it  was  who  brought  the  resolution,  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Leach  of  Kentucky,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Illinois  suffragists,  and  spoken  for  by 
Mrs.  Lutie  Stearns  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  gen- 
eral body.  Hers  was  a  delicate  task,  in  view  of 
the  antagonistic  attitude  of  Texas,  with  other  south- 
ern States,  toward  suffrage,  though  she  herself 
favored  the  cause,  insofar  as  it  was  considered 
apart  from  the  Federation  business.  But  she  had 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  she  took 
the  only  consistent  stand,  with  the  result  that  what 
one  of  the  Iowa  women  termed  "the  lamest  elec- 
tion on  record,"  went  into  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Everybody  voted  her  in;  the  suffrage  ad- 
vocates, who  most  surely  would  have  put  up  an 
opposition  candidate,  and  the  Solid  South,  as  it 
were,  whose  delegates  naturally  desired  to  retain 
a  Southern  President. 

And  when  all's  said  and  done,  it  is  suf- 
frage which  must  be  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  other  thousand  and  one  splen- 
did projects,  to  accomplish  which  the  big  organiza- 
tion is  putting  forth  its  endeavor?  World  prog- 
ress, social  and  civic  work,  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, the  peace  movement,  child  welfare,  unem- 
ployment from  a  national  standpoont,  immigration 
problems,  white  slave  evils — these  are  not  problems 
for  the  kindergarten,  nor  yet  the  primary  school. 
So,  why  work  with  toys,  which  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  this  laboring  without  representation?  The  tack 
hammer  beats  down  no  barriers ;  the  toy  wedge 
opes  no  gates.  Suffrage  is  the  one  logical  solu- 
tion, the  first  and  foremost  step  to  achievement 
along  all  lines;  at  once  the  sesame  at  the  door  and 
the  weapon  to  the  hand.     The  federation  women 


know  it,  and  throughout  these  eight  days  of  strain 
and  agitation  the  subject  rose  and  rose  again  and 
each  time  it  was  mentioned  the  house  rang  with 
approval  of  it.  Thus  it  was  read  into  the  min- 
utes, and  it  has  come  about  that  the  convention  of 
1914  and  the  meeting  of  June  13th  in  particular, 
have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  f  ederation  as 
epoch-making  gatherings. 

Illinois,  Chicago  representing  it  as  hostess, 
with  its  recently  enfranchised  women,  was  partic- 
ularly enthused  over  the  resolution,  "  That  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  gives  the 
cause  of  political  equality  for  men  and  women  its 
moral  support  by  recording  its  earnest  belief  in  the 
cause  of  political  equality  regardless  of  sex."  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  not  yet  af- 
filiated with  clubs  will  join  old  ones  or  form  new, 
to  swell  the  Federation's  numbers  in  newborn  real- 
ization of  what  it  means  to  have  back  of  them  in 
their  earnest  efforts  and  desires  a  great  influential 
body  of  now  redoubled  power,  beside  which  that 
of  individuals,  and  individual  societies,  is  as  star- 
light to  sunlight  on  this  earth. 

To  Illinois  women  came  the  added  joy — on 
the  very  day  of  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage  resolu- 
tion— of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  holding  the 
Illinois  Woman's  Suffrage  Act  of  1913  constitu- 
tional, and  wildly  did  they  lead  the  cheering 
quickly  taken  up  by  Colorado,  California,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Iowa  and  some  of  the  Southern 
delegates,  with  a  thousand  more  scattered  through- 
out all  States,  not  omitting  the  foreign  countries 
representatives  who  added  their  huzzas  lo  the  gen- 
eral demonstration.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Pennybacker, 
than  whom  never  president  wielded  gavel  with  bet- 
ter results,  raise  the  hammer  for  striking  till  the 
last  echoes  answered  back  the  cheering. 

Thus  rose  the  climax  of  one  Federation  day, 
marked  as  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Il- 
linois Suffrage  bill,  the  day  of  the  adoption  by  the 
organization  of  the  resolution,  and  the  date  of  the 
upholding  of  the  law  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  I  3th  may  be  named 
election  day,  set  for  the  1  6th,  and  bringing  the  an- 
ticipated unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates,  number- 
ing 1,823  at  this  biennial,  though  the  legal  votes 
amounted  to  1  1  20.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Sneath  got  over 
a  thousand  votes  for  first  vice-president,  and  Mrs. 
Giorgia  A.  Bacon  for  second  vice-president  cap- 
lured  all  but  seven  of  the  entire  ballot,  so  that  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  the  voting  was  not  spir- 
ited, in  the  sense  generally  applied  to  this  other- 
wise estimable  word.  And  memorable  also,  is 
this  day,  for  the  endorsement  of  temperance  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  it 
was  marked  too  by  the  raising,  inside  one  hour,  of 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $20,000.  To  this 
fund  was  added  the  contribution  of  Mrs.  William 
T.  Helmuth,  "Mother  of  the  Federation,  '  as  she 
is  called,  who  celebrated  her  seventy-sixth  birthday 
with  the  presentation  to  the  Federation  of  a  dollar 
for  each  anniversary  and  who  was  breakfasted  by 
the  New  York  delegation  and  showered  with 
flowers  the  livelong  day. 

The  curious  among  the  general  public,  as  well 
as  all  those  for  whom  the  Auditorium  was  espe- 
cially engaged,  were  drawn  in  tremendous  num- 
bers Wednesday  evening  when  the  last  programme 


was  heard,  and  on  this  night  came  the  only  hitch 
to  the  almost  faultless  arrangements  of  the  local 
biennial  board.  And  all  because  a  daughter  of  a 
President  of  these  United  States  had  consented  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Many  of  the  women  before  this  eventful 
evening,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
biennial  that  had  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
small  metropolis  in  numbers,  should  have  engaged 
the  Coliseum,  instead  of  the  Auditorium  with  a 
4000  seating  capacity.  They  knew  it  when 
'President's  Night"  and  Miss  Wilson  arrived, 
and  chairmen  of  committees  and  blue-badged  dele- 
gates had  time  to  think — shut  out  in  the  corridors 
and  driven  from  the  private  entrance  leading  to  the 
hotel  into  the  streets  by  dutious  officers  of  the  law, 
along  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  city.  Alas 
for  the  hospitality  committee,  and  all  the  local  staff 
who  worked  together  with  such  courage  and  pa- 
tience and  whose  praises  had  been  sung  from  the 
first  day  of  entry  of  the  strangers  within  our  gates. 
Fwelve  thousand  persons  surging  at  the  doors — 
twelve  thousand  voices  buzzing  till  the  noise  took 
on  the  sound  of  an  incipient  not — twelve  thousand 
feet  tapping  and  pattering  on  the  pavement  seemed 
an  army  on  the  march,  and  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments of  a  two  million  and  a  half  city  felt 
called  upon  to  act.  For  ordinances  must  be  re- 
spected, and  was  there  not  one  ordering  congested 
humanity  dispersed?  Wherefore  the  Auditorium 
doors  must  be  opened  long  before  the  usual  time 
to  let  the  army  in  that  had  spread  a  block  eacb 
way  in  Congress  street  and  was  overflowing  into 
Wabash  avenue  and  the  big  boulevard  named  for 
Michigan.  The  command  was  given,  and  the  mob 
surged  in  past  guards  and  ushers  and  special  po- 
lice, none  of  whom  could  distinguish  a  State  presi- 
dent, delegate  or  committee  woman  from  any  mere 
curious  outsider.  Not  a  badge  could  be  seen  in 
the  crush,  and  many  were  the  dignitaries  left  with- 
out when  the  second  command — this  time  from 
the  fire  department — went  forth  to  close  the  doors, 
as  standing  room  only  followed  quickly  the  stam- 
pede for  admission. 

Mrs.  Willis  Glover  Wood,  chairman  of  hos- 
pitality and  vice-chairman  on  the  local  biennial 
board,  was  among  those  caught  on  the  outside 
when  the  doors  shut  in  the  faces  of  several  hun- 
dreds, as  were  several  other  local  officials,  who, 
knowing  the  time  at  which  the  doors  of  the  hall 
were  accustomed  to  open,  delayed  their  coming 
purposely  to  avoid  waiting  in  the  throng  for  en- 
trance. They  reckoned  not  on  the  1 2,000  and 
their  early  congregating,  nor  on  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  police  and  firemen.  The  board 
was  prepared  for  a  crowd,  but  no  intimation  had 
been  made  by  the  managers  of  the  hall  that  doors 
would  be  thrown  open  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual.  In  fact,  the  management  did  not  know  this 
itself  until  the  orders  came  peremptorily. 

Mrs.  Wood  did  yeoman  service  on  the  out- 
side, explaining  and  pacifying  the  irates  who,  with 
small  gloved  fists,  were  pummelling  the  big  doors, 
making  about  as  much  impression  on  those  within 
as  so  many  moth  millers  against  a  window  pain. 
Mrs.  Wood  explained  about  the  congestion  and 
the  police  duties  in  big  cities,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  12,000  or  more  to  get  in  and  just  500 
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seats  for  the  public,  after  all  the  entitled  members 
were  seated.  She  finally  announced  the  cheering 
news  that  Mrs.  George  Bass,  chairman  of  the  lo- 
cal board,  had  arranged  for  an  overflow  meeting 
in  the  Florentine  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  across 
the  street,  at  which  Miss  Margaret  Wilson  had 
promised  to  speak  after  leaving  the  Auditorium. 
And  thus  the  day  was  saved.  The  partially  ap- 
peased women  after  singing  "Glory,  glory  Halle- 
luja,  as  we  go  Marching  On!"  put  the  words  into 
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action  and  marched  over  to  the  beautiful,  if  unven- 
tilated,  Florentme  room,  where  an  impromptu  pro- 
gram was  hurriedly  gotten  together,  awaiting  Miss 
Wilson's  coming. 

The  affair  was  interesting  and  took  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  symposium,  as  Mrs.  Alice  Henry  of 
Australia  talked  instructively  and  wittily  on  suf- 
frage in  her  country,  and,  following  her,  the  same 
topic  was  asked  from  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
president  of  the  California  State  Federation,  the 
Illinois  women  taking  special  interest  in  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer's explanation  of  the  methods  employed  by 
their  California  sisters  to  keep  posted  on  new  is- 
sues and  to  preserve  the  non-partisan  spirit  which 
is  being  so  much  agitated  by  the  better  class  of 
men  voters  in  the  initiation  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised Illinois  women.  The  method  of  studying 
the  various  legislative  measures,  weeding  out  the 
duplicates  and  getting  up  a  composite  bill  embody- 
ing the  best  from  all,  was  particularly  instructive, 
as  was  also  the  plan  of  getting  the  best  speakers 
before  the  various  clubs  on  both  sides  of  all  im- 
portant issues,  paving  the  way  thereby  for  intelli- 
gent judgment  and  voting. 

Mrs.  Palmer's  informal  talk  made  an  excel- 
lent introduction  for  Miss  Wilson's  address  on 
Social  and  Civic  Centers,  for,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter  does  or  does  not  believe  in  suf- 
frage— and  she  gave  the  impression  that  she  does 
not — the  idea  advocated  by  her  of  establishing 
neighborhood  "meeting  houses,"  for  the  discussion 
of  neighborhood  and  municipal  interests,  calls  for 
just  such  speakers  on  both  sides  of  every  question, 
political  or  otherwise. 

Miss  Wilson  plunged  into  her  subject  without 
preliminary  greetings,  spoke  with  a  slight  lisp,  but 
most  directly  and  was  decidedly  impersonal  and 
democratic  in  her  manner,  regarding  her  audience 
not  as  individuals  but  as  a  unit.  She  is  the  pic- 
ture of  her  father,  and  gave  the  impression  of  be- 
ing tempermentally  and  intellectually  related  to 
him.  She  was  simply  gowned  in  pale  blue  with- 
out garniture. 

Wednesday  closed  the  biennial  officially, 
though  many  stayed  over  for  the  automobile  toitrs 
for  which  several  hundred  cars  v/ere  provided  by 
the  big  machine  firms,  by  arrangement  with  the  lo- 


cal board.  Also  there  was  the  reception  at  the 
Potter  Palmer  castle,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
2000  of  the  visiting  clubwomen,  and  a  luncheon 
in  the  Hutchinson  Men's  Commons  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Social  pleasures  in  abundance 
were  provided,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  ten 
days,  every  State  giving  a  dinner  and  the  hospital- 
ity commission  providing  many  divertisements.  I  he 
pageant  at  the  Art  Institute  and  the  open-air  en- 
tertainment of  the  school  children  were  features, 
and  a  visit  to  Hull  House  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Jane  Addams  was  instructive  and  edifying. 

A  perfect  system  of  caring  for  emergency 
cases  of  illness  and  accident,  which  are  bound  to 
occur  in  large  gatherings  of  this  kind,  was  arranged 
by  the  Emergency  Commission,  of  which  Dr. 
Bertha  Van  Hoosen  of  international  reputation, 
was  chairman.  The  Medical  Women's  Club  of 
Chicago  and  the  After  Dinner  Club  were  drawn 
on  for  physicians,  two  of  whom  were  on  duty  all 
the  time,  each  physician  chosen  serving  two  hours. 
A  fully  equipped  temporary  hospital  was  opened 
in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  and  at  the  Art  Institute 
and  principal  loop  hotels  were  stations  with  Red 
Cross  nurses  in  attendance. 

While  no  serious  illnesses  developed,  an  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  service  rendered,  when  it  is 
stated  that  on  one  day  twenty  women  were  cared 
for  at  the  various  stations,  and  at  times  all  the 
beds  at  the  temporary  hospital  were  filled.  Among 
the  accidents  were  a  number  of  sprained  ankles 
and  one  broken  collar,  as  reported  by  Vice-Chair- 
man  Dr.  Louis  Lindsay  Wynkoop. 

But  all's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the  Federa- 
tion to  a  woman  declared  on  leaving  that  never,  no 
never,  was  greater  courtesy,  care  and  consideration 
shown  the  Federation  members  in  any  city,  while 
the  word  that's  going  round  throughout  the  world 
of  clubwomen  is  that  courtesy  and  goodfellowship 
and  patient  attention  that  was  almost  superhuman 
was  the  rule  in  meeting  and  lobby.  These  did 
much  to  make  the  1914  Biennial  the  success  it 
proved,  both  socially  and  in  the  greater  issues. 

Women  Who  Helped 
Win  tke  Suffrage 
Resolution 

There  was  not  a  single  event  of  the 
biennial  convention  of  America's  clubwomen, 
that  adjourned  a  few  days  ago  in  Chicago 
that  was  not  an  evidence  of  progress  and  an  or- 
ganized desire  to  help  humanity,  especially  the 
children  and  the  mothers  of  the  earth.  Mrs. 
Pennybacker  proved  her  fitness  for  the  high  posi- 
tion she  holds  and  was  most  loyally  elected  to 
carry  on  the  work  according  to  her  high  ideals 
for  another  term.  While  there  is  no  rule,  the 
precedent  has  been  well  established  to  confer  this 
honor  on  the  woman  who  makes  good  the  first  lime 
and  then  when  her  second  term  is  over  there  is  no 
talk  of  further  tenure  in  office.  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt 
Decker  set  a  high  standard  when  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Clubs  and  all  women 
must  look  to  their  record  if  they  keep  it  where 
Mrs.  Decker  placed  it  in  service  of  an  un- 
selfish kind,  backed  by  brains  and  tact.  If  Mrs. 
Pennybacker  excels  her  in  any  one  personal  qual- 
ity it  is  that  of  tact,  for  after  all  there  is  a  cer- 
tain charm  in  the  well  bred  southern  woman's 
manners  that  is  hard  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
excel. 

When  the  biennial  met  in  San  Francisco  two 
years  ago,  cur  women  made  much  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  delegates  as  only  San  Fran- 
cisco women  know  how  to  do.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Den- 
niston  was  chairman  of  the  local  board  and  it  was 
not  so  by  accident.     The  California  women  knew 


just  what  they  were  about  when  they  elected  her 
to  fill  that  position.  This  year  in  Chicago  she 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  biennial 
again,  this  time  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  No  more  competent  woman  could 
have  been  chosen.  Her  breadth  of  vision  and 
lack  of  fads  made  her  ideal  for  the  position,  and 
her  convictions  that  the  majority  ought  to  rule, 
lielped  all  those  resolutions  that  were  backed  by 
a  following  that  could  enforce  what  it  believed. 
She  was  quite  the  heroine  of  the  hour  when  she 
read  the  resolution  on  equal  suffrage  and  moved 
its  adoption  as  is  customary  for  the  chairman  to 
do  with  all  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee. 
There  were  cheers  and  tears  and  sighs  and  smiles 
and  finally  a  flood  of  music,  as  those  women  who 
have  made  a  religion  out  of  the  freedom  of 
women,  started  to  sing,  "In  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea.  As  He 
died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  them 
free,  while  my  soul  goes  marching  on." 

There  were  two  reasons  why  the  California 
delegation  was  one  of  the  favorites — on  account 
of  the  Exposition  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  hostesses  last  time,  and  many  already 
knew  them.  During  the  "off  year"  it  is  custo- 
mary to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in 
some  large  city,  and  it  is  an  event  only  second  to 
the  biennial  itself.  Our  delegates  asked  that  this 
meeting  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  this  will  happen  during  the  convention 
period  of  the  Exposition. 

Much  gratitude  has  been  expressed  all  over 
America  to  Mrs.  Pennybacker,  the  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  for 
using  her  influence  in  favor  of  the  endorsement  by 
the  federation  of  National  suffrage.  Mrs.  Penny- 
backer,  though  a  southern  woman,  has  personally 
advocated  suffrage  ever  since  she  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  that  time  on  she  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  subject. 

Her  meeting  with  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  California,  and  that  of  the  other  women 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  who  so  ably  supported  Mrs. 
Palmer  in  her  efforts  to  have  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Denniston  passed,  caused  her  to 
use  her  influence  with  much  enthusiasm  in  favor 
of  the  longed  for  measure. 


MRS.    E.   G.  DENNISTON 
California   Secretary   of   the   General   Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs 
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TKe  Regeneration  of  Politics 

Bv  James  D.  Phelan 
Democratic  Candidate  for  United  Slates  Senator 

Once  in  the  history  of  the  world  productive  la- 
bor was  held  in  low  esteem.  The  few  governed, 
and  condemned  the  many  to  war-like  service  or 
industrial  servitude.  The  arts  and  crafts  languished 
because  the  army  and  the  church  attracted  the  best 
talent.     There  was  no  other  field. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder,  however,  special- 
ized the  profession  of  arms,  reduced  the  size  of 
armies  and  released  the  average  man  from  military 
duty.  It  gave  to  the  field  of  industry  a  new  and 
profitable  opportunity  for  man's  activities.  Then, 
with  the  growth  of  civilization,  the  arts  of  peace 
conferred  dignity  upon  labor. 

Politics,  like  labor,  was  once  approbrious,  but 
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there  has  been  a  momentous  change.  Under  the 
old  boss  and  convention  system  the  machine  ruled, 
and  politicians  were  regarded  with  disfavor.  1  he 
paths  to  public  life  were  not  clean.  But  with  the 
expansion  of  democracy  and  the  assumption  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  in  recent  years,  of  their  fun- 
damental political  rights,  expressed  in  direct  par- 
ticipation in  elections — both  primary  and  general 
— the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  recall, 
politics  has  lost  most  of  its  approbrious  character. 
Politics  has  ,  in  other  words,  been  accorded  a 
higher  place,  because  it  has  become  the  duty  of  all 
the  people  to  qualify  themselves  as  politicians.  Just 
as  labor  has  taken  on  an  added  dignity  because  it 
had  become  the  lot  of  all,  so  too  has  politics.  We 
live  in  a  commercal  age  as  well  as  in  a  democratic 
age. 

Under  the  changed  conditions,  the  people  will 
have  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  voting.  As  la- 
bor has  become  a  necessity  for  civilization,  the 
practice  of  politics  has  become  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful democracy.  The  politician  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  philosopher  in  action.  Instead  of 
closeting  himself,  he  goes  out  into  the  open  among 


his  fellows  and  endeavors  to  apply  the  wisdom 
which  study  and  observation  teaches  to  the  prac- 
tical business  of  the  government. 

It  is  a  splendid  privilege,  making  for  manhood 
and  independence,  to  be  able,  as  in  the  primaries, 
today  to  meet  the  people  and  declare  one's  purpose 
to  dedicate  one's  energies  to  the  public  service  sub- 
ject only  to  the  public  will,  and  to  define  one's 
position  on  public  questions.  No  more  the  mach- 
inations, schemings,  corrupt  manipulations  and  bar- 
gainings with  bosses,  conventions,  combinations  and 
interests.  The  cards  are  all  on  the  table.  The 
game  is  fair.  Hence  the  new  dignity  which  has 
come  to  practical  politics  in  w'hich  all  men  and 
women  can  participate  without  losing  their  self- 
respect.  Patriotism  has  taken  the  place  of  plun- 
der; service  the  place  of  spoils. 

But  what  has  done  much  to  raise  the  tone  of 
our  politics  is  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Their  standards  must  be  now  taken  into  account, 
and  they  demand  good  men,  higher  ideals  and 
nobler  aims.  They  impart  culture  to  what  had  in 
American  public  life  fallen  into  disrepute  and  suf- 
fered to  deteriorate. 

Politics  will  henceforth  be  cleaner,  assemb- 
lages more  orderly  and  conduct  more  decorous. 
At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
political  life  been  more  attractive.  It  has  been 
made  free,  just  as  the  government  and  the  business 
of  the  country  have  been  largely  emancipated  un- 
der the  "New  Freedom"  policies  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  scholarship,  courage,  high  personal  honor 
and  practical  sense  which  the  President  has  brought 
to  his  task,  have,  in  themselves,  been  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  a  realization  of  better  things.  He 
points  the  way,  he  sets  the  pace,  he  marches  with 
the  procession.  What  patriotic  man  or  woman 
will  not  be  disposed  to  help  him  in  his  work?  He 
summons  every  honest,  patriotic  and  forward- 
looking  man  and  woman  to  his  side,  and  in  his 
own  language — "God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail 
them  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me." 

To  have  such  a  leader  and  follow  in  such  a 
cause  cheers  effort  and  dignifies  action. 


Political  Jottings 

There  is  not  much  heard  of  Mr.  Griffin 
around  San  Francisco,  for  the  sentiment  seems  to 
be  largely  in  favor  of  James  D.  Phelan  for  United 
States  Senator  on  the  Democratic  side.  Across 
the  bay,  in  his  own  home,  Mr.  Knowland  seems 
to  be  It  in  the  Republican  camp,  while  in  San 
Francisco  Sam  Shortridge's  friends  are  working 
hard.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  talks  a  good  bit  about 
Mr.  Heney  and  seems  to  have  a  number  of  women 
with  her,  and  outside  the  talk  is  for  Mr.  Rowell 
on  the  Progressive  ticket.  A  prophet  would  have 
to  go  a  long  ways  from  home  to  tell  how  things 
intend  to  be  on  August  25th. 


EvervTvortjan  insists  that  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  women  in  California  who  could  perside 
over  the  Senate  of  the  State  with  grace  and  grit, 
but  not  one  of  them  wants  the  place.  No  woman 
has  been  mentioned  seriously  for  any  State  office 
except  Mrs.  Davidson,  who  is  running  on  a  non- 
partisan ticket,  as  the  law  requires,  for  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  And  she  is  a 
woman  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  place,  as  all 
women  should  be  before  offering  themselves  for 
service  to  the  State. 


Mrs.  Clarence  Todd,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Assembly  from  the  Twenty-fourth  District  of 
San  Francisco,  is  the  mother  of  two  small  children. 


Samuel  M.  Shortridge  Asks 
Party  Support  for 
First  Time 

For  thirty  years  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  has 
worked  for  the  Republican  party.  No  task  has 
been  too  arduous,  nor  no  trip  too  long  for  him 
to  undertake  if  at  the  end  of  it  there  was  a  chance 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  party.  All  this,  too, 
without  ever  a  thought  or  desire  for  any  reward. 
He  has  probably  covered  more  territory  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  than 
any  other  one  man,  and  all  expenses  came  from 
his  own  pocket.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
asked  for  the  support  of  the  party  to  secure  any 
public  office. 


SAMUEL   M.  SHORTRIDGE 


The  following  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Women's  Republican  League  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  with  others  very  similar  adopted  by  the 
Women's  Republican  Clubs  of  Los  Angeles  and 
of  San  Diego,  tell  of  his  popularity  among  the 
women  voters  of  Southern  California. 

Resolution  of  the  Women's  Republican  League 
of  Los  Angeles  County  indorsing  Samuel  M. 
Shortridge  for  United  States  Senator: 

"Whereas,  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  has  ever 
been  the  acknowledged  standard  bearer  among 
men  for  the  political  rights  of  women  and  by  his 
unanswerable  logic  men  were  convinced  that  the 
women  citizens  of  California  were  entitled  to  equal 
expression  of  their  political  opinions;  and 

"Whereas,  upon  every  great  question  involv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people,  the  interests  of  labor, 
its  prosperity  and  happiness,  Mr.  Shortridge  has 
stood  boldly  forth  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the 
Republican  party  and  demanding  a  continuance 
of  its  policies; 

"Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going, and  in  recognition  of  past  services  to  our 
common  cause,  as  also  an  evidence  of  our  faith  m 
Mr.  Shortridge,  in  his  integrity,  loyalty  and  su- 
perior ability  to  represent  California  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  we,  the  Woman's  Republican 
League  of  Los  Angeles  County,  do  hereby  en- 
dorse Samuel  M.  Shortridge  as  our  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  work  and  vote  for  the  success  of  his  candidacy." 
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WOMAN'S  PLACE 

HER  LEGAL  STATUS  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT 

AND  FUTURE 

By  Judge  Clayton  Herrington 

"The  principle  which  regulates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the  trvo  sexes — the  legal 
subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong  in  itself;  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human 
improvenient;  and  ought  to  be  replaced  bv  a  principle  of  perfect  equalitv,  admiting  no  power  or 
privilege  on  the  one  side,  nor  disabililv  on  the  other." — JoHN  Stuart  Mill. 


[Editorial  Note. — The  Honorable  Judge 
Clayton  Herrington,  who  served  for  many  years  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  has  had  unutual 
experience  in  the  law,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
applied  to  women,  has  consented  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  for  Evervwoman,  which  will  make  it 
plain  to  the  readers  that  there  are  many  changes 
necessary,  even  in  our  laws  of  today,  beiore 
women  have  anything  like  equal  rights.  The 
following  is  the  third  of  this  series.] 

ONE  brand  of  that  code  of  laws,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Common  Law  of  England, 
and  of  the  United  States  as  well,  is  de- 
voted to  what  are  called  Legal  Maxims,  brief  and 
terse  statements  of  legal  doctrines  and  principles. 
Most  of  them  are  admirable  statements  of  the  law, 
considered  merely  as  statements;  some  others  are 
highly  eulogistic  of  the  law  as  such,  and  like  most 
self  -praise  are  not  always  to  be  accepted  without 
some  reserve.  Thus — "Law  is  the  perfection  of 
reason,  and  whatever  is  not  reason  is  not  law." 

"Law  never  works  an  injury,  or  does  a 
wrong." 

"The  law  of  England  is  the  law  of  mercy." 

These  are  strong  enough  surely,  but  as  if  to 
hedge  a  little,  another  maxim  declares  that  "Law 
does  not  always  define  exactly,  but  trusts  in  the 
judgment  of  good  men." 

And,  as  the  only  instance  of  humor  in  juris- 
prudence, another  maxim  solemnly  announces, 
"Law  abhors  delay." 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  historical  interest, 
but  of  present  practical  importance,  to  women  to 
observe  how  the  principles  expressed  in  these 
maxims  have  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life;  to  note  how  that  "perfection  of  reason," 
that  "mercy,"  and  that  "justice"  of  the  law  have 
been  understood  by  the  "good  men"  who  have  leg- 
islated concerning  the  relations  of  men  and  women, 
of  husband  and  wife.  And  so  to  observe  i?  of 
peculiar  importance  to  women  in  those  States  where 
equal  suffrage  prevails  and,  by  consequence,  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  redress  as  to  these  laws 
enacted  when  the  judgment  of  "good  men"  was 
dormant. 

For  instance — by  the  Common  Law,  husband 
and  wife  were  but  one  person,  and  that  one  was 
the  husband;  the  legal  existence  of  the  wife  was 
for  most  purposes  suspended  during  marriage,  and 
her  identity  was  merged,  submerged  rather,  in  that 
of  the  husband.  He  was  (and  still  is)  the  "head 
of  the  family,"  and  as  such  had  (and  has)  the 


general  right  to  regulate  the  household,  its  expenses, 
its  visitors,  and  to  exercise  general  control  of  its 
management.  An  early  Massachusetts  case  ruled 
that,  although  the  husband  was  a  drunkard,  and 
the  wife  supported  the  family  by  her  own  and  un- 
aided industry,  he  still  continued  the  "head  of  the 
family,"  sodden  and  inebriated  though  that  head 
might  be. 

As  husband,  and  solely  because  of  his  sex,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  custody,  services  and  earnings 
of  the  children.  That  barbarous  doctrine  was  the 
law  in  California  until  1913.  It  was  changed  by 
the  amendment  to  Section  197  of  the  Civil  Code 
of  our  State  which  confers  an  equal  right  in  that 
respect  upon  husband  and  wife. 

(Be  it  noted  that  this  fundamentally  just  rule 
as  to  one  of  the  most  important  relations  of  life, 
was  not  established  until  after  the  adoption  in  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  of  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  to 
our  Constitution.) 

It  was,  and  in  California  still  is,  the  husband  s 
right  to  choose  the  place  and  mode  of  living,  to 
which  the  wife  must  conform. 

The  early  Common  Law  recognized  the  hus- 
band's right  to  chastise  his  wife,  providing  it  was 
not  done  in  "a  cruel  or  violent  manner,"  and  pro- 
viding that  if  a  switch  were  used  it  might  not  be 
any  larger  than  his  thmub,  but  might  be  as  thick 
as  his  finger!  As  if  any  blow  inflicted  upon  any 
woman  by  any  means — switch,  club  or  fist — could 
be  anything  but  cruel,  violent,  brutal  to  the  last  ex- 
treme of  cowardly  tyranny.  For  very  shame's 
sake  this  savage  doctrine  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  code,  but  the  right  it  conferred  is  not  infre- 
quently asserted  in  this  year  of  grace  by  some  still 
savage  descendants  of  these  old  savages. 

During  the  marriage  the  wife's  earnings  vested 
absolutely  in  the  husband — but  his  earnings  were 
his  alone.  She  acquired  on  marriage  no  interest 
in  his  property,  but  as  to  him  the  fact  of  marriage 
operated  as  a  gift  of  all  her  movable  effects.  So 
far  was  this  doctrine  carried  that  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  make  a  gift  to  her  of  anything,  even 
of  her  own  earnings,  for  being  already  and  always 
legally  his,  the  gift  of  such  property  was  only  a 
gift  to  himself.  Property  purchased  by  the  hus- 
band with  money  or  proceeds  of  her  .separate  es- 
tate became  his  property,  and  this  right  attached 
to  property  coming  to  her  by  will  or  by  inheritance. 
His  control  of  her  property,  when  not  restricted  by 
an  ante-nuptial  contract,  was  unlimited;  he  could 
squander  it,  give  it  away,  bequeath  it  by  his  will 
to  a  stranger,  and  at  his  death,  though  she  survived 
him,  the  property  was  subject  to  the  claims  of  his 
creditors.  When  her  lands  were  sold,  the  money 
paid  for  them  became  his,  not  hers.  When  lands 
were  deeded  or  willed  to  both,  an  estate  was 
created  of  which  he  had  the  sole  use.  Her  deed, 
and  her  contracts,  were  not  voidable  merely,  but 
absolutely  void  from  the  beginning,  but  he  could 
deed  and  contract  at  his  own  pleasure. 


Even  the  protection  of  the  criminal  law  was  in 
many  instances  denied  her.  He  could  slander  her 
and  not  be  subject  to  punishment;  he  could  outrage 
her  person  and  go  scot  free.  Even  though  the 
marriage  were  dissolved  by  divorce  for  the  most 
cruel  wrongs  inflicted  by  him,  still  she  could  not 
sue  him  on  account  of  them.  In  rare  and  extreme 
cases  a  divorce  might  be  granted,  but  that  was  her 
only  remedy — the  law  deemed  that  enough  and 
she  may  have  thought  it  was.  If  she  were  in- 
jured by  the  act  of  a  blind  person,  she  could  not 
by  herself  maintain  an  action  for  her  own  pain 
and  suffering.  From  one  who  alienated  her  af- 
fections from  her  husband,  he  could  recover 
damages,  but  she  could  maintain  no  such  action 
against  one  who  stole  her  husband  from  her. 

Such  was  the  barbaric  code  of  barbarous  men 
— the  "good  men  "  of  whom  the  maxim  speaks. 
Innumerable  instances  of  like  kind  could  be  cited 
from  the  Common  Law — the  savage  product  of 
savages  who,  not  content  with  enslaving  women, 
enslaved  their  fellow  men,  tortured  them  to  secure 
confessions  of  guilt,  burned  women  for  the  abso- 
lutely impossible  crime  of  witchcraft,  killed  human 
beings  for  differences  in  religious  opinion,  chose  or 
weakly  endured  the  dominion  of  kings  and  rulers 
who  committed  with  impunity  nearly  every  known 
form  of  crime. 

It  is  not  asserted  here  that  in  our  day  that  code 
survives  in  its  original  and  hideous  completeness. 
Some  of  its  cruelty  and  folly  and  injustice  have 
been  done  away  with  by  legislative  enactments  in 
more  recent  years.  Chattel  slavery  was  abolished 
in  England  near  a  century  ago,  persons  accused 
of  crime  are  no  longer  tortured,  witchcraft  and 
persecution  on  account  of  opinion  are  things  dead, 
damned  and  forgotten,  and  kings  and  rulers  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  same  standards  of  de- 
cent living  as  obtain  among  respectable  people. 
The  Common  Law  improved  as  men  improved, 
and  they  improved  as  education  became  more  gen- 
erally diffused  and  as  the  conception  of  individual 
rights  took  form  and  was  more  generally  asserted. 

There  is  no  lesson  more  clearly  taught  by  his- 
tory than  that  irresponsible,  arbitrary  power  will 
be  abused  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  pos- 
sess it.  The  desire  for  personal  or  class  aggran- 
dizement, unrestrained  by  law,  led  to  the  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  which  has  been  cited.  But  both 
in  England  and  America  the  hateful  spirit  of  it  still 
has  sway  in  marked  degree  in  the  relations  of  men 
and  women,  and  there  survive  vicious  instances  of 
its  exercise,  for  which  justification  is  sought  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  assumed  natural  inferiority  of 
women. 

Of  these  unjust  discriminations  I  shall  speak 
in  the  next  article  of  this  series,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  legal  subjection  of 
women  now  exists,  and  what  changes  in  the  law 
women  may  effect,  now  that  equal  suffrage  has 
given  them  power  to  enforce  their  just  demands. 


£  VERY  WOMAN 
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Aiding  San  Francisco's  Visitors 

The  Exposition  Society  for  Travelers  Aid 


With  the  realization  that  there  is  welfare  work 
to  do  for  any  large  world-gathering,  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position decided  not  to  waste  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  in  establishing  a  Travelers'  Aid  simply 
for  1915.  As  San  Francisco  should  have  such  a 
society,  the  Woman's  Board  took  all  the  initial 
steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. This  it  did  by  enlisting  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  men  and  women  prominent  in  every  creed 
and  in  every  important  business  enterprise  in  the 
counties  around  San  Francisco  bay. 

Much  preliminary  work  was  done  and  now  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California  is  an  incor- 
porated entity,  with  all  the  details  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency  that  it  will,  on  July  I ,  formally 
take  over  and  develop  on  a  much  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  scale  the  work  formerly  done  at  the 
Ferry  Building  and  other  points  of  entry  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  \'oung  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California, 
therefore,  is  a  non-sectarian,  non-political,  perma- 
nent organization,  now  firmly  established  upon  a 
sound  business  basis,  with  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  all  classes  of  good  people,  to  take  care 
of  the  great  volume  of  travel  which  will  come  to 
San  Francisco  next  year,  and  for  all  succeedmg 
years.  It  is  incorporated  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  it  will  con- 
tinue general  work  and  give  all  assistance  possible 
in  assimilating  the  immigration  which  will  certainly 
come  with  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  (after  which  the  San  Francisco  society  was 
patterned)  held  this  month  in  New  York,  Miss 
Anna  Beaver  and  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn  of 
the  San  Francisco  society  appeared  before  the  con- 
vention, told  of  the  work  inaugurated  in  California, 
and  asked  the  Eastern  organization  to  send  its  gen- 
eral secretary  and  national  organizer.  Grin  C. 
Baker,  to  San  Francisco  this  summer  to  give  the 
western  society  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  in 
getting  the  work  started.  The  request  was  granted 
without  any  condition  whatever,  the  New  York  so- 
ciety realizing  that  San  Francisco  is  now  the  one 
place  in  the  whole  country  where  Mr.  Baker  could 
be  most  useful.  Mr.  Baker  will  come  to  this  State 
as  soon  as  he  can  arrange  for  the  transference  of  his 
New  York  responsibilities,  which  must  be  con- 
ducted in  just  the  same  general  manner  during  his 
absence. 

M.  H.  Robbins  Jr.  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  president  of  the  new 
Travelers'  Aid  Society,  and  the  vice-presidents  are 
Bishop  Hanna  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Bishop 
Hughes  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and  Rabbi 
Martin  A.  Meyer.  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst  is  the 
honorary  president.  The  honorary  vice-presidents 
are  Archbishop  P.  W.  Riordan,  Bishop  William 
Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Charles 
B.  Alexander,  the  latter  now  of  New  York.  Mil- 
ton H.  Esberg  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Travelers,  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  race,  creed 
or  class  may  come  to  California  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  met  when  they  arrive,  that  they 
will  receive  all  information  and,  when  necessary, 
full  guidance  and  protection.  This  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  (he  Exposition  Exploitation  De- 
partment. The  California  society  has  been  fash- 
ioned in  every  fundamental  respect  after  that  of 
New  York,  with  which  the  western  organization 
will  officially  co-operate. 


Last  January  the  Woman's  Board  sent  out  a 
call  to  all  churches,  every  prominent  commercial 
body,  and  every  railroad  and  steamship  company 
in  San  Francisco  and  cities  about  the  bay.  In  all 
cases  the  response  was  immediate  and  the  interest 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  Grin  C.  Baker,  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
who  came  to  California  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
western  organization. 

Knowing  that  California  would  have  its  im- 
migration problems  with  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
the  Woman's  Board  decided  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization  rather  than  one  for  the  temporary  wel- 
fare work  necessary  during  the  Exposition  year. 
From  now,  until  after  the  Exposition,  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society  will  be  an  allied  Exposition  activity. 
President  Moore  endorses  most  heartily  the  for- 
mation of  the  permanent  organization.  Vice- 
president  R.  B.  Hale  is  a  member  of  the  board. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exposition  the  Information 
Bureaus  will  be  handled  jointly  by  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society  and  the  Exploitation  Division  of  the 
Exposition.     This  will  mean  efficiency. 

The  Exploitation  Department  of  the  Exposi- 
tion will  list  and  endorse  hotels  and  restaurants  that 
may  be  relied  upon  not  to  increase  rates  and  prices, 
and  the  Travelers'  Aid  will  do  everything  else  that 
will  make  for  the  comfort  and  general  welfare  of 
the  traveler.  This  combination  of  big  forces  will 
mean  peace  of  mind  for  every  one  who  makes  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  1915  exposition. 

The  Woman's  Board,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  immigration  of  the  years  to  fol- 
low, is  organizing  the  women  of  every  county  in 
the  State  of  California.  That  organization  will 
take  up  Travelers'  Aid  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Woman's  Board,  meaning  that  a  traveler  may 
come  from  any  part  of  the  world  and  go  to  any 
county  of  this  vast  State,  protected  at  all  times  by 
the  agencies  of  the  Travelers'  Aid.  It  will  mean 
that  any  mother,  who  cannot  accompany  her  daugh- 
ter, may  trust  her  to  travel  alone  to  San  Francisco 
or  any  part  of  California.  It  will  mean  that  this 
girl  will  be  met  and  protected  upon  her  arrival,  will 
be  directed  to  a  home  where  she  may  be  safe  and 
comfortable. 

While  thoughts  of  protection  first  go  to  the 
girl  traveling  alone,  the  same  protection  and  guid- 
ance will  be  given  as  freely  and  fully  to  young  men. 
In  fact  Travelers'  Aid  would  be  a  failure  if  its 
help  and  protection  were  not  accorded  every 
traveler. 

The  Exposition  and  the  Travelers'  Aid  wish 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  right  intentioned  persons 
to  have  the  help  and  protection  of  every  good  man 
and  woman  during  their  stay  in  California. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  will  include  representations 
from  all  cities  around  the  bay. 

Following  IS  a  complete  list  of  the  directors: 
Mesdames  Phebe  Hearst,  Frederick  H.  Sanborn, 
Ernest  Simpson;  Mary  Prag,  Myer  Friedman, 
George  P.  Thurston,  G.  D.  Jacoby,  L.  P.  Crane, 
J.  W.  Stirling,  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  H.  E.  Ma- 
gee,  William  Hitchcock,  Anne  E.  Kalde;  the 
Misses  E.  G.  Trumbull,  Grace  M.  Fisher,  Anna 
Nicholson,  Sarah  Hagen;  Messrs.  Reuben  B. 
Hale,  George  Pardee,  Captain  William  Matson, 
F.  G.  Sanborn,  S.  B.  Folger,  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Hanna.  Rabbi  Martin  Meyer,  Capt.  A.  H.  Pay- 
son,  Bishop  Edwin  Hughes,  C.  S.  Stanton,  John 
P.  Young,  M.  H.  Robbins  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Levy, 
Warren  Olney  Jr.,  W.  J.  Dutton,  John  F.  Davis, 
Jesse  Lilienthal,  James  Horsburgh  Jr.,  H.  E.  A. 
Railton,  Carleton  Parker,  Rev.  C.  S.  Dutton, 
Archibald  Kains,  Milton  Esberg,  William  H. 
Crocker,  Rev.  Eugene  Benson,  S.  Veatch. 


The  Inalienable  Rights 
of  Childhood 

Two  people  who  have  made  a  specialty  of 
fofiological  problems,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Mrs. 
Stetson  Gilman,  have  given  utterance  lately  to  the 
sentiment  that  anything  tending  to  develop  sex  con- 
sciousness should  be  avoided.  Mr.  Wells,  in  the 
"World  Set  Free,"  shows  the  advanced  woman  as 
being  a  comrade,  a  worker,  a  citizen,  without  any 
sex  specialization,  and  Mrs.  Gilman  has  advocated 
the  idea  that  little  girls  using  dolls  as  playthings 
are  thereby  injured  in  that  this  tends  to  develop 
their  sex  consciousness. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  EveTyfvoman  to  advo- 
cate the  idea  that  over-development  of  sex  con- 
sciousness is  a  good  thing,  or  that  any  special 
development  of  sex  consciousness  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  fact  remains  that  little  girls 
play  with  dolls  apparently  because  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  citizen  and  the  mother.  The  same  instinct  is 
developed  in  boys  who  are  given  dolls  to  play  with, 
demonstrating  the  difference  between  citizens  and 
fathers.  A  normal  boy  up  to  a  certain  age  is  just 
as  fond  of  a  doll  for  a  plaything  as  is  his  sister. 
He  is  not  specially  benefitted  when  he  is  made 
ashamed  of  this  by  grown-ups.  It  seems  a  little 
like  stretching  the  idea  for  Mrs.  Gilman  to  assert 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  passion  of  a  child  for 
this  sort  of  a  plaything  is  only  another  indication 
of  over  development  of  the  sex  function.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  Evenxvoman  believes  that  the  sup- 
pression of  any  normal  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
child  tends  to  make  the  child  abnormal  and  the 
suppression  has  exactly  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Gilman 
claims  comes  from  the  indulgence  of  the  instinct. 
Childhood  is  entitled  to  certain  things  by  inalien- 
able right,  one  of  those  things  is  the  association 
with  youth.  A  child  who  grows  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  without  having  loved  several  live 
young  pets,  kittens,  chickens,  rabbits  or  even  little 
pigs  is  robbed  of  his  birthright. 

Every  child  should  know  the  feel  of  green 
grass  under  his  bare  feet  and  should  know  the  sound 
of  the  little  birds  in  their  nests,  and  all  of  those 
things  that  go  to  make  the  big  out  of  doors.  In 
addition  to  this  inalienable  right,  a  child  should  be 
indulged  in  whatever  tendencies  he  may  exhibit  to- 
ward a  plaything.  If  a  little  girl  prefers  a  doll, 
she  will  make  the  doll  out  of  a  corn  cob  or  a 
wooden  stick  with  a  rag  wrapped  around  it,  and 
she  will  love  it  just  as  tenderly  as  though  it  were 
a  French  creation,  costing  many  dollars.  If  she 
be  denied  this  plaything,  then  by  the  same  course 
of  reasoning  children  should  be  denied  all  play- 
things. Anyone  who  has  ever  known  or  talked 
with  a  grown  person  whose  childhood  was  an  ab- 
normal one,  that  is,  one  in  which  playthings  were 
denied  and  playmates,  will  realize  from  the  testi- 
mony of  that  "grown  up"  how  insufficient  and 
bleak  that  childhood  was,  and  how  the  memory  of 
it  is  not  the  quickening  and  enduring  stimulus 
through  all  life  like  the  memory  of  a  happy  child- 
hood is.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  child  itself 
should  decide  what  its  wants  and  "grown  ups" 
should  attend  to  their  own  business  and  let  the  child 
attend  to  his.  We  absolutely  know  only  what  we 
learn  by  experience  and  any  normal  "grown  up," 
who  lived  as  a  normal,  joyous,  riotous  child  has  an 
anchor  deep  in  the  fundamentals  that  will  steady 
the  ship  in  many  a  storm  as  it  sails  through  the 
voyage  of  life.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Gilman  has  been 
the  mother  of  more  children  than  the  writer,  but 
she  has  never  divined  the  child  soul  from  a  happier 
childhood  than  that  possessed  by  Everywoman. 
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Silk  Culture  In  California 

An  Industry  That  Has  Great  Possibilities 

By  Mrs.  D.  J.  Murphy 


As  many  of  your  readers  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  efforts  that  were  made  by  its  early  members  to 
establish  silk  culture  in  this  State,  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  they  accomplished  in  the  past  years  seems 
proper  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we  may  profit 
by  their  experience,  avoid  mistakes  and  continue  the 
work  on  more  practical  lines. 

Inaugurated  in  1  882  under  the  name  of  Cali- 
fornia Silk  Culture  Association,  the  value  of  such 
an  industry  to  the  State  was  at  once  recognized. 

A  large  number  of  persons  joined  the  associa- 
tion, many  prominent  business  men  became  life 
members,  among  them  the  late  D.  O.  Mills  and 
Senator  Perkins,  who  is  still  with  us,  and  in  en- 
tire accord  with  our  efforts  to  re-establish  the  work 
under  new  conditions. 

Public  interest  was  at  once  aroused,  which  ex- 
tended throughout  the  State,  inducing  farmers  and 
residents  in  the  interior  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and 
to  commence  the  breeding  of  silk  worms.  Their 
experiments  were  so  successful  that  in  thirty-eight 
counties  silk  has  been  produced  equal  to  any  raised 
in  any  part  of  the  silk  centers  of  the  world,  and 
owing  to  our  equable  climate  the  worms  bred  are 
healthier. 

So  well  known  is  this  fact,  that  millions  of  Cali- 
fornia silk  worm  eggs  have  been  exported  to  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  when  fatal  diseases  had  almost  de- 
stroyed their  native  worms. 

To  carry  on  and  extend  the  work  the  associa- 
tion made  an  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  for  aid. 
Several  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated.  Senator 
Perkins  also  obtained  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress to  build  a  station  at  Piedmont  on  land  already 
owned  by  the  association,  but  unfortunately  the 
nearness  of  Piedmont  to  the  sea  coast  proved  the 
site  was  not  climatically  adapted  to  the  successful 
rearing  of  the  worms. 

The  experimental  work  continued  for  a  few 
years  and  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  that 
this  industry  can  be  made  as  successful  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  Europe.  We  have  a  better  climate, 
can  raise  finer  worms,  and  our  soil  is  unsurpassed 
for  growing  the  mulberry  tree,  the  natural  food  of 
the  worm. 

Thus  the  assertion  so  often  made  that  silk  cul- 
ture in  California  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  fail- 
ure must  be  denied. 

The  work  of  the  society  was  not  a  failure,  its 
experiments  were  a  success  in  establishing  an  in- 
dustry that  is  now  so  valuable  to  our  State. 

The  raising  of  silk  worms  and  the  various  pro- 
cesses which  follow  before  the  raw  silk  is  ready  for 
the  market  is  an  art  that  has  taken  centuries  to  per- 
fect by  training  and  experience,  which  begins  in 
childhood  in  all  countries  where  the  industry  is 
profitable. 

We  in  our  enthusiasm  did  not  realize  this  fact 
until  our  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject  forced  it 
on  us,  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
industry  to  a  financial  profit. 

Labor  was  too  high,  expert  teachers  scarce,  the 
special  knowledge  and  technical  skill  necessary  was 
lacking,  and  until  these  are  acquired  silk  culture  in 
California  will  not  be  remunerative. 

When  experience  had  taught  our  people  these 
discouraging  facts,  further  efforts  languished,  gen- 
eral interest  in  silk  culture  died  out,  money  from 
the  State  Legislature  and  Congress  was  with- 
drawn, work  on  an  extensive  plan  was  given  up. 

A  number  of  the  original  promoters  held  faith 
in  its  possibilities  and  incorporated  in  1  885  under 
the  name  of  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of 
Cahfornia.  The  successors  of  the  older  association 
for   some   years    made   strenuous  efforts  to  carry 


on  this  work,  until  our  land  was  sold  by  an  order 
of  the  court. 

Thus  the  sum  of  about  $6,500  is  now  at  our 
disposal.  The  time  and  money  that  has  been  here- 
tofore expended  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  silk 
culture  in  our  State  should  not  be  considered  as 
wasted.  We  have  gained  valuable  experience, 
thereby  we  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  make 
this  industry  a  financial  success  is  to  follow  the 
methods  of  those  countries  where  silk  culture  is  car- 
ried forward  on  scientific  knowledge.  We  must 
begin  with  the  children,  and  a  part  of  our  program 
today  is  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  which  after  due 
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consideration  has  been  considered  as  the  only  prac- 
tical method  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  society,  and  that  is  to  establish  a  "silk  culture 
station  at  Rutherford  Farm,  Napa  County,  where 
a  large  number  of  pupils  are  now  being  trained  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture  on  scientific  methods,  to 
which  will  be  added  sericulture.  For  this  renewal 
of  the  work,  on  systematic  lines,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Father  D.  O.  Crowley  of  the  Youths' 
Directory,  who  is  co-operating  with  us,  and  will 
bring  his  well  known  executive  ability  to  the  task. 
Under  such  auspices  there  can  be  but  one  result  — 
Success.  He  has  given  us  the  free  use  of  all  the 
land  we  need,  upon  which  are  now  planted  750 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  free  labor  of  his  pupils. 

There  are  now  several  large  mulberry  trees  on 
the  farm  to  feed  the  worms  next  season,  so  no  time 
will  be  lost.  The  reeling  processes  will  be  a  mat- 
ter for  further  consideration.  The  work  can  be 
done  during  the  winter  months,  suitable  quarters  and 
machinery  will  be  provided  when  needed.  The  la- 
bor question,  heretofore  so  great  a  drawback  to 
this  enterprise,  is  now  happily  solved.  The  indus- 
try will  be  on  a  permanent  basis,  giving  employ- 
ment to  homeless  boys.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable  art  that  must 
eventually  develop  into  a  widespread  industry, 
beneficial  to  the  State.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  many  charitable  institutions 
here  and  throughout  the  State  for  girls  should  be 
urged  to  take  up  the  easy  work  of  silk  reeling,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  the   future.  The 
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cocoons  could  be  supplied  from  Rutherford. 

It  devolves  on  us  to  encourage  the  industry  in 
every  possible  way.  We  should  get  in  touch  with 
every  woman's  club  throughout  California,  send 
them  literature  on  the  subject,  urges  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  neighbors  to  plant  mul- 
berry trees  wherever  a  tree  will  grow,  that  food  for 
the  worms  will  be  ready  when  these  specially  trained 
boys  and  girls  in  the  knowledge  of  silk  culture 
branch  out  and  spread  the  industry. 

It  is  only  by  such  slow  but  sure  processes  that 
success  can  be  assured.  When  our  work  on  these 
new  lines  becomes  generally  known  its  value  will 
be  appreciated,  encouragement  and  financial  aid 
will  result. 

Senator  Perkins  has  promised  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  Congress  to  secure  an  appropriation,  and 
each  one  of  us  can  so  interest  our  friends  in  the 
subject  that  a  year  hence  we  should  have  at  least 
a  thousand  members  on  our  list.  Our  united  ef- 
forts should  not  abate  until  silk  culture  has  added 
another  permanent  and  prosperous  industry  to  the 
State  of  California. 


Gleanings 

The  Sarah  Piatt  Decker  Memorial  Associa- 
tion is  an  organization  of  men  and  women  who 
have  undertaken  to  erect  a  women's  building  at 
the  State  University  of  Colorado.  It  was  Mrs. 
Decker  who  first  discovered  the  need  and  suggested 
the  erection  of  such  a  building.  Denver  society 
women  are  leading  the  campaign  to  raise  the  funds, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  State  shall  have  a  part  in  the  enterprise.  Five 
hundred  and  more  young  women  are  enrolled  at 
the  university  each  year,  and  no  one  thought  of 
making  provision  for  them  until  Mrs.  Decker,  the 
great  leader,  took  up  the  agitation,  just  prior  to  her 
death  in  1912. 


The  Rocif]}  Mountain  Neivs  is  wasting  gray 
matter  over  the  probability  of  skirts  being  made 
shorter  and  shorter  until  they  disappear  altogether. 
In  fact,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  if  one  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  notice,  all  the  papers  are  talking  about  styles. 

The  subject  was  one  of  the  important  ques- 
tions debated  in  the  recent  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Clubs  at  Chicago  in  June. 
The  year  1914  will  go  down  in  its  cold 
tomb  with  the  assurance  that  never  before 
was  so  much  attention  paid  to  the  question 
of  clothes — women's  clothes.  The  reason  for  this 
augmented  attack  on  a  subject  that  has  always  been 
more  or  less  hammered  by  the  wits  and  high  lights 
of  literary  aspiration  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  lies 
in  the  pocket  book.  Not  as  one  might  imagine 
because  the  pocket  book  is  made  lighter  by  fash- 
ion's decree,  quite  the  contrary.  Fashion's  decree 
this  year  is  so  abhorrent  that  even  weak-minded 
women  have  rebelled  and  they  won't  wear  the  ugly 
shapes  and  bulging  bustles  all  the  way  round  that 
pose  as  skirts  in  the  winds  and  fashion  plates.  And 
here  is  where  the  pocket  book  comes  in.  Not  the 
pocket  book  of  the  husband  of  my  lady,  but  the 
pocket  book  of  the  wholesaler  and  of  the  jobber. 
Talking  with  a  well  known  California  dealer  not 
long  since,  he  gave  as  an  expert  opinion  that  the 
ugly  styles  of  this  year  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  hard  times  as  the  Democratic  party,  which 
the  Republican  managers  claim  is  responsible  for 
all  things,  even  a  near-panic.  The  jobber  insisted 
that  women  who  can  well  afford  to  spend  money 
for  new  clothes,  and  who  wish  to  spend  the  money 
refuse  to  wear  new  clothes,  because  the  old  clothes 
are  so  much  prettier  and  more  becoming.  They 
prefer  a  pretty  old  dress  to  an  ugly  new  one  and 
they  keep  their  money.  Everyxvoman  is  not  a 
financial  expert,  but  there  may  be  something  in  it, 
and  if  so,  it  will  be  a  body  blow  to  old  Dame 
Fashion,  and  she  deserves  it,  and  we  hope  she  gets 
down  and  out,  till  she  comes  to  her  senses. 
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Government  Ownership  or  Government  Control 

WHICH?    The  Case  for  the  Government 

Being  the  Second  Article  of  a  Series  on  Tliis  Important  Subject 


IT  is  not  a  new  observation,  but  it  will  bear 
repetition,  that  there  is  general  agreement  as 
to  the  capacity  and  honesty  of  government  to 
conduct  any  enterprise  that  involves  outlay  ex- 
clusively, and  that  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of 
government  only  come  into  question  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  shift  upon  it  agencies  from  which  men 
have  been  accustomed  to  reap  profit. 

No  one  out  of  Bedlam  would  in  this  day  pro- 
pose to  place  in  private  hands  the  police,  the  health 
or  the  educational  system.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  these  things  will  be  better  managed  by  public 
men,  despite  occasional  malfeasance.  It  is  even 
grudgingly  admitted,  because  it  cannot  well  be  de- 
nied in  the  face  of  common  experience,  that  there 
are  some  agencies,  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
given  service  for  a  stated  price,  that  are  better  off 
in  the  hands  of  government,  all  things  considered, 
than  they  would  be  in  private  hands — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  postal  service.  But  it  is  held  stren- 
uously by  conservatives  that  services  now  conducted 
for  profit  by  corporations  or  private  individuals  are 
more  efficiently  and  economically  managed  under 
the  present  dispensation  than  they  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  government  officials. 

If  the  efficiency  here  indicated  is  the  sort  that 
makes  multi-millionaires  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple served,  and  the  economy  the  kind  that  adds 
still  more  millions  to  the  fortunes  of  these  at  the 
expense  of  an  impoverished  working  class,  the  case 
is  conceded.  It  is  even  so.  And  it  is  because  it 
is  so  that  the  advocacy  of  government  ownership 
falls  on  willing  ears  in  these  days  of  colossal 
wealth.  For  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  it  is 
not  the  province  of  government  to  make  profit  out 
of  service  rendered  the  people.  Despite  the  fact 
that  in  certain  countries,  hard  pressed  to  maintain 
the  burden  of  a  wasteful  military  establishment, 
some  services,  and  some  monopolies,  are  conducted 
with  an  eye  to  profit,  it  is  the  accepted  rule  that 
government  agencies  exacting  a  price  shall  take  no 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  costs.  And  if 
they  do  this,  they  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
served  it  well. 

It  may  also  be  conceded,  and  gladly  conceded, 
that  the  cost  of  any  government  service  in  respect 
of  labor — the  major  item  in  any  enterprise — will 
always  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  same  service 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  concern.  Indeed,  the 
grave  need  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  dependent  on  the  pub- 
lic service  utilities  for  their  livelihood  is  now,  and 
will  be  more  so  as  the  years  pass,  one  of  the  most 
urgent  reasons  for  taking  over  these  monopolies 
and  working  them  in  the  interest  of  those  who  serve 
as  well  as  those  who  are  served.  Some  of  the 
millions  that  now  flow  into  the  coffers  of  capital 
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from  the  transportation,  the  telephonic,  the  tele- 
graphic and  kindred  services  will  unquestionably 
make  for  a  better  citizenship  if  they  are  diverted 
into  the  pockets  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  render  these  services.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  as  a  late  authority  set 
forth,  "that  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  nearly  one 
and  three-quarter  million  railway  workers  in  the 
United  States  receive  a  wage  of  less  than  eight 
dollars  a  week." 

Not  infrequently  one  hears  the  argument  that 
in  the  event  of  the  government  taking  over  the  great 
public  utilities,  there  will  be  a  pause  in  their  im- 
provement, and  perhaps,  a  retrogression,  because, 
forsooth,  men  of  ability  will  not  seek  these  services 
once  the  great  prizes  incident  to  private  ownership 
are  withdrawn.  Acquisition  is  unquestionably  a 
strong  incentive  of  human  action.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  strongest.  And  it  becomes  negligible 
when  competency  and  security  are  conjoined.  A 
Goethals,  assured  for  life  of  means  that  will  no 
more  than  keep  him  in  comfort,  undertakes  a  gi- 
gantic task  and  carries  it  to  successful  fruition 
without  afterthought  of  reward.  And  in  all  the 
public  services  there  are  to  be  found  men  and 
women  whose  capabilities  would  bring  them 
greater  returns  in  the  capitalistic  arena,  but  who 
are  content  to  serve  the  people  for  far  less  than 
they  might  command.  And  as  the  ideal  of  pub- 
lic service  well  done  grows  in  public  esteem,  as  it 
must,  more  and  more  will  men  and  women  offer 
themselves  as  servants  of  the  public  weal,  regard- 
less of  compensation. 

With  each  day  bringing  forth  some  new  tale 
of  capitalistic  brigandage,  not  so  much  is  heard  in 
the  inspired  press  of  the  danger  of  dishonesty  in 
the  management  of  public  utilities  by  servants  of 
the  public.  The  man  in  the  street  figures  to  him- 
self when  he  reads  his  daily  paper  that  even  if  all 
that  had  ever  been  asserted  of  the  wastefulness  of 
public  ownership  were  true,  it  could  not  be  worse 
than  the  plundering  operations  of  the  Morgans  and 
the  Harrimans  and  the  Calhouns.  He  even  thinks 
that  if  the  New  Haven  system  had  been  under 
public  management  when  those  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions vanished  into  thin  air  under  the  manipulation 
of  Morgan,  someone  would  have  eventually  found 
his  way  into  the  penitentiary.  Now  he  sees  no 
hope  of  such  a  consummation,  though  he  realizes 
vaguely  that  he  must  pay  for  these  marauding  op- 
erations, possibly  as  a  defrauded  stockholder  or 
bondholder,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  mere  user 
of  the  utility  in  question,  by  poorer  and  dearer 
service. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  inspired  press  with  reference  to 
public  ownership.  Once  upon  a  lime  it  re-echoed 
the  Vanderbiltian  dictum,  "The  public  be 
damned."  Now  it  is  hat  in  hand  to  the  public, 
admitting  there  is  much  in  the  general  assertion  of 
reckless  finance  and  urging  great  corporations  to 
mend  their  ways.  The  corporations  themselves 
have  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and,  fearing 
ruin,  they  are  offering  any  redress  short  of  surren- 
dering the  privilege  to  milk  the  public.  The 
panacea  now  for  corporate  ills  is  "control."  They 
are  positively  anxious  that  the  government  should 


put  an  end  to  any  further  frenzied  finance  of  the 
Morgan  or  Harriman  type.  Why  not?  They 
realize  that  corporate  stock  issues  have  been  so 
weakened  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  water 
poured  into  them  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  substance  altogether.  But  with  the  govern- 
ment back  of  the  issues  already  on  the  market,  and 
sternly  forbidding  the  injection  of  any  more  fluid, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  inflated  billions 
will  become  almost  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
investing  public.  And  thus  the  plunder  will  have 
been  made  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  plunderers. 

And  there  is  great  danger  that  the  public  will 
content  itself  with  this  half  measure  of  reform.  If 
it  could  be  assured  that  the  larcenisis  would  be 
content  with  what  they  have  already  stolen,  and 
that  future  raids  would  be  prevented,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  no  more  would  be  heard,  for  a  genera- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  proposal  to  take  over  the  great 
service  utilities.  For  it  is  lamentably  true  that  the 
public  at  large  is  blind  to  its  own  interest,  and  only 
rebels  when  conditions  become  intolerable.  For 
the  most  part,  while  suffering  oppression,  it  is  un- 
aware of  the  point  of  contact  with  the  oppressor. 
How  many  fathers  of  families  realize,  for  instance, 
that  out  of  the  meager  income  their  toil  brings  them 
(the  average  for  the  twenty  million  families  in  the 
United  States  is  $625  per  annum  each)  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  take  yearly  the  sum  of 
$  I  58,  in  the  way  of  tax  on  almost  every  article 
they  and  theirs  consume? 

It  is  remarkable  to  consider  the  general  misap- 
prehension with  reference  to  the  ability  and  wisdom 
supposed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  management  of 
great  corporate  enterprises.  The  fact  is  that  if 
these  enterprises  were  not  chiefly  notable  for  lack 
of  foresight,  for  dearth  of  real  business  acumen; 
if  it  were  not  true  that  they  are  mainly  distinguished 
for  a  burglarious  cunning  to  extort  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  present  without  a  thought  for  the  future, 
there  would  be  no  general  demand  for  public  own- 
ership. The  average  man  has  no  quarrel  with  a 
corporation  whose  effort  is  to  serve  him  fairly  and 
considerately.  But  it  has  been  impressed  upon 
him  that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  man- 
agement of  public  service  utilities  is  concerned 
mainly  with  exacting  "all  the  traffic  will  bear." 
When  to  the  limit  of  price  is  added  an  intolerable 
tyranny  and  the  corruption  of  legislative  bodies 
and  public  servants,  is  it  any  wonder  that  men  are 
ready  to  listen  to  any  proposal  that  is  likely  to  bet- 
ter the  situation?  For  the  prevalent  nation-wide 
movement  for  regulation,  repression  and  confisca- 
tion, the  responsibility  must  rest  wholly  on  the 
shoulders  of  capital  itself. 

There  is  consolation  for  those  who  favor  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  the  consideration  that  noth- 
ing will  cure  the  apparently  inerradicable  tendency 
of  capital  to  plunder.  An  enlightening  instance 
comes  from  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  one 
small  line,  all  the  railways  of  Belgium  are  owned 
by  government.  As  this  is  written,  the  president 
of  this  one  remaining  line  is  on  trial  for  swindling 
the  public  through  an  overissue  of  the  securities  of 
his  railway.  7  here  are  some  things  they  do  bet- 
ter in  Belgium. 
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The  Question  of  Dress 

At   the  Twelfth  Biennial   Convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs 

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 


THE  General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
at   the    Twelfth    Biennial    Convention  at 
Chicago  gave  several  hours  of  its  time  to 
the  discussion  of  reform  in  feminine  attire. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Bur- 
dett  of  Pasadena,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that, 
contrary  to  the  accepted  popular  belief,  the  dress 
instinct"  is  not  adequately  developed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  women  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
prevailing  styles  in  gowns,  boots  and  hats  the  con- 
vention adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
man's Clubs,  in  convention  assembled,  view  with 
disapproval  the  present  extreme  tendency  to  follow 
designs  in  dress  regardless  of  beauty,  comfort  or 
modesty ;  and, 

"Whereas  these  objectionable  designs  in  wo- 
man's clothes  emanate  largely,  if  not  entirely  from 
foreign  houses ;  and 

'  Whereas  this  consistent  patronage  of  foreign 
designs  and  foreign  materials  hinders  a  normal  de- 
velopment of  American  art  and  manufacture,  be 
it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  individual, 
places  itself  on  record  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
movement  for  simpler,  more  becoming  and  more 
modest  designs  in  woman's  clothes  and  urges  the 
co-operation  of  all  clubs  and  clubwomen  of  the 
federation  in  a  concrete  effort  to  adopt  styles  in 
dress  adapted  to  American  needs  and  to  encour- 
age American  designers  and  manufacturers.  " 

Plans  were  discussed  for  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  mould  feminine  opinion  and  among  those 
suggested  and  received  with  greatest  favor  were  a 
"Fashion  Day,"  to  be  observed  nationally,  and 
that  in  every  city  local  committees  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  wait  upon  the  leading 
merchants  and  to  tell  them  that  women  prefer  to 
wear  decent  clothes  and  to  urge  them  to  keep  such 
clothes  in  stock  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  wo- 
men to  buy  them. 

This  is  but  one  more  evidence  of  the  trend  of 
the  times,  another  "declaration  of  independence 
from  women. 

In  this  day,  when  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
sex  equality,  upon  the  agitation  for  a  single  stan- 
dard of  sex  morality  and  upon  the  injustice  of  dis- 
criminating between  man  and  woman  in  the  grant- 
ing of  any  and  all  public  and  business  privileges, 
it  seems  passing  strange  that  men  have  been  the 
dictators  of  fashions  in  clothes  for  women.  This 
necessity  for  regulation  must  have  existed  in  the 
past  or  men,  busy  with  weightier  problems,  would 
not  have  troubled  themselves  to  give  it  serious  at- 
tention. 

This  dominating  of  feminine  styles  cannot  be 
laid  wholly  at  the  door  of  commercial  greed,  for 
masculine  "reformers"  have  repeatedly  inveighed 
against  the  immodisty  and  extravagance  of  woman  s 
clothes  and  on  many  occasions,  particularly  at  sea- 
side resorts,  municipal  legislation  has  been  invoked 
to  regulate  bathing  suits  and  stage  costumes. 

While  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  thai  the 
last  were  more  or  less  spasmodic  efforts  at  control 
and  called  forth  by  some  particular  eccentricity 
on  the  part  of  individuals  or  groups  of  people,  or 
by  the  perverted  opinion  or  brain  storm  of  some 
man  stimulated  by  a  glimpse  of  something  thai  of- 
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fended  his  individual  idea  of  propriety,  there  have 
been  other  objections  voiced  by  men  whose  words 
were  influential  and  whose  opinions  were  worthy 
of  the  regard  of  every  one. 

It  would  seem  as  if  women  who  give  so  much 
thought  to  the  planning  of  their  gowns  would  be 
able  to  decide  upon  a  costume  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  on  which  it  is  worn  and  to  wear  it  no 
matter  what  other  women,  doing  other  things  at 
the  same  time  of  day  had  on,  but  heads  of  large 
firms  and  boards  of  directors  of  prominent  cor- 
porations know  that  there  is  no  such  display  of  wis- 
dom and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  women  in 
their  employ.  They  have  been  forced  to  issue 
special  rules  and  regulations  about  clothing.  An 
action  on  the  part  of  men  that  reflects  seriously 
upon  the  common  sense  of  women. 

Certain  of  the  large  stores  in  all  cities  demand 
that  their  women  employees  wear  black,  one-piece 
gowns;  with  their  hair  simply  arranged,  with  no 
hirsute  excrescences,  and  they  are  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  girls  in  other  establishments  where  the 
firms  permit  them  to  exercise  their  own  wierd  and 
individual  fancy  in  the  matter. 

While  never  a  word  is  said  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  same  business  as  to  how  they  shall 
dress,  it  is  seldom  that  the  man  who  is  selling  you 
ribbon  suggests  by  his  clothes  that  he  belongs  to 
the  racetrack  or  that  the  clerk  who  makes  out  your 
insurance  papers  has  just  wandered  in  from  the 
golf  links. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  women  and  not  men  that 
bring  upon  themselves  adverse  criticism  in  the  mat- 
ter of  clothes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
popular  belief  that  a  sixth  sense,  devoted  to  dress 
alone,  is  a  universal  feminine  possession. 

With  money  and  leisure  the  popular  belief 
prevails  that  woman  perfects  her  skill  in  dressing 
until  it  becomes  an  artistic  expression  of  her  per- 
sonality, just  as  beautiful  paintings,  musical  com- 
positions and  literary  masterpieces  express  the  tem- 


perament and  personality  of  the  artist,  musician 
and  writer.  In  a  few,  rare  cases  this  is  true,  but 
the  belief  that  it  is  general  must  become  as  a  pin- 
pricked  bubble  after  serious  contemplation  of  the 
smartly  gowned  women  of  today. 

Many  of  these  frankly  admit  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  planning  or  select- 
ing of  the  gowns  that  they  wear,  and  their  lack  of 
ability  to  describe  even  the  one  they  have  on  bears 
out  their  statement  that  their  modistes  alone  know 
of  what  it  is  made  or  why  certain  colors  and  ma- 
terials are  combined. 

Wise  indeed  is  the  woman  who  realizes  her 
limitations  in  this  respect,  acknowledges  to  herself 
that  she  has  not  a  particle  of  dress  instinct  in  her 
make-up  and  puts  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  she  will  be  prop- 
erly arrayed.  As  a  result  of  her  discretion  she  is 
rated  in  the  community  as  a  well  dressed  woman 
and  one  of  unquestionable  taste. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  rare  few,  who 
are  quite  competent  on  their  own  account  to  steer 
clear  of  the  traps  of  ugliness  and  expensiveness 
that  lay  in  wait  for  them  everywhere,  and  who 
choose  their  clothes  with  the  nice  discrimination 
that  marks  the  work  of  the  artist  in  the  laying  on 
of  colors  on  his  canvas. 

But  outside  of  these  two  classes  is  the  great 
multitude  of  women  whose  gowning  stamps  them 
as  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  delicate  matter  as 
the  selection  of  their  own  clothes,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  helping  hand  of  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  Woman's  Clubs  in  session  in  Chicago 
was  extended. 

At  one  extreme  of  this  class  are  the  women 
who  are  glowing  masses  of  irreconcilable  colors, 
shades  and  tones  with  mixtures  of  materials,  but- 
tons and  textures  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
a  combination  salad,  and  at  the  other  extreme  is 
the  lady  who  appears  as  the  victim  of  "a  dash  of 
color"  which  has  been  illy  chosen  or  put  on  at  the 
wrong  time  or  place. 

In  the  same  category  must  be  recognized  the 
woman  with  exaggerated  confidence  in  her  dress 
instinct,  who  can  never  find  anything  in  the  shops 
that  fits  her  peculiar  personal  type  of  beauty. 
Paris  cannot  produce  the  color,  material  or  style 
upon  which  her  heart  has  been  set.  Her  original- 
ity defeated  by  fashions  uniformity  she  takes  the 
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next  best  thing  to  the  gown  of  her  dream  and  then 
bores  her  friends  with  apologies  for  her  appear- 
ance. 

Then  there  is  the  timid  woman  who  wants 
something  but  doesn't  know  exactly  what.  What 
little  power  of  judgment  she  possesses  is  warped 
by  her  fear  that  she  may  spend  more  than  she  can 
afford,  or  that,  making  a  mistake  and  purchasing 
something  that  is  unbecoming  she  will  be  obliged 
to  live  with  her  error  until  the  garment  becomes  a 
nightmare.  She  is,  of  course,  a  prey  to  unscrup- 
ulous tradesmen. 

These  economic  aspects  of  the  subject  were 
discussed  at  length  by  certain  speakers,  but  before 
the  above  quoted  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  at  large  the  relation  of  clothes  to  wo- 
men's morals  was  touched  upon  by  others  who 
made  addresses. 

The  old  and  familiar  arguments  were  re- 
hearsed, but  a  novel  and  rather  interesting  ques- 
tion was  offered  for  consideration.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  equal  rights  before  the  law  were 
granted  to  women  she  would  lose  some  of  the 
"legal"  liberty  of  costume  that  she  now  enjoys. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  only  restriction  on 
the  statutes  of  the  States  (some  small  communities 
have  flniky  laws)  is  that  a  woman  shall  not  dis- 
guise herself  as  a  man.  That  point  excepted  she 
has  liberty  to  dress  as  she  pleases  even  to  the  point 
beyond  decency  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
conservatives.  Mob  violence  is  the  only  thing  the 
most  erratic  dresser  has  to  fear.  The  "law"  gives 
her  a  right  to  cover  her  body  as  she  pleases,  or  un- 
cover as  much  of  it  as  suits  her  fancy,  provided 
she  does  not  attract  such  attention  as  would  "ob- 
struct traffic"  on  the  streets. 

But  not  so  with  a  man.  He  is  accorded  no 
such  license.  The  statutes  compel  him  to  be  dis- 
crete. A  man  dressed  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
with  curled  ostrich  plumes,  his  face  covered  by  a 
heavy  veil  dotted  with  spiders  and  bugs,  wearing 
a  negligee  shirt  with  a  low  Dutch  neck,  minus  a 
coat,  his  trousers  elevated  to  his  knees,  the  flesh 
tints  in  the  calves  of  his  legs  appearing  through 
stockings  of  the  sheerest  silk  and  his  pedal  extrem- 
ities encased  in  low  patent  leather  dancing  pumps 
with  white  spats,  would  never  get  by  the  first 
policeman.  He  would  be  hailed  into  the  nearest 
court  to  be  examined  as  to  his  sanity  and  if  he 
passed  the  alienists  he  would  be  clapped  into  a  cell 
on  the  charge  of  disorderly  conduct. 

The  convention  was  asked  to  consider  well  the 
loss  of  this  privilege  before  demanding  equal  rights. 

The  healthy  sign  of  the  whole  controversy 
and  resolution  is  that  the  women  of  the  country, 
through  their  most  representative  body,  admit  that 
they  have  not  handled  that  one  subject  of  dress  as 
well  as  it  should  be  handled  and,  then,  having 
admitted  it  they  have  proceeded  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  past. 

Time  alone  can  tell  whether  the  plans  sug- 
gested will  work  out  to  their  satisfaction,  but  the 
very  effort  is  in  the  right  direction  and  a  step  to- 
ward the  desired  goal. 


An  Works  Akin  to  Keith's. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Jacobson,  wife  of  the  noted  pianist 
and  writer,  is  a  landscape  painter  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  Eastern  papers  have  praised  her  work 
very  highly  and  the  West  welcomes  the  addition  to 
her  artistic  colony.  Mrs.  Jacobson  has  just  com- 
pleted two  large  striking  landscapes  of  imposing 
composition,  breath  and  power.  A  suggestion  of 
William  Keith. 

Arthur  Conradi,  the  eminent  violinist  and 
teacher,  has  opened  his  studio  in  the  Kohler  & 
Chase  building.  Mr.  Conradi  is  a  violinist  in 
whom  the  intellectual,  the  musical  and  the  technical 
faculties  are  remarkably  balanced  and  controlled. 
He  has  played  several  times  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  his  recitals  in  Europe  have 
embraced  the  most  important  cities. 


The  Tango, 

The  Tangoer, 
The  Tangoess 

Lester  F.  Ward  says  that  when  women  desire 
a  certain  type  of  man  for  husbands  they  create 
them,  by  selections,  until  the  sex  is  satisfied. 
Hundreds  of  women  gathered  the  other  after- 
noon dressed  up  in  their  best  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  the  Tangoer  as  he  flitted  and 
skipped  and  swayed  and  floated  like  some  titanic 
dragon  fly  to  the  music  of  the  piano  and  the  mag- 
netism of  the  women's  smiles.  The  question  is,  do 
these  women  desire  that  sort  of  male  demonstrator 
for  a  husband  or  do  they  applaud  because  they 
admire  the  skill  with  which  he  hypnotizes  them 
into  parting  with  their  dollars.  It  would  be  too 
sad  to  admit  that  it  is  the  hard  working  husbands 
who  find  the  dollars.  If  the  husbands  of  all  those 
women  were  to  go  on  strike  and  cease  to  be  money 
making  machines  and  turn  into  human  gyroscopes 
would  all  those  women  be  better  pleased?  As  I 
stood  in  the  background  and  observed  the  stren- 
uous efforts  the  women  were  making  to  get  a  better 
viewpoint,  even  standing  on  chairs  and  holding 
each  other  up  higher,  these  thoughts  came,  and  as 
I  pondered  I  turned  to  a  newspaper  philosopoher 
who  was  near  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  such 
a  man  for  a  husband?  "I  would  rather  marry  a 
prize  fighter  "  she  answered,  and  her  tone  of  voice 
suggested  that  she  had  mentioned  the  limit. 

There  were  two  very  pretty  young  ladies  there, 
the  daughter  of  a  prominent  club  woman  and  her 
friend.  It  seemed  really  more  important  to  dis- 
cover what  they  thought  of  such  a  man,  as  a  can- 
didate for  love  and  honor,  and  the  query  was  put 
to  them.  With  one  accord  they  answered.  One 
said  she  would  rather  choose  a  highwayman  and 
the  other  said  she  thought  it  too  disgusting  to  even 
contemplate  marrying  a  man  like  that. 

When  a  man  dances  with  a  woman  he  seems 
to  be  filling  a  certain  need.  Women  have  danced 
for  the  amusement  and  gratification  of  men  so  long 
that  history  saith  not  to  the  contrary,  and  it  has 
always  been  part  of  the  scheme  that  a  partner 
helped.  It  has  so  very  long  been  the  one  anxious 
desire  of  the  society  dame  to  capture  enough  young 
men  for  partners  in  the  social  function  that  we  look 
on  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when  a  man  gets 
upon  a  stage  for  an  audience  of  women  and  does 
the  stunt  by  himself — man  who  has  never,  never 
hoped  to  be  beautiful — it  certainly  looks  as  if 
women  were  setting  a  new  pace  and  were  intend- 
ing to  create  a  new  sort  of  ideal  as  the  hope  of  the 
white  man's  world.  All  those  big,  brainy  giants 
of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory,  of  the  scientific 
world  and  the  workshop,  all  those  capable  and 
patient  men  who  hold  the  earth  on  their  shoulders 
and  live  and  love  and  labor  that  their  children  may 
have  a  better  chance  than  they  had;  all  those  fath- 
ers who  in  these  latter  days  have  grown  almost 
desperate  in  the  fight  to  help  their  daughters  to 
better  things  than  their  mothers  knew,  all  those 
men,  what  of  them?  Everywoman  wishes  to  pay 
them  tribute  and  to  protest  against  too  much  ap- 
plause and  too  much  featuring  of  the  male  exploiter 
who  lives  by  appealing  to  a  fad  of  fashion  that 
may  very  easily  become  disgusting  and  certainly  is 
not  what  the  really  truly  women  wish  to  see  be- 
come the  Average  American  Man. 
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Farming  as  a  Vocation  for  Women 

Ever^rvoman'  has  had  numerous  letters  and  personal  requests  from  Tvomen  ivho  are  Wear}) 
of  the  grmd  of  city  life  and  are  anxious  to  l(non>  iphat  success  they  could  expect  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  small  farm. 

In  this  issue  we  begin  a  series  of  articles,  the  first  of  which  is  written  by  Mrs.  Grace  Blackwell 
Caul(m,  who  has  had  farming  experience,  and  who  has  just  been  appointed  hy  President  Wilson  as 
fieceiver  of  Public  Money  for  the  Land  Department  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  ad- 
vice of  Mrs.  Caul(in  is  good  and  sound.  Still,  with  her  enormous  duties  pressing  upon  her,  she  is 
willing  to  take  time  to  give  warning  to  women,  that,  in  the  matter  of  farming,  at  least,  they  must  look 
before  they  leap. 

We  read  of  glowing  prospects — painted  by  real  estate  artists — from  all  over  California,  tell- 
ing of  the  Wonderful  success  Women  are  making  out  of  farming.  Maybe  they  are;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  women  who  have  requested  "Every  Woman"  to  give  them  information,  we  say.  It  is 
little  less  than  tragic  for  a  Woman  who  has  spent  years  of  her  life  working  hard,  denying  herself  com- 
forts, and  saving  a  Utile  money,  to  sink  that  money  in  something  from  which  she  is  not  fairly  sure 
of  a  good  return.  And,  these  are  the  kind  of  Women  who  write  us  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  kind  of  women  We  know;  Women  who  Would,  no  doubt,  make  a  success  of  farming  under  the 
right  conditions  and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  farming  the  land  is  best  fitted  for. 

Bui  We  strongly  beUeve  with  Mrs.  Caukm  that  no  woman  should  undertake  an  isolated  country 
life  alone.  Some  k'nd  of  community  life,  with  a  few  Women  of  equal  tastes  handed  together,  would 
be  far  more  apt  to  solve  the  problem.  For,  there  is  no  earthly  doubt  thai  women  can  find  health  and 
happiness  on  a  California  farm  provided  the  right  farm  is  selected  and  the  right  foundation  laid. 
The  richness  of  soil,  the  fine,  health  giving  climate  and  the  beauty  of  scenery  are  all  in  its  favor. 

In  thai  faith  "Everywoman"  requests  thai  all  women  who  have  made  a  success  of  farming  will 
send  an  account  of  their  methods  to  this  office — sal;,  an  article  of  five  hundred  Words,  which  We  will 
gladly  publish  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  full  truth.  All  such  articles  should  be 
in  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month.  i 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Caukin 

IN  considering  farm  life,  a  women  must  first  of 
all  plan  location,  climate,  capital,  method  of 
work,  and  the  kind  of  farmmg  she  prefers. 
Under  the  head  of  location  comes  the  geographical 
consideration,  which  is  a  matter  for  each  person 
to  work  out  for  herself.  My  experiences  have 
taken  me  through  the  central  part  of  California, 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierras,  from  Monterey  to  Sonoma,  and  the  last 
named  place  suits  my  individual  tastes. 

She  must  consider  also  the  nearness  to  towns, 
or  if  she  prefers  city  life,  to  some  large  city,  and 
to  her  neighbors.  The  average  city  woman  thinks 
she  can  live  without  neighbors;  but  when  she  finds 
herself  on  a  country  road,  far  from  the  nearest 
house,  and  for  some  reason  her  companions  are 
detained  in  town,  the  only  other  protection  being 
a  valuable  dog  and  that  dog  always  is  away  at 
that  particular  time,  or  when  she  wakes  up  in  the 
night,  realizing  that  no  human  being  could  hear 
her,  even  if  she  calls  for  help,  she  is  apt  to  be  a  bit 
startled. 

Women  who  were  born  and  raised  in  the 
country  are  generally  neighborly  sorts  of  souls,  but 
the  city  woman,  coming  with  her  different  ideas, 
holds  aloof,  and  the  neighbors  leave  her  alone  as 
she  seems  to  so  desire.  Any  one  of  them  would 
probably  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  her  over  her 
difficult  place  were  she  to  understand  these  con- 
ditions. 

Under  location  also  comes  the  question  of 
marketing.  That  is  another  reason  Sonoma 
County  has  appealed  to  me  particularly.  Since 
Uncle  Sam  has  installed  the  wonderful  parcels- 
post  system  I  find  that  Eastern  farmers  are  hasten- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  it,  but  we  of  the  West 
still  feel  we  must  sell  to  the  nearest  country  store. 
There  is  a  wide  field,  certainly,  for  any  woman 
within  fifty  miles  of  San  Francisco  to  use  the 
parcels-post  when  she  plans  her  farm. 

The  question  of  climate  is  to  be  seriou'=Iy  con- 
sidered, for  we  have  every  imaginable  kind  of  cli- 
mate in  the  State  of  California.  We  find  some 
who  are  satisfied  in  the  rather  moist,  foggy  climate 
and  others  who  prefer  the  desert.  I  would  advise 
any  woman  to  look  carefully  at  any  piece  of  prop- 
erty before  buying,  and  if  she  is  particularly  wise 
she  will  live  for  about  three  months  in  the  nearest 
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town  to  the  farm,  which  she  is  about  to  buy,  there- 
by learning  the  true  situation  for  herself.  When 
we  come  to  learn  to  depend  upon  ourselves  and  not 
upon  the  advice  of  the  men  who  have  to  make  a 
sale,  there  will  be  fewer  tragedies  in  farm  life. 

The  average  man  who  considers  farming 
knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  the  assistance  of 
a  wife  and  many  times  of  children.  In  consider- 
ing the  purchasing  of  a  farm  it  is  hardly  advisable 
for  one  woman  to  attempt  to  buy  a  place,  manage 
it  and  work  it  living  entirely  alone.  This  may 
sound  like  treason,  but  it  is  the  result  of  experience. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  any  woman  to  consider 
farming  anything  less  than  a  strict  business  prop- 
osition, and  the  question  of  capital  is  a  serious  one. 
If  she  prefers  a  place  already  improved  she  will 
then  have  to  figure  on  a  small  initial  investment, 
but  remember  that  every  farming  implement  and 
every  household  utensil  means  money  to  spend,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  but  few  instances 
an  income  is  not  to  be  considered  in  less  than  a 
year.  There  have  been  wild  stories  of  how  vast 
fortunes  have  been  made  within  a  few  months,  but 
we  are  speaking  of  the  average  woman  and  average 
farm  under  average  conditions.  It  requires  as 
much  brains  to  be  a  successful  farmer  as  it  does  to 
run  the  average  millinery  store  or  other  business 
which  women  consider  themselves  fitted  to;  and 
remember  always:  //  is  a  business. 

Individuals  must  decide,  according  to  their  in- 
dividual taste,  the  kind  of  farming  they  prefer. 
Some  women  will  take  fifty  baby  turkeys  a  day 


old  from  the  incubator  and  raise  every  one,  while 
another  woman  will  take  a  like  batch  and  within 
a  week  they  are  all  dead.  It  is  a  question  of 
adaptability.  Perhaps  the  woman  who  would 
have  lost  the  turkeys  would  have  made  a  success 
of  fruit-raising,  or  perhaps  the  woman  who  could 
grow  fruit  could  not  successfully  realize  any 
profit,  if  for  some  reason  her  fruit  did  not  reach 
the  market.  She  would  not  understand  the  art  of 
canning  and  preserving.  Of  course  an  all-around 
general  knowledge  is  valuable,  but  a  course  of 
farming  with  our  State  University  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  experiences  of  other  people.  I  would 
advise  any  woman  who  has  the  capital,  but  who 
cannot  take  the  time  to  attend  the  university,  to 
take  at  least  the  correspondence  course  in  farming. 

It  is  well  to  make  haste  slowly.  In  this  day 
when  women  are  thinking  for  themselves  and  plan- 
ning their  own  futures,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
woman  with  the  average  amount  of  brains,  a  little 
training,  a  small  capital,  and  plenty  of  determina- 
tion, cannot  make  a  success  of  farming.  If  two 
women  will  consider  and  plan  and  work  together, 
if  each  is  willing  to  allow  for  the  other's  peculiari- 
ties, there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  proposition 
could  not  be  made  an  absolute  success,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  all  over  this  State  we 
will  find  farms  owned,  worked  and  profitably  so, 
by  women  who  today  are  wasting  their  energy  and 
lives  behind  counters  or  desks. 


The  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Court  has  declared  delinquent  women 
are  like  children  from  a  mental  point  of  view. 
"  There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  these 
women  to  indicate  their  mental  status,"  said  Judge 
Goodnow.  "Moral  delinquency  brought  them 
into  court  and  the  laboratory  has  shown  the  cause 
of  their  delinquency.  It  is  nonsensical  to  fine  such 
persons  and  free  them  to  offend  again.  They 
should  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  at  least  a 
year  and  given  proper  care  and  training."  Judge 
Goodnow  said  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation  for  such  an  institution. 

Miss  Mary  Rively  of  Kansas  will  play  short- 
stop for  a  Wyandotte  County  team.  She  is 
young,  handsome,  popular  and,  of  course,  athletic. 


EV  ERY WOMAN 


A  Remedy  for 
the  Evil  of 
Drunkenness 

By  Andrea  Sbarboro 
Founder  I lalian-Swiss  Colony 

THE  ladies  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
question  of  temperance,  as  they  naturally 
should,  and  their  votes  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  obtaining  the  great  desideratum  of  sobriety  m 
our  fair  State.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  wives,  the  mothers  of  our  chil- 
dren, should  know  the  true  means  by  which  this 
may  be  achieved. 

Horv  To  Remove  Intemperance 
This  knowledge  I  will  be  pleased  to  put  before 
the  ladies  with  the  assurance  that  every  word  I  say 
it  absolutely  true.  I  have  tried  this  means  that  I 
am  going  to  suggest  in  my  own  family  and  found 
it  successful,  and  all  families  who  adopt  the  same 
method  will  derive  the  same  benefits. 

Sobriety  in  Europe 
I  have  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  and 
there  I  have  seen  m  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the 
cities,  tables  set  out  in  the  vicinity  of  their  orchestras 
of  music,  where  gentlemen,  ladies  and  their  chil- 
dren sit  side  by  side,  order  their  meals  and  in- 
variably have  a  bottle  of  wine  before  them.  The 
elder  people  use  this  wine  diluted  with  a  little  water 
and  the  children  of  the  family  use  it  with  more 
water  than  wine.  They  sip  their  wines  with  their 
meals,  which  gives  them  just  sufficient  pleasure  to 
enjoy  the  music  better,  and  such  a  thing  as  an  in- 
toxicated person  among  the  large  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  parks  is  never  seen.  What  a  great 
blessing,  my  good  ladies,  it  would  be  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  say  the  same  of  all  their  own 
families! 

We  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe;  we  eat  and  enjoy 
the  good  things  which  are  consumed  in  Italy  and 
France  as  we  enjoy  the  same  dainties  we  use  in 
America,  and  if  we  only  become  accustomed  to 
use  a  little  dainty  light  wine  with  our  meals  as  the 
people  do  in  the  wine  producing  countries  of  the 
world,  the  great  evil  of  alcoholism  will  be  removed 
from  this  country  without  destroying  a  single  dol- 
lar's worth  of  property  and  without  depriving  any 
American  citizen  of  the  sacred  right  to  eat  and 
drink  in  moderation  that  which  is  most  conducive 
to  his  or  her  health  and  happiness. 
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FOR  AND  AGA!! 

BEING  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  OPEN  DISCUSSIONS  FOR  WHICH  "f 

AUTHORITIES,  TO  EXPRESS  THL\i 

DO  you  believe  in  absolute  prohibition?  Do  you  believe  in  temperance?  D 
believe  in  the  right  of  each  person  to  act  according  to  his  own  inclinations 
will  prohibit?  Do  you  believe  that  drinking  is  on  an  increase?  Do  you  believ  ^ 
discussed  among  thinking  people,  and  the  result  of  the  discussion,  of  the  argumer  g 
in  November.  The  prohibition  movement  is  one  of  the  big  movements  of  the  pr  j 
have  taken  steps  to  restrain  the  use  of  certain  liquors.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  will  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  November,  whereby 
State.  Is  the  passage  of  this  amendment  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  g 
principles  are  involved?  Is  it  true  that  many  millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  tl 
ber?  Have  you  carefully  studied  the  text  of  the  amendment  upon  which  you  are  as 
way?  The  importance  of  this  question  is  such  that  we  have  decided  to  open  our 
issue  we  present  the  views  of  some  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  on  i 
worth  reading  and  studying.    They  are  all  earnest  and  sincere  in  their  ideas.    It  \ 
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Wine  Producing  Europe  Sober 
Many  of  you  ladies  have 
been  in  Europe,  and  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  in  France  and 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  all 
countries  where  grapes  grow  and 
wine  is  universally  used  at  meals, 
intoxication  is  almost  unknown. 
If  you  have  not  been  there,  ask 
any  of  your  friends  who  have 
been  there  and  they  will  tell  you 
the  same  thing. 

Reports  from  American  Consuls 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  who  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  people  who  have 
traveled  through  Europe,  I  am  going  to  show  you 
some  of  the  numerous  letters  which  I  received  dur- 
ing my  voyage  throughout  Europe  from  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  Rome  and  from  the  different 
American  Consuls  throughout  Italy,  France  and 
Spain,  where,  as  you  will  see,  they,  one  and  all, 
certify  to  the  fact  that  in  those  countries  wine  is 
universally  used  by  all  the  people  and  intoxication 
is  almost  unknown. 

See  what  the  American  Ambassador  in  Rome 
says : 

"In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  observations 
as  to  drunkenness  among  the  people  of  Italy  and  of 
the  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  I  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  during  my  residence  in  Italy  I  have 
seen  very  few  cases  of  drunkenness.  The  people, 
as  a  whole,  are  accustomed  to  drink  wine  at  their 
meals,  which  perhaps  prevents  them  from  having  a 
craving  for  stronger  intoxicants. 

Now  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Quay 
of  Florence: 

"Replying  to  your  inquiry  relating  to  the  pre- 


Text  of  the  Origl 


Over  80,000  signatures  were  secured  b 
fall  to  put  the  prohibition  constitutional  amen 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  although 
amendment : 

1  he  people  of  the  State  of  California 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Sta 
sections,  to  be  numbered  respectively  Section  \ 

Section  26.     The  manufacture,  the  sal  { 
State  to  another  point  within  the  State,  of  ini : 
or  her  own  name,  maintain  an  action  of  injui 
lation,  provided,  however,  that  to  any  crimina 
defense  if  it  be  shown  that  the  liquor  in  questi 
for  medicinal,  scientific,  mechanical  or  sacran 
of  such  liquors  for  medicinal,  scientific,  mechr 
person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section 
$  1  000,  and  for  a  second  offense  shall  be  fine( 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  mo 
be  imposed  by  law. 

Section  27.  The  transportation  into  tl 
inal,  scientific,  mechanical  or  sacramental  pun 
States  relating  thereto.  Any  person  violatlm 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1000,  and  f 
$2500,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  i 
that  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  by 


valence  of  drunkenness  in  Florence,  I  can  say  that 
I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  intoxicated  men  dur- 
ing my  four-year  residence  here.  Wine  is  in  al- 
most universal  use  by  all  classes.  At  the  Gam- 
brinus,  a  popular  cafe,  hundreds  gather  in  the 
evenings,  men,  women  and  children,  drink  the  light 
wines  and  beers  of  the  country  and  spend  the  eve- 
nings in  a  pleasant  manner  and  without  disorder, 
and  many  of  the  lunch  baskets  prepared  for  the  lit- 
tle children  attending  school  are  provided  with  a 
flask  of  wine." 

Note  please  where  he  says,  "and  many  of  the 
lunch  baskets  prepared  for  the  little  children  at- 
tending school  are  provided  with  a  flask  of  wine.' 

Now  you  ladies  know  that  Florence  has  given 
more  great  men  to  the  world  than  any  other  city 
on  the  globe.  Those  great  men  when  they  were 
children  and  went  to  school,  also  brought  in  their 
little  lunch  baskets  a  small  flask  of  wine  to  drink 
with  their  lunch,  so  you  see  that  wine  is  not  detri- 
mental to  health  or  mind  of  man.  On  the  con- 
trary it  increases  health  and  creates  genius. 

Declaration  of  an  Eminent  San  Franciscan 
But  let  me  leave  aside  the  letters  of  our  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  and  Consuls  in  Europe  and  call 
your  attention  to  eminent  people  right  here  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Read  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Martin  Regensburger.  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  California  for 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of  our  great- 
est physicians: 
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PROHIBITION 


otal  abstinence?  Do  you  believe  in  personal  liberty  for  every  one?  Do  you 
DCS  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others?  Do  you  believe  that  prohibition 
getting  more  temperate?  These  are  the  questions  which  are  now  being  earnestly 

spread  publicity  of  this  subject,  will  be  made  known  in  California  at  the  polls 
ly  in  California  but  throughout  the  world.  Even  in  Europe  the  governments 
f  this  nation  for  a  nation-wide  prohibition.    In  California  there  is  an  amend- 

sale,  giving  away,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  forbidden  in  this 
t  number  in  this  State?  Is  it  a  wise  economic  measure?  Do  you  realize  what 
which  you,  as  a  voter,  are  called  to  make  for  this  commonwealth  next  Novem- 
tpt  you  can  cast  your  ballot  with  a  full  realization  of  what  it  means  in  every 
,  free  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  question  from  various  angles.  In  this 
;  of  the  question  with  which  they  have  aligned  themselves.  Their  views  are 
ad  both  sides  of  the  question  as  presented  here. 


h)ition  Amendment 


a 

ba 

i,OD 


OFFERS  THE  COURTESY  OF  ITS  COLUMNS  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
'HIS  IMPORTANT  TOPIC 


y  Federation  to  the  petitions  they  circulated  last 
t  in  November,   1914;  54,812  signatures  were 
names  were  needed.     Following  is  the  original 


hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  two  new 
7,  in  the  following  words: 

or  the  transportation  from  one  point  within  the 
prohibited.     Any  citizen  of  the  State  may,  in  his 

where  the  violation  occurs,  to  restrain  such  vio- 
n  for  violation  of  this  prohibition  it  shall  be  a 
factured,  used,  sold,  given  away,  or  transported, 

he  manufacture,  sale,  giving,  or  transportation 
tal  purposes  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  Any 
a  first  offense  not  less  than  $  I  00,  nor  more  than 
)0  nor  more  than  $2500,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
provided,  however,  that  additional  penalties  may 


ating  liquor,  unless  it  be  shown  to  be  for  medic- 
,  subject,  however,  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
this  section  shall  be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
ys,  nor  more  than  one  year,  provided,  however. 


"In  your  paper  entitled  'Wine  or  Tea,  That 
IS  the  Question,'  you  expressed  sentiments  which  I 
have  been  advocating  for  years.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  were  educated  from  boyhood  up  to 
drink  wine  alcoholism  would  be  a  rare  disease, 
as  has  been  proven  in  wine  drinking  countries.  It 
is  the  forbidden  fruit  that  tempts.  In  my  experi- 
ence in  families  where  the  wine  flows  freely  drunk- 
ards are  the  exception,  whereas  many  of  the  off- 
springs of  teetotalers  and  wine  abhorrers,  who  have 
not  tasted  alcoholics  until  they  almost  have  grown 
to  be  men,  become  drunkards.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  statistics  of  drunkards  in 
wine  and  beer  drinking  countries  with  those  of 
England  and  America.  I  hope  that  you  will 
further  pursue  this  question  and  that  I  may  be  able 
to  assist  you  in  an  humble  way." 

I  also  beg  that  you  read  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  the  great  reformer  and  true 
temperance  man  of  New  York.  He  has  been,  as 
he  says,  many  times  in  Europe.  He  has  seen  what 
1  have  seen,  and  states  precisely  what  I  have  stated. 

"Although  I  believe  in  temperance,  I  try  to  be 
temperate  in  my  belief  and  to  be  sufficiently  radical 
not  to  defeat  the  ends  of  my  conservatism.  I  am 
warmly  in  sympathy  with  you  in  the  attitude  which 
you  take  in  regard  to  wine  as  a  substitute  for 
whisky.  Judging  from  what  I  see  in  this  country, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  the  conditions  of  things 
in  Europe — which  I  visited  twenty-five  times — I 
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HIS  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  proposed  by  in- 
itiative petition  procured 
by  the  California  "Dry" 
Federation,  a  non-partisan 
organization  formed  by  a 
convention  of  over  seven- 
teen hundred  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  which  met  at  Los  An- 
geles in  November,  1913,  and  of  which  the  writer 
is  president. 

The  amendment  will  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
the  sale,  the  giving  away  and  the  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State  and  the  im- 
portation of  such  liquors  from  points  without  the 
State  into  this  State.  It  will,  if  enacted,  make 
California  really  "dry." 

Voters  should  enact  it  for  every  reason.  Space 
permits  mention  of  but  few.  License  or  other  laws 
permitting  or  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  do  not 
lessen  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed,  or  stop 
drunkenness,  but  do  make  those  who  vote  for  them 
partners  in  the  business  and  responsible  for  evil  re- 
sults. High  license  creates  liquor  monopolies  and 
compels  increased  efforts  to  sell  greater  quantities 
of  liquor  in  order  to  pay  the  license  and  thereby  in- 
creases drunkenness. 


The  enormous  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
resulting  in  sickness,  idiocy,  insanity,  crime,  idle- 
ness, profligacy  and  death,  puts  the  issue  squarely 
before  our  race  to  go  "dry"  or  die.  Col.  Maus, 
U.  S.  A.  Surgeon,  writing  in  the  Medical  Record, 
says  that  habitual,  moderate  drinking  is  as  bad  as 
periodical  drunkenness  or  worse.  He  quotes  scien- 
tific authorities.  One  instance  given  is  that  out  of 
ninety-seven  children  conceived  while  one  or  both 
parents  were  partially  intoxicated  only  fourteen 
were  normal.  The  others  were  idiotic,  or  de- 
formed or  otherwise  defective.  Scientist  by  ex- 
periment have  proven  that  alcohol  paralyzes  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  thus  rendering  them 
unable  to  combat  germs  of  disease.  Life  insurance 
tables  show  that  the  life  expectancy  of  a  man  of 
twenty  years,  if  a  total  abstainer,  is  44  years,  if  a 
moderate  drinker  is  31  years,  if  a  hard  drinker  is 
1  5  years.  Scientific  tests  made  by  Dr.  Kraeplin 
of  Munich  show  that  in  lifting,  writing,  adding  and 
other  exercises  three  drinks  of  wine  daily  decreases 
efficiency  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  and  an  in- 
crease of  liquor  increases  deficiency.  Accidents 
are  so  largely  due  to  alcoholic  nerves  that  employ- 
ers are  compelled  by  employer's  liability  laws  to 
hire  only  total  abstainers.  Healers,  whether  phys- 
ical, spiritual  or  mental,  are  obstructed  in  their  work 
by  alcoholic  conditions. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy  lunatics  or  seven- 
teen per  cent  of  all  the  insane  in  the  State  hospitals 
in  1912  were  entered  as  alcoholic  insane.  Per- 
haps one-half  the  remainder  were  made  so  indi- 
rectly. (See  8th  Biennial  Report  State  Commis- 
sion on  Lunacy.)  It  cost  California  taxpayers 
$1,469,667  to  maintain  the  insane  hospitals  in 
1912  exclusive  of  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
It  cost  California  last  year  over  thirty-seven  million 
dollars  to  deal  with  crime,  of  which  twenty-nine 
millions  were  due  to  alcoholic  trouble.  (Ham- 
mond's Estimate.)  The  15th  Biennial  Report  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  our  court 
records  in  two  years  dealt  with  I  I  3,526  misde- 
meanors, of  which  66,930  were  "Drunks"  and 
at  least  20,000  more  were  kindred  misdemeanors 
caused  indirectly  by  alcohol.  In  "wet"  towns 
huge  police  forces  and  many  courts  grind  out  daily 
grists  of  crime,  while  in  "dry"  towns  but  few  are 
needed.  A  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  reported  June,  1913,  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  in  that  State.  Other  States 
show  like  conditions.  Kansas  under  prohibitory 
laws  has  many  counties  without  a  criminal  or  an 
insane  person  and  has  more  wealth  per  capita  than 
any  other  State.  Germany,  France,  England  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  many  States  of  this  Union,  are 
enacting  laws  against  liquor. 

Brothels,  redlight  districts  and  the  white  slave 
traffic  are  a  part  of  the  liquor  traffic.  They  thrive 
together.  Drunken  carousals  at  roadhouses  ruin 
hundreds  of  young  people  annually. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  help  busi- 
ness and  relieve  the  poor.     Let  barley,  rye  and 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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corn  be  turned  into  beef,  poultry  or  bread.  The 
supply  thus  increased  will  lessen  the  cost  of  living 
and  benefit  the  wage  earner.  Let  wine  grapes 
worth  six  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  be  grafted  to  table 
grapes  worth  thirty  dollars  per  ton  or  dried  or 
turned  into  grape  juice  or  delicious  grape  syrup 
worth  twice  as  much  as  wine  per  gallon.  There 
is  a  market  in  the  United  States  for  ten  times  the 
whole  product  of  our  vines.  Let  breweries  be 
turned  into  warehouses  and  mills,  where  flour  is 
ground  from  grain  instead  of  alcohol  produced  by 
rotting  it.  Bars,  bottles  and  fixtures  can  be  used 
in  the  soft-drink  trade  and  for  preserving  foods  and 
fruits.  There  will  be  no  great  financial  loss.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  of  laboring  men  are  engaged  in 
the  liquor  traffic  and  these  may  continue  in  the 
legitimate  traffic  in  soft-drink  trades  or  in  the  busi- 
ness converted  as  above  suggested.  The  labormg 
man  does  not  desire  to  earn  his  bread  out  of  a 
business  which  destroys  his  fellowmen. 

As  to  the  wine  trade,  grape  growers  admit  that 
since  1907  the  growing  of  wine  grapes  has  been 
unprofitable  and  that  within  the  last  three  years  the 
output  has  decreased  in  this  State  one-fifth.  In 
public  utterances  they  have  said  that  their  hope  for 
its  future  success  lies  in  the  immigration  of  cheap 
laborers  from  Southern  Europe  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  this  State,  and  that  even  with  Jap,  Hindu 
and  Chinese  labor  they  have  so  far  failed  to  make 
the  business  profitable.  With  pauper  labor  they 
hope  to  succeed.  (Read  their  utterances  published 
in  Volume  2,  Numbers  3  and  4,  Bulletins  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture  for  March  and 
April,  1913.)  They  are  thus  found  to  be  con- 
fessed enemies  of  American  laboring  men.  The 
enactment  of  this  amendment  will  send  these  hordes 
to  other  places  where  they  can  make  or  get  liquor. 

Voters  should  vote  the  State  "dry"  this  year; 
otherwise  the  votes  and  influence  of  liquor-drinking 
immigrants  will  keep  it  "wet"  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  amendment  does  not  interfere  with  per- 
sonal liberty.  Like  laws  against  opium,  cocaine, 
adultery,  lotteries,  prize  fights  and  horse  racing,  it 
only  interferes  with  personal  license  which  retards 
civilization  and  ruins  humanity.  It  is  the  voter's 
duty  to  remove  temptation  from  weak  or  sick  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  hero  who  says  that  although  he  drinks 
occasionally  he  will  vote  "dry"  to  save  his  weaker 
brother;  he  is  a  degraded  parasite  who  pampers 
his  own  appetite  and  thrives  on  ill-gotten  dollars 
derived  from  a  business  which  benefits  no  man. 
Readers,  this  traffic  some  day  may  grasp  and  ruin 
your  son  or  daughter  as  it  is  ruining  your  neighbor's 
son  or  daughter,  and  you  will  awaken  to  duty  too 
late  to  save  them. 

Voters  should  carefully  investigate  all  these 
subjects  and  in  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth  enact 
this,  the  most  beneficial  law  ever  proposed  for  their 
ballots. 

S.  W.  Odell, 
President  California  "Dry"  Federation. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


Everywoman  s 
Open  Forum 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Prohi- 
bition movement,  EvcT'^XDoman  invites  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  those  who  have 
given  time  and  study  to  the  problem.  The 
publishers  reserve  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  matter  received  shall  be  published. 
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am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  wine 
there  is  produced  in  this  country  and  the  more 
freely  it  is  transported  from  State  to  State,  the  less 
whisky  will  be  used,  and  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  drunkeness.  If  the  proposed  bill  is  passed  I 
earnestly  trust  that  exception  will  be  made  of  bev- 
erages containing  less  than  a  certain  fixed  maximum 
of  alcohol.  I  wish  you  the  largest  success  in  your 
propagation  of  the  views  which  you  so  interestingly 
and  persuasively  expressed  to  me  a  couple  of  days 
since." 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  Wine 

As  long  as  one  hundred  years  ago  the  great 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who  had  been  Minister  to  France 
and  on  his  return  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  stated  in  Congress:  "I  am  glad, 
gentlemen,  that  you  are  about  reducing  the  tariff 
on  wines,  for  no  country  is  drunk  where  wine  is 
cheap  and  none  sober  where  the  price  of  wine  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people." 

Prolnhition  an  Absolute  Failure 

Now  that  I  have  shown  you  the  true  way  to 
remove  the  evil  of  alcoholism  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  absolutely  unsuccessful  way  that  the 
prohibition  people  have  attempted  to  remove  this 
evil  from  our  midst. 

Take  the  State  of  Maine,  ladies,  which  fifty 
years  ago  voted  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution by  over  sixty  thousand  majority  prohibit- 
ing absolutely  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
liquors  in  that  State.  Time  and  again  that  State 
has  been  proclaimed  to  have  more  drunkards  in 
accordance  with  its  population  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  so  much  so  that  only  two  years  ago 
the  people  of  Maine  voted  on  a  law  removing  the 
prohibition  amendment  from  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. Fhe  vote,  unfortunately,  did  not  carry,  but 
it  only  missed  the  removal  of  that  evil  by  700  ma- 
jority. Thus  you  will  see  that  the  citizens  of 
Maine  after  having  tried  strict  prohibition  laws  for 
fifty  years  by  sixty  thousand  majority,  59,300  of 
these  voters  have  changed  their  minds,  which  clearly 
shows  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  that 
no  law  which  is  passed  against  common  sense  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  liberty  to  eat  and  drink 
in  moderation  what  they  desire  can  ever  be  en- 
forced. 

Importance  of  Your  Vote 

Now,  ladies,  you  are  called  upon  to  go  to  the 
polls  next  November  and  vote  for  the  passage  of 
a  like  prohibitive  law  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  produces  the 
same  fine  wines  which  are  produced  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  which,  if  properly  fostered,  will  truly 
remove  the  evil  of  drunkenness  that  all  people  de- 
sire, and  make  our  State  one  of  the  richest  and 
happiest  States  in  the  Union,  whilst  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Prohibition  amendment  you  would  de- 
stroy the  principal  industry  of  our  State,  throw- 
thousands  of  people  and  their  families  out  on  the 
streets  to  augment  the  number  of  unemployed,  and 
as  I  will  show  you  by  true  facts  create  in  this  State 
insanity  and  misery  instead  of  sobriety  and  happi- 
ness. 

Man  Requires  Some  Stimulant 

It  seems  that  nature  has  made  man  so  that  he 
requires  some  kind  of  a  stimulant  to  help  digestion 
and  maintain  good  health.  If  this  stimulant  is 
taken  in  a  light  form  and  in  moderation  it  is  bene- 
ficial; when  used  as  strong  beverages  and  in  im- 
moderation it  steals  away  the  brain  and  is  naturally 
very  detrimental  to  the  health.  This  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  the  foreign  governments  of  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  who  have  special  departments  de- 
voted entirely  to   husbanding   and   improving  the 


viticultural  industry,  as  their  experience  has  proven 
that  the  use  of  light  beverages  is  conducive  to  true 
temperance. 

Leaders  of  Prohibition  Not  Sincere 

The  leaders  of  the  prohibition  people,  with  all 
of  their  apparent  desire  to  remove  the  evil  of 
drunkenness  have  never  proposed  a  true  logical 
remedy  for  the  abolishment  of  that  evil  which  all 
good  people  so  truly  desire. 

This  makes  me  frankly  believe  that  the  true 
animus  of  the  prohibitionist  is  not  for  the  removal 
of  drunkenness,  but  to  serve  his  puritanical  religious 
and  nefarious  political  purposes. 

It  is  appalling  to  consider  that  these  same  puri- 
tans who  are  attempting  to  deprive  the  American 
citizens  today  of  their  rights  came  from  the  same 
set  as  those  who  first  left  England  on  account  of 
being  deprived  of  their  own  religious  liberty. 

I  am  now  going  to  suggest  to  you,  ladies,  a 
few  remedies,  which  in  my  humble  judgment  will 
be  effective. 

Firstly,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  proper  use  of 
wine  diluted  with  water,  as  is  generally  done  by 
wine  drinkers  at  meals,  is  beneficial  and  not  an  in- 
toxicating beverage,  we  should  encourage  its  use 
and  permit  it  to  be  served  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
eating  houses  with  meals  free  from  all  license. 

Secondly,  we  have  too  many  saloons  in  this 
State.  The  number  should  be  gradually  reduced 
and  their  business  methods  so  strictly  regulated  that 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  bad  element  would  be 
eventually  removed. 

You  know,  ladies,  that  every  saloon  is  com- 
pelled to  have  two  licenses,  one  from  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  other  from  the  local 
authorities.  Now,  each  town  and  city  should 
make,  in  giving  these  licenses,  strict  regulations  as 
to  how  the  saloon  should  conduct  its  business.  For 
instance,  saloonkeepers  should  not  sell  liquor  to  a 
drunkard  or  quasi  drunkard,  disreputable  charac- 
ters or  minors.  No  gambling  or  disorderly  con- 
duct should  be  allowed  in  the  saloon  and  there 
should  be  such  other  regulations  as  the  municipali- 
ties might  see  fit.  These  regulations,  could  be  very 
easily  enforced  by  notifying  the  saloonkeepers  that 
on  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  rules  their  licenses 
will  be  for  the  first  and  second  offenses  suspended 
and  for  the  third  offense  revoked,  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  placed  on  the  black  list  so  that  a  license 
might  never  be  given  again  to  that  man  to  carry  on 
such  illicit  business. 

Reform  the  Drunkard 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  unfortunate  few 
drunken  men  are  doing  so  much  harm  to  their 
families  and  threatening  to  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  industry  of  California,  these 
men  should  also  be  regulated.  For  instance,  when 
a  person  is  found  on  the  public  streets  or  in  public 
places  in  an  intoxicated  condition  he  should  be  put 
in  jail  and,  instead  of  keeping  him  for  twenty-four 
hours,  which  is  a  farce,  he  should  be  held  for  at 
least  five  days,  and  when  released,  he  should  be 
informed  that  the  law  would  for  the  second  offense 
imprison  him  for  thirty  days,  and  for  each  subse- 
quent offense  thirty  additional  days,  and  in  order 
that  the  taxpayers  should  not  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  be  compelled  to  maintain  this  drunken  man 
in  jail  in  idleness,  he  should  be  made  to  work,  and 
if  he  has  a  family  depending  upon  him,  the  wages 
such  as  are  earned  by  an  ordinary  laborer  doing 
the  same  work  should  be  paid  to  his  family.  In 
this  way,  ladies,  you  will  soon  remove  from  every 
town  and  city  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  without  de- 
priving any  American  citizen  of  the  sacred  personal 
liberty  to  eat  and  drink  in  moderation  whatever  he 
pleases,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  in  less  than  six 
months  you  will  reform  all  the  unfortunate  drunk- 
ards in  our  country,  who  will  then  forever  bless  you 
for  the  benefits  brought  on  themselves  and  their 
families. 
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The  Futility  of 
Prohibition 

By  Thomas  L.  Monroe 
Represenialive  California  United  Industries 

THE  prohibition  question  opens  a  boundless 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  hardly  less  complex 
than  man's  nature  itself.  Not  in  this  lim- 
ited space,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  considered  in  all 
its  bearings — moral,  political  and  economic.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  merely  to  touch  on  a  few 
salient  matters,  the  consideration  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formmg  of  intelligent  judgment. 

Prohibition  is  what  Spencer  described  as  a 
"spontaneous  reform."  It  is  futile,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  our  vast  social 
organization  is  not  a  spontaneous,  but  a  naturally 
developed  product,  like  the  language  by  which  we 
express  our  thoughts;  and  there  are  prohibitionists 
because  there  is  a  not  uncommon  type  of  mind  that 
is  incapable  of  large  and  commanding  views,  that 
would  have  every  question  decided  on  its  own 
basis,  however,  narrow,  without  any  light  thrown 
upon  it  from  principles  more  extensive  than  itself. 
People  of  this  type  of  mind  have  no  ardor  of  re- 
search, no  eagerness  for  large  and  comprehensive 
inquiry.  They  may  possess  many  admirable 
qualities,  but  not  the  qualities  by  which  mankind 
are  raised  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature.  Pro- 
hibitionists have  one  idea — that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  injurious  to  some  men.  From  this  they  ab- 
surdly deduce  the  illogical  conclusion  that  alcoholic 
beverages  are  injurious  to  society.  Hence  their 
demand  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  be  interdicted.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  argument  is  irrational,  the  principle,  mani- 
festly, if  universally  applied,  would  extinguish  life 
itself.  And,  of  course,  the  truth  is  that  if  some 
men  are  injured  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  ma- 
jority are  benefited  by  judicious  indulgence.  In- 
deed it  is  the  testimony  of  scientific  authority  that 
alcohol  supplies  energy  to  the  body,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  high  mental  achievement;  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  whereas  through  the  years  there 
has  been  steady  progress  in  France,  Germany, 
England  and  America  where  people  drink  wines 
and  beers,  there  is  stagnation  among  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  teetotal  nations  of  the  East. 
Further,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  eminent 
diplomatist,  Andrew  D.  White,  in  his  book  of 
reminiscences,  that  the  most  temperate  country  in 
the  world  is  Italy,  where  men,  women  and  children 
drink  wine  at  their  meals.  In  Germany,  where  he 
saw  great  crowds  drinking  beer,  he  remarked  the 
absence  of  the  "beastly  drunken  exhibitions  which 
are  so  common  on  Independence  Day  and  county 
fair  days  in  American  towns  where  total  abstinence 
is  ostensibly  practiced." 

So  sanguine  are  prohibitionists  as  to  the  bless- 
ings they  would  compel  men  to  enjoy  that  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  to  what  extent  those  blessings 
prove  acceptable.  To  that  end  let  us  glance 
hastily  over  the  history  of  prohibition  in  this  coun- 
try. Does  it  not  seem  that  if  we  are  to  give  this 
question  the  consideration  it  deserves  we  should 
ponder  the  lesson  of  experience?  We  may  find 
therein  more  solid  instruction  than  is  to  be  derived 
from  partisan  speculations  and  inspired  statistics. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century  reformers 
were  rampant  in  New  England,  and  they  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  projects  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  with  which  the  people  of  this  so-called  pro- 
gressive era  are  tormented.  The  reformers  of 
those  days  were  crying  out  against  the  "drinking 
of  damnation,"  and  in  time  started  a  prohibition 
wave.  It  swept  over  many  States.  People  (ried 
prohibition,  and  were  sorry  for  it.  New  Hamp- 
shire adopted  prohibition  in  1855,  and  repealed  it 


in  1903.  Vermont  went  dry  in  1850,  and  re- 
pented in  1903.  The  wave  swept  Massachusetts 
in  1852.  In  1868  the  people  enjoyed  a  lucid 
interval.  They  repealed  the  law,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  State  went  dry  again  and  remained 
so  till  1875.  Evidently  the  memory  of  prohibi- 
tion still  hngers  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  people 
will  have  no  more  moonshiners  and  surreptitious 
drinking. 

Connecticut  adopted  prohibition  in  1854,  and 
repented  in  1872.  The  prohibitionists  captured 
Ohio  in  1 85  1 ,  and  the  law  was  soon  annulled  by 
a  license  tax.  Michigan  adopted  prohibition  in 
1855,  and  repealed  it  in  1875.  Illinois  com- 
mitted itself  to  moonshine  whisky  in  1851,  and  two 
years  later  adopted  the  Jeffersonian  idea  of  tem- 
perance by  safe  and  sane  indulgence  in  beer  and 
wines.  Nebraska  adopted  prohibition  in  1855, 
and  wearied  of  it  in  three  years.  Alabama  caught 
the  fever  in  1  908,  and  was  cured  in  1  9  M  .  So 
the  record  goes,  a  luminous  one  that  should  give 
every  inteUigent  person  pause,  for  there  is  certainly 
some  virtue  in  the  lesson  of  experience.  The  truth 
about  prohibition  is  that  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

The  itinerant  preachers  of  prohibition  now  in 
our  midst  are  arguing  that  California  should  have 
prohibition  because  other  States  have  adopted  it. 
Obviously  this  is  not  a  cogent  or  overpowering 
reason.  A  State  that  has  its  negro  problem,  or  its 
Indian  problem,  or  a  State  in  which  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  illiteracy,  may  be  inclined  to  experi- 
ment with  expedients  that  would  not  be  deemed 
desirable  elsewhere.  Moreover,  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  States  that  have  adopted  prohibition, 
and  reflect  on  the  many  curious  political  contriv- 
ances and  episodes  that  have  marked  the  progress 
of  hysteria  therein,  instead  of  being  impelled  to  fol- 
low their  example  in  any  particular  we  might  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  better  to  remain  as  we  are. 
Until  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  be- 
come renowned  as  the  most  enlightened  common- 
wealths of  the  United  States  it  would  seem  to  be 
inadvisable  to  catch  inspiration  from  them.  Further, 
it  is  not  wise  to  conclude  or  to  assume  that  a  pol- 
icy of  government  has  been  vindicated  by  a  few 
sporadic  experiments  that  have  hardly  been  con- 
cluded. Those  experiments  teach  us  nothing  but 
that  prohibition  doesn't  prohibit.  So  positive  is 
this  lesson  that  the  fervor  of  prohibitionists  is  in- 
credible. The  explanation  of  it  is,  of  course,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  fanaticism,  and  that  it  is  kept 
alive  by  men  who  have  their  hands  in  "an  overflow- 
ing treasury.  The  potency  of  their  appeal  is  due 
to  the  natural  widespread  abhorrence  of  drunken- 
ness, which  IS  an  evil  that  happily  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, but  not  as  a  result  of  prohibition.  "I  re- 
member, "  said  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "when  all  the 
decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every  night, 
and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of."  Even  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  time  inebriety  ceased  to  be  a  mark  of 
"decency."  What  has  produced  the  transforma- 
tion which  has  since  taken  place?  Not  legisla- 
tion, not  stern  repression,  not  coercion.  The  change 
has  come  with  other  social  improvements,  from 
natural  causes.  Prohibitionists  have  accomplished 
nothing  creditable,  but  they  have  fomented  enmities 
and  hatreds  and  they  have  brought  the  law  into 
contempt.  Wherever  there  is  prohibition  there  is 
law-breaking.  Yet  prohibitionists  are  now  con- 
centrating their  forces  in  California,  hoping  to  win 
a  victory  here  that  may  have  a  psychological  effect 
elsewhere.  Calif ornians  are  asked  to  destroy  their 
great  wine  industry  representing  an  investment  of 
$150,000,000,  yielding  annually  $30,000,000 
and  supporting  75,000  people.  Californians  are 
asked  to  put  their  breweries  out  of  business.  These 
breweries  distribute  annually  $6,000,000  to  four 
thousand  employees,  consume  annua  lly  $1,000,000 
worth  of  California  hops,  $175,000  worth  of 
California  barley  and  $2,500,000  worth  of  other 
essentials.     Californians  are  asked  not  only  to  de- 


stroy great  industries,  but  to  put  360,000  people 
out  of  employment.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  we  are  to  ask  to  make  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  hired  agitators  from  the  East  is  be- 
yond power  of  calculation.  Adopt  prohibition, 
and  we  shall  find  that  its  ramifications  extend 
through  all  the  channels  of  trade,  and  that  even 
the  public  treasury  will  be  affected,  thus  in  the 
end  making  every  citizen  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  contributed  to  the  upheaval. 


The  Enghsh  SufFragefte 

By  Nellie  Lord,  London  Journalist 

BY  international  consent  the  Englishwoman 
is  considered  as  anything  but  an  engaging 
person.  She  is  gauche,  most  unbecom- 
ingly self-conscious  and  lacking  the  charm  of  the 
Irishwoman,  the  esprit  of  the  Frenchwoman  and 
the  irresistible  personality  of  the  American.  She 
is  brought  up  to  consider  "good  form"  as  the  basis 
of  society,  and  to  this  fetish  she  has  been  devoted 
by  a  thousand  and  one  vows,  expressed  or  tacit. 
Now,  behold  her,  in  the  person  of  the  militant  suf- 
fragist, astonishing  and  perplexing  the  world.  The 
self-denial  that  the  English  social  system  has  en- 
tailed upon  her  has  given  her  a  strength  of  char- 
acter that  will  ultimately  work  her  deliverance.  She 
IS  beginning  to  demonstrate  that,  after  all,  there 
may  be  "something  in  her,"  even  though  she  may 
manifest  that  something  in  a  reprehensible  way. 

Por  thirty  years  the  woman  suffragist  was  lady- 
like, and  the  thousands  of  yards  of  her  protesting 
manuscript  found  their  way  to  the  editor's  waste- 
basket.  Not  a  line  in  her  favor  appeared  in  the 
English  press.  With  the  first  broken  window  she 
got  her  first  notice,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
had  the  effect  of  that  demolished  pane  been  fore- 
seen that  society  would  have  suffered  the  shock  it 
entailed  much  earlier  in  the  campaign,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Englishwoman  would  today  be  rejoicing 
in  the  vote.  In  this  way  has  the  English  press  en- 
couraged if  not  really  created  militancy.  Those 
men  who  denounce  its  violence  are  apt  to  forget  the 
methods  that  their  own  sex  used,  more  than  a  gen- 
eration ago,  when  they  fought  for  an  extension  of 
the  franchise.  I  here  is  less  difference  than  like- 
ness between  the  sexes. 

When,  long  ago,  a  well-born  lady  declared  her 
opinion  of  the  subject  her  remarks  were  repeated  lo 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  queen  said  that  her 
naughty  subject  "deserved  to  be  whipped."  Her 
Majesty  did  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  she 
herself  occupied  a  decidedly  masculine  position, 
the  highest  that  the  world  had  to  offer.  A  posi- 
tion that  called  for  manly  qualities  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  sex  distinction  in  mental  faculties. 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  held  it  until  she  was  almost  de- 
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The  Offspring  of  tlie  Ages 

A  Dream   m  RKythm,  Treasures  and  Concrete 


FRANK  MILLER 
The  Master  of  the  Inn 


DOUBTLESS  you  have  heard  of  the  Mis- 
sion Inn  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Inn  many 
times;  but,  they  can  only  mean  words  to 
you,  unless  you  have  been  entranced  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Inn.  Tha  t  IS  altogether  a  different  matter. 
For,  unquestionably  the  spirit  of  the  past  is  there. 
Nowhere  could  you  find  anything  so  old  nor  so 
young;  and,  yet,  so  absolutely  one.  Not  a  note 
of  discord,  in  construction,  tone  nor  color  can  you 
discover,  though  treasures  from  all  countries,  and 
all  ages  are  arranged  beneath  this  one  great  roof. 

As  you  drive  through  the  very  modern  town 
of  Riverside,  and  come  to  a  stop  before  a  massive 
church  that  covers  a  whole  city  square,  you  won- 
der if  this  is  part  of  the  town's  hospitality.  Pass- 
ing through  an  immense  colonnade  into  a  tropical 
garden,  encircling  the  church  proper,  you  feel  that 
you  have  guessed  right.  Then  the  bells  begin  to 
chime,  low,  slow — and  far,  far  away.  You  stand 
still  and  listen.  The  deep  tones  of  an  organ  min- 
gle with  the  chimes,  and,  if  you  never  prayed  be- 
fore you  pray  now,  and  with  a  reverence  newly 
born.  What  did  the  invisible  musicians  play? 
You  do  not  know.  You  do  not  care.  It  is 
divine — and  that  is  enough,  to  analyze  would  jar 
the  harmony.  It  is  the  welcome  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Inn  has  given  you.  It  is  yours — and  you 
never  lose  it. 

Does  it  matter  when  you  go  into  the  Inn 
proper,  where  baggage  and  registers  and  things 
are,  and  people  are  doing  business?  Not  a  bit! 
They  are  all  in  harmony.  The  Spirit  has  touched 
you.  and  you  walk  and  talk  and  think  and  dine 
to  the  rythm  of  the  chimes,  so  low,  slow — and  far, 
far  away.  If  you  follow  the  music,  and,  you're 
sure  to,  you  find  yourself  in  a  patio  where  vines 
and  roses,  trees  and  plants  furnish  a  home  for  song 
birds  that  know  not  fear.  And,  closing  you  in 
there  are  great  Mission  churches  with  domes  and 
towers.  It  is  from  these  towers  that  the  Spirit 
voices  of  the  immortal  Junipero  Serra  and  his  de- 


voted followers  whisper  their  hymns  to  you  I'rom 
the  chimes.  It  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  realize 
that  they  are  there,  directing  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  who  spiritually  comprehended  their  almost 
Gcd-like  influence  on  civilization,  and  put  his  vi- 
sion into  concrete  and  wood  in  memory  of  them. 

For,  that  is  what  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Inn,  has  accomplished,  working  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call,  "building  ma- 
terial." 

It  lakes  many  days  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Inn,  but  when  you  do  you  find  its  architecture  is 
a  composite  of  many  Missions  blended  into  one. 
Fhe  entrance  to  the  Inn  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
colonnade  of  the  San  Juan  de  Capistrano  and  the 
San  Fernando  Missions,  joined  by  the  campanile 
of  San  Gabriel.  Another  side  is  made  complete 
by  the  combination  of  the  Missions  Santa  Barbara 
and  Carmel ;  while  the  third  side  represents  the  fly- 
ing buttresses  and  massive  walls  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission. 

The  inside  architectural  arrangements  follow 
the  old  Mission  style  at  its  best.  In  the  Cloister 
Music  Room  the  great  wooden  beams  are  copied 
from  the  Mission  San  Miguel  and  the  balcony  from 
the  chancel  rail.  It  is  in  this  vast  room  that  the 
great  cathedral  organ,  often  accompanied  by  the 
chimes,  to  which  it  is  attached,  entrances  all  who 
come  within  the  vibrations  of  its  rhythmic  voice. 
It  speaks  through  four  thousand  pipes  which  echo 
through  the  Capistrano  Dome.  1  he  beautiful  St. 
Cecilia  windows,  conveying  the  church  atmosphere 
with  every  ray  of  light,  completes  the  feeling  of 
reverence  that  never  leaves  you,  while  memory  of 
the  inn  remains.  Within  this  Cloister  Music  Room 
are  paintings  of  saints,  priests  and  religious  scenes 
that  come  down  from  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  tapestries  and  banners  embroidered  in  gold, 
with  their  histories  at  hand,  which  have  come  from 
ancient  convents  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  There  are 
panels  and  carvings  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  are  relics  and  treasures  that  are  simply 
priceless — but  you  never  think  of  prices  then.  You 
ll  ink  of  the  saintly  civilizers  whose  lives  inspired 
it  all. 


MRS.  RICHARDSON 
Upon  whom  the  actual  management  oi  the  Mission  Inn 
largely  devolves 


Then  you  follow  the  Cloister  Walk  and  you 
are  not  surprised  when  you  come  to  a  marvelous 
painting  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  preaching  his 
sermon  to  the  birds,  as  he  steps  from  the  Mission 
Dolores  of  San  Francisco.  Indeed,  you  are  rather 
surprised  when  you  do  not  meet  Father  Junipero 
Serra  himself,  with  his  hands  raised  in  blessing 
over  your  head,  instead  of  one  of  his  many  paint- 
ings. And,  the  bells,  the  crosses  and  the  jeweled 
swords — impossible  to  tell  of  them.  They  are 
there  by  the  hundred.  From  the  palaces  of  kings 
are  bells  of  sweetest  tone;  from  far  off  Chinese 
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temples;  from  the  church  of  Father  Damien  in 
)  Molokai;  from  the  Inferno  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  and  from  beneath  the  sea  waves,  or  hidden  for 
hundreds  of  years  beneath  the  tragic  wrecks  of 
long  forgotten  ships. 

And  all  through  this  Inn,  that  covers  a  square 
and  is  three  stories  in  height,  you  encounter  an- 
tiques of  great  beauty  and  value,  which  make  you 
feel  that  you  have  awakened  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  another  moment,  when  you  turn 
around,  and  find  every  modern  convenience  and 
luxury  within  reach. 


The  Campanile  of  the  Mission  Inn,  from  which  the  bells 
peel  out  a  whole-souled  welcome 


What  manner  of  man  was  so  inspired  to  pre 
I  serve  their  arts  and  treasures  for  future  generations 
I  to  enjoy. 

And  then  you  wonder  what  manner  of  woman 
completes  this  harmony — for,  of  course,  there 
never  was  anythmg  worth  while  that  a  woman  did 
not  have  her  share  in  it.  You  meet  the  Master 
of  the  Inn.  No  one  need  tell  you;  you'd  single 
him  out  of  thousands — a  man  with  the  dreams  of 
centuries  in  his  eyes  at  one  moment  and  the  fires 
of  conquest  blazing  there  the  next;  a  man  with  the 
head  and  face  of  a  poet  or  an  artist;  the  powerful 
physique  of  the  master  builder  and  the  grace  of  an 
athlete.  A  man  for  whom  you  would  have  con- 
tempt if  he  failed  to  do  something  wonderfully 
fine.  A  man  who  did  not  surprise  you  in  the  least 
when  he  said : 

"Well,  honestly,  it  never  seemed  to  me  that 
my  work  was  anything  very  difficult.  I  grew  up 
here  on  this  very  lot,  since  I  was  a  little  chap.  The 
old  Missions  and  the  Fathers  and  all  their  works 
and  histories  interested  me  wonderfully,  and  I 
thought  it  a  misfortune  that  all  their  Missions  and 
other  works  would  eventually  pass  away — the 
Missions  being  built  of  adobe.  I  concluded  that 
they  should  be  preserved  in  concrete  and  as  lasting 
as  man  could  make  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
historically  correct.  After  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  simply  grew  around  me  and,  I  suppose,  I  m 
something  of  a  collector  and  have  an  eye  for  good 
things,  if  I  can  buy  them.  But,  Mr.  Benton,  the 
architect,  is  a  wonderful  man;  he  lives  right  in  his 
work,  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  Richardson,  she — well, 
she  does  the  whole  thing,  you  may  say.  I  just 
think  things  and  she — well,  she  does  everything. 
^  ou  must  see  her" — and,  I  did. 


She  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Miller's  sister.  The 
lovely  mother-woman,  a  lady,  born  and  bred. 

"Of  course,  brother  Frank  is  a  genius.  Any- 
thing he  thinks  he  does  without  trouble,"  she  said 
in  her  gentle  voice — a  voice  that  seemed  to  tone 
in  with  the  bells,  the  organ  and  the  golden-browns 
of  the  Inn.  "I,  well,  I  just  fit  everything  in 
where  I  think  it  belongs,  and,  as  for  the  Inn  and 
the  providing  for  the  guests,  it  does  not  seem  much, 
if  any  trouble,"  was  her  explanation  of  the  man- 
agement and  arrangement  of  a  hotel  often  accom- 
modating a  thousand  guests;  a  hotel  where  the 
cuisine  and  services  are  as  perfect  as  human  hands 
and  thoughts  can  make  them.  Mrs.  Richardson 
continued,  saying:  "You  see  this  little  house  where 
we  sit,  now  called  the  Tea  House,  was  our  first 
residence  in  California.  Our  father  came  here  in 
1874  as  civil  engineer  to  lay  out  the  irrigation 
canals,  and  built  this  little  house  in  the  Mission 
style,  when  we  were  tiny  tots.  My  father  and 
mother  were  both  graduates  of  Oberlin  College, 
fell  in  love  and  married,  without  speculating  much 
on  the  world's  goods.  And  here  they  were,  with 
big  responsibilities  and  little  else.  There  were  a 
great  many  men  working  on  the  irrigation  ditches 
and  living  in  tents,  for  all  this  country  was  just 
great  stretches  of  uncultivated  land  then.  There 
was  a  cook  to  attend  to  their  wants.  He  died 
suddenly  and  the  whole  camp  was  in  confusion. 
No  one  knew  how  to  cook,  nor  did  the  men  want 
to  try.  Mother,  who  was  always  a  self-sacrificing 
angel,  took  pity  on  the  workmen,  as  they  were  un- 
able to  find  a  cook  anywhere,  and  began  to  do  all 
she  could  to  give  them  clean  food,  because  they 
were  getting  sick.  Afterwards,  when  a  cook  was 
found,  they  begged  her  to  supervise  the  work. 
From  that  on,  as  we  grew  up,  the  place  grew  with 
us,  and  like  many  people  who  came  here  early,  we 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  land.  And  our  love  for 
the  Old  Mission  life  and  what  it  meant  came  per- 
fectly natural  to  us.  As  we  returned  from  the 
various  schools  and  colleges  we  just  naturally  took 
up  the  work  that  our  mother  had  come  to  love,  and 
carried  it  forward.  And,  then  there  are  a  good 
many  of  the  family  at  the  head  of  different  de- 
partments, and  we  all  work  in  harmony,"  was  the 
simple  explanation. 

Yes,  the  members  of  the  family  certain  con- 
tribute to  the  harmony  in  different  ways.  There 
is  Mr.  de  Witt  Hutchings,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Miller,  and  a  graduate  of  Princeston,  who  has 
charge  of  the  office  staff  and  of  the  social  events; 
is  a  young  gentleman  whose  natural  courtesy  to 
and  ever  watchful  care  for  all  who  come  within 
the  influence  of  the  Inn  make  him  a  figure  of  im- 
portance in  the  great  establishment.  He,  together 
with  Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  arrange 
the  delightful  musicals  and  dancing  parties  that  are 
features  of  the  Cloistered  Music  Room  several 
times  a  week. 

After  one  of  these  entertainments  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson remarked  again:  "You  see  we  all  work  in 
harmony,  and  it  is  natural  that  things  run  smooth." 

Yes,  there  it  was — Harmony!  The  keynote 
to  which  The  Glenwood  Mission  Inn  vibrates,  and 
all  within  its  four  massive  walls. 


A  NATIVE  DAUGHTER  OF  WHOM 
"EVERYWOMAN"  IS  PROUD 

Charlotte  Tittell.  one  of  the  All  Star  Players 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is  a  native  daughter  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  National  California 
Society  of  New  York  City.  She  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Drama  and  has  been  selected 
upon  several  occasions  delegate  to  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

Miss  Tittell  was  born  on  Bush  street  upon 
the  site  of  where  the  Poodle  Dog  Restaurant  now 
stands,  and  received  her  first  theatrical  experience 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  just  prior  to  the  destruc- 
tion. 


The  English  Suffragette 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

crepit,  and,  in  the  words  of  Punch,  she  did  not 
give  "the  son  a  chance  to  shine."  The  august 
lady  held  her  post  by  a  "divine  right"  (that 
hedged  her  round  and  was  not  to  be  questioned 
except  by  inconvenient  rationalists  or  similar  hyper- 
logical  persons),  at  the  time  when  the  English  uni- 
versities and  professions  were  closed  against  wo- 
men. A  husband  then  held  absolute  control  of 
the  disposal  of  his  wife's  estate,  and  he  could  vote 
on  the  strength  of  it,  thought  he  might  not  possess 
a  penny  originally  his  own.  The  present  king  and 
queen  do  not  seem  to  possess  one  spark  of  orig- 
inality or  personality  between  them.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  Queen  Mary  that  when  a  woman 
suffers  a  disability  wholly  on  account  of  her  sex 
that  thereby  her  queen  is  insulted,  yet,  there  are 
excluded  from  the  lists  of  English  voters:  all  chil- 
dren, all  lunatics,  all  criminals  and  all  women. 
Queen  Mary  is  unimpressed. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
not  so  much  that  the  franchise  is  passionately  de- 
sired by  women  as  that  they  resent  their  exclusion 
from  the  rolls.  It  is  also  contended  that  they  will 
not  largely  exercise  the  privilege  when  they  obtain 
it.  This  same  fault  applies  equally  to  the  men. 
In  Australia  a  pretty  heavy  fine  is  inflicted  on 
voters  who  fail  to  register,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  near  future  a  measure  will  require  a 
registered  voter  to  record  his  vote. 

To  do  the  men  justice  they  have  not  fully 
considered  the  matter.  One  thing  the  press  says 
little  of,  very  likely  understands  little  of:  the  large 
force  of  restrained,  educated,  wealthy  women  who 
are  supporting  in  their  own  quiet  way  by  money 
and  influence  the  cause  that  has  become  so  dear  to 
them.  It  is  the  influence  behind  the  militants  that 
the  short-sighted  Englishman  will  in  the  end  have 
to  submit  to. 

The  Englishwoman  is  admitted  to  the 
churches  of  the  land,  but  she  is  com- 
manded to  remain  silent  and  to  retain  her  hat  on 
her  presumably  empty  head.  The  suffragist  has 
begun  to  regard  St.  Paul  as  a  mysogynist  and  she 
is  treating  with  scant  respect  the  words  of  the 
apostle  and  the  majestic  London  cathedral  that 
bears  his  name.  She  is  giving  her  money  to  the 
suffrage  cause  and  is  refusing  to  help  the  churches 
and  charities  that  once  she  so  generously  assisted. 
She  is  even  ceasing  to  attend  church  in  as  large 
numbers  as  formerly.  The  men  of  England  have 
not  attended  church  very  well  of  late  years,  but 
they  like  their  women  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
chastening  words  that  encourage  them  to  obed- 
ience and  subjection. 

Society  is  willing  to  admit  that  sooner  or  later 
the  suffrage  will  be  granted  to  women,  but  it  pro- 
tests that  the  women  are  not  yet  ready,  they  are 
not  competent.  In  1894  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Oxford. 
One  evening  I  was  asked  by  several  ladies  to  assist 
them  in  getting  up  a  woman's  meeting.  There 
was  no  militancy  then,  but  we  were  all  in  some 
dread  of  the  dons  and  professors  and  other  high 
and  mighty  individuals  associated  the  hoary  seat 
of  learning.  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  meeting,  giving  as  my  reason  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  men.  I  said  that  when 
the  men  were  sufficiently  advanced  ihey  would 
give  us  the  vote  without  any  undue  pressure.  Those 
same  women  have  set  about  the  matter  in  sober 
earnest  since  then.  People  call  them  hysterical. 
I  hey  may  be  in  some  purely  personal  cases,  but 
the  organization  has  nothing  hysterical  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  meeting  at  Oxford  did  not  take 
place,  but  it  would  take  place  today  and  that  with 
a  vengeance. 


EV  ERY WOMAN 
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EVERYWOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

PRACTICE 


This  department  is  conducted  by  Mary  Fairbrother.  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  parliamentary  law  and  practice.  The 
advice  and  suggestions  given  by  Miss  Fairbrother  will  prove  invaluable  to  those  who  aspire  to  real  participation  in 
club  worl(.     Questions  concerning  this  worl(  will  be  gladly  answered  if  ttamps   are  enclosed. 


THE  MOTION  TO  POSTPONE 

The  Motion  to  Postpone  logically  belongs  in 
the  same  lesson  with  the  Motion  to  Table,  because 
when  a  motion  is  offered  to  lay  the  main  motion 
to  the  table  before  a  certain  time,  the  motion  really 
means  to  postpone  and  should  say  so.  One  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice is  the  specific  use  of  terms  and  the  honest  use 
of  expressions.  If  we  wish  to  postpone  we  should 
say  to  postpone  and  not  try  to  hide  our  meaning  or 
confuse  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  vote.  If 
a  member  will  always  use  the  word  that  conveys 
the  exact  meaning  of  her  purpose,  she  would 
scarcely  ever  be  unparliamentary.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  in  offering  the  motion  to  postpone 
is  that  when  it  is  adopted  and  the  main  motion  or 
the  subject  under  consideration  is  postponed,  it  thus 
appears  on  the  secretary's  record  and  this  record 
when  read  at  the  following  meeting  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  a  certain  subject  was  postponed  until 
today.  This  gives  the  chairman  notice  that  such 
a  motion  will  be  before  the  meeting  and  the  post- 
poned subject  comes  up  of  itself  under  the  head  of 
unfinished  business.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
main  motion  had  been  lain  on  the  table  a  motion 
would  be  required  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting. 
The  motion  to  postpone  is  debatable  and  may  be 
amended  in  regard  to  time.  This  is  also  an  advan- 
tage, as  it  frequently  happens  in  presenting  the 
reason  why  a  motion  should  not  be  postponed,  the 
question  is  settled  then  and  there,  thus  taking  it  out 
of  the  way  and  settling  it,  which  is  always  a  good 
thing.  The  motion  to  postpone  may  be  made  in 
several  forms.  The  parliamentary  books  say  to  a 
time  certain  or  indefinitely.  The  motion  of  in- 
definitely postponing,  if  adopted,  disposes  of  the 
subject  for  that  session,  as  indefinitely  in  this  con- 
nection means  forever.  The  proper  form  is, 
"Madam  President,  I  move  that  we  postpone  ac- 
tion on  the  motion  before  the  house  until  the  next 
meeting  or  until  the  committee  has  more  time." 
The  motion  is  adopted  by  a  majority  vote.  If  the 
motion  is  lost  or  fails  to  get  a  majority,  the  subject 
that  it  was  designed  to  postpone  is  voted  upon  im- 
mediately, it  may  still  be  laid  upon  the  table  or  the 
meeting  may  adiourn.  If  the  meeting  should  ad- 
journ immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  motion 
to  postpone,  the  main  mation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
would  come  up  at  the  next  meeting  under  the  head 
of  unfinished  business  and  would  take  precedence 
over  any  other  business.  The  same  result  would 
occur  if  the  motion  was  postponed  to  the  next  meet- 
ing so  far  as  order  of  precedence  is  concerned,  it 
would  have  first  place  under  the  head  of  unfinished 
business.  If  a  subject  or  motion  has  been  post- 
poned to  a  time  certain,  then  it  must  be  considered 
at  that  time  and  any  motion  that  would  interfere 
would  be  unparliamentary  and  out  of  order  and 


the  chair  should  so  declare  and  entertain  no  motion 
until  the  one  postponed  had  been  considered.  Per- 
haps we  may  have  some  definitions  in  this  connec- 
tion. For  instance,  the  word  "Consider"  used  in 
a  parliamentary  sense  means  to  vote.  When  a 
motion  is  considered  it  is  voted  upon,  when  it  is 
talked  about,  it  is  "debated."  "Precedence" 
means  the  same  in  parliamentary  law  that  it  does  in 
a  state  function.  Those  of  high  rank  go  into  the 
dining  room  first  and  those  of  next  rank  next,  and 
so  on,  and  it  is  the  same  with  motions.  If  it  be 
a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  person  to  push  himself 
ahead  of  one  who  is  his  superior  in  rank,  it  is  un- 
parliamentary to  consider  a  motion  except  in  their 
proper  order  of  precedence.  We  must  not  get  the 
word  mixed  with  "precedent,"  which  means  an  es- 
tablished rule,  or  a  rule  established  by  similar 
cases  that  have  gone  before.  "Stating  questions" 
means  that  the  chair  repeats  the  motion  a  member 
has  offered. 


THE  LAST  WORD  IS  ALWAYS 
"TABLE" 

The  lesson  this  month  will  be  chiefly  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  We  learned  last  les- 
son that  only  one  subject  may  be  before  the  house 
at  a  time  and  a  motion  that  introduces  a  subject 
is  called  a  main  motion.  The  only  parliamentary 
motions,  or  the  only  motions  in  order,  are  motions 
which  relate  to  the  main  motion.  The  particular 
motion  under  consideration  this  month  is  the  "mo- 
tion to  table."  The  proper  form  for  the  motion 
IS,  "I  move  that  the  subject  or  the  main  motion  be 
laid  on  the  table,"  "be  tabled,"  or  that  it  "he  on 
the  table."  There  is  one  thing  to  remember  about 
this  motion  and  that  is,  the  last  word  in  the  mo- 
tion is  always  "table."  If  we  move  to  lay  a  mo- 
tion on  the  table  for  a  week,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day, 
the  motion  is  unparliamentary.  We  then  mean  to 
postpone,  which  will  be  considered  in  another  les- 
son. The  motion  to  table  is  said  to  be  of  the  high- 
est rank,  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  precedence  of  all 
ether  motions  and  is  in  order  after  any  main  mo- 
tion has  been  offered.  The  motion  is  absolutely 
undebatable,  can  have  no  motion  applied  to  it,  such 
as  referring  to  a  committee  or  any  motion  of  that 
kind,  and  is  adopted  by  a  majority  vote.  It  would 
be  unfair  and  misleading  in  a  lesson  of  this  kind 
not  to  note  the  change  that  has  come  over  this  mo- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  the  original 
intention  of  this  motion  that  it  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a  subject  aside  until  it  was  con- 
venient for  the  organization  to  consider  it.  The 
motion  is  now  used  almost  entirely  to  kill  a  sub- 
ject, and  when  it  is  offered  in  a  meeting  it  is  al- 
mcst  invariably  offered  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  matter  or  indefinitely  postponing  it. 

When  a  motion  has  been  laid  on  the  table  it 


cannot  be  again  considered  at  that  meeting.  The 
subject  may  be  considered  at  a  following  meeting 
by  a  motion  being  adopted  to  take  the  subject  from 
the  table.  This  motion  is  undebatable  and  has 
no  special  rank.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
is  said  to  be  an  arbitrary  motion.  There  is  no 
particular  logical  reason  why  it  is  undebatable,  ex- 
cept that  all  other  motions  are  debated,  and  if  we 
want  to  lay  a  motion  to  the  table,  we  might  as  well 
do  it  without  debate. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  parliamentary  mis- 
takes is  that  of  laying  a  subject  on  the  table  for 
some  specified  time,  and  it  is  often  debated  whether 
or  not  a  motion  shall  lie  on  the  table,  which  is  al- 
ways unparliamentary,  as  a  motion  to  table  is  not 
debatable.  When  the  motion  to  table  is  offered 
the  chairman  rises  and  repeats  the  motion,  saying 
that  "Mrs.  Jones  moves  that  the  motion  to  build 
a  new  club-house  lie  on  the  table,  all  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  signify  by  saying  "Aye."  Those  op- 
posed to  the  motion  'No.'  "  If  the  ayes  are  in 
the  majority  the  motion  is  adopted,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  building  a  club-house 
during  that  session. 

Mrs.  A.  W. — T  he  difference  between  a  ma- 
jority and  a  plurality  is  that  a  majority  is  more 
than  one-half  of  any  given  number,  a  plurality  is 
the  largest  of  many  parts,  or  more  than  two.  For 
instance,  if  two  people  are  running  for  an  office, 
one  gets  more  than  one-half  of  the  votes,  if  three 
are  running  the  one  who  gets  the  largest  number  of 
the  three  would  have  a  plurality.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  can  a  majority  and  a  plurality  be 
the  same,  and  the  answer  is  that  when  one  of  three 
running  for  office  receives  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  votes  cast  then  the  plurality  and  the  ma- 
jority are  in  effect  the  same. 

Mrs.  B. — You  ask  what  is  meant  by  the 
American  System  of  voting.  The  American  Sys- 
tem in  this  connection  means  one  ballot  for  one  in- 
dividual, unrestricted  and  secret,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Brown — You  ask  for  an  opinion 
as  to  which  method  is  better  for  club  elections,  by 
nominations  from  the  floor,  or  by  a  nominating 
committee.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
because  theoretically  nominations  from  the  floor  are 
much  to  be  preferred.  In  practice  it  seems  to  be 
better  for  a  certain  amount  of  selection  to  be  used 
in  choosing  officers  because  women  are  apt  to  nom- 
inate their  personal  friends  from  the  floor,  and  a 
nominating  committee  is  more  apt  to  choose  women 
who  are  fitted  for  the  office,  rather  than  some  one 
whom  they  personally  prefer.  When  women  reach 
a  stage  of  development  where  they  choose  a  woman 
because  of  her  fitness  only,  then  it  will  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  nominate  from  the  floor,  or  informal 
ballot. 
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M  usic    an  d    tlie    M  usician 


THE  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is 
now  a  decided  success.  This  was  clearly 
demonstrated  at  the  second  concert  on 
une  I  1th,  when  "our"  orchestra  played  to  a 
)acked  house  at  the  pavilion,  and  gave  so  much 
enjoyment  to  the  large  crowd  that  listened  en- 
husiastically  throughout  the  performance,  that  it 
s  a  matter  of  congratulation.  There  is  in  this 
lew  organization  the  promise  of  a  noble  body  of 
nusicians,  and  with  devotion  and  some  hard  labor 
idded  it  may  be  some  day  they  will  make  some 
)f  their  older  namesakes  look  to  their  laurels.  The 
ver  cheerful  and  vivacious  Miss  Minnie  Webster 
ind  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris-Coffin,  the  leader  of  the 
Mew  Era  League,  have  given  an  encouraging  in- 
dication of  what  pluck  and  hard  work  will  do  for 
n  organization. 

Mr.  Perlet,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
as  proven  himself  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
ission.  The  mere  work  of  drilling  an  orchestra 
nto  such  a  unity  of  purpose  that  it  becomes  a  sin- 
gle instrument  is  very  hard.  The  perseverance 
nd  tact  needed  to  bring  into  harmony  so  many 
diverse  elements  till  they  become  the  levers  and 
wheels  of  a  machine,  controlled  by  the  motion  of  a 
baton,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  layman. 

Mendelssohn's  glorious  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  opened  the  programme  and  the  exquisil'.', 
subtle  beauties  of  the  score  were  well  interpreted. 
This  unapproachable  idyl  in  the  language  of  tone 
is  unique  in  its  symmetry  as  also  in  the  finish  of 
details.  The  first  movement  of  the  "Eroica" 
seemed  to  me  a  little  too  "schleppend."  The  mid- 
dle movement  expressed  the  "funebre"  well,  but 
lacked  the  "alia  marcia."  I  remember  how  von 
Bulow  always  impressed  on  his  players  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  strict. march-style  throughout  this 
movement.  Massenet's  "Scenes  Pittoresque"  con- 
cluded the  orchestral  programme.  This  charming 
Suite,  more  a  Divertimento,  was  splendidly  ex- 
ecuted. The  soloists  of  the  evening  were  Mrs. 
Hauck-Allen  and  Mr.  Warren  D.  Allen.  The 
contralto  gave  much  pleasure  and  impressed  the 
audience  as  a  singer  with  temperament  and  knowl- 
edge. After  a  hearty  applause  Mrs.  Allen  sang 
The  Rosary"  as  an  encore.  I  would  ha^  e 
wished  Mr.  Allen  had  chosen  another  selection 
than  Liszt's  A  Major  concerto.  It  is  not  very 
mspiring  nor  pleasing  and  the  magnetic  fire  and 
brilliant  coloring  which  permeate  through  the  Lisz'i 
music  seem  to  call  for  more  physical  strength  and 
bravura.  In  the  encore,  "Hark,  hark  the  Lark," 
by  Schubert-Liszt,  Mr.  Allen  displayed  sympalh- 
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etic  sentiment,  and  the  soul  and  poetry  of  this 
dainty  composition  were  very  adequately  rendered. 

Summing  it  up  the  evening  was  delightful,  and 
I  would  advise  everyone  to  see  to  their  seats  for 
the  next  concert  in  August  at  an  early  date,  as  I 
can  predict  a  record  house. 

A  treat  was  the  evening  when  George  Mascal 
of  operatic  fame  gave  a  recital  in  the  Colonial 
Ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  audience 
fully  realized  this  singer's  remarkable  capabilities, 
judging  by  the  enthusiasm  displayed.  With  a 
little  more  devotion  to  the  music  of  the  concert 
platform  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  Mr. 
Mascal's  artistic  possibilities. 

Miss  Remillard,  who  assisted  at  the  conceit, 
is  a  capable  young  artist  with  fine  feeling  for  mus- 
ical expression.  She  seems  to  possess  no  delinitc 
faults  that  prolonged  training  should  noi  remove. 
Mr.  Gyula  Ormay  satisfied  all  requirements  as  a 
fine  accompanist. 


A  very  enjoyable  and  successful  recital  was 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Mansfeldt  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  programme  was  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  the  participants  did 
some  fine  work.  They  showed  the  thorough 
training  they  have  received  from  their  teacher. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Danse  Macabre,  Sainl-Saens,  played  by  Miss 
Hazel  Horst;  Andante  and  Scherzo,  Op.  59, 
Moskon>sl(i,  Miss  Mildred  Porter!  Valse  Para- 
phrase, Chopin  Schuil,  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No. 
2,  Liszt,  Miss  Edna  Goeggel;  Allegro  from  Con- 
certo Op.  16,  Grieg,  Miss  E.  Montague;  Con- 
certo Op.  25,  Mendelssohn,  first  movement  by 
Miss  Compbell,  second  and  '.bird  by  Mr.  M. 
Rcbb. 

Mrs.  Mansfeldt  played  the  orchestral  parts 
on  the  second  piano. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Siegfried  Wagner  made  the 
statement  that  the  Bayreuth  Theatre,  erected" 
through  the  genius  and  efforts  of  his  -illustrious 
father,  has  been  made  a  gift  to  the  German  peo- 
ple. The  villa  "Wahnfried,"  Wagner's  home 
and  an  endowment  fund  to  carry  on  the  work  are 
included  in  this  present. 


Dr.  Aked's  recent  remark  that  "he  knows 
no  more  about  music  than  a  good-natured  cow"  is 
impossible  and  doubly  so  from  the  source  it  comes. 
No  man  is  absolutely  unmusical.  If  he  thinks  he 
is,  it  is  only  because  he  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  cultivate  this  divine  gift  or  has  never  permitted 
his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  that  subject.  The  spirit 
of  music  IS  within  all  of  us.  The  body  is  a 
musical  instrument  in  harmony  with  the  Divine. 
We  should  therefore  keep  it  in  tune  with  the  In- 
finite. When  the  faculties  are  in  spiritual  har- 
mony music  flows  from  us  as  naturally  as  the  brook 
murmurs  in  cadence.  Since  the  old  Greeks  fabled 
Orpheus  to  have  drawn  the  rocks  and  the  trees  and 
the  wild  beasts  after  him  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  his 
lyre,  the  influence  of  music  in  human  culture  has 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  allusion  among  poets, 
essayists  and  orators.  Plato  in  his  beautiful  dream 
of  the  model  state  insists  that  music  shall  be  one 
of  the  principal  elements  of  instruction  for  the 
youth. 

When  Pythagoras  returned  to  his  home  after 
twenty  years  of  study  in  Egypt  he  preached  that 
the  whole  universe  was  created  by  God  as  a  mus- 
ical production. 


Shakespeare,  who  mentions  music  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  times  in  his  works,  sings: 
"//on»  siveel  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hanl(. 
Here  We  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  nighl 
Become  the  touches  of  sTveet  harmony. 
Lool(  horv  the  floor  of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid  rvilh 

patines  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  rvhich  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  voung-eved  cherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls." 

Walpole  writes:  "Had  I  children  my  utmost 
endeavor  would  be  to  make  them  musicians.  Con- 
sidering I  have  no  ear,  no,  nor  even  thought  of 
music,  the  preference  seems  odd,  and  yet  it  is  em- 
braced on  frequent  reflection." 

Without  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  music  for  its  own  sake,  its  importance  sim- 
ply as  a  question  of  intellectual  drill  is  a  matter 
pregnant  with  interest  to  thinking  men.  Every- 
body should  sing  or  play  to  the  best  of  their  pow- 
ers and  contribute  to  the  musical  education  of  the 
race. 


Concert  Touring  Round 
The  World 

"Ever\)rvoman's"  musical  critic,  Mr.  Jacobson, 
rvho  is  an  excellent  short  story  n>ritcr  as  rvell  as  a 
noted  teacher  of  music,  tells  the  following  story  of 
happenings  during  his  travels  in  far-off  countries 
with  his  famous  cousin,  Albert  Friedenthal  of 
Berlin. 

While  touring  South  Africa  with  my  cousin, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  in  the  interval  between  the  con- 
certs scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  cities,  we  would 
take  flying  trips  from  off  the  beaten  track  and  ar- 
range entertainments  in  the  smaller  towns.  In  some 
of  these  places,  in  the  Transvaal  especially,  many 
people  had  no  idea  what  a  concert  really  was.  We 
received  notice  one  day  to  play  the  next  evening  at 

a  little  place,    B  .     As   a    fairly  substantial 

guarantee  accompanied  the  invitation  we  accepted. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  a  two-wheeled  cart  with  four 
frisky  little  Basuto  ponies  pulled  up  in  front  of  our 
hotel  and  we  were  requested  to  step  in.  It  was  a 
grand  ride  across  the  South  African  veldt,  but  be- 
came very  tiresome,  as  it  took  nearly  all  day  to 
reach  our  destination.  Only  two  hours  before  the 
concert  was  advertised  to  commence  we  arrived,  so 
iust  had  time  to  dine,  dress  and  walk  to  the  hall. 
What  was  our  amazement  on  entering  the  hall  a  half 
an  hour  ahead  of  time  to  find  that  not  a  chair  had 
been  placed  in  the  room  for  the  public  to  sit  on.  On 
appealing  to  the  manager  he  quietly  drew  our  at- 
tention to  some  chalk  marks  on  the  floor,  squares 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  large,  each  one  numbered. 
He  told  us  the  public  would  sit  in  these  squares. 
A  negro  boy  ringing  a  large  bell,  perched  on  a  lit- 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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A  SINGER  OF  SWEET  SONGS 

It  IS  a  dull  day  in  California  when  a  man  or 
woman  of  unusual  talent  does  not  spring  into  the 
limelight.  But,  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  beauty 
of  twenty  summers,  with  every  voice  of  the  world 
calling  to  her  to  "Come  and  have  a  good  time," 
will  say  to  the  old  world:  "Get  behind  me,  I  want 
to  work."  Still,  that  in  effect  was  what  Mrs. 
Elgin  Travis  had  to  say  to  her  husband  if  she  ever 


It  occasionally  happens  that  interest  is  an 
author  overshadows  curiosity  in  regard  to  his  book. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  lately  discovered 
and  published  manuscript  of  Frank  Norris,  "Van- 
dover  and  the  Brute."  The  most  romantic  loss 
and  recovery  of  the  manuscript  sounds  something 
like  the  preface  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  but  is  more 
thrilling  because  the  loss  and  recovery  of  "Van- 
dover  and  the  Brute"  is  actual,  while  that  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  on/ij  in  the  author's  imagination. 

There  are  a  few  crudities  in  the  book  that  one 
may  as  well  pass  over  at  once,  because  we  all  know 
that  the  book  was  not  revised  by  the  author,  and 
as  they  do  not  lessen  the  interest  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  book,  they  are  not  worth  considering  serious- 
ly. If  Mr.  Norris  was  familiar  with  the  realistic 
writers  of  the  period  of  Zola,  their  influence  on 
this  book  is  apparent.  The  book  is  the  very  acme 
of  realism.  There  is  not  one  word  or  sentiment 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  history  of  the 
career  of  Vandover  either  of  excuse  or  palliation. 
He  always  had  a  chance  apparently  and  always 
neglected  to  take  the  chance  because  it  always  in- 
volved more  or  less  trouble  and  bother  and  decision. 
He  was  one  of  those  people  who  begin  at  a  very 
youthful  age  to  take  the  easiest  way  and  who  keep 
it  up  until  all  remnants  of  character  have  gone  into 
decadence.  Almost  all  authors  in  dealing  with 
such  degeneracy  throw  in  a  phrase  now  and  then 
to  show  the  pitifulness  of  it  all.  Not  so  Mr.  Nor- 
ris. He  holds  fast  to  his  idea  that  a  man  may  be 
a  man  if  he  will,  or  a  brute  if  he  chooses.  There 
are  only  a  few  incidents  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
man  which  are  shown  to  be  important  or  epoch- 
making  as  one  might  say.  The  history  is  more 
that  of  continuous,  every-day  degeneracy  and  low- 
ering of  standards  than  of  the  deterioration  of  char- 
acter that  comes  from  consciously  performing  some 
£ct  of  malevolence.  Vandover  never  once  in  his 
entire  life  reached  the  heroic  even  in  his  wickedness. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  history  which  makes  it 
so  realistic  as  to  be  almost  abhorrent.  There  are 
no  contrasts  in  the  book  of  fine  splendid  young  men. 
The  companions  of  Vandover  were  all  about  the 
same.  The  young  man  who  made  the  financial 
success,  developed  in  reality  as  much  of  the  brute 
nature  as  Vandover — albeit  he  was  forever  and 
forever  respectable.  There  was  no  sentiment  too 
high  or  too  holy  for  him  to  turn  into  commercialism. 
There  was  no  relation  in  life  too  sacred  for  him  to 
use  to  enlarge  his  bank  account.  The  other  young 
men  in  the  book  were  degenerates  of  one  kind  or 
ar'other,  except  one  young  man  who  from  no  fault 
of  his  own  contracted  an  incurable  and  lothesome 
d'sease.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Vandover, 
whose  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child,  had  no 


restraining  or  refining  influence  at  home  or  abroad. 
Even  Vandover's  temperament  was  against  him. 
He  was  very  highly  artistic  and  sensuous  and  every- 
thing was  unbearable  if  it  made  him  uncomfortable. 
If  it  was  the  desire  or  intention  of  Mr.  Norris  to 
point  out  pitfalls  to  young  men  he  certainly  ac- 
hieved a  great  success.  1  he  pathological  condi- 
tions developed  by  vice  and  alcoholism  are  very 
abhorrent,  and  if  one  is  to  point  out  a  weakness 
in  the  book  it  is  this,  a  normal  young  man  reading 
of  the  downfall  of  Vandover  would  conclude  pos- 
sibly he  was  born  a  degenerate  and  that  a  young 
man  with  normal  proclivities  would  escape  his  fate. 
A  hint  is  given  in  the  book  that  if  Vandover  had 
been  allowed  to  develop  his  talent  for  expression 
by  means  of  the  brush,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
a  college  career,  everything  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. The  chief  interest  in  the  book  from  a  psychol- 
ogical point  lies  in  this. 

Among  the  books  on  Evervtvo man's  shelf  this 
month  is  one  by  Dr.  Cora  C.  L.  Roper,  D.  O., 
that  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  She 
calls  her  product  "Scientific  Feeding,"  and  claims 
it  is  easy,  simple  ard  comprehensive.  A  study  of 
its  267  pages  justifies  the  claim,  especially  that  it 
is  comprehensive.  The  book  was  reviewed  by 
many  prominent  clubwomen  before  publication,  and 
so  well  was  it  spoken  of  that  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  less  than  a  month.  The  second  edi- 
tion is  now  for  sale.  The  author  is  a  resident  of 
Berkeley,  and  fitted  herself  for  her  work  by  twenty 
years  of  study  and  research  in  all  branches  of  food 
chemistry.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Dr.  Roper 
to  compound  recipes  to  please  the  palate,  but 
rather  to  help  all  to  right  living.  To  prove  this 
we  just  mention  that  "Scientific  ^  ceding"  contains 
one  recipe  for  plain  cake,  nine  for  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  five  or  six  pages  of  salad  making  com- 
binations. Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  women  and  valuable  suggestions  in 
the  care  of  the  ailing  and  the  convalescent.  The 
book  is  a  California  publication  and  its  price  is 
$1.75  postpaid. 


Marie  Corelli  has  written  a  book  on  the  new 
woman.  She  is  opposed  to  all  the  opinions  and 
tactics  of  the  Woman's  Political  and  Social 
Union,  so  it  is  likely  her  book  will  be  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  theory  of  political  equality  of  the 
sexes.  The  new  book  is  in  form  of  a  novel,  and 
will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Spinks,  who  is  president  of  the 
State  Democratic  Club,  has  been  keot  at  home  for 
over  two  months  by  the  illness  of  her  little  son. 
There  never  was  any  danger  of  women  neglecting 
their  personal  affairs  for  any  oulside  business. 


MRS.    ELGIN  TRAVIS 

hoped  to  finish  her  book  of  songs  and  music — and 
she  did  finish  it.  More  than  that,  the  carping 
critics,  near  and  far,  say:  "It  is  good!" 

Lawrence  Zenda  is  the  pen   name   taken  by 
Mrs.  Travis.     She  composed  both  the  music  and 
songs,  and    they    breathe    remarkable    depths  of 
poetic  feeling  for  one  so  young.     Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing lines  will  show,  as  well  as  any,  the  trend 
of  thought.     They  are  entitled:  "Her  Sorrow." 
/  found  a  sorroiv  in  a  reomans  epes, 
/  heard  the  melody  of  her  heart. 
Sung  to  a  theme  of  an  unforgotten  dreams 
I  found  it  in  her  tearless  eyes; 
I  heard  it  in  her  broken  sighs, 
Lil(e  the  soul  of  a  love  that  never  dies. 
Her  dream-child  on  her  sad  heart  lies. 
The  songs  and  music  are  all  in  a  thoughtful 
strain — not  a  bit  in  the  tango  style  of  today. 

Young  Mrs.  Travis  if  she  continues  in  her 
work  is  more  than  apt  to  produce  much  that  will 
be  worth  giving  to  the  world. 

The  book,  which  is  handsome,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Scholz  &  Webster,  San  Francisco. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

(Continufd  from  page  23) 

tie  donkey,  just  passed  holding  a  large  placard  in 
front  of  him,  announcing  our  concert  as  the  greatest 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  town.  And  there  they 
came!  All  shades  of  complexions  from  the  whitest 
Caucausian  to  the  blackest  Zulu,  Hottentot,  etc. 
About  nine  hundred  men,  women  and  children 
squatting  down  in  the  middle  of  the  chalk  squares. 
After  the  rendering  of  the  first  solo  not  a  soul  stirred 
nor  applauded,  but  kept  staring  at  us  seemingly  in- 
terested. "Perhaps  the  audience  is  more  critical 
than  we  think,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  "and  we  will 
take  more  pains."  Again  absolute  silence  reigned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  next  piece.  One  could 
hear  a  pin  drop.  Feeling  rather  uneasy  and  un- 
canny to  play  to  such  an  icy  audience  I  mingled 
with  them  inquiring  if  they  did  net  like  the  music. 
The  reply  was  they  thought  it  heavenly,  but  were 
not  sure  if  they  were  allowed  to  applaud  and  make 
a  noise.  I  told  them  to  do  so  by  all  means,  as 
every  artist  likes  applause.  Now  the  opposite  took 
place.  At  every  bravura  and  crescendo  passage 
they  started  such  a  howling  and  screaming  that  the 
manager  had  to  tell  them  to  "go  easy  a  little  and 
give  the  fellows  a  chance." 

In  the  Guianas  of  South  America  Mr.  Jacob- 
son  penetrated  deep  into  the  unknown  and  unex- 
plored jungle,  staying  for  some  time  among  the 
Ukas  and  studying  their  manners  and  habits 
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Clubs  and  Clubliglits  Everywliere 

Personal  Mention  of  Prominent  Women  and  What  They  Are 
Doing  m  the  Work  of  Their  Clubs 


Mrs.  J.  D.  MacMaster,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  California  Club,  like  all  of  the 
notable  women  who  have  held  that  position  during 
the  past  decade,  is  remarkable  for  certam  traits 
which  make  her  what  she  is  and  will  impel  her  ad- 
ministration to  be  different  than  any  of  that  of  her 
predecessors. 

Mrs.  MacMaster's  gifts  to  the  club  is  a  com- 


MRS.   J.   D.  McMASTER 

litter  Photo 

plete  card  system  of  the  membership  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  club.  She  did  the  work  with 
her  own  hands  and  it  took  her  several  months  to 
complete  it.  She  has  also  served  the  club  through 
several  administrations  in  differnt  capacities,  as 
secretary  and  as  chairman  of  the  programme  com- 
mittee, which  means  first  vice-president,  so  that  no 
woman  is  more  familiar  with  the  traditions  and 
ideals  of  the  California  Club  than  its  new  presi- 
dent— Irene  MacMaster.  She  is  a  woman  who 
strives  to  please  and  at  the  same  time  maintains 
her  dignity  and  that  of  her  organization,  and  she 

I  IS  one  of  the  fine  parliamentarians  of  the  club, 
having  made  this  feature  of  club  work  one  of  her 
specialties.  She  is  a  woman  of  broad  vision  and 
keen  intellect  and  while  she  would  always  stand 
for  the  close  observance  of  the  constitution,  and 

[  rules  of  the  club,  she  would  never  put  a  narrow 
construction  on  them,  but  would  always  have  in 

I  mind  the  ultimate  good  of  the  organization. 

I  Mrs.  MacMaster  takes  the  reins  at  a  most 
propitious  time  to  show  what  metal  she  is  made  of, 
for  during  the  Exposition  year  she  will  have  many 
opportunities  to  settle  vexatious  problems  of  vari- 
ous kinds  not  usually  incidental  to  club  life.  Her 
friends  all  feel  confident  that  she  will  meet  her 
obligations  with  ability  and  grace  and  that  the 
California  Club  will  not  lose  one  iota  of  its  pres- 
tige or  usefulness  while  it  is  under  the  guidance  of 

I  Mrs.  MacMaster. 


The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
IS  considering  a  radical  change  in  the  make-up  of 
the  organization,  because  as  it  is  now  organized 
il  IS  too  large  to  be  either  housed  or  handled.  It 
IS  proposed  to  make  it  into  a  body  like  the  United 
^;tates  Congress  with  two  branches,  very  similar  to 
;he  two  houses  of  the  National  Government,  with 
I  ach  State  having  one  representative  in  each 
Ijianch.  When  an  election  or  other  matter  of 
■Qual  interest  is  to  be  considered  both  branches  will 
neet  in  joint  session,  as  the  State  Legislatures  do. 

This  will  divide  up  the  work  so  that  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  two  separate  places  and  thus  be 


expedited.  The  new  plan  will  be  finished  in  de- 
tail and  considered  during  the  next  two  years  by 
the  executive  board. 


The  word  pioneer  seems  to  have  an  energetic 
charm  about  it.  When  most  of  the  city  club  mem- 
bers are  hunting  a  shady  place  in  the  mountains 
and  at  the  beaches,  the  various  pioneer  societies 
are  keeping  things  alive  in  the  city.  If  it  is  not 
the  Pioneer  Mothers,  it  is  the  Pioneer  Daughters 
or  the  Association  of  Pioneer  Women  of  Califor- 
nia, who  are  having  a  good  time,  with  all  the  vim 
and  go  that  went  to  make  up  the  courage  and  dar- 
ing of  the  first  Californians. 

Out  at  its  picturesque  log  cabin  in  the  Gol- 
den Gate  Park  the  Association  of  Pioneer  Wo- 
men of  California  held  its  June  social  day.  The 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  memories  such  a  dramatic  pro- 
gram is  liable  to  produce.  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler 
took  for  her  address  Bunker  Hill  and  the  flag. 
She  was  followed  by  Miss  Helen  Ladd,  who  also 
spoke  on  Bunker  Hill.  Blanch  Curry  read  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride,"  in  a  very  effective  manner,  and 
Edwina  Barry  recited  "The  Death  of  Warren" 
with  much  feeling.  Vocal  selections  were  con- 
tributed by  Julia  Encinas,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lita  Guzman.  Both  young  girls  are  accom- 
plished musicians. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Henrietta  B.  Byrne,  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  the  following  ladies:  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  White,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Wade,  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Prescott,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Morton,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Dexter  and  Mrs.  Martha  Blanchard. 

A  new  club  that  will  be  sure  to  contribute 
much  first-class  entertainment  to  its  members  and 
friends  is  the  Footlight  Club,  which  is  composed 
of  ambitious  amateurs,  who  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  become  footlight  favorites,  or  at  the  least  social 
favorites.  Their  chances  are  very  good  indeed, 
judging  from  the  names  of  their  instructors  and 
advisers,  all  of  whom  are  experienced  actors  and 
musicians. 

Alac  Sutherland  and  Taylor  Curtis  will  act  as 
stage  managers.  Flora  Norris  will  instruct  in 
dancing  and  Fredrick  Carlyle  will  coach.  Among 
those  on  the  advisory  board  are  such  well  known 
professionals  as  John  Morrisey,  Homer  Curran, 
Martin  Merle  and  Fred  Butler. 

Some  very  excellent  talent  has  developed  be- 
fore from  such  clubs  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  the  Footlight  Club  will 
develop  in  the  future  under  such  able  instructions. 

On  Monday  night  of  every  week  the  club  will 
meet  at  Sorosis  Hall  in  Sutter  street. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  vice-president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Woman's  Press  Association,  who  rep- 
resented the  association  at  the  biennial,  will  return 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  middle  of  July,  when  she 
will  take  up  the  work  of  the  Alaska  Cruise  Club, 
of  which  she  is  president. 

Mrs.  Hart,  on  her  way  to  Chicago,  attended 
the  National  Editorial  Association  in  Houston, 
Texas,  to  which  she  was  a  delegate,  and  visited 
many  of  her  family  through  the  various  southern 
States. 

The  Pioneer  Mother  Monument  Association 
has  been  organized  to  raise  a  fund  and  erect  a 
monument  symbolizing  motherhood,  and  to  dedicate 
this  great  monument  to  the  Pioneer  Mothers  of  the 


West,  the  self-sacrificing  women,  with  iheir  little 
ones  at  their  side,  who  braved  the  dangers  and  un- 
derwent the  hardships  and  privations  that  are  al- 
ways incident  to  pioneer  life. 

In  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land 
there  is  no  monument  to  the  motherhood,  the  wo- 
manhood of  the  nation. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  who  have  been  se- 
lected as  officers  of  the  Pioneer  Mother  Monu- 
ment Association  are  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Woman's  Board,  as  hon- 
orary chairman,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Board  as  chairman. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Grafly  has  been  given  the 
commission  for  three  figures  in  bronze,  mother  and 
two  children,  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  life  size, 
and  four  bas  reliefs  of  western  life  to  be  inserted 
in  the  pedestal.  Ten  of  the  leading  American 
sculptors  were  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. Several  could  not  undertake  the  commis- 
sion on  account  of  pressure  of  work  previously  un- 
dertaken, but  such  great  men  in  the  world  of  art 
as  Daniel  C.  French,  Paul  Bartlett,  Frederick 
MacMonnies  and  Loredo  Taft  recommended 
Charles  Grafly  as  being  the  man  best  qualified  for 
this  particular  work. 

The  monument  has  been  promised  the  place  of 
honor  beneath  the  dome  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  of  the  Exposition,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Exposition  will  be  tendered  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  constituting  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  art  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  California  Pioneers, 


MRS.   TIMOTHY    GUY  PHELPS 
President  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
California  Pioneers 

who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  California 
families  and  a  leader  of  the  social  set  most  famous 
for  old  California  hospitality,  is  now  devoting  her 
energies  and  her  purse  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Mothers'  Monument  Association,  whose  funds  are 
increasing  daily. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Club  Year  Ends  witk  Appropriate  Festivities 


News  of  tke  Clubs  Here  and  There 

By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aubury 


BREAKFASTS!  Breakfasts!  Nothing 
but  eating  this  month,  and  then  vacation. 
Don't  we  need  it?  Those  presidents  who 
attended  all  the  breakfasts  will  need  to  retire  for  a 
two  months'  rest,  as  no  President  of  the  United 
States  is  ever  banqueted  more  than  the  presidents 
at  the  end  of  the  club  year.  Just  a  few  provide 
simple  menus,  but  the  majority  of  clubs  set  forth 
the  most  elaborate  repasts,  and  when  it  comes  to 
three  of  these  in  one  week — Ye  Gods!! 

The  Durlmgame  Club  celebrated  its  seventh 
anniversary  with  a  breakfast  in  its  pretty  club- 
house this  year.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  af- 
fair, the  gardens  of  Burlingame  helping  to  supply 
the  decorations,  which  consisted  of  different  col- 
ored flowers  for  each  of  the  ten  tables,  making  in 
all  a  rainbow  effect.  The  president's  table  seated 
about  twenty,  at  which  were  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming officers,  with  Mrs.  McCullough  presidmg. 
Mrs.  A.  Williams  was  toastmistress,  takmg  for  her 
program  the  "Seven  Ages  of  Women.  "  The  baby 
first  appeared.  This  particular  child  consisted  of 
a  false  head  and  a  long  dress,  and  oh,  yes,  a 
"squeak.  "  And  such  a  little  voice — supplied  by 
the  "littlest  woman  "  in  the  club,  Mrs.  Bannerot. 
1  his  started  the  fun  going,  and  from  the  child, 
then  the  school  girl,  the  debutante  (Mrs.  Pohl, 
whose  dancing  was  the  perfection  of  grace)  to  the 
bride,  and  from  her  to  the  mother-in-law,  and  then 
on  to  the  mother  and  the  grandma. 

I  have  to  comment  on  one  thing — the 
mother-in-law.  This  was  the  day  she  made  her 
innings.  Did  she  score?  I  should  say  she  did. 
She  was  shown  as  the  one  martyr  of  the  age.  Now 
you  know  the  lady  known  as  a  mother-in-law  is  a 
woman  who  has  "lost  her  son."  The  one  with 
a  daughter  does  not  count  in  this  game  of  mother- 
m-law.  She  just  comes  to  visit  once  in  a  while. 
But  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Burlingame  breakfast 
was  the  one  with  a  son,  and  I  could  look  around 
that  club-house  and  count  them,  for  they  all  fairly 
beamed.  They  had  lost  their  sons,  and  they  knew, 
and  they  were  the  ones  who  were  martyred.  Any- 
way, the  mother-in-laws  have  a  friend  in  Mrs. 
Prince,  who  defended  them  nobly.  Grandma 
came  in  for  her  share  of  applause,  for  she  showed 
that  the  grandma  of  today  does  not  "knit"  all  the 
time — no,  no,  she  is  a  clubwoman,  and  is  right  up 
to  snuff.  Mrs.  Waters,  the  grandma  for  the  oc- 
casion, made  a  most  beautiful  modern  granny,  her 
young  face  topped  with  a  white  wig. 

Mrs.  Godfrey,  the  vice-president,  and  also 
president  of  the  Mothers'  Club  of  Burl  ingame,  was 
called  on  to  speak  for  the  mothers,  and  she  told 


them  of  all  kinds,  praising  some,  and  just  a  gentle 
hit  for  some  others.  Mrs.  Godfrey  sounded  the 
one  regretful  note  of  the  breakfast,  speaking  of  the 
absence  of  the  incoming  president,  Mrs.  Vicker- 
son,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  in  the  Hannemann 
Hospital  for  nearly  two  months.  Mrs.  Godfrey 
voiced  the  hope  of  all  the  members,  that  their  new 
and  dearly  loved  president  will  be  with  them  at 
the  opening  of  the  club  season. 

The  Burlingame  club  breakfast  was  voted  the 
best  ever,  and  if  the  presence  of  all  the  members, 
numbering  about  125,  goes  to  show  the  popularity 
of  the  annual  breakfast  in  their  club,  this  particular 
one  was  the  most  popular  ever  held. 

Then  rve  have  the  Brealffasl  of  the  San  Pedro 
IVoman's  Club  (Los  Angeles  District),  where 
woman  scored  again.  1  here  they  had  "Eve  down 
to  date,"  and  really  "up  to  date,"  too.  The  mem- 
bers responding  to  the  toasts  were  all  radiant  in 
costumes  of  the  age  typified.  While  they  were 
not  styled  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Woman,"  yet  the 
seven  were  all  there.  They  were  "The  Club 
Woman,"  "The  Society  Woman,"  "The  Militant 
Woman,  "  "The  Universal  Mother,"  "The 
Present  Woman,  "  and  "The  Future  Woman." 
Some  of  the  costumes  were  very  beautiful,  those 
of  Mrs.  Kent  as  an  Indian  woman  and  Mrs. 
Schonemann  as  a  Spanish  senorita  calling  for 
special  notice.  Mrs.  Stone  presented  the  Califor- 
nia pioneer  mother,  meeting  with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause. The  evolution  of  woman  from  the  time  of 
the  first  mother,  down  to  date,  was  told  very 
cleverly  in  rhyme,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  many 
who  were  present. 

The  San  Maleo  Count}]  Center  is  going  on 
record  as  the  first  woman's  organization  to  take  up 
the  suppression  of  unnecessary  noises.  New  York 
State  has  an  organization  numbering  close  to  one 
thousand  members  who  are  taking  up  this  work  in 
earnest,  and  now  that  the  San  Mateo  County  Cen- 
ter has  commenced,  it  is  hoped  they  will  have  many 
followers.  The  work  for  the  Center  has  been 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Outdoor  Art  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Aubury,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Breckenbridge,  Mrs.  Skinner,  Mrs.  Henry 
Gervais  and  Mrs.  Manley.  The  committee  have 
already  written  to  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  asking  for  their  co- 
operation, and  also  requesting  that  the  first  work 
be  commenced  on  their  own  trains,  where  they  toot 
the  whistle,  blow  off  steam  and  ring  a  bell  all  at 
the  same  time.  The  committee  have  asked  Presi- 
dent Sproule  to  inaugurate  some  system  which  will 


eliminate  this  ear-splitting  noise,  the  system  now 
in  vogue  having  been  started  about  fifty  years 
ago.     They  are  hoping  for  relief  in  a  short  time. 

The  Center  are  continuing  their  effort  to  se- 
cure a  County  Hospital  and  Detention  Home  for 
San  Mateo,  and  Mrs.  George  Miller,  the  active 
president,  is  sparing  no  time  in  securing  all  data 
connected  with  such  work,  the  matter  to  be  placed 
before  the  Supervisors  by  her  on  her  return  from 
the  biennial  at  Chicago. 

They  have  also  started,  through  the  Outdoor 
Art  Committee,  work  of  beautifying  the  county 
road  (El  Camino  Real)  through  their  county,  and 
if  they  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Super- 
visors and  the  trustees  of  the  different  municipali- 
ties, San  Mateo  will  be  a  beauty  show  in  1915. 
The  Center  will  join  the  Poppy  League  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  also  assist  in  the  work  of  distribut- 
ing poppy  seed. 

Do  you  tal(e  program?  If  you  do,  don't 
"run"  for  office.  According  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ebell 
Club  (Los  Angeles  District),  any  club  taking 
program  is  sure  to  "go  bust."  A  strong  in- 
clination was  shown  by  some  of  the  members  to 
withdraw  from  the  State  Federation,  these  mem- 
bers quoting  the  fact  that  program  was  given  and 
taken,  at  the  Riverside  convention,  when  thirty 
resolutions  were  rushed  through  in  one  hour. 
Some  object  to  a  woman  being  named  for  office, 
saying  she  would  surely  lake  program.  Do 
you  see  the  connection?  I  don't.  I  am  sure 
sure  if  women  like  Mrs.  Black  or  Mrs. 
Lovell  White  were  nominated,  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Senate  strong  enough  to 
"pass  any  gold  bricks"  to  them.  Have  none  of 
you  thought  of  Mrs.  Denniston?  Who  would  be 
more  fitting  for  Lieutenant-Governor?  Would  she 
not  grace  such  a  position,  with  her  charming  per- 
sonality, her  dignity,  and  best  of  all,  her  splendid 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  ?  And  I'll 
wager  that  none  of  'em  would  try  to  make  her  take 
program.  What  would  make  her  particularly 
fitted  for  this  position  at  this  time  is  that  her  fame 
has  gone  over  the  whole  United  States  as  the  wo- 
man who  presented  the  suffrage  resolution  for  thr 
endorsement  of  the  biennial  (and  who  secured  it, 
too).  Mrs.  Denniston  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
women  in  the  State  Federation,  her  popularity  e.\- 
tending  to  Southern  California,  as  well  as  in  her 
own  district,  and  I  have  heard  many  expressions 
cf  admiration  from  the  Northern  District  for  her 
and  her  good  work.     The  choice  of  Mrs.  Dennis- 
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ton  for  second  place  in  the  State's  administration 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  even  those  who 
are  not  so  enthusiastic  about  a  woman  occupying 
this  place.  Let  us  ask  her  and  see  what  she 
thinks. 

The  Sonoma  Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Burlingame  president,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
flag  raising  ceremony  in  that  town  on  June  I  4th. 
The  majority  of  the  clubwomen  are  Native  Daugh- 
ters, the  latter  organization,  with  the  Native  Sons 
of  Sonoma,  having  the  affair  in  charge.  The 
Woman's  Club  have  taken  a  large  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Mission  of  Sonoma,  and  it 
was  very  fitting  that  they  should  assist  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Bear  Flag  over  the  Mission.  Sonoma 
presented  a  very  gay  appearance  for  this  occasion, 
the  town  itself  and  residents  of  nearby  towns  all 
participating  in  the  affair.  The  Woman's  Club 
of  this  town  are  raising  funds  with  which  to  build 
a  club-house,  which  will  soon  add  to  the  other 
good  work  done  by  this  active  club. 

The  Woman's  Million  Club  is  doing  much 
philanthropic  work,  and  this  is  to  its  credit. 
Mrs.  Clara  Foltz  is  the  president  of  the  club, 
and  inaugurated  the  movement  to  provide  va- 
cations for  newsboys  of  Los  Angeles.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  Mr.  Petit,  head  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  "Fresh  Air  Fund  for  Street  Boys 
Campaign,"  brought  three  of  his  latest  "finds"  to 
the  club,  and  had  them  tell  in  their  own  language 
just  what  a  week's  vacation  in  the  country  would 
mean  to  them.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  club- 
women, and  resulted  in  a  purse  being  made  up 
right  there,  which  will  permit  these  boys  and 
others,  realizing  their  hearts'  desire — to  see  the  real, 
truly  country.  This  club  is  working  on  Juvenile 
Exposition  work,  which  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  talents  of  the  school  boys  and  girls  of  their 
city,  those  who  would  otherwise  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  exploit  their  talents. 

The  club  expect  to  present  "America,"  with 
two  thousand  school  children  in  the  cast,  and  are 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Mothers 
Clubs  of  Los  Angeles  in  this,  their  work  for  the 
children. 

Here's  another  breakfast,  and  woman  has 
scored  again,  this  time  not  the  mother-in-law,  but 
"The  Single  Sister  of  the  Club."  The  Wan- 
derers of  Salinas,  composed  of  less  than  thirty-five 
members,  gave  their  annual  breakfast  at  the  Salinas 
Hotel,  with  all  the  membership  present.  The  in- 
coming and  outgoing  president  were  toasted  each 
by  the  other,  and  then  the  president  called  on  Miss 
Ora  Cupp,  who  spoke  for  the  "single  sister."  Miss 
Cupp  presented  a  very  humorous  side  of  the  single 
sister  in  Salinas,  and  evoked  much  applause.  An- 
other single  sister  presented  a  humorous  poem — 
the  Salinas  River  as  a  "Wanderer,"  likening  that 
river  to  her  city,  "nearly  dry — sometimes,  "  and 
other  times — say  New  Year's  Day — "pretty  wet." 

Mrs.  Steinbeck,  the  retiring  president,  was 
presented  with  a  pretty  gift  in  the  shape  of  silver 
butter  spreaders,  and  responded  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  assuring  the  members  the  gift  will  be 
greatly  treasured.  Mrs.  Andreasen,  the  new 
president,  is  one  of  the  active  workers  in  civics  in 
the  San  Francisco  District,  as  well  as  serving  as 
an  officer  in  the  above  named  Study  Club.  She 
IS  a  woman  of  vast  experience  in  both  lines  of  club 
work,  and  is  assured  of  a  good  year  in  her  present 
position. 


The  Holl^'Wood  Woman's  Club  is  now  at 
work  securing  funds  with  which  to  finish  and  fur- 
nish the  new  club-house  now  under  construction. 
This  was  at  first  considered  a  very  large  venture 
for  a  comparatively  new  club,  and  a  club-house 
representing  something  like  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
seemed  a  thing  of  the  very  far  distant  future.  But 


they  reckoned  not  on  the  grit  of  these  women  of 
Hollywood.  Nor  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
townspeople,  who  are  helping  them  in  their  ven- 
ture. Card  parties,  the  dansants,  country  fairs, 
cabarets,  cafe  chantants,  and  what  not — all  helped 
to  make  the  fund  possible,  and  so  far,  that  a  few 
days  ago  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  and  work  is 
now  progressing  on  the  building.  The  plans  for 
furnishing  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  aside 
from  the  building  committee,  and  all  are  working 
towards  the  same  thing — opening  their  club-house 
when  the  club  season  has  commenced.  The  club- 
house is  on  Hollywood  avenue,  near  the  Holly- 
wood Hotel,  an  ideal  location  in  this  beautiful 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 

Reciprocity  DaVs  in  the  country  clubs  are  pro- 
moting a  splendid  club  fellowship,  and  these  days, 
many  of  them  arranged  during  the  past  year  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vickerson,  past  chairman  of  Reciproc- 
ity in  the  San  Francisco  District,  are  bearing  good 
fruit.  The  latest  Reciprocity  Day  was  held  in 
Salinas,  when  forty  members  of  the  Watsonville 
Woman's  Club  journeyed  to  Salinas  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Salinas  Club.  A 
splendid  vocal  and  instrumental  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  hostess  club  to  about  one  hundred 
clubwomen,  besides  the  guests  from  Watsonville. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mayor,  Hon.  F.  P.  Felz,  who  was 
accompanied  by  James  D.  Phelan,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senatorial  honors,  and  who 
spoke  to  the  ladies  on  the  present  status  of  the 
women  in  world  politics,  stating  to  the  "citizen- 
esses"  that  their  gentle  presence  is  already  felt.  I 
suppose  he  had  not  met  those  ladies  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  "taken  program,"  but  reading  this 
over  I  am  afraid  I  have  misquoted  him,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  have  said,  "the  power  of  the  gentler 
sex  IS  already  felt.  "  On  second  thought,  he  must 
have  met  those  ladies.  Well,  the  ladies  of  Salinas 
and  Watsonville  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon, 
and  they  are  still  speaking  of  their  enjoyment  of 
the  music  presented,  and  the  Watsonville  ladies  of 
their  gratitude  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  them. 


One  of  the  Los  Angeles  organizations — 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — recently 
introduced  a  novel  manner  of  entertainment.  The 
members  were  invited  to  a  "White  Luncheon,  "  and 
directed  to  bring  a  guest  and  a  box  luncheon  for 
two.  Also  informed  that  they  would  "sew"  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  The  invitation  brought  forth 
the  full  membership,  and  with  guests  and  boxes, 
constituted  the  biggest  picnic  for  many  moons.  The 
sewing  proved  to  be  for  a  nursery  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  after  luncheon  was  served  the  sewing  com- 
menced. And  work  was  never  accomplished  be- 
fore with  such  a  noisy  accompaniment.  Sand- 
wiched in  between  were  toasts  offered,  and  much 
enjoyment  ensued  from  the  same.  This  was  not 
like  the  usual  "sewing  bee,"  for  these  women  did 
not  gossip — they  worked  and  talked  of  the  work 
of  their  clubs  and  the  good  they  were  doing,  and 
whisper — when  you  are  sewing  for  your  pet  phil- 
anthrophy,  no  one  can  accuse  you  ot  "taking 
program.  " 

The  inevitable  has  happened!  A  club  secre- 
tary has  at  last  received  recognition,  but  I  have  to 
confess  it  is  not  for  her  work  in  the  club  alone,  but 
because  of  the  offer  of  her  home  and  time  for  the 
use  of  the  town  library.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Rogers,  sec- 
retary of  the  Thursday  Afternoon  Club  of  Sunny 
Slope  (Los  Angeles  District),  generously  offered 
the  use  of  several  rooms  in  her  home  for  the  use 
of  the  library,  when  the  idea  was  first  projected. 
This  was  over  a  year  ago,  and  since  that  time  she 
has  given  two  days  a  week  of  her  time  in  attend- 
ance at  the  library.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  her  club,  and  many  of  the  residents  of  the 


town,  called  at  the  library  and  presented  Mrs. 
Rogers  with  a  beautiful  silver  lea  service  and  after- 
wards luncheon  was  served  by  the  club  members. 
This  library  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  the  regular 
town  library,  soon  to  be  arranged  for.  As  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a  club  secretary  being 
recognized,  although  she  may  bear  all  the  l)urdens 
of  the  club  on  her  small  shoulders,  I  thought  I 
would  call  it  to  your  attention,  as  really,  there  are 
many  of  your  secretaries  who  would  appreciate  a 
bunch  of  flowers  at  your  club  breakfasts,  when  your 
presidents  are  showered  with  flowers  and  gifts,  and 
the  secretary  is  not  even  mentioned.  And  who 
ever  heard  of  a  club  secretary,  be  she  ever  so 
worthy,  receiving  an  invitation  to  any  club  func- 
tion because  of  her  specially  fine  work?  I  his  is 
not  intended  for  "sour  grapes  " — just  to  make  you 
know  you  are  passing  by  some  fine  minds  and 
splendid  workers. 


When  it  comes  to  inaugurating  new  ideas  the 
palm  has  to  be  given  to  the  Los  Angeles  District 
Clubs.  Here's  one!  A  little  club  in  the  suburbs 
of  Los  Angeles  holds  its  meetings  out  of  doors,  and 
there  are  no  rasped  nerves — even  when  signs  ap- 
pear of  a  rising  temperature — for  the  gentle  winds 
serve  to  keep  down  tempers,  and  make  for  better 
team  work.  Why  don't  some  of  the  clubs  around 
the  bay  section  try  this — the  Burlingame  Club, 
with  its  pretty  lawn — and  the  clubs  of  Oakland. 
The  Redwood  City  Club,  in  Dingee  Park,  could 
hold  an  open  meeting  without  fear  of  trespassers, 
and  so  could  many  others  we  could  name,  the  Mill 
Valley,  Tamalpais  Center,  Larkspur,  Sonoma,  etc. 


E.  E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 
IMPORTER  DESIGNER 
376  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 


MISS  E.  O.  ALLEN 

MODES 
2007  BUCHANAN  STREET 
Apartment  5  San  Francisco 
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lOK 

Representative  in  Congress 

4Ui  nis  i  Kic  r 
For  DKMOCRATIC  and 
Progressive  Nominations 

Henry  Colombat 


IMm-.iry  Aim.  25.  l'»H  IJoclioii  Nov.  .1.  I'JII 

For  tlie  l*riiiciplcs  of  Proirrossi vo  nomocracy 


Don't  Travel  Without 
Original-Genuine 

Horlick^s 
Malted 
Milk 

Delicious 
Invigorating 
Nourishing 

Obtainable  in  powder  or 
tablet  form  at  all 
druggists 
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Pedigreed  Pets  of  Prominent  People 

A  New  D  epartment  Conducted  by  Marion  Walcott 


All  lovers  of  animals,  especially  those  who 
have  some  pet  of  their  own,  will  be  interested  in 
this  new  department  in  which  are  featured  some  of 
the  really  fine  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  pets  of  the 
State. 

This  section  is  inaugurated  as  a  novelty  that 
we  hope  will  be  pleasing,  and  the  co-operation  of 
owners  of  cats,  dogs,  horses  or  other  pets  is  re- 
quested. 


REX  Mc 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Ralston 

REX  Mc 

Rex  Mc  is  the  son  of  champion 
Rex  McDonald,  a  beautiful  five- 
gaited  black  Kentucky  saddle  horse, 
brought  from  Kentucky  by  J.  J. 
Gethin  in  1912.  Winner  of  blue 
ribbons  at  the  San  Francisco  Horse 
Show  and  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1913.  Now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Ralston. 

Mrs.  Ralston  is  a  noted  eques- 
trienne and  a  day  seldom  passes  but 
she  is  to  be  seen  on  the  bridle  paths 
of  Golden  Gate  Park.  Her  met- 
tlesome Kentucky  thoroughbred  Rex 
Mc  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ani- 
mals in  the  West. 


CHUM 
A  splendid  blue  Persian  cat, 
with  orange  eyes.  Was  a  blue  rib- 
bon novice  winner  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Cat  Show  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1913  and  also  in  Oakland 
in  1914.  "Chum"  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Shorb,  who  is 
also  a  proud  possessor  of  other  pedi- 
^eed  cats. 


Elva  DePue,  who  is  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  sport 
and  a  splendid  horsewoman. 

The  DePue  country  home  near  Woodland  is 
the  scene  of  many  social  festivities  in  which  horse- 
back riding  takes  a  very  prominent  part.  Miss 
Elva  DePue  and  her  sister.  Miss  Corinnah,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  entertaining  their  friends 
at  their  beautiful  country  home. 


••MISSION" 

Owned  by  James  Rolph  Jr.,   Mayor  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION 

At  the  Golden  Gate  Dog  Show,  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  April,  1914,  "Mission,"  a  handsome 
black  cocker  bred  by  the  Mission  Cocker  Kennels, 
was  judged  to  be  the  best  cocker  in  the  show,  and 
also  to  be  the  best  dog  of  all  breeds  in  the  show. 

Mayor  Rolph  is  a  great  dog  fancier  and  has 
for  a  number  of  years  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  raising  of  fine  cockers,  many  of  his  dogs  being 
prizewinners  in  shows  all  over  the  United  States. 


PROTEUS  AND  PLUTO 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Johnson's  particular  hobby  is 
horses.  She  is  an  expert  horsewoman  and  is  one 
of  the  best  whip'  in  the  State.  Almost  daily  she 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  park  drives  handling  her  spir- 


PROTEUS  AND  PLUTO 
Two  prizewinners  owned  by   Mrs.  Thos.   L.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Johnson's  ponies  have  taken  a  number  of  prizes  in  the 
horse  shows  of  the  coast 


ited  tandem  team  of  ponies  with  great  skill.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  a  beautiful  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County,  where  she  is  raising  some  fine  stock  from 
her  thoroughbred  Kentucky  horses,  the  star  of  the 
entire  stable  being  the  magnificent  stallion  Lord 
Denmark. 


CHUM 

Owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Shorb 


DELIGHT 

The  hackney  mare  "Dehght,"  sired  by  "Man- 
chester," is  a  handsome  blood  bay  with  very 
brilliant  action.  A  winner  of  numerous  cups  and 
blue  ribbons  at  the  Society  Horse  Show  in  San 
Francisco,  and  at  the  California  Stale  Fair  at 
Sacramento  in  1913. 

This  beautiful  mare  is  the  property  of  Miss 


DELIGHT 
Owned  by  Miss  Elva  DePuc 

JERRY 

"Jerry"  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  cat  in  the  world  today,  hav- 
ing an  acquaintance  that  extends 
over  the  entire  world.  He  is  a 
magnificent  Maltese  and  is  the  pride 
of  Captain  Adrian  Zeeder  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamship  Siberia. 

"Jerry"  is  a  very  talented  ani- 
mal and  besides  occupying  the  ri 
sponsible  position  of  mascot  for  the 
Siberia,  has  won  thousands  of 
friends  for  himself  by  his  amiable 
disposition  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments. 

He  has  a  pedigree  and  knows 
who  his  father  was,  but  like  the 
collie  dog  of  James  Woods  of  the 
St.  Francis,  this  pedigree  was  lost 
in  the  disaster  of  1906  and  has 
never  been  recovered.  Captain 
Zeeder  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
commanders  of  the  great  fleet  of  the 
Pacific  Mail. 


JERRY 

Owned  by  Captain  Adrian  Zeeder 
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Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  SEVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by 
Competent  Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  Rented  by  the 
Month  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class 
Saddle  Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and 
inspect  the  Kentucky  and  California  bred 
horses  in  cur  Sales  Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches — 
San  Rafael     Menlo  Park 
Santa  Cruz 

J.  J.  GETHIN. 


THE    WORLD  FAMOUS 

MT.  LOWE 
TRIP 

And  the 

THREE    GREAT  SIGHTSEEING 

Trolley  Trips 

"BALLOON  ROUTE" 

"TRIANGLE" 

"OLD  MISSION" 

should  be  your  first  recommendation 
to  acquaintances  and  friends  from 
points  outside  of  Southern  California 
desiring  to  obtain  a  thorough,  quick, 
and  accurate  knowledge  ov  oui  coun- 
try. In  no  other  way  may  they  ob- 
tain it  as  completely  and  at  such  a 
small  cost.  If  you  have  not  taken 
these  trips  yourself  it  will  pay  you. 
The  Mount  Lowe  trip  may  now  be 
made  any  day  at  an  excursion  fare 
of  $2  for  the  round  trii)  from  Los 
.\ngeles,  and  the  Trolley  Trips,  each 
approximately  100  miles  in  length,  a 
whole  day's  pleasant  travel  over  dif- 
ferent routes  to  and  through  the 
choicest  part  of  Southern  California 
may  be  made  for  $1  each.  Send  for 
illustrated  folders,  or  ask  your  near- 
est agent. 

Pacific  Electric  Ry. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

"Every  woman" 


New  Pleasures  m  Store  for 
The  Horse  Lovers 


A  thrill  of  pleasure  has  run  through  the  riding 
set  at  the  news  that  it  will  have  a  more  enjoyable 
vacation  to  look  forward  to.  This  comes  from 
the  knowledge  that  Mr.  James  J.  Gethin  has  just 
purchased  the  Riding  Club  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
and  will  keep  it  open  all  the  year  around.  1  his 
announcement  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  who  spend  their  vacations  or  week- 
ends at  this  delightful  resort.  Few  locations  af- 
ford more  beautiful  or  varied  opportunities  for 
riding  and  driving  than  the  beaches,  the  wonderful 
boulevards,  and  the  mountain  roads  through  the 
big  timber  to  different  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Jos.  D.  Fisher  of  New  York  is  in  charge  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  branch,  with  George  Pierson,  who 
has  long  been  favorably  known  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Riding  and  Driving  School,  as  his  assistant. 

The  branches  of  the  Riding  Club  are  now 
open  for  the  summer  season  at  both  San  Rafael 
and  Menlo  Park.  A  number  of  the  fine  school 
horses  from  San  Francisco  have  been  sent  to  these 
resorts  and  many  of  the  younger  set  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  this  health- 
ful exercise  during  their  vacation. 


The  Woodlawn  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle   Horses  Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK    RIDING  ACADEMY 
2394  FULTON  STREET 


The  Kentucky  Bred  Saddle  Stallion 

LORD  DENMARK 

Reg.  No.  2801   (Vol.  VII.). 

Winner  of  more  first  premiums  than  any  other 
stallion  West  of  Chicago,  and  of  more 
money  than  any  other  exhibited  at  the 
California  State  Fair 

SEASON   OF   1914  AT  THE 

Riding  and  Driving  School 

701   SEVENTH  AVENUE      Telephone  Pacific  1655 
TERMS:     $50   FOR  THE  SEASON 
For  further  particulars  address 
H.  W.   HEWITT.  Manager 
—  or  — 

T    L.   JOHNSON.   Owner  CROCKER  BLDG 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

— there  is  an  atnio.splicre  of  rcfinciiKMit  aboard  llii.s 
train,  not  u.sually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it'.s  tlie  ('(iiiipnient,  .s(M-vicc  and  courteou.s  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  40th  and  San 
Pal)lo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Santa  Fe  C  ity  Offices 

67.'{  Market  Stm-I,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Kearny  .'U5 
iai8  Broadway,  Oakland,  Plione  Lakeside  425 
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The  Glamour  of  Japan 

WHY  AND  HOW  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  CHERRY  BLOSSOM  WEAVES  ITS  FASCINATING 
SPELL  OVER  THE  TRAVELER  FROM  THE  TIME  SHE  STEPS  ASHORE  — SOME  THINGS  THAT  MAKE 

INDELIBLE  IMPRESSIONS 

Being  the  Second  of  a  Series  on  Oriental   Travel   IVrillen  Especiall])  for  "Ever^rvoman" 

By  Georgiana  Dufour 


TO  the  romantic  temperament  of  the  Amer- 
ican traveller  Japan  appeals  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Its  scenic  effects  are  unique  and 
fascinating  to  the  superlative  degree,  and  although 
its  people  are  accused  of  being  the  cleverest  of 
imitators,  they  are  in  reality  the  most  original  peo- 
ple in  all  the  world.  Original  because  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  live  happily  on  ne.\t 
to  nothing  a    year.     Unlike    Becky    Sharp  they 


have  not  found  out  how  to  live  on  nothing  a  year, 
but  they  have  come  precious  near  to  it.  And  how- 
ever heavy  may  be  life's  burden  among  the  poor 
and  lowly  of  Japan  they  remain  forever  the  most 
optimistic  race  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
the  only  way  to  account  for  this  condition  of  abso- 
lute content  is  because  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
land  in  which  they  live. 

In  the  lovely  land  of  the  cherry  blossom  and 
the  chrysanthemum,  the  picturesque  island  empire 
of  the  Mikado,  there  st;ll  lingers,  despite  all  west- 


ern innovations,  a  savour  of  romance  which  none 
who  has  once  visited  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
would  have  dispelled  for  all  the  rewards  vouch- 
safed by  our  boasted  brand  of  civilization.  The 
glamour  of  Japan  has  fascinated  all  who  know  it 
intimately.  It  is  not  entirely  because  of  its  love- 
liness nor  the  interest  of  its  people,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  made  still  more  attractive  by  the  fact 
that  each  seems  the  complement  of  the  other. 

To  the  American  tourist — and  his  name  is 
legion — Japan  attracts  more  permanently  than  any 
other  foreign  land.  This  is  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction by  the  records  of  at  least  one  trans-Pacific 
steamship  concern  which  show  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  its  clients  have 
repeated  their  pilgrimage  through  the  land  of  the 
cherry  blossom,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  five 
times. 

All  Japan  is  one  beautiful  picture  and  all 
Japanese  are  artists;  artists  too,  who  even  dare  take 
issue  with  Nature.  Where  Nature  has  been  re- 
miss in  her  grouping  or  coloring  the  Japanese  ar- 
tist never  hesitates  about  correcting  the  error.  If 
in  his  estimation  a  bare  crag  seems  too  gray  and 
cold,  he  calls  upon  his  fellow  villagers  to  observe 
the  defect,  and  should  they  concur  in  his  judgment 
the  whole  community  lends  its  aid  to  the  retouch- 
ing process;  laboriously  they  carry  hundreds  of 
basketfuls  of  precious  soil  to  the  summit  of  that 
offending  rock  and  form  a  bed  of  loam  in  which  is 
planted  a  tiny  cypress  sappling,  which  is  watched 
with  loving  care,  and  trained  into  the  way  it  should 
grow  by  equally  loving  hands,  twisted  and  made 
to  follow  the  most  impossible  of  angles  until  it  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  its  scenic  environment  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  Japanese  art.  To  be  sure 
it  may  take  a  century  to  accomplish  this  result,  but 
such  trifles  never  deter  the  Japanese;  the  result  will 
remain  for  the  edification  of  those  who  follow 
through  the  centuries  to  come. 

From  the  moment  the  American  traveler  sets 
foot  upon  the  tidy  stone  Bund  at  Yokohama,  her 
interest  in  Japanese  art  begins  to  expand,  even 
though  she  may  never  before  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject.  No  woman  with  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  her  soul — and  what  normal 
woman  has  not — can  resist  the  subtle  influence  of 
the  dainty  picture  spread  before  her  land-hungry 
eyes  after  eleven  days  of  unbroken  horizon  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  blues  blending  Heaven 
and  sea. 

If  it  chance  to  be  a  holiday — and  holidays  are 
charmingly  frequent  in  Japan — she  may  meet  a 
procession  of  tastefully  gowned  little  Japanese 
maids  riding  in  double  jinrickshas,  off  for  a  day  of 
Nature  worship  in  the  cool,  green  forest  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  pine  and  cypress.  And  each 
little  rosy-cheeked  native  belle  wearing  a  kimono 
of  such  dainty  color  blending  and  so  perfectly  har- 
monizing with  the  environment  that  the  observer 
pauses  spellbound  and  fascinated  with  her  first 
view  of  picturesque  Japan. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  American  haloha  stands 
a  neat  little  customs  station,  its  windows  brilliant 
with  the  bloom  of  flowers  and  rare  plants,  invariably 
surrounded  by  a  small  knot  of  admiring  coolies, 
who,  despite  the  fact  that  mere  existence  means  a 
serious  problem  to  the  underpaid  laborer  of  Japan, 
finds  time  to  linger  and  lovingly  caress  each  dainty 
plant  and  fragrant  flower. 
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No  American  traveller  in  Japan  can  ever  for- 
get her  first  ride  in  a  jinricksha  over  the  smoothly 
macadamized  bund  at  Yokohama.  All  is  so  pic- 
turesque, so  foreign  and  so  typically  Japanesey, 
just  as  she  has  pictured  it  in  her  dreams;  just  as 
she  has  seen  it  a  thousand  times  before  on  silken 
screen  and  porcelain  vase.  The  buildings  along 
the  way  with  tiled  and  concaved  roofs  all  savor 
of  the  colored  prints  in  the  picture  books  once  so 
dear  to  her  childhood,  and  before  she  has  been 
fifteen  full  minutes  in  Japan  she  will  agree  with 
Kipling's  famous  apostrophe:  "This  is  the  only 
country  the  photographs  do  not  lie  about!" 

And  if  the  traveller  has  been  but  half  coached 
previous  to  her  first  day  in  Japan,  she  will  by  a 
wave  of  her  hand  intimate  to  the  jinricksha  man 
that  she  does  not  care  to  go  directly  to  her  hotel 
on  the  Bund,  but  would  prefer  a  little  journey 
through  the  less  frequented  streets — at  any  rate 
less  frequented  by  foreigners — then  will  she  see 
something  of  the  real  Japan,  even  in  the  cosmopol- 
itan seaport  of  Yokohama,  and  at  a  time  while  her 
mind  is  still  in  the  receptive  mood,  before  she  has 
assumed  the  attitude  and  airs  of  the  blase  travel- 
ler in  the  Orient,  one  of  the  silly  affectations  she 
will  absorb  from  others,  but  if  sensible,  will  soon 
cast  aside  as  provincial  and  somewhat  crude. 

She  will  be  trundled  through  a  maze  of  street? 
lined  with  the  neatest,  queerest  little  bungalows  that 
look  for  all  the  world  like  doll  s  houses,  with  paper 
windows  and  fragile  paper  screens  in  lieu  of  doors. 
And  in  front  of  many  of  these  picturesque  dwell- 
ings there  are  miniature  gardens,  no  larger  than  a 
good-sized  tablecloth,  but  sporting  the  dignity  of  a 
grotesque  little  stone  wall  and  a  pergola  smothered 
under  a  wealth  of  lovely  wistaria.  And  possibly 
the  suspicion  of  a  tiny  lake,  nearly  as  big  as  a 
salad  bowl,  carrying  a  moss-covered  rockery  sur- 
mounted by  a  wonderfully  artistic  and  ancient  look- 
ing stone  lantern.  In  the  limpid  depths  of  this 
lakelet  swim  a  school  of  parti-colored  gold  fish  with 
pop-eyes  and  fore-shortened  noses,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  picture  the  like  of  which  one  never  sees,  or  at 
any  rate  appreciates,  except  during  that  first  day  in 
Japan.  Later  on  she  becomes  more  interested  in 
the  strange  architecture  and  elaborate  wood  carv- 
ings belonging  to  the  ancient  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
temples,  harking  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  centur- 
ies and  centuries  ago,  to  the  possible  exclusion  of 
the  quaint  little  pictures  of  native  home  life  of  the 
present  day  that  held  her  spellbound  with  admira- 
tion during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  pilgrimage 
through  the  greenest,  cleanest  land  in  all  the 
world. 

And  when  finally  when  forced  by  the  cravings 
of  a  sea-trained  appetite  she  is  driven  to  her  Euro- 
pean-managed hotel,  she  will  find  that  she  is  still 
very  much  in  Japan.  For  when  her  jinricksha 
rolls  through  the  stone  pillared  gateway  which 
opens  into  the  court  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
foreign  hotel  in  the  Orient,  she  will  soon  discover 
that  she  is  well  within  the  land  of  the  cherry  blos- 
som, for  within  that  historic  inclosure,  the  meeting 
place  of  all  the  great  world  travellers  she  has  ever 
read  or  heard  of,  stand  a  dozen  or  more  fairly  an- 
cient trees  all  flossy  with  the  pink  and  white  blos- 
soms, their  petals  filling  the  air  like  a  summer  snow- 
storm and  forming  a  feathery  carpet  that  shrinks 
beneath  the  servants  sandaled  feet. 

And  within  the  portal  of  that  hotel  the  glamour 
of  Japan  is  by  no  means  dispelled.  She  is  greeted 
by  smiling,  polite,  noiseless  and  quick  moving  Japa- 
nese servants,  who  seem  to  anticipate  her  every 
want,  and  not  infrequently  execute  orders  before 
they  are  given,  for  they  secretly  believe  that  we 
foreigners  are  quite  incapable  of  caring  for  our- 
selves while  in  Japan. 

And  how  cheap  she  finds  it  to  live  in  this 
gloriously  artistic  picture  land  of  Japan  where  five 
dollars  a  day  will  amply  cover  every  reasonable 
want  in  a  decidedly  first-class  hotel,  one  reason 
why  most  of  us  decide  that  our  first:  day  in  Japan 
shall  not  be  our  last  by  many  a  long  count. 


TO  LOVELY  JAPAN 

Tfie  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossom  and  Wistaria 
To  the  Fascinating  Orient,  with  all  its  glamour  and  mystery,  the  most  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  way  is  via 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(Oriental  Steamship  Co.) 

The  newest,  finest  equipped  and  most  modern  steamships  on  the  Pacific.  Every- 
things  for  your  convenience  and  luxury. 

FLEET:  Triple  screws  turbine  express  steamers,  "Chiyo  Maru,"  "Shinyo 
Maru,"  "Tenyo  Maru,"  22,000  tons,  21  knots.  "Hong  Kong  Maru,"  "Nippon 
Maru,"  11,000  tons,  17  knots.  Full  information  concerning  the  Orient,  with 

illustrated  literature,  free  on  request. 

W.  H.  AVERY,  Assistant  General  Mp.nager 
W.  H.  MAGEE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SONG 
Fares  he  by  the  east  road 
Or  fares  he  by  the  west  road — 
Whither  strays  my  lover  who  stays  so 

long  from  me? 
Stones  beneath  his  feet  thrill  low  and 

lead  him  hither 
Winds  that  touch  his  cheek  blow — oh 

blow  him  unto  me! 

Out  in  crowded  places 

I've  searched  and  searched  their  faces. 

On  the  silent  plains  I  have  looked  my 

own  soul  through ; 
Nothing  under  heaven  beams  as  do  his 

glances 

Nothing  like  my  love  lives  beneath  this 
tent  of  blue. 

Longing,  strong  hope's  giver. 
Still  bids  me  watch  forever 
Else  why  was  I  chosen  to  live  'neath 

this  strange  sun  ? 
Should    his    face    be    changed  with 

learning  and  forgetting 
Heaven  stir  my  heart  that  I  pass  not 

blindly  on. 

Loitering  on  the  east  road 

Or  striving  on  the  west  road 

Heaven  guide  my  lover  who  stays  so 

long  from  me. 
Stones  beneath  his  feet  thrill  low  and 

lead  him  hither 
Winds  that  touch  his  cheek  blow — oh 

blow  him  unto  me. 


VACATION  HINTS  ON 
KEEPING  THE  HAIR 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

From  now  until  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer a  woman  should  take  extra  care 
of  her  hair.  Perspiration,  constant 
wetting  from  the  bath  or  from  swim- 
ming, as  well  as  heat,  affect  the  scalp 
and  the  hair  falls. 

It  is  a  constant  temptation  to  sham- 
poo too  often  in  warm  weather.  Once 
in  three  weeks  is  quite  enough ;  oftener 
m.ay  prove  harmful.  But  between 
times — say,  once  a  week — a  thorough 
brushing,  shaking  and  airing,  with  the 
dusting  of  a  little  talcum  or  orris 
powder,  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
preserving  the  gloss  and  enough  dry- 
ness to  be  just  right. 

In  the  regular  shampoo  there  are 
other  things  besides  soap  that  cleanse 
equally  as  well  yet  do  not  have  the 
sharp  effect  that  soap  itself  must  have. 
In  fact,  soap  should  never  be  rubbed 
directly  on  the  head  and  hair.  A  jelly 
made  by  dissolving  a  cake  of  white 
castile  in  warm  water,  adding  a  little 
glycerin,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  jar,  is  far  the 
best.  A  cake  of  pure  white  castile 
has  a  great  deal  of  olive  oil  in  it.  Dis- 
solve in  just  enough  water  to  cover; 
then  enough  more  added  to  make  a 
full  pint,  to  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
glycerin  is  added  and  the  same  of  al- 
cohol, will  cost  about  10  cents  alto- 
gether, or  may  1 5.  Keep  in  a  glass 
jar  with  a  screw  cover.  When  needed, 
put  enough  in  a  basin  of  warm  water 
to  make  a  good  suds.  Wet  the  head 
first  with  clear  water,  then  rub  with  the 
jelly  until  a  thick  lather  forms.  With 
the  fingers  clean  the  skin  of  the  scalp. 
Wash  the  long  ends  of  the  hair  and  rc 
peat  the  suds  if  needed,  easily  told  by 
the  condition  of  the  water.  Finish  if 
possible  by  using  a  spray  that  will  re- 
move every  particle  of  soap.  Use  soft 
towels — not  the  rough  bath  towels, 
but  linen — that  will  not  leave  a  fluff, 
and  then  dry  in  a  strong  wind. 


NEW 


366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 


■^^^^^  ^^/^^Hfi^^  When  in  San  Francisco 

^^^^^^^^^L  ^]    ^^^^^  sure  to  visit  the  most  Celebrated  French 

^^^^B^^^B  y  Restaurant   in    CaHfornia,    famous   for  its 

mm       m  J  unexcelled  Cooking  and  Moderate  Prices. 

m  '  Strictly  high  class. 

I    a        A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Travelling  Alone 
M  Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

■  ■  CLUB  BREAKFASTS  Served  Daily  at 

■  25c— 35c— 50c 

■  I  And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON, 
I  with  Red  or  White  Wine,  at  50c 

H       I  This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity 

I  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 

B       I  SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c 

■  SUNDAY  $1.00 
Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine — a  Dinner 

of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 
Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 
■   ■  CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


"California's  New  Summerland" 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PRIMITIVE 

feather  River  Country 

A  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

Vacationists  who  desire  to  spend  their  vacation 
in  a  primitive  California  amid  a  wild  and  mag- 
nificent wilderness  of  crag  and  mountain  ridge, 
roaring  torrent  and  sparkling  cascade,  a  summer 
country  of  lake,  meadow  and  runlet  that  has  no 
peer,    should    visit   the    Feather    River  Country. 


Falls  on  Jackass  Creek,  near  Belden,  on  Line  of  Western  Pacific 

THIS  ENTIRE  TERRITORY  IS  NOTED  FOR 
ITS  FISH  AND  GAME,  OFFERING 
MANY  VARIETIES 

MANY  BEAUTIFUL  WALKS 

AMPLE  HOTEL  AND  RESORT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY 

"Finned  Furred  Feathered" 

AND 

"Hotels  Camps  and  Resorts" 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Special  Week-End  and  Summer 
Excursion  Fares 


TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Sutter  1651 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI  —  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  —  A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


R.  M.  S. 
TAHITI 

12.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 

MOANA 

10,000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
WILLOCHRA 

12,000  tons 
displacement 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promsnade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI,  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $  I  35  First  Class 
Rales  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  (Welhngton)—$l  78.75  Single;  $267.50  Round  Trip. 
AUSTRALIA   (Sydney)— $200.00  Smgle;  $300.00  Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR — Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland,  Suva,  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class,  $325. 
ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE  PACIFIC — San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington.  N.  Z.,  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane,    Thursday    Island,    thence  to  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class,  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR — From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney,  Australia. 
Java,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.  Round  trip  $555 
Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 
For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  n>irc 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND   ROL  PH  &  CO..  General  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
'Passenger  Office:     679  MARKET  STREET.     R.  S.  L.  Morris.  Passenger  Manager. 


R.  M.  S. 
AORANGI 

8.000  tons 
displacement 
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HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

California's  Ideal  Recreation  Place 


A  place  where  it  is  summer  all  the  year — where  nature  in 
her  mildest  mood  has  lavished  her  goodliest  gifts  — where 
every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life  is 
provided  in  this  excellent  hotel,  with  its  magnificent  golf 
links,  tennis  courts,  park  and  grounds  and  wonderful  motor 
roads.  Operated  on  American  plan  only.  Rates,  $4,  $5  and  $6 
per  day.  PACIFIC  GROVE  HOTEL  a\  Pacific  Grove,  three 
miles  from  Del  Monte,  also  on  Monterey  Bay,  operated  in 
connection.    American  plan.     Rates  from  $3  per  day. 


Under  Management  of  H.  R.  WARNER 


DEL  MONTE 


CALIFORNIA 


■>■-■  ''i 


AUGUST,  1914  PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


Potter  Hotel 


MILO  M.  POTTER,  Manager 

PICTURESQUELY  SITUATED  IN  A 
TROPICAL  PARK  OVERLOOKING 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANTA  BARBARA 

CHANNEL,  POTTER  HOTEL  OFFERS 
THE  GREATEST  VARIETY  OF 
OUT-DOOR  RECREATION, 
WITH  BALMY  AIR  AND 

SUNSHINE,  WINTER 

AND  SUMMER 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  1000  GUESTS 

AMERICAN  PLAN  ONLY 

Stopover  Privilege  on  all  Tickets  Via  Coast  Line 

Full  Information  with  Rates,  etc.,  on  Request 


Santa  Barbara  California 
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The  September  issue  of 
Evervwoman  will  contain 
a  resume  of  the  candidates 
who  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  political  offices  at 
the  primaries  of  August 
25th.  This  will  be  a  most 
interesting  number.  Give 
us       your  subscription 

NOW. 


1_ 


The  articles  for  and  against 
the  prohibition  question  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue  are 
written  by  experts  and  arc 
well  worthy  of  careful  at- 
tention. Both  sides  present 
excellent  arguments  on 
\\hich  you  are  asked  to 
pass  judgment  at  the  com- 
ng  election. 
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THE  SPENDERS  AND 
SAVERS 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  ex-  - 
ravagance  of  the  American  women. 
\  great  deal  of  it,  be  it  said,  is 
,ery  undeserved.  It  is  generally 
ecognized  that  the  women  in  this 
ountry  are  the  great  spenders  of 
noney.  They  are  the  buyers  of  a 
arge  proportion  of  the  merchandise 
vhich  is  sold  in  the  busy  markets  of 
rade  and  the  thousand  and  one  inven- 
ions  for  the  luxury,  convenience  and 
)leasure  of  people  are  inspired  by  the 
act  that  the  women  are  quickest  to 
eize  upon  these  new  ideas.  Even  in 
he  luxury  class  their  influence  is  most 
)otent.  How  many  families  who  are 
low  enjoying  their  automobile  but  owe 
t  to  the  suggestion  of  the  woman  and 
n  many  cases  to  her  ideas  of  financial 
irrangements? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Amer- 
can  women  are  the  great  spenders  of 
he  nation,  but  their  spending  is  not  the 
pending  of  extravagance  but  the  wise, 
houghtful  and  shrewd  spending  of  the 
lousewife  who  gets  the  most  for  her 
noney  in  every  case. 

In  the  majority  of  families  the  wo- 
nen  are  the  ones  who  handle  the  bulk 
)f  the  money,  namely,  that  which  goes 
or  family  and  household  expenses,  for 
;lothing  and  shoes  for  the  children,  for 
ler  own  personal  clothing.  Compared 
o  this  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
nan  of  the  family  are  comparatively 
mall.  It  is  because  of  this  that  wo- 
nen  are  recognized  as  being  most  re- 
ponsive  to  advertising — they  are  as 
"nuch  interested  in  the  daily  news  of 
he  shops,  stores,  manufactories  as  the 
■nen  are  in  the  stocks,  bonds  and  finan- 
:ial  or  baseball  news.  They  have 
earned  the  lesson  of  making  every  cent 
go  as  far  as  possible,  and  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  advantages  offered  by 
the  different  stores,  and  are  quick  to 
lake  advantage  of  sales  or  of  special 
inducements. 

Therefore,  advertising  that  appeals 
to  women  is  generally  recognized  as 
being  most  effective,  and  it  is  accepted 
that  the  logical  place  for  such  adver- 
tising is  in  a  publication  devoted  to  the 
[interests  of  women  and  thoroughly  read 
by  them. 

The    large    advertisers  throughout 


PRICE  TEN   CENTS   PER  COPY 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 
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SOME   STATEMENTS   BY   THE   ASPIRANTS   FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATORSHIP   

WHO  IS  YOUR  CANDIDATE  AND  WHY?     

By  Marian  Fair 

ASILOMAR  — THE     NEW     CONFERENCE    GROUNDS    OF  THE 
NATIONAL    YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


WOMAN'S  PLACE   

Article  four  of  the  series 

By   Judge    Clayton  Herrington 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  "DAMAGED  GOODS"  QUESTION.. 
By  Lucy  White 

-AN   INTERNATIONAL  WORK 


THE  NEEDLEWORK  GUILD- 
By  Marian  Taylor 

A  DAY  WITH  CRIME   

By  Mrs.  Jean  de  Greayer 

FOR  AND  AGAINST  PROHIBITION   

The  second  of  the  series  on  this  vitally  important  question 

By  Thos.  L.  Monroe.  S.  W.  Odell,  H.  F.  Stoll.  H.  M.  Gandier 

PSYCHOLOGY    IN  BUSINESS     

By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

WOMEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE   

PARENT.  PUPILS  AND  PEDAGOGUE  PRINCIPLES...'.  

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 

SCULPTORS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 

NEWS  AND  COMMENT  ON  CLUB  AND  CLUBLIGHTS   

By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aubury 


America  have  been  quick  to  perceive 
this  and  the  vast  amount  of  business 
carried  by  the  exclusive  women's  pa- 
pers, such  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, the  Delineator,  etc.,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ment. 

Everyxvoman  is  a  modern  up-to- 
date  magazine  of  the  most  advanced 
type,  dealing  not  with  fashions  and 
dress  exclusively,  but  with  the  broad 
points  of  politics,  civic  righteousness, 
art,  music,  clubs  and  other  points  on 
which  the  modern  women  of  today  are 
vitally  interested. 

Its  writers  are  recognized  as  experts 
in  their  respective  lines,  and  its  field  is 
one  in  which  it  stands  practically  alone, 
the  other  papers  which  are  attempting 
to  follow  in  its  footsteps  being  unable 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  set  by  it 
and  the  unusual  excellence  of  contents 
and  physical  make-up. 

Ever\)Wonmn  has  a  tremendous  fol- 
lowing on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is 
rapidly  extending  its  scope  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  offers  to 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  such 
products  as  appeal  to  the  women  buy- 
ers of  this  vast  region  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  arguments  under  most 
favorable  circumstances  to  the  great 
army  of  buyers. 

The  Fall  season  is  the  buying  sea- 
son and  these  are  the  issues  in  which 
the  advertising  campaign  should  be 
started  and  followed  up  through  the 
consecutive  issues. 

Every  issue  of  Evcrvrvoivan  presents 
some  new  feature  that  makes  it  of  es- 
pecial value  to  its  readers.  "I  ake  the 
section  devoted  to  Parliamentary  Law 
and  Practice  as  one  illustration.  1  his 
is  carefully  followed  month  after 
month  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
club  work  and  procedure  because  of 
its  real  value  and  help  to  them.  Or 
again,  take  the  pages  of  pedigreed 
pets.  These  are  read  with  delight  by 
every  one  who  has  a  pet  of  her  own. 
These  are  but  two  examples — yet 
"  Every  woman  "  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month  hy  every  column  is  of  equal  importance. 

Everywoman  Company,  .576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco  \^    jg  these    reasons — because  the 

JEANNE  E.  FRANCOEUR,  Editor  MARION  WALCOTT,  Circulation  Manaitcr  columns    of    EvcryWoman     are  bright 
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Who  Is  Your  Candidate — and  Why? 


Two  Famous  American  Authors  Who  Favor  James  D, 

Phelan  for  Senator 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

New  York,  July  8,  1914. 

To  the  Editor  Ever^woman: 

Dear  Mrs.  FraNCOEUR:  As  a  Califor- 
nia woman  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  better  Californian  than 
James  D.  Phelan,  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  who  is  so  familiar  with  the  history 
and  needs  of  his  native  State,  and  who  is  able  to 
accomplish  great  things  for  it.  CaHfornia  is  little 
understood  in  the  East  and  receives  scant  consid- 
eration. The  people  of  the  whole  country  also 
need  the  broad  California  view  of  the  nation's 
destiny.  The  men  and  women  who  have  pioneered 
the  West  and  created  an  Empire  have  much  to  say 
to  the  provincial  spirit  of  the  East.  California  has 
been  too  variously  served  since  Gwin  and  Fremont 
first  made  use  of  her,  and  it  is  time  that  a  new 
standard  was  set.  I  know  of  no  one  so  highly 
qualified  from  every  point  of  view  to  set  it  as 
James  D.  Phelan.  He  has  the  knowledge,  the  in- 
dependence, the  enthusiasm;  and  he  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  administration  and  its  progressive 
policies.  The  women  of  California  should  justify 
their  newly  acquired  power  by  sending  such  a  man 
to  the  Senate. 


By  INA  COOLBRITH 

Editor  Ever^woman: 

Dear  Friend:  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Phelan  in  this  issue: 

A  Republican  born  and  bred  it  is  rather  a 
surprise  to  myself  to  be  committed  to  the  campaign 
for  the  election  of  a  Democratic  candidate  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  person  of  the  Hon. 
James  Duval  Phelan!  Yet  I  do  so  in  the  full 
conviction  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  office. 
A  native  son,  son  of  a  pioneer  father,  a  man  who 
has  served  his  city  and  State  in  many  official  ca- 
pacities, and  all  with  dignity,  without  selfish  aim, 
with  discernment  and  honor.  A  man  of  fortitude, 
strength  and  courage  as  manifested  in  our  trial 
days  of  misfortune  and  disaster.  A  man  of  edu- 
cation and  culture;  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and 
literature,  especially  that  of  his  home  State,  and 
a  civic  pride  that  has  been  shown  not  only  during 
his  several  terms  of  office  as  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  throughout  his  whole  career  in  private  as 
well  as  public  life.  I  might  say  much,  very  much, 
concerning  the  generous  deeds  performed  by  Mr. 
Phelan  did  I  feel  free  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  if  Mr. 
Phelan  would  himself  be  pleased,  for  he  is  not  one 
who  blazons  his  good  deeds  from  the  house  tops; 
it  is  his  supreme  fitness  for  the  office  that  recom- 
mends him,  and  California  owes  it  to  the  man  and 
to  herself  to  seat  him  there.  To  no  one  could  it 
be  committed  with  greater  certainty  of  faithful 
and  efficient  service. 


A  Clean  and  Dignified  Statement  from  the  Leading  Demo- 
cratic Candidate  for  U.  S.  Oenate 


I  thank  Evcr^irsoman  for  its  courteous  invita- 
tion to  use  its  columns  for  a  statement. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
before  the  men  and  women  of  California,  who,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  vote  directly  for  that  office. 

I  feel  that  I  can  serve  California — my  native 
State — and  advance  its  interests,  local  and  national. 
I  know  its  needs,  its  resources,  its  destiny.  I  know 
its  problems.  It  is  a  white  man's  country,  and 
must  so  remain.  Its  rivers  and  harbors  and  forti- 
fications must  have  generous  Federal  aid,  because 
it  is  the  most  important  State  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Pacific  is  the  greatest  of  the  world's  oceans, 
now  coming  into  the  world's  affairs  with  portentous 
strides.  The  State's  industries  of  farm,  mine  and 
shop  need  constant  care.  We  sell  at  prices  for 
the  most  part  fixed  in  the  world's  markets,  but 
have  to  buy  at  artificial  prices  controlled  by  tariffs 
and  special  privileges.  Where  a  helping  hand  is 
needed  it  should  be  given.  The  great  interna- 
tional questions  must  be  met  and  solved  with  honor 
and  advantage  to  our  government. 

The  present  Administration,  to  which  the 
elected  Senator  will  be  accredited,  has  deserved 
well  of  California.  Important  offices  at  home  and 
abroad  have  been  given  to  our  citizens — men  and 
women  alike — a  reserve  bank  has  been  established 
here,  our  navy  yard  has  been  favored,  our  rivers 
and  harbors  have  received  needed  help.     In  the 


contention  with  Japan,  no  threats,  as  heretofore, 
have  been  made,  but  the  President  has  taken  Cal- 
ifornia's view  that  our  land  laws  do  not  violate  the 
treaty  and  that  California  is  acting  within  her  sov- 
ereign right. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  on  account  of  my  political 
affiliations  I  will,  if  elected,  go  as  an  acceptable 
delegate  to  a  friendly  administration,  and  be  in 
an  exceptional  position  to  serve  my  State.  Un- 
tramelled  and  free,  I  will,  if  chosen,  consider  only 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  strive  to  be  their 
spokesman  for  country  and  for  humanity. 


MRS.  N.  E.  DAVIDSON,  A  POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson  of  Hanford,  Kings 
County,  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  finds  her  strength  for 
the  primary  election  growing  with  each  week.  She 
spent  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  recently  and  re- 
turned south  quite  well  satisfied  with  her  prospects. 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  serving  her  third  term  as  su- 
perintendent of  Kings  County,  and  was  elected 
each  time  by  such  a  handsome  majority  that  she 
lead  her  ticket. 


Where  I  Stand 

By  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
Republican  Candidate  for  United  States 
Senatorship 

I  am  an  aspirant  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  United  States  Senatorship  to  become 
vacant  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Perkins,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1915. 

This  ambition  is  frankly  stated.  It  is  one  that 
any  man  may  entertain,  but  to  justify  which  he 
may  properly  be  called  upon  for  particulars. 

I  feel  that  I  am  to  an  extent  known  in  Cal- 
ifornia, where  I  was  born,  and  that  I  am  not  un- 
known at  the  national  capital,  where  for  ten  years 
I  have  served  the  Third,  later  the  Sixth,  Congres- 
sional District,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  I  was  sent  to  Washington  I  served  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  before  that  in  the  Assembly. 


JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 

Altogether  my  legislative  career  covers  some  seven- 
teen years.     I  am  now  forty-one  years  of  age. 

My  record  is  well  known  as  to  all  matters  that 
have  come  up  during  my  public  career;  or  if  not 
well  known,  it  is  readily  obtainable  from  the  public 
records. 

The  Legislature,  some  two  decades  ago,  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  the  question  of  equal  suf- 
frage. It  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  Subse- 
quently I  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
voted  for  the  resubmitted  measure.  At  that  time 
public  sentiment  was  not  crystallized  on  this  sub- 
ject as  it  is  today.  It  required  moral  courage  to 
take  distinctive  ground  upon  it.  There  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  legislators  to  dodge  it,  such 
as  we  have  more  recently  seen  in  a  high  place. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  first  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  State  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  women,  since  referred  to  as  White  Slave 
legislation.  I  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  investigated  conditions  generally  relating  to 
this  question,  which  had  sittings  in  San  Francisco. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
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Wko  Is  Your  Candidate  —  and  Why? 

There  Are  Ten  Aspirants  for  the  Governor  s        ir  —  ana 
Here  Are  Some  Points  of  Interest  About  Them 

By  MARIAN  FAIR 


Committee  of  Congress  which  reported  out  the 
Mann  act,  under  which  some  sensational  prosecu- 
tions have  been  made. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  outset  that  laws  of 
equal  suffrage  and  of  protection  to  women  were 
right,  and  their  enactment  incumbent  upon  the  con- 
scientious legislator.  It  is  rather  plainly  so  at  the 
present  time.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  take  and 
maintain  such  ground  at  the  outset.  Very  worthy 
legislators  were  strongly  opposed  to  equal  suffrage, 
and  predicted  a  train  of  evils  m  the  event  of  its 
triumph.  We  see  now  that  their  fears  were 
groundless. 

To  all  propositions  to  improve  or  ameliorate 
he  status  of  women  that  have  been  proposed  since 
[  have  been  in  public  life,  I  have  lent  assistance. 
This  seemed  a  plain  duty.  And  in  other  im- 
jortant  measures  that  I  have  supported  it  is  to  be 
■emembered  that  women  are  fully  as  interested  as 
men,  now  that  they  are,  in  this  State  at  least,  on 
an  equality,  and  are  in  a  way  to  become  so  in  all 
he  States. 

Women  are  entering  the  realms  of  business  and 
he  industries  as  co-workers  with  and  competitors 
)f  men;  and  they  are  therefore  equally  interested 
n  the  great  economic  questions,  such  as  the  tariff, 
inance,  industrial  regulation  and  the  legislation  in- 
;ident  to  the  Panama  Canal,  among  which  the 
orthcoming  exposition  is  by  no  means  of  least  im- 
)ortance.  I  believe  that  I  can  say  with  due  mod- 
;sty  that  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  all 
egislation  of  recent  years  relating  to  these  great 
;ubjects.  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  official  record 
vill  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  all  my  efforts 
lave  been  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of 
California.  As  we  well  know,  some  of  the  most 
ecent  measures  have  failed;  but  I  predict  that  they 
vill  triumph  in  the  not  distant  future.  And  I  feel 
ure  that  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  women  of  Cal- 
fornia  will  be  ranged  on  the  triumphant  side. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  the  industrial,  economic 
ind  moral  trend  of  the  day,  and  that  I  am  able  to 
epresent  all  classes  of  Californians  in  the  highest 
egislative  body  in  the  future  that  is  to  be  so  alive 
vith  the  new  ideas  of  citizenship. 

The  support  of  such  citizens  is  expected  only 
IS  they  find  me  worthy  of  it. 

Why  the  Republican  Party 
Should  be  Returned  to  Power 

By  Samuel  M.  Shortridge 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  common  judgment  of 
he  people,  in  all  parts  of  California,  one  of  the 
nost  vital  issues  which  this  year  divides  the  parties, 
s  that  relating  to  the  tariff. 

What  are  the  results  of  a  protective  tariff?  A 
)rotective  tariff  not  only  does  everything  which  a 
evenue  tariff  can  do  in  raising  all  needed  revenue 
)ut  a  protective  tariff  does  more  than  that.  A 
)rotective  tariff  encourages  and  stimulates  Amer- 
can  industries  and  gives  the  widest  possibilities  to 
\merican  genius  and  American  effort.  I  consider 
)ur  protective  tariff  policy  one  of  the  highest 
ichievements  of  American  statesmanship. 

Our  industrial  supremacy,  our  productive  ca- 
)acity,  cur  business  and  commercial  prosperity,  our 
abor  and  its  rewards  are  all  involved  in  the  pend- 
ng  campaign,  and  thus  every  home  in  California 
s  directly  and  intimately  connected  with  their 
)roper  adjustment. 

Our  domestic  trade  must  be  won  back,  and  our 
die  working  people  employed  in  gainful  occupa- 
ions  at  American  wages.  Our  home  market, 
vhich  has  been  so  precipitately  cut  off  by  adverse 
lational  legislation,  must  be  restored  to  its  proud 
ank  of  first  in  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Republican  men  and 
women  of  California  to  aid  in  restoring  to  power 
he  Republican  party,  which  means  protection  to 
he  great  industries  of  California  and  with  such  pro- 
ection.  Progress  and  Prosperity. 


The  Muse  commands  all  of  the  candidates  for 
Governor  before  the  California  voters  for  selection 
at  the  August  primaries  to  confess  what  they  would 
actually  do,  if  elected,  and  what  they  have  done  in 
the  station  in  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  fate  to 
call  them — that  may  be  used  as  proof  that  any 
promise  they  may  make  at  this  time  will  be  kept — 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  be  good  when  a  primary  is 
ahead  and  it  is  so  easy  to  spend  the  people's  money, 
after  election,  going  around  over  the  country  boost- 
ing for  yourself  and  a  fellow  seeker  after  office, 
when  in  reality  you  ought  to  be  keeping  those 
promises  made  before  the  primary. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  introduction  to  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  Johnson.  He  points  with  pride  to 
his  record  of  achievement.  He  has  created  a  lot 
of  commissions  and  he  defies  any  other  candidate 
to  tell  the  people  just  which  one  of  those  com- 
missions any  candidate  would  smash  into  smither- 
eens if  he  were  elevated  to  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
Johnson  thinks  he  has  his  opponents  caught  in  this, 
for  he  figures,  if  any  man  is  opposed  to  any  com- 
mission he  is  opposed  to  the  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  and  he  will  lose  the  sup- 
port of  that  man  and  his  friends.  For  all  of  those 
commissioners  have  friends,  therefore  all  of  those 
commissioners  and  all  of  the  friends  of  those  men 
will  naturally  refuse  to  vote  for  any  man  who  may 
take  away  their  job.  Then  he  is  a  Progressive 
and  there  is  no  other  Progressive  running  for  office 
and  if  the  Muse  wishes  any  better  argument  than 
that  she  must  indeed  be  as  hard  to  suit  as  a  woman 
with  her  third  husband. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston  of  San  Francisco  has 
never  been  Governor,  but  he  is  a  Native  Son  and 
he  is  opposed  to  the  eight  hour  law  for  everybody, 
and  he  is  a  real  humanitarian  and  he  believes  in 
kindness  to  animals  and  stands  on  the  highest  peak 
of  social  development  and  all  of  the  women  are  his 
friends.  He  is  one  of  the  Republican  candidates 
and  as  the  Republicans  are  largely  in  the  majority 
he  is  almost  certain  he  is  going  to  won.  There  is 
only  one  real  reason  why  he  will  not  and -that  rea- 
son is  Charles  M.  Belshaw,  also  of  San  Francisco, 
and  also  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Belshaw 
is  not  afraid  of  any  opposition  on  the  Republican 
side,  and  says  his  six  or  eight  weeks'  tour  of  the 
State  outside  of  San  Francisco  has  convinced  him 
that  he  is  it.  Mr.  Belshaw  is  known  as  a  man 
who  IS  always  to  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  level  best 
for  the  party  he  represents  and  he  does  not  believe 
in  flirting  with  Muses  or  anybody  else  unless  it  be 
straight,  all  wool,  and  yard  wide  Republicanism. 
No  mugwumpism  or  progressivism  for  him. 

An  automobile  goes  around  the  city  with  the 
legend:  "Francis  V.  Keesling  for  Governor,"  and 
that  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  of 
the  quintette  of  Republicans  who  are  bound  to  get 
Hiram  Johnson  back  in  his  place  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. Mr.  Keesling  is  opposed,  also,  to  the  peo- 
ple paying  for  the  oratory  of  the  Governor  when 
he  is  out  lecturing  for  one  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
he  publishes  figures  to  show  how  extravagant  .such 
things  are  and  how  sad  it  is  for  the  taxpayers  of 
California  to  foot  the  bills  of  such  oratory  and 
such  travels.  If  the  State  does  not  need  a  Gov- 
ernor, all  right,  if  the  State  does  need  a  Governor, 
then  the  State  needs  the  Governor  in  the  State  and 
not  galavanting  around  in  Maine  and  Massachus- 
setts  razzle-dazzling  the  populace.  He  will  stay 
on  the  job. 

Captain  John  D.  Fredericks  is  making  a  good 
run  and  as  he  starts  from  Los  Angeles,  where  all 


things  work  together  for  good,  he  has  more  than 
a  fighting  chance  to  win.  He  does  not  concur  in 
any  petty  criticism  and  has  nothing  to  fear  when 
he  says  "let  the  best  man  win,"  and  says  all  four 
of  his  opponents  are  good  fellows  and  friends  of 
his  and  all  he  wants  is  that  a  Republican  shall  be 
nominated  at  the  primary,  and  there  seems  but  lit- 
tle doubt  of  it,  so  he  is  sure  to  be  happy.  "  Those 
who  seek  to  serve  must  first  learn  the  rule  of  un- 
selfish team  work  if  their  service  would  be  effec- 
tive." He  declares  that  although  he  lives  in  Los 
Angeles  that  California  is  his  home  and  all  he 
desires  is  that  a  Republican  legislature  and  a  Re- 
publican Governor  shall  be  in  possession  of  affairs 
during  the  next  four  years. 

The  Democrats  hold  a  five-spot.  Firstly, 
there  is  Mr.  Fred  Hall  of  Bakersfield,  down  there 
where  it  is  so  warm  in  the  summer  that  orthodoxy 
has  had  to  create  a  new  kind  of  terror  for  evil- 
doers. They  know  they  all  grow  fat  and  good 
natured  on  warmth  and  Mr.  Hall  is  their  angel. 
He  is  good  natured,  he  is  running  his  own  cam- 
paign and  he  is  sure  he  will  be  nominated  by  the 
party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  Williams  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  pose  as  a  poor 
man  and  he  knows  somethings  that  would  be  good 
for  California  if  the  Californians  will  give  him  a 
chance  to  demonstrate.  He  will  make  a  good 
looking  Governor  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  hold 
things  down  to  a  square  business  deal  if  he  should 
happen  to  win. 

Mr.  Charles  King  is  the  sort  of  man  that  all 
women  like.  He  is  gentle  and  kindly  and  he  is 
frank  and  open  in  his  statements  and  he  is  the 
man  who  will  always  be  found  doing  more  than 
he  promises.  His  wife  goes  around  with  him  and 
drives  his  machine  when  he  makes  a  campaign  tour, 
and  she  allows  him  to  do  his  own  talking,  which 
shows  that  at  least  one  woman  has  confidence  in 
his  ability.  Mr.  King  was,  with  Mrs.  King's 
help,  largely  instrumental  in  electing  Mrs.  David- 
son the  Democratic  county  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Kings  County  and  the  woman  who  is 
now  a  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  on  the 
non-partisan  ticket.  But  that  is  another  story. 
Mr.  King  has  a  most  handsome  and  gentlemanly 
chap  for  his  campaign  manager  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Krieger  and  his  slogan  is  the  "Farmer  Candi- 
date." No  happier  slogan  could  have  been  chosen 
for  this  particular  fight,  and  Mr.  King  may  sur- 
prise some  people  when  his  votes  are  counted. 

Mr.  Edward  White  of  Watsonville  is  making 
a  fight  on  what  he  knows  about  the  State  High- 
way, and  the  way  that  highway  is  already  getting 
to  be  a  low  way  by  reason  of  the  underpinning 
having  fallen  out  in  spots.  He  says  that  the  road 
has  been  built  by  a  lot  of  men  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  job  and  that  the  people's  millions  have 
been  wasted.  He  believes  the  highway  should 
run  along  the  coast  and  should  be  used  by  the  poor 
farmer  as  well  as  the  rich  joy  rider.  Mr.  White 
says,  as  it  is  now,  the  highway  misses  all  that  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  State  where  the  crops  grow  and 
that  such  omission  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  if  he  was 
Governor  he  would  certainly  put  such  things  into 
the  hands  of  competent  people,  instead  of  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  only  make  good  politicians.  In 
other  words,  the  work  should  be  done  by  engineers 
instead  of  machinists. 

Senator  J.  B.  Curtin  is  well  known  in  Califor- 
nia politics,  and  has  held  his  own  in  the  Stale 
House  for  a  number  of  years.     He  is  a  little  late 
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Asilomar — Retreat  by  tlie  Sea 

TKe  New  Conference  Grounds  of  tlie  National  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


[Asilomar — ihe  beautiful  is  norv  a 
Tcalil^.  This  is  the  Conference 
Grounds  of  the  National  Young 
IVomens  Christian  Association.  It  is 
norv  thrown  open  for  the  first  confer- 
ence which  begins  on  August  the  4th. 
"This  delightful  playground  for  voung 
Women  and  old  ones  who  need  its  spir- 
itual uplift,"  as  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill 
so  cleverly  designates  it,  came  into  ex- 
istence through  the  generosity  and  in- 
terest made  manifest  by  Mrs.  Phebe 
A.  Hearst,  when  she  entertained  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  at  the 
"Hacienda,"  her  beautiful  estate  in 
the  Pleasanlon  hills,  last  year. 

Out  of  this  grew  an  offer  from  the 
Pacific  Improvement  Company,  who 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  though  the  Conference 
Grounds  Committee  —  con^posed  of 
Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  A.  Crawford 
Greene,  and  Miss  Ella  Schooley — a 
tract  of  thirty  acres  of  land  located 
near  Monterey,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  when  $35,000  worth  of  build- 
ings had  been  erected  this  tract  would 
become  the  property  of  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  This  wonderful  spot  is 
to  be  used  for  conferences  and  conven- 
tions of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  of  California,  Arizona 
and  Nevada,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
other  organizations. 

Miss  Julia  Morgan  is  the  architect 
for  the  buildings  on  these  grounds  and 
under  her  able  supervision  the  Admin- 
istration building  and  lent  houses  have 
already  been  erected.  Plans  are  un- 
der Way  for  the  completion  of  other 
buildings.  ] 

ASILOMAR  is  delightfully  sit- 
nated  among  the  pines  and 
sand  dunes  on  Monterey  Pen- 
insula, near  the  world-famed  Del 
Monte,  historic  Monterey  and  Pacific 
Grove,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Seventeen-Mile  Drive. 
It  is  comprised  of  thirty  acres  which 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  and  combines 
the  charm  of  seclusion  with  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  being  within  easy 
access  of  other  attractive  summer  re- 
sorts. The  grounds  are  especially  de- 
signed for  use  by  conferences,  conven- 
tions and  similar  gatherings,  but  is  an 
unusually  attractive  summer  camp. 

The  Administration  Building  of 
rough  stone  impresses  the  visitor  inv- 
mediately  by  its  absolute  fitting  into  its 
setting.  The  Social  Hall  is  a  large 
friendly  room  42x83  feet  with  a  great 
open  fireplace.    This  building  also  pro- 


vides two  good  sized  rooms  for  class 
or  sectional  meetings.  Besides  this, 
there  are  offices  and  various  conven- 
iences for  committee  work  and  for  the 
officers  of  conventions.  A  small  store 
supplies  daily  papers,  periodicals, 
goodies,  etc. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  dining 
hall  is  the  cuisine,  which  is  exception- 
ally good,  as  the  berries,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  secured 
from  near-by  farms. 

The  sleeping  quarters  are  provided 
in  rustic  tent-houses,  whose  canvas 
walls  may  be  rolled  up  at  night  to  ad- 
mit   the    fresh   sea   breeze.  These 


houses  are  provided  with  electric 
lights,  running  water,  showers,  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Each  room  is 
equipped  with  single  iron  beds  and  hair 
mattresses.  No  better  beds  are  to  be 
found  m  the  best  hotels  than  here,  m 
the  great  out  of  doors,  where  the  quest 
is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  distant  booming 
of  the  surf  and  the  murmur  of  the 
pines. 

The  object  of  the  camp,  aside  from 
the  wonderful  vacation  opportunities, 
is  the  promotion  and  strengthening  of 
Christian  character,  and  this  end  is  ac- 
complished through  the  conferences 
which  are  held  each  year.  This  year 
these  conferences  will  be  held  in  Au- 
gust. The  Student  Conference,  for 
college  students,  faculty  and  alumnae, 
will  begin  August  4th  and  end  August 
13th;  the  city  conference,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  city  associations,  will  begin  Au- 


gust 1  4th  and  end  August  24th. 

The  National  Board  sends  as  the 
executive  of  the  conferences  Miss 
Helen  Ailing  Davis,  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  department  of  field  work. 
Associated  with  her  will  be  Miss  Eliza 
Rhees  Butler,  secretary  for  secondary 
schools  for  the  department  of  method; 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Allen,  executive  of 
the  publication  department ;  Miss  Edith 
N.  Stanton,  office  executive  and  direc- 
tor of  the  bureau  of  reference  of  the 
secretarial  department ;  Miss  Helen 
Thoburn,  editorial  secretary  publica- 
tion department;  Miss  Ella  Schooley, 
executive  secretary  of  conference 
grounds;  Miss  Lillian  E.  Janes,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Field  Committee;  Miss  Mary  I.  Bent- 


ley,  student  secretary,  and  Miss  Mabel 
H.  Taft,  office  secretary  for  that  com- 
mittee. 

For  the  student  conference,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Bible  Study  Classes  will  be 
Rev.  Ryland  Knight,  Rev.  Raymond 

C.  Brooke  of  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  Berkeley;  Rev.  Miles  B. 
Fisher,  educational  secretary  for  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and 
Publishing  Society  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  Rev.  Tully  C.  Knoles,  student 
pastor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  Miss  Florence  Robin- 
son, a  teacher  in  the  High  School  of 
Fresno. 

For  the  city  conference,  the  leaders 
of  the  Bible  Study  Classes  will  be 
Rev.  Ryland  Knight,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee; Rev.  Edwin  P.    Ryland,  D. 

D.  ,    pastor    of    the    First  Methodist 


Church,  Hollywood,  Cal. ;  Miss  Helei 
Thoburn,  National  Board;  Mi? 
Martha  Chickering,  extension  secretar\ 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As 
sociation,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Ph.D., 
president  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Thelogy 
of  Denver,  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Essentials  of  Christian 
Faith,"  at  both  conferences. 

The  conference  recreation  chairman 
will  have  charge  of  all  the  organized 
athletics  and  excursions.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst, 
there  is  a  sight-seeing  automobile  at  the 
disposal  of  the  guests.  Del  Monte, 
near  by,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  the 
Light  House,  Joe's  Point  and  other 
haunts  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  conference 
grounds,  and  there  are  beautiful  auto- 
mobile rides  around  the  Seventeen-Mile 
Drive.  There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
horseback  riding  and  driving,  and 
splendid  places  for  camp  fires.  Base- 
ball and  tennis  are  popular  games  at 
the    conference,    and    the  necessary 


equipment  may  be  rented  from  the 
office,  if  delegates  cannot  bring  their 
own  rackets  and  balls.  Surf  bathing 
will  be  allowed  under  certain  restric- 
tions, made  necessary  on  account  of 
the  tide.  Permits  will  be  issued  from 
the  office. 

Throughout  the  conferences,  a  com 
petent  physician  and  nurse  will  be  ii- 
attendance.  Their  services  will  be 
free  except  for  the  cost  of  the  medi- 
cine prescribed. 

There  will  be  many  members  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Field  Committee  at  the 
conference,  prominent  among  whom 
are  Mrs.  Warren  Olney  Jr.,  chairman. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  secretary; 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  first  vice-chair-| 
man;  Mrs.  A.  Crawford  Greene,  act-i 
ing  treasurer  and  second  vice-chair- 
man; Miss  Rose  F.  Smith,  third  vice-; 
chairman. 


The  Administration  Building  of  Asilomar  is  ad-Tiirably  suited  to  its  location  among  the  pines 
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Her  Property  RigKts 


By  Judge  Clayton  Herrington 


The  principle  which  regulates  the 
existing  social  relations  betn>een  the 
iTvo  sexes — the  legal  subordination  of 
one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong  in  itself, 
is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  hutnan 
irr\provement,  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
b})  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  ad- 
mitting no  power  or  privilege  on  the 
one  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other. 

John  Stuart  Mill. 

IN  every  society  which  confers  upon 
its  members  the  right  of  individ- 
ual ownership  of  property,  such 
ownership  means  power — is  power  in 
all  its  forms,  political,  social,  commer- 
cial; and  the  possession  of  power  has 
almost  invariably  developed  class  dis- 
tinctions. Subjection  in  all  its  phases 
-serfdom  in  Russia,  peonage  in  Mex- 
ico, chattel  slavery  in  the  United 
States  —  became  possible  because 
wealth  enabled  its  possessors  to  im- 
pose their  yoke  upon  the  poor.  With 
the  growth  of  democracy  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  right  to 
vote)  most  political  class  distinctions 
have  disappeared,  but  men  would 
never  have  struggled  and  fought  for 
suffrage  had  they  not  believed  that 
thereby  they  could  make  laws  to  pro- 
tect such  meagre  property  rights  as 
they  had,  and  to  establish  rules  for 
the  acquisition  of  greater  rights  and 
upon  terms  more  equitable. 

Society  is  well  advanced  on  the 
road  to  the  abolition  of  class  distinc- 
tions arising  from  inequality  of  prop- 
erty rights  as  between  men,  but  there 
remains  a  class  of  human  beings 
against  whom  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
just discriminations  still  are  made — 
discriminations  which,  in  the  words  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  are  the  "chief  hin- 
drance to  human  improvement." 

Sex  is  now  the  alleged  basis  for 
these  discriminations,  but  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  basis 
is  woman's  lack  of  property  rights,  for 
had  economic  conditions  been  reversed 
and  women  been  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty, as  men  now  are,  there  would 
have  been  no  denial  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, no  exclusion  from  participation 
in  the  administration  of  government, 
no  masculine  right  of  control  of  family 
affairs,  of  custody  of  children,  of  di- 
rection of  their  education.  No  one  to 
say  to  her,  "Your  place  is  to  stay 
at  home  and  look  after  it,  and  the 
children.  None  of  the  countless  dis- 
criminations which  for  generations 
women  have  endured.  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  destruction  of  the  poor 
is  their  poverty,"  and  women  as  a 
class  have  always  been  poor.  The 
control  of  the  purse  has  been  the  con- 
trol of  the  woman. 

When  I  essayed  an  article  on  the 
property  rights  of  women"  I  found 


myself,  after  repeated  attempts,  in  the 
situation  of  the  author  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  when  he  came  to  write  the 
chapter  on  the  Snakes  of  that  country 
—  'there  are  none."  She  has  none. 
There  are  laws  which  purport  to  con- 
fer them,  but  they  are  mostly  shadows 
— substance  they  have  little. 

Two  of  these  shadows  are  the  right 
of  Dower  and  the  rights  of  Commun- 
ity property.  They  are  supposed  to 
constitute  substantial  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  all  property  belongs 
to  the  man.  Let  us  look  at  them 
more  closely. 

Dower  is  the  right  of  a  widow  to 
the  use  during  her  natural  life  of  one- 
third  of  the  lands  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  an  estate  of  inheritance  at 
any  time  during  the  marriage.  In 
England  the  law  now  is  that  the  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  life  estate  in  a  portion 
of  the  husband's  lands  if  he  has  not 
excluded  her  therefrom,  but  the  husr 
band  on  the  wife's  death  still  is  en- 
titled to  hold  all  her  lands  for  life  if  a 
child  has  been  born,  and  the  right  to 
all  of  her  personal  estate. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  old  law 
of  Dower  prevails.  In  some  of  them 
the  life  estate  in  one-third  has  been 
changed  to  an  absolute  estate.  It  is 
not  a  vested  right,  however.  In  the 
law  books  it  is  termed  an  incloate 
right — a  long-eared  word  that  means 
something  which  death  only  can  give, 
for  if  she  die  first  the  right  dies  with 
her.  Why  should  a  wife  not  have  the 
same  right  in  the  husband's  property 
as  he  has  in  hers;  why  should  she  not 
be  entitled,  as  is  he,  to  all  the  property 
accumulated  during  the  marriage  by 
their  common  effort? 

In  some  of  the  States  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  husband  may  not  sell 
the  landed  property  unless  the  wife 
join  in  the  deed.  The  theory  is  that 
by  withholding  consent  to  the  sale  she 
may  secure  her  share  in  its  proceeds. 
But  this  provision  in  practice  is  often 
meaningless.  How  many  women  have 
the  courage  to  make  and  insist  upon 
such  a  demand?  It  is  provided  in 
some  States  that  before  a  notary  can 
take  the  acknowledgement  of  a  wife 
to  a  deed,  he  must  inquire  of  her,  in 
the  husband's  absence,  if  she  signed 
it  voluntarily,  and  without  fear,  con- 
straint or  threats  on  the  part  of  her 
husband. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  conditions 
that  made  necessary  such  a  law ;  con- 
ceive, if  you  can,  the  terrorism  to  which 
she  might  be  subjected  in  the  event  of 
her  refusal  to  execute  the  deed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  husband's  require- 
ments. The  very  existence  of  such  a 
rule  is  proof  enough  that  whatever  be 
the  property  rights  the  words  of  the 
law  give  her,  she  still  holds  them  in 
subjection  to  her  husband's  will. 


The  doctrine  of  community  prop- 
erty, as  a  substitute  for  the  common- 
law  right  of  Dower  has  been  adopted 
in  some  American  commonwealths.  It 
prevails  in  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  Washington  and  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  also  the  rule  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
theory  that  a  wife,  having  by  her  in- 
dustry and  economy  contributed 
equally  during  the  marriage  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  property,  is  entitled  to  a 
half  interest  in  it.  The  principle  is 
entirely  just,  but  its  restrictions  and 
practical  application  make  of  it  a 
hollow  fraud,  for  the  husband  is  given 
the  absolute  right  to  the  management, 
control  and  disposition  of  the  common 
estate.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  Califor- 
nia, he  may  not  give  it  away,  or  sell 
it  except  for  value,  nor  if,  there  be  any 
of  it  left,  dispose  of  it  by  will  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  wife,  but 
having  such  control,  the  practical  re- 
sult is  that  during  his  lifetime  he  may, 
and  in  fact  does,  deal  with  it  at  his 
discretion.  He  may  invest  it,  wisely 
or  unwisely  it  matters  not;  squander  it, 
fool  it  away,  with  no  legal  restraint  or 
check  whatsoever  so  far  as  her  legal 
rights  are  concerned.  "The  legal 
title  to  the  community  property  is  in 
the  husband.  He  has  absolute  dom- 
inion and  control  of  it,  and  the  wife 
has  no  right  or  title  of  any  kind  in  any 
specific  item,  but  only  a  possible  in- 
terest in  whatever  remains  upon  a  dis- 
solution of  the  community,  otherwise 
than  by  her  own  death."  (In  re 
Burbank,  1  \2  Calif.  393,  decided  in 
1896.)  Moreover,  upon  his  death, 
one-half  only  goes  to  her,  but  if  she 
die  first,  all  of  it  belongs  to  him  and 
without  administration.  (California 
Civil  Code,  Sees.  1401-1402.) 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
as  regards  the  barbarous  common  law 
doctrine  of  Dower,  and  the  imposture, 
known  as  Community  property,  the 
dominion  of  the  man  is  still  ascendant; 
it  is  patent  upon  the  very  face  of  it. 
Equality  of  right  is  the  first  of  right, 
and  these  alleged  property  rights  are 
manifestly  unequal.  Every  reason 
which  justifies  the  principle  that  half 
of  the  product  of  the  common  effort 
of  a  married  pair  belongs  of  right  to 
the  wife,  justifies  her  right  to  an  equal 
voice  at  all  times  in  its  management, 
control  and  disposition. 

There  has  not  been,  and  there  will 
not  be,  any  lack  of  argument  in  sup- 
port of  these  discriminations.  In  the 
history  of  mankind  there  never  yet  has 
been  a  cause  so  bad  that  some  one 
could  not  be  found  to  argue  for  it. 
Attila  slaughtered  a  million  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  because  he  believed  he  had 
a  divine  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
earth;    the    Spaniards    massacred  In- 


dians under  the  plea  of  converting 
them  to  Christianity;  Englishmen 
burned  women  at  the  stake  for  the  ab- 
solutely impossible  crime  of  witchcraft 
because  in  the  torture  of  the  fire  some 
one  witch  might  repent,  and  so  escape 
eternal  torment ;  colonial  aggression 
upon  weaker  peoples  has  been  excused 
on  the  ground  that  after  ail  the  victims 
would  really  be  better  off  under  the 
rule  of  the  aggressor  than  under  their 
own;  and  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  defended  the  institution  of  chat- 
tel slavery  as  a  blessing  to  the  negro 
even  though  it  might  be  a  financial  ad- 
vantage to  themselves. 

Power  and  privilege  are  seldom 
voluntarily  surrendered,  and  men  will 
cling  to  the  power  which  control  of 
property  confers  so  long  as  there  is  a 
shred  of  argument  to  be  made  for  it. 

In  support  of  the  discriminations 
against  women  which  are  made  in  our 
laws  of  property,  it  is  contended  that 
men  should  control  because  women 
"do  not  understand  such  things  "  as 
business  affairs.  If  that  doctrine  ever 
were  true,  the  time  is  past.  The  in- 
telligence to  which  we  confidently  in- 
trust the  education  of  our  men  for  the 
affairs  of  life,  cannot  be  inadequate  to 
co-operation  with  them  in  these  affairs. 
If  the  care  of  a  human  being  may  be 
committed  to  their  charge,  will  mere 
property  be  less  safe  in  their  hands? 

But  property  rights  are  not  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  for  all  men, 
irrespective  of  ability,  have  equal  op- 
portunity under  existing  laws  to  ac- 
quire, and  control  it.  The  law  gives 
to  the  most  stupid  of  men  the  same 
right  to  control  and  inherit  the  com- 
munity property  as  it  gives  to  the  most 
intelligent.  There  are  many  women 
of  unquestionably  greater  intelligence 
than  the  average  of  men,  and,  were 
intelligence  the  basis,  some  women 
would  have  greater  property  rights 
than  some  men,  but  such  is  not  the 
law.  It  matters  not  how  far  superior 
the  wife  may  be — the  husband  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  sex  only,  vested  with  a 
power  of  management  and  disposition 
which  if  exercised  by  her  might  yield 
greater  results. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  busi- 
ness could  not  successfully  be  con- 
ducted if  wives  must  be  consulted  in 
its  management,  that  if  husband  and 
wife  were  placed  upon  a  level  as  to 
property  rights,  they  would  forever  be 
in  antagonism,  and  the  clash  of  their 
respected  wishes  would  endanger  the 
matrimonial  bond.  But  if  two  men 
can  agree  in  the  management  of  a 
partnership,  or  other  form  of  asso- 
ciated effort,  why  may  there  not  be 
agreement  in  a  business  matter  between 
a  husband  and  a  wife,  each  of  whom 
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PERILS  IN  POLITICS— AND  THE  WOMAN 
POLITICAL  BOSS 

EVERY  one  who  gives  independent  thought  to  the  matter  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  greatest  change  that  has  ever  come 
to  America  is  developing  today — and  will  be  fully  developed 
within  the  next  few  years.  This  change  is  the  realization  of  Na- 
tional Suffrage.  It  is  as  sure  to  come  as  "The  Flowers  That  Bloom 
in  the  Spring,"  and,  it  will  be  just  as  welcome  to  every  one  except 
the  Red  Light  politician.  He  will  have  to  mend  his  ways  or  go  to 
work,  which  is  even  more  cruel  to  him  than  death. 

The  fact  that  the  President  refused  to  lend  his  influence  to  the 
advancement  of  suffrage,  or  that  the  voices  of  men  who  are  far  be- 
hind the  age,  are,  here  and  there,  against  it,  will  make  no  difference 
— perhaps,  not  even  a  delay.  The  fires  of  liberty — feminine  liberty 
— are  kindled,  and  neither  wind  nor  rain  will  put  them  out  'til  they 
burn  to  the  water's  edge,  sweeping  the  slums  and  the  scums  before 
them;  leaving  the  country  a  better,  cleaner  place  to  live  in.  All 
this  will  come  about  within  a  few  years  because  it  is  right.  It  will 
come  about  because  the  way  is  paved  by  intelligence — and  because 
the  best  men  in  the  country  are  anxious  that  it  shall  come,  being 
fully  aware  of  the  good  to  humanity  that  will  follow.  It  will  come 
too,  out  of  the  consciousness  that  the  overworked  men  of  the 
country  need  the  help  that  the  thinking  class  of  women  can  bring 
them — for,  women  will  not  grasp  that  power  to  destroy  but  to  up- 
build. That  is:  the  great  majority  of  women  will  not.  But,  there 
are  others,  and  we  will  speak  of  them  by-and-bye. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  masses  of  women  are  more 
humane  than  men.  No  doubt  that  they  can  fight  sin  and  sorrow 
with  better  methods  because  of  their  sympathy  and  love  for  the 
young.  Instinct,  as  well  as  understanding,  compel  all  normal 
women  to  take  that  stand.  Common  sense  will  direct  them  to  save 
instead  of  to  "rescue."  There  will  be  fewer  wrecks  to  "rescue"  when 
women  in  general  will  have  the  power  to  save  instead  of  the  hu- 
miliating power  to  beg — which  has  been  theirs  for  countless  gen- 
erations. 

That  power  to  beg  has  engendered  all  that's  mean,  and  cunning, 
deceitful  and  treacherous  in  the  natures  of  certain  women — women 
who  make  it  a  practice  to  cater  to  the  kind  of  men  who  think  with 
only  half  their  brains,  and  who  encourage  such  women,  will  unques- 
tionably constitute  the  greatest  menace  to  the  suffrage  movement 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  For,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
"The  Females  of  the  Species,"  tainted  with  bad  blood  and  environ- 
ment, are  no  more  apt  to  escape  the  curses  of  their  fathers  than  are 
their  brothers,  and  freedom  in  the  hands  of  that  class  means  license, 
if  not  restrained. 

It  is  that  class  which  will  constitute  perils  in  politics,  and  which 
will  also  develop  that  most  repulsive  of  creatures — the  woman 
political  boss.  Any  one  who  has  lived  for  any  time  in  States  where 
suffrage  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  will  recognize  the 
specimen — 'Words  fairly  dripping  with  syrup  fall  from  her  lips; 
false  promises  in  exchange  for  honest  work;  obtaining  money  and 
services  through  false  pretense ;  selling  influences  of  judges  and 
governors  whom  she  never  met;  openly  claiming  friendships  with 
prominent  people  whom  she  never  knew,  and,  in  fact,  reincarnating 
Becky  Sharp,  and  elaborating  on  her  talents.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  would-be  political  boss,  who  is  brazenly  forcing 
herself  on  political  parties  all  over  the  States  where  the  franchise 
has  become  a  legal  fact.  She  was  usually  an  "anti"  heretofore;  but, 
was  not  particular  if  there  was  any  money  in  sight. 

In  fact,  this  class  might  as  well  be  stereotyped — so  alike  are  they. 
Blood  sisters  are  they  to  the  men  political  bosses  in  all  but  knowl- 
edge.   Their  ignorance  is  pitiful  and  obvious.    Still,  they  usually 


have  a  following  of  their  kind,  and  of  those  who  court  the  limelight, 
at  any  cost.  They  are  cheap  and  crude  tools  of  the  wily  male 
politician — and,  they  completely  forget  that  frequently  the  end  of 
the  political  boss  is,  a  lonely  death  in  a  prison  cell  or  exile  from 
home  and  country. 

Some  few  judges  in  San  Francisco  and  through  the  enfranchised 
States  have  had  the  courage  to  send  these  creatures  to  prison — 
creatures  who  were  selling  "influence,"  they  have  never  had  to  poor 
unfortunates  who  needed  help.  And  Everywoman  hopes  that 
the  judges  will  keep  up  that  kind  of  courage,  and  crush  out  a  rising 
evil  for  the  sake  of  the  great  woman's  movement — and  for  humanity 
in  general. 

This  courage  is  particularly  needed  in  California;  for,  the  eyes 
of  the  women  of  the  world  are  turned  to  us,  filled  with  hope  and  an- 
ticipation, owing  to  the  splendor  that  freedom  is  bringing  to  us,  and 
the  great  help  they  can  draw  from  our  success,  and  example. — We 
must  not  fail  them. 


CALMETTE'S  MENTAL  BLINDNESS 

WHEN  the  late  M.  Gaston  Calmette  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  as  editor  of  "La  Figaro,"  that  power  must  have 
made  him  very  drunk  indeed,  for,  with  all  his  vast  experi- 
ence, he  was  utterly  blind  to  the  character  of  women.  Having  had 
political  differences  with  M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  then  Premier  and 
cabinet  minster  of  France,  he  sought  to  degrade  that  gentleman  by 
publishing  love  letters  he  wrote  his  wife  before  their  marriage.  By 
that  act  M.  Calmette  proclaimed  himself  a  blackguard.  Men  should 
use  men's  weapons.    Mme.  Caillaux  was  not  running  for  office. 

Later  he  proclaimed  himself  unwise.  When,  in  the  rage  of 
desperation  Madame  Caillaux  called  upon  him,  a  friend  who  was 
present  said:  "Surely,  you  will  not  see  her!"  M.  Calmette 
answered:  "I  cannot  refuse  to  see  a  woman!"  (A  woman  whom 
he  had  vilified  and  whose  beloved  husband  he  was  seeking  to 
destroy.)  So,  he  saw  the  woman!  What  did  he  expect? — A 
bouquet  of  La  France  roses,  eh? 


WILL  WOMEN  BECOME  OFFICE  SEEKERS? 


"W 


ILL  women  become  office  seekers?"  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  asked  of  Everywoman  almost  every 
day.  We  believe  they  will  not.  We  also  believe 
they  will  not  have  to.  The  office  will  seek  them,  when  their  capa- 
bilities, education  and  experience  make  it  manifest  that  their  ser- 
vices are  needed.  Some  such  occurrences  have  already  taken  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Kings  County,  who  has  been  importuned  by  parents  and  teachers 
from  all  over  California  to  become  a  candidate  for  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  owing  to  her  wide  experience  as  a  most  suc- 
cessful educator.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Caukin, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  fill  the  office  of  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  for  the  Land  Department  of  the  Interior.  An 
appointment  that  was  most  suitable  owing  to  Mrs.  Caukin's  ex- 
perience as  farmer,  and  her  reputation  for  honorable  dealings. 

That  there  are  many  well  known  educators,  lawyers,  doctors, 
trained  nurses  and  parliamentarians  in  the  State  that  could  take 
their  place  in  such  public  offices  as  their  education  entitles  them  to, 
cannot  be  questioned.  That  they  will  eventually  take  such  places 
and  will  be  invited  and  welcomed  by  men  to  do  so,  within  a  few 
years,  is  also  a  fact.  For,  the  broader  education  becomes,  the 
broader  men  grow  and  the  more  just.  They  are  coming  to  realize 
that  brains  are  sexless;  but,  that  sympathy  and  intuition  are  stilh 
largely  monopolized  by  the  mother  half  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
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takes  two  halves  to  make  a  whole.  So,  women  will  not  become 
office  seekers,  but,  offices  will  seek  them. 

California  can  point  with  pride  to  its  women  in  this  respect ;  and, 
indeed,  all  America,  as  well  as  other  countries,  who  watch  our  pro- 
gress since  the  granting  of  the  vote,  respect  and  admire  the  good 
common  sense  and  intelligence  that  guide  them  in  the  use  of  it. 
The  croakers,  before  hand,  prophesied  that  they  would,  "like  fools, 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  But,  with  few  exceptions,  this 
has  proven  a  gross  libel. 

The  women  of  today  have  more  sense  than  to  think  they  can 
"Run" — run  for  anything — before  they  have  learned  to  walk.  They 
know  that  men  have  studied  politics  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
and,  many,  very  many  of  them,  have  made  sad  messes  out  of  it. 
Others,  for  the  most  part,  the  cunning,  the  unscrupulous  and  the 
graspers  have  made  money  out  of  it — and,  that  is  a  doubtful  suc- 
cess, when  it  is  tainted.  But,  women — the  kind  of  women  whose 
brains  and  character  fit  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  public  office, 
want  none  of  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  tools  nor  laughing- 
stocks  for  the  low,  political  buffoons. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  day  will  come  when  women 
will  take  a  high  place  in  politics,  and  will  do  honor  to  the  office. 
By  that  time  she  will  have  mastered  the  survey  of  the  unknown  by- 
paths, and  cleared  away  the  miasma  of  graft  beneath  which  the  de- 
graded in  the  political  slums  shelter  themselves.  Her  influence, 
backed  by  the  vote,  is  already  accomplishing  a  great  deal  along  this 
line.  The  police  courts  are  becoming  more  decent,  and  the  men 
offering  themselves  for  office  are  giving  better  reasons  for  their 
desires,  than  records  as  "Good  Fellows." 

Many  prominent  women  have  been  requested  to  "Run"  for  this 
or  that  position  of  trust.  One  and  all  declined,  pleading,  truthfully, 
that  they  were  not  yet  competent.  But,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
they  do  come  forward  to  answer  the  call,  they  will  be  fully  prepared. 
Then,  no  one  will  be  more  elated  than  Everywoman — nor  speed 
them  to  the  top  with  greater  delight. 


HUERTA— THE  FIRE-EATER  LEAVING  "PEACE" 
BEHIND. 

HUERTA — the  fire-eater,  the  grim  old  highbinder,  has  left 
"Peace"  behind.  He  also,  left  all  of  Mexico  he  could  not 
carry  away,  and  very  little  else.  He  is  sailing  the  seas  of 
disappointment,  without  a  sigh  or  a  cry  (unless  it  be  a  curse),  to 
keep  him  company.  His  fate  is  not  one  to  envy ;  yet,  he  fares  better 
than  the  men  whom  he  once  called  "Friends,"  at  least  he  escaped 
without  a  shot  in  the  back — and  few  men  ever  deserved  it  more. 
That  was  the  coin  with  which  he  paid  his  "Friends,"  when,  after 
turning  the  beautiful  City  of  Mexico  into  a  devil's  playground — 
ripping  it  up  with  shot  and  shell,  in  defence  of  his  "Friend," 
Madero,  while  Madero  was  looking  on.  One  unfortunate  day 
Madero  looked  the  other  way,  and  his  "Friend"  Huerta  pronounced 
him  crazy  (which,  indeed,  he  was  when  he  turned  his  back).  So, 
his  "Friend,"  Huerta,  made  himself  President  of  Mexico,  "for  the 
sake  of  bringing  peace  to  his  beloved  country,"  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  had  a  shower  of  bullets  placed  in  his  "Friend,"  Madero's 
back. 

The  obvious  old  savage  has  been  bringing  "Peace"  to  Mexico 
ever  since,  and,  incidentally  to  America. 

President  Wilson  has  been  making  peace  for  our  beloved  country 
after  another — and,  indeed,  a  better  formula — by  playing  a  waiting 
game.  It  is  true  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  went  the  way  of 
Madero  (and  that  might  have  been  avoided).  So,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  game  of  waiting  lasted  over  five 
minutes — after  the  first  American  or  European  was  assassinated. 
And,  having  waited  so  long,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Huerta  was 
allowed  to  escape  with  millions  of  dollars,  looted  from  a  bankrupt 
country,  until  General  Villa  had  a  chance  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
peace-at-any-price  butcher — Huerta,  and  give  him  a  lasting  dose  of 
the  "Peace"  which  he  delighted  in  giving  to  others. 

Villa  may  have  been  a  brigand  and  several  other  romantic 
things,  but  he  has  proven  himself  the  greatest  general  of  this  age, 
as  well  as  the  best  diplomat,  and  above  all  he  has  proven  himself  a 
man.  Mexico  might  enjoy  real  peace  if  only  fate  made  him  its 
president.  For,  he  has  the  brains  which  understand,  and  the  love 
of  his  unfortunate  country  in  his  heart. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  DOES  WOMAN  EVER  HAVE 
A  HOME? 

A SHORT  time  ago  a  society  woman  was  missing  "From  her 
father's  home"  for  many  days,  and  there  was  great  excite- 
ment among  her  friends  and  in  all  the  newspapers  about 
her  disappearance,  as  she  left  following  some  strong  suggestions 
from  her  father,  that  she  must  not  go  out  in  the  rain.  Later,  she, 
was  found  "At  her  brother's  home."  The  lady  had  been  married 
several  years,  "Had  fallen  into  low  spirits  and  poor  health,"  and 
"She  had  left  her  husband's  home"  thinking  that  the  old  environ-i 
ment  of  "Her  father's  home"  would  be  more  conducive  to  recovery 
from  "Low  spirits  and  poor  health"  into  which  she  had  fallen.  But, 
it  wasn't!    Why  should  it? 

Now,  it  never  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  father,  nor  the  brother, 
nor  the  husband  (and  they  were  all  rich),  nor  on  the  doctor,  for 
that  matter,  that  the  poor  lady  might  need  a  "Home"  that  she  could 
call  her  own — where  she  could  vanish,  now  and  then,  from  the 
strong  suggestions  and  dominating  influence  of  the  masters  of  the 
various  assortment  of  "Homes,"  when  "She  had  fallen  into  low 
spirits  and  poor  health."  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  did  they 
think  the  poor  woman  would  fall  into — the  bay? 

No  wonder  that  this  married  lady  (married  for  several  years), 
had  to  fall  into  something.  For,  she  was  overwhelmed  by  a  family, 
or  families,  who  did  not  have  a  grain  of  humor  to  the  ton.  Nor  did 
the  newspaper  boys  who  were  writing  yards,  day  after  day  about 
the  case;  for,  they  religiously  told  about  "The  father's  home,"  and 
"The  brother's  home,"  or  what  happened  at  "The  husband's  home," 
but  never  a  word  of  the  mother  or  the  wife's  home. 

Is  it  possible  that,  though  a  woman  may  plan  and  work  and  save 
for  a  lifetime — may  bear  half  of  the  burdens  and,  perhaps,  all  of  the 
sickness,  that  she  never  can  earn  a  home?  If  men  were  to  think 
it  over,  does  it  not  seem  possible  that  they  could  realize  that  there 
might  be  more  room  for  harmony  and  love  within  that  sacred  abode 
— if  they  were  to  say,  "Our  home,"  and  to  think,  "Our  home." 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  woman  to  think  she  can  never  have  a 
home  until  her  husband  is  dead — and,  it  cannot  be  pleasant  for  him 
to  think  so  either;  always,  provided,  he  thinks  at  all  on  the  subject. 
No  man  should  marry  unless  he  possesses  the  good  sense  to  take; 
his  wife  into  full  partnership.  Nor  should  a  woman  marry  unless 
she  is  willing  to  be  fully  as  generous,  if  the  means  are  hers.  Then, 
one  of  the  great  big  boulders  that  cause  trouble  on  the  matrimonial 
road  would  be  pulverized  into  fine  repair  material,  and  many  women 
Wouldn't  "Fall  into  low  spirits  and  poor  health,"  or  into  little  hall 
bedrooms  which  they  delight  to  call  "Home." 

"A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY" 
"Breathes  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 

IT  is  clear  that  the  poet  had  his  doubts  that  such  a  man  could 
exist  when  he  asked  that  question.  Such  a  man  lives,  however, 
and  he  doesn't  seem  a  bit  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  he  makes 
more  noise  than  a  spealer  with  a  megaphone  at  a  country  fair.  This 
man  is  Sir  Edward  Carson  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  Together  with  hav- 
ing all  the  qualities  that  the  poet  bestows  on  a  man  with  a  dead 
soul,  he  has  a  few  extra  ones  worthy  of  note.  He  is  a  curio  beyond 
comprehension  (if  not  beyond  price) — an  Irishman  (?)  without  a 
grain  of  humor.  An  Irishman  (?)  who  doesn't  want  a  country.  An 
Irishman  (?)  who  would  rather  be  a  slave  than  not.  And  strangely 
enough  he  has  a  little  following.  But,  of  course,  the  wind  never 
blows  without  raising  dust — and  Carson  is  blowing  very  hard. 

For  countless  generations  the  Irish  have  been  hanged,  impris- 
oned, enslaved  and  exiled  while  fighting  for  this  one  little  ray  of 
freedom  called  "Home  Rule,"  and  now  a  handful  of  small  squallers 
are  out  courting  notoriety  with  such  vim  and  virulence  that  Gen- 
eral Otis  must  be  a  sick  man  or  he  would  have'  added  them  to  his 
clientele  before  this.  They  are  even  threatening  King  George  un- 
less he  dances  to  their  noise.  Poor  King  George!  Between  the 
Suffragettes  and  the  Ulsterettes  he  is  having  a  fine  time  of  it.  Now, 
if  he  would  only  listen  with  kingly  kindness  to  the  petitions  of  his 
countrywomen,  the  Suffragettes,  and  have  a  long  and  vigorous 
spanking  administered  to  the  Ulsterettes — instead  of  showing  fear 
of  both — he  would  make  himself  immortal.  For  King  George  is  a 
kindly,  decent  man  if  he  would  only  insist  on  doing  his  own 
thinking. 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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Another  View  of  the    'Damaged  Goods  Question 

With  a  Suggestion  as  to  How  to  Prevent; jTliat  Damage 

By  Lucy  White 


THE  preoccupation  of  women 
everywhere  with  agitation  and 
legislation  relating  to  sex  ques- 
tions is  not,  as  is  so  often  insinuated, 
mere  hysteria.  It  is  a  necessary  and 
inavoidable  social  reaction.  It  is  not 
a  fad  which  will  pass  in  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years.  This  activity  will  en- 
dure until  it  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose— the  proper  conservation  of  the 
vital  resources  of  the  race. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we 
are  now  just  entering  a  period  of  so- 
cial mutation  that  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  surprising 
even  to  the  most  radical  of  our  think- 
ers. The  feminist  movement  has  more 
the  nature  of  a  biological  reaction  than 
is  commonly  realized,  and  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  draw  analogies  between  it 
and  similar  reactions  among  other  so- 
cial creatures,  say,  for  instance,  the 
ants,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  ten- 
dencies somewhat  startling. 

But  whatever  the  source  of  woman's 
activity  in  this  regard,  and  whatever  the 
results  will  be,  certainly,  in  the  face 
of  the  wasteful  stupidity  of  the  ages, 
no  woman  need  be  apologetic  for  dar- 
ing to  think  about  sex  dispassionately, 
and  daring  to  discuss  it  openly  and 
freely. 

However,  women  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  their  attempts  to  think  log- 
ically about  this  subject,  as  they  be- 
come less  hysterical.  That  they  are 
hysterical  is  not  their  fault.  Hysteria 
is  an  effect — not  a  cause.  It  is  a 
symptom — an  evidence  of  a  patholog- 
ical condition.  There  are  many  forms 
of  sex  hysteria.  A  morbid  modesty  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  form,  and 
certainly  the  most  dangerous.  But 
there  is  the  other  extreme — the  hys- 
teria which  takes  the  form  of  a  morbid 
delight  in  revolting  details. 

Luckily  for  themselves  and  the  race, 
women  as  a  whole  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  thoughtful  and  less  emo- 
tional. 

What  we  know  as  feminism  is  no 
more  than  a  rebellion  by  most  women 
and  some  men  against  the  conditions 
which  made  women,  as  a  sex,  a  more 
or  less  passive  instrument  of  perversion 
rather  than  of  propagation,  and  to 
such  a  point  as  to  endanger  the  race. 

Had  woman  ever  been,  in  a  strict 
sense,  a  sex  recluse  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  reproduction,  this  present 
activity  could  never  have  resulted.  Or 
had  she  been  only  temporarily  a  re- 
cluse for  the  purposes  of  maternity, 
with  the  ability  at  other  periods  of  her 
life  to  assume  her  place  as  a  worker, 
that  is  to  say,  had  she  been  simultan- 
eously or  successively  mother  and 
worker,  without  the  intrusion  of  a 
third,  anti-social  office,  this  present 
activity  could  not  have  resulted. 

But  woman  has  never,  since  society 
has  been  under  the  dominance  of 
males,   been   just   this,  and  only  this. 


The  slavery  of  the  sex  has  had  a  more 
complex  nature  and  a  less  utilitarian 
purpose  and  result.  It  is  her  third 
oftice,  to  enforce  her  performances  of 
which  men  have  always  denied  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  women  the  right  to 
motherhood  and  practically  all  women 
the  right  to  work,  which  has  endan- 
gered the  race  in  an  ever  increasing  de- 
gree, and  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  the  present  movement. 

The  forerunners  and  pioneers  in 
revolutionary  movements  are  always 
violent  and  emotional.  1  he  mental 
upheaval  necessary  to  cause  the  woman 
of  two  generations  ago  to  become  that 
despised  thing,  "a  suflragette,  "  was 
not  calculated  to  promote  suavity. 
1  he  very  emotion  that  caused  this  re- 
bellion often  dazed  its  leaders — but 
they  are  now  recovering  their  poise  and 
looking  about  them.  I  hey  have 
stopped  berating  the  eternal  wicked- 
ness of  men.  1  hey  are  beginning  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  the  wickedness — 
how  men  are  wicked — why  men  are 
wicked  —  what  are  the  things  that 
alloXD  men  to  be  wicked — and  most  of 
all — what  makes  that  "wickedness  " 
wicJ^ed  ? 

The  misuse  of  women  has  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  that  ancient  in- 
stitution known  as  the  "social  evil." 
But  the  abuse  is  here  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  to  society  and  to  the  race. 
And  hence  this  institution  was  in  the 
beginning  the  source  of  the  greatest 
horror,  and  the  object  of  the  most 
hysterical  outbreaks  of  the  earlier 
rebels.  And  as  they  become  more 
dispassionate  and  more  thoughtful  it 
will  still  be  the  source  of  their  greatest 
concern. 

Already  women  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  "social  evil"  as  an 
economic  problem.  But,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  carry  this  recognition  to  a 
fixed  line,  and  there  drop  it. 

That  economic  pressure  may  force 
a  girl,  or  influence  a  girl  to  enter  an 
immoral  life,  they  recognize.  But  that 
the  continuance  of  this  economic  pres- 
sure after  the  girl  has  entered  the  life 
is  what  makes  her  a  social  menace — 
that  is  a  fact  that  they  seem  as  yet  un- 
able to  grasp. 

Nobody  would  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  life  gains  most  of  its  recruits 
through  the  pressure  of  want  or  the 
lure  of  forbidden  finery  and  luxury 
acting  upon  the  minds  of  girls  of  the 
poorer  classes.  But  the  wealth  of  the 
social  outcast  is  a  thing  of  illusion,  a 
mirage  that  fades  upon  approach.  To 
all  practical  purposes  the  wage  earning 
woman  is  richer  than  her  immoral  sis- 
ter. With  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  of  women  who  become  mis- 
tresses of  wealthy  men,  and  who  do 
not  enter  properly  into  consideration 
from  a  sociological  standpoint,  save  as 
in  their  pernicious  use  as  decoys  (they 
being  the  main  means  by  which  the 
mirage  referred  to  is  maintained),  no 


girl  of  this  caste  ever  becomes  pros- 
perous unless  she  becomes  the  exploiter 
of  other  girls. 

It  IS  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of 
economic  pressure  upon  these  women 
to  its  final  result  in  printable  terms. 
That  result  constitutes  the  great  men- 
ace of  the  evil  to  all  society — a  menace 
which  the  most  violent  anti-feminist  is 
forced  to  recognize.  We  recommend 
that  any  one  who  doubts  that  this  men- 
ace is  the  direct  result  of  economic  pres- 
sure become  a  police  reporter  on  any 
metropolitan  daily  in  any  city  in  the 
world. 

But  many  earnest  and  sincere 
women  do  not  understand  this.  I  heir 
purpose  is  not  to  save  society  from  the 
result  of  this  girl's  way  of  life,  and 
certainly  not  to  change  that  way  of  life 
in  order  to  make  it  more  endurable  to 
Ker,  and  less  dangerous  to  everybody, 
but  rather  to  "rescue"  her  as  an  indi- 
vidual from  her  way  of  life  and  in- 
duce her  to  take  up  theirs. 

Unless  they  can  regard  the  "unfor- 
tunate" woman  as  an  absolutely 
blameless  martyr  to  circumstances, 
their  interest  in  her  ceases.  If  a  wo- 
man is  shown  to  be  willfully  "bad" 
there  is,  to  the  mind  of  many  of  the 
very  agitators  against  "white  slavery" 
no  punishment  so  great  as  to  be  un- 
merited by  her.  But  they  proceed 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  no  woman  is 
willfuly  "bad." 

As  any  dispassionate  thinker  of 
either  sex  knows,  this  hypothesis  is 
not  true. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  ethics 
no  person  can  have  any  interest  in,  nor 
should  seek  any  control  over  the  sex 
conduct  of  another  save  that  interest 
or  control  which  is  based  upon  the 
social  effect  of  that  conduct.  It  is 
not  the  "immorality"  of  outcasts 
which  makes  them  a  physical  menace 
to  society.  It  is  their  poverty.  The 
average  immoral  woman  may  see  more 
money  than  the  average  moral  work- 
ing woman,  or  she  may  not.  But  the 
margin  between  her  wage  and  her  en- 
forced expenses  is  no  greater.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  either  case,  there  is 
no  such  margin.  Nor  is  there  any 
known  legislation,  under  our  present 
system  of  economic  government  which 
can  create  and  maintain  any  such 
margin. 

But  economic  pressure  can  go 
further  than  this.  The  practical 
equalization  of  wages  and  expenses 
might  not  be  anti-social  were  it  not  that 
overwork  can  be  enforced  by  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  necessary  expense. 
So  there  comes  a  point  where  this 
pressure  may  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  worker,  or  the  woman  as 
an  individual,  and  lessening  the  mar- 
ket value  of  her  class.  Hence,  in  the 
interest  of  conservation,  we  have  such 
laws  as  the  eight-hour  law  in  protec- 
tion of  working  women. 

When  such  a  point  of  pressure  is 


reached  in  the  case  of  the  outcast  she 
is  not  only  menaced  as  an  individual, 
but  she  becomes  eventually  a  potential 
destroyer  of  the  race. 

Just  now  agitators  on  this  question 
are  divided  into  two  camps.  One  is 
composed  of  those  who  have  the  laud- 
able temerity  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  evil  altogether,  and  who  be- 
lieve they  can  do  so  by  prohibitory 
legislation;  and  another  who  want  to 
give  countenance  to  the  evil  as  a  social 
institution,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  economic  pressure  upon  the 
woman  of  this  caste  even  greater  than 
it  now  is. 

These  last  mentioned  agitators 
seem  to  hold  to  a  superstition  that 
germs  of  certain  diseases  will  give  up 
the  ghost  if  looked  at  long  enough  by 
a  doctor.  Unfortunately,  the  germs 
in  question  are  exceedingly  tenacious  L< 
of  hfe. 

And  besides,  doctors  are  divided 
in  opinion,  nowadays,  as  to  whether 
germs  are  causes  of  disease  or  merely 
symptoms  thereof. 

The  disease  in  question  is  said  to  be 
contagious.  So  is  tuberculosis.  But 
we  do  not  attempt  to  fight  tuberculosis 
by  mere  segregation  and  inspection. 
The  economic  source  of  tuberculosis  is 
recognized,  and  we  fight  it  by  housing  I 
laws,  by  attempting  to  give  more  sur. 
light,  more  air  and  better  nourishmen 
to  the  persons  exposed  to  attacks  ol 
the  disease. 

All  diseases,  whether  contagious  oi 
not,  must  have  their  original  sources 
and  the  same  conditions  which  conlril 
uted  to  their  origin   will   hasten  thei 
their  spread. 

And  any  method  of  segregatioi 
which  increases  the  economic  burdti 
of  the  outcast  or  exposes  her  to  add 
tional  exploitation  will  increase  rathti 
than  diminish  the  spread  of  disease,  j 
In  fact,  segregation  and  abatement,  as  / 
the  two  terms  are  understood  in  Cal- 
ifornia  today,  will  have  about  the  same 
effect  in  its  increase,  as  both  will  op- 
erate to  place  the  woman  in  the  case 
more  in  the  power  of  her  exploiters. 
And  by  her  exploiters  we  do  not  mean 
merely  the  "white  slaver"  or  "protec- 
tor" so  called,  as  these  men  are  ordi- 
narily only  the  buffers  between  her  and 
her  real  exploiter. 

These  women  do  not  so  much  need 
that  we  do  things  /or  them.  What 
they  need,  and  what  we  need,  is  thai 
we  stop  doing  things  to  them.  Thi 
only  hold  which  the  "protector"  h.i 
over  these  women  is  through  the  pn 
lice.  And  the  only  hold  which  th- 
police  have  over  them  is  through  th' 
law. 

Bring  the  outcast  inside  the  proter 
tion  of  the  law,  establish  a  more  ra 
tional  economic  system,  and  make  ' 
reasonable  provision  for  the  support  oi 
all  children,  and  the  social  evil  as  a 
pernicious  institution  will  vanish  in  one 
generation. 
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The  Needlework  Guild 


Woman  s  International  Work 

A  PHILANTHROPIC  WORLD  MOVEMENT.  ORIGINATED  IN  ENGLAND.  THAT  HAS  SPREAD  TO  MANY  COUNTRIES  AND 
IS  AIDED  BY  ALL  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY— ITS  FOUNDATION  AND  ITS  SCOPE 

By  Marian  Taylor 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 

"The  Lady-in-Waiting  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Edmund  Taylor,  and  apologizes  for 
having  left  her  letter  so  long  unanswered,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  get  hold  of  a  photograph  of  Lady 
Wolverton,  and  one  had  to  be  printed  on  purpose, 
which  has  taken  time.  The  Lady-in-Waiting  is 
commanded  by  the  Queen  to  send  this  copy  to  Mrs. 
Taylor.  Her  Majesty  is  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  American  branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild  is 
doing  such  good  work,"  etc. 


LADY  WOLVERTON 

Founder  of  the   Needlework  Guild.    This  pic- 
ture will  be  hung  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Exposition,  and  is  the  special  gift  of 
Queen  Mary  to  the  workers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 


Thus  came  to  the  writer  from  Queen  Mary, 
through  Lady  Bertha  Dawkins,  the  picture  of  Lady 
Wolverton,  founder  of  the  Needlework  Guild, 
reproduced — in  diminished  size — on  this  page.  It 
is  the  special  gift  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  workers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  original  is  to  be 
framed  and  placed  with  the  national  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  next 
year. 

Matthew  Arnold  once  said,  "If  ever  the  time 
comes  when  women  shall  band  together  simply  and 
purely  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  mankind,  there 
will  be  a  power  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed 
of."  This  prophecy  has  surely  found  fulfillment 
in  the  Needlework  Guild,  for  it  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  philanthropy  and  that  only. 

Like  all  world-movements  its  origin  was  sim- 
ple. In  1883  Lady  Wolverton  (wife  of  the 
Postmaster-General  under  Gladstone)  finding  it 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  number  of  garments 
ready  by  a  certain  date  for  her  orphanage  at 
Swerne,  Dorsetshire,  set  some  of  her  visitors  to 
work  with  such  splendid  result  that  it  led  her  to 


write  a  letter  to  the  local  paper,  suggesting  an  or- 
ganized effort  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  garments.  This  in  turn  was  copied  by  the  Lon- 
don press  and  lo!  the  Needlework  Guild  sprang 
into  existence. 

Its  appeal  was  both  instant  and  widespread. 
The  Queen's  mother,  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck, 


QUEEN  MARY 

Who  is  deeply  interested   in  the  Needlework 
Guild 


as  president  of  the  London  guild,  was  a  great  fac- 
tor in  the  work  until  her  death  in  1897.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  her  beloved  daughter,  who,  both  as 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Queen,  has  not  only  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Guild,  but  is  also  train- 
ing her  own  daughter  to  follow  in  heT  footsteps. 
The  Queen-Mother  Alexandra  is  also  an  interested 
worker,  while  King  George  and  the  young  princes 
all  help  as  honorary  members.  Not  only  royalty, 
but  people  of  all  classes  of  society,  delight  to 
further  the  interests  of  this  noble  organization, 
which  spread  rapidly  from  England  to  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Australia,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Italy. 


America,  always  to  the  fore  in  every  good 
cause,  organized  its  own  Needlework  Guild — 
separate  from,  but  largely  modeled  after  the  Eng- 
lish one — in  1885.  Its  founder,  Mrs.  John 
Wood  Stewart,  received  her  first  knowledge  of  the 
work  from  friends  who  were  associated  with  Lady 
Wolverton,  and  enthusiastically  began  in  Philadel- 
phia with  a  class  of  young  girls,  and  to  this,  day 
that  city  has  remained  the  national  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  woman  of  unbounded 
energy,  with  great  breadth  of  vision,  and  the  neces- 
sary gift  of  organization.  Born  in  Indiana,  she 
has  lived  in  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  later  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  She  is  also 
familiar  with  New  York  and  the  centers  of  Europe, 
so  doubtless  her  cosmopolitan  associations  have 
helped  to  foster  her  ambition  to  see  the  Needle- 
work Guild  established  everywhere.  And  when 
one  realizes  the  handicap  of  enormous  distances,  un- 


MRS.  JOHN   WOOD  STEWART 
Founder  of  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America 


MRS.   TRUMAN   HANDY  NEWBERRY 
National    President    the    Needlwork    Guild  of 
America 


related  interests,  and  limited  finances,  it  can  at  once 
be  seen  how  tremendous  was  the  task  she  set  her- 
self. Never  at  any  time,  however,  did  her  faith  or 
courage  falter,  and  now  she  has  the  joy  of  seeing 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  bran';hes  organized 
in  America — an  increase  of  seventeen  over  last 
year — these  branches  representing  thirty-six  States. 

It  was  reported  at  the  national  meeting  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  that  the  collection  of 
garments  for  1913  was  597,485,  an  advance  of 
over  29,000.  In  addition,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  branches  made  a  special  collection  of 
50,876  garments  for  the  tornado  and  flood  suf- 
ferers, which  was  forwarded  to  the  branch  presi- 
dents in  the  stricken  districts  and  also  to  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  the  Needlework  Guild  being 
affiliated  with  that  society,  which  is  its  distributing 
agency  in  times  of  natinoal  disaster.  It  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  is  entitled  to  representation  at  its  meet- 
ings.    It  received  a  perpetual  charter  in  1 896. 

Mrs.  Stewart  spent  last  winter  in  France,  and 
whilst  there  organized  a  strong  branch  at  Lyons, 
and  also  arranged  for  an  exhibit  at  the  exposition 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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held  in  that  city  this  summer.  As  the  direct  work  of 
the  American  guild,  three  foreign  organizations 
had  been  previously  effected:  one  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  one  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  one, 
"The  Vestiaire  des  Hopitaux,"  at  Paris,  France. 

In  April  of  this  year  Mrs.  Stewart  was  invited 
to  address  the  spring  meeting  of  the  London  presi- 
dents, at  which  Queen  Mary  was  present.  Later, 
when  she  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  the  latter 
asked  many  questions,  and  was  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  American  guild,  expressing  a  hope 
that  there  might  always  be  a  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  guild  was  also  rep- 
resented by  an  exhibit  and  talk  at  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  held  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, in  September  last,  so  progress  may  be  noted 
in  every  direction. 

The  honorary  president  of  the  Needlework 
Guild  of  America  is  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New 
York.  The  national  president,  Mrs.  Truman 
Handy  Newberry  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
elected  to  office  in  1910.  Her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1905 
by  President  Roosevelt,  and  in  1908  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  so  Mrs.  Newberry's  experience  of  na- 
tional affairs  at  Washington  was  a  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  the  broad  work  of  the  Needlework  Guild, 
to  which  she  brought  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  keen 
interest  and  unflagging  energy. 


'J 


MRS.    EDWARD    GERE  DENNISTON 
President   of  the   San   Francisco   Branch  and 
member  of  the   National   Board  of  the 
Needlework   Guild  of  America 

The  national  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
Rosamond  K.  Bender,  at  official  headquarters, 
1716  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  receives  and 
answers  most  courteously  all  questions  relative  to 
the  guild.  The  board  of  directors  numbers  eight 
ladies  besides  the  national  officers,  viz:  Mrs.  John 
G.  Willitts,  Haddonfield.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Denniston,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  William  G. 
Hale,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hamilton,  Port- 
land, Ore. ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Mrs.  George  H.  Fowler,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Miss 
Gertrude  S.  Ely,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Gibbons,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Denniston  is  the 
only  Californian  on  the  national  board.  She  is 
one  of  the  best  known  women  in  public  life.  Past 
president  of  the  Forum  Club,  and  president  of  the 
local  board  that  entertained  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women  s  Clubs  in  San  Francisco  two  years 
ago.  As  chairman  (for  California)  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund  of  the  General  Federation,  she  car- 
ried to  the  recent  biennial  at  Chicago  the  sum  of 
$6,000 — the  fulfillment  of  the  State's  pledge  to 
the  Sarah  Piatt  Decker  Memorial  fund — and 
$500  over,  which  went  as  an  "extra"  into  the  gen- 
eral fund. 


At  Riverside  Mrs.  Denniston  had  been  prev- 
iously elected  State  secretary  for  the  General  Fed- 
eration, and  chairman  of  the  Resolutions'  Com- 
mittee. In  connection  with  the  latter,  she  covered 
herself  with  glory  by  the  resolution  she  presented 
on  behalf  of  suffrage,  which  met  with  a  response 
that  is  now  historic.  She  is  also,  and  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years,  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Occi- 
dental Board  of  Missions,  and  crowning  honor  of 
all,  perhaps,  she  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Women's  Congress  of  Missions,  to  be  held 
during  the  Exposition.  This  congress  is  not  merely 
religious  in  nature,  but  embraces  the  study  of  such 
weighty  problems  as  "immigration"  and  "city  wel- 
fare." Mrs.  Denniston  brings,  therefore,  vast  ex- 
perience and  great  executive  ability  to  the  work 
of  the  Needlework  Guild. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  was  organized  nine- 
teen years  ago  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Horace  Davis. 
Prior  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  1 906  it  was  third 
among  the  cities  in  number  of  garments  collected. 
Mrs.  Denniston  became  its  president  in  1908  and 
upon  her  devolved  the  arduous  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion; the  gathering  together  of  scattered  forces  and 
the  imbuing  of  them  with  fresh  zeal  and  courage. 
Last  year  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  3,000 
garments  turned  in,  and  these  of  a  quality  better 
than  ever  before. 

The  object  of  the  Needlework  Guild  is  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  plain,  suitable  garments  to  meet 
the  needs  of  hospitals,  homes  and  other  charities. 
A  town  has  the  simple  organization  of  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  under 
them  work  directors,  dealing  with  at  least  ten 
members,  who  each  contribute  annually  two  or 
more  new  articles  of  wearing  apparel  or  household 
linen.  The  garments  must  be  new  or  they  will  not 
be  credited,  the  guild  not  being  a  bureau  for  cast- 
off  clothing.  In  a  city,  where  the  work  is  larger, 
there  are  section  presidents,  each  having  directors 
under  her.  There  are  no  dues,  but  for  financial 
support  the  guild  requires  that  each  director  shall 
have  one  money-member.  This  may  be  a  volun- 
tary gift  of  any  amount,  and  is  a  place  where  men 
fit  in  splendidly  as  honorary  members. 

Only  one  meeting  a  year  is  required,  preferably 
in  October.  It  is  two  days  in  duration,  one  for 
collection,  one  for  distribution,  and  is  non-sectarian 
in  character;  people  of  all  creeds  working  together 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  aids 
no  specific  charity,  but  ministers  to  many  charities. 
The  clothing  is  distributed  according  to  the  votes 
of  the  directors.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  hire  an 
empty  store  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  city  and 
town  branches,  but  in  some  places  it  is  recognized 
as  a  municipal  work,  and  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
city  hall  is  granted.  Articles  most  needed  are: 
merino,  unbleached  muslin  and  Canton  flannel  un- 
derwear (in  pairs  if  possible),  dark  flannel  petti- 
coats, flannel  sacks  and  wrappers,  nightshirts, 
gowns,  sheets  and  towels.  In  knitted  goods: 
wristlets,  bed  shoes,  knee  caps  and  dark  shoulder 
shawls  are  the  most  useful — an  excellent  opportun- 
ity, surely,  for  work  on  the  summer  porch  or  by 
the  winter  fireside. 

Babies  make  such  an  instant  appeal  to  women 
everywhere  that  clothes  for  them  are  seldom  lack- 
ing, but  underwear  and  shoes  (broad-soled)  for 
adults  are  specially  needed.  It  is  urged  that  the 
snare  of  building  up  big  numerical  reports  by 
"spreading"  be  avoided.  To  explain:  a  suit  of 
clothes  would  only  count  as  three  garments  though 
worth  $15.00,  whereas  twelve  cheap  towels  make 
a  larger  numerical  showing  and  yet  might  be  worth 
only  $1.20.  Quantity  should  be  the  aim,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

There  are  sixteen  branches  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  located  at  Tacoma,  Portland,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  Ross  Valley,  San 
Rafael,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Pacific  Grove,  Red- 
lands,  Cupertino,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  San 
Diego.     The  oldest  of  these  is  Oakland,  Califor- 


nia, which  was  organized  in  1 890  by  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall with  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Whitney  as  first  president. 
No  reference  to  this  branch  would  be  adequate 
without  mention  of  its  president,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, to  whom  it  owes  so  much  for  years  past, 
and  whom  it  is  an  inspiration  to  meet.  Her  noble 
face  is  indicative  of  a  life  devoted  to  philanthropy. 
With  her  living  is  just  loving,  and  many  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.  She  it  was  who  originated 
the  Linen  Loan  Chest  that  was  taken  up  by  the 
Oakland  club  for  the  aid  of  the  city  nurses  in  their 
work  amongst  the  poor.  To  her  big  heart,  also, 
may  be  traced  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Linen  Closet 
of  the  Oakland  Needlework  Branch,  which  pro- 
vides tennis  flannel  sheets,  slipper  leggings  and 
headwear  of  hood  with  cape  attachment  for  the 
outdoor  sleeping  so  necessary  for  those  afflicted 
with  the  white  plague. 

The  following  touching  letter  came  to  Mrs. 
Richardson  from  a  child  whose  family  had  been 
provided  with  flannels: 

"Ladies  of  Needlework  Guild: 

"Dear  Miss:     Altogether,  I  thank  you  very 
much,  for  I  was  so  happy  with  all  the  nice  things 
you  give  to  me  and  my  mama,  and  my  little  heart 
gives  you  1 ,000  of  wishes  of  thanksgiving. 
"Yours  truly, 
"Marie  DE  S. —  and  my  mama  and  papa." 

From  a  young  university  man  whom  her  branch 
helps  with  a  suit  of  clothes  each  year  (the  money 
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for  which  is  collected  by  Mrs.  Richardson  herself) 
the  following  was  received  recently: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  me  and  my 
work,  and  appreciate  very  much  what  you  are  do- 
ing for  me,  and  I  will  certainly  try  my  best  to 
'make  good.' 

The  beauty  of  the  Needlework  Guild  is  that 
when  distributing  no  names  are  divulged  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  directors  are  trusted  to 
supply  only  bona-fide  needs,  and  privacy  and  deli- 
cacy are  respected.  The  persons  sitting  next  one 
in  church  may  be  receiving  help  from  one's  branch 
and  yet,  though  acquainted  with  the  person,  one 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact:  a  fulfillment  surely 
of  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  they  right  hand  doeth." 

At  the  time  of  the  Dayton  and  Columbus 
floods  it  was  touching  to  see  women  who  had 
worked  for  the  guild  for  years  being  themselves 
fitted  out  in  its  garments.  The  Oakland  branch 
sent  to  these  sufferers  258  comfort  bags,  containing 
scissors,  bodkin,  thimble,  black  and  white  darning 
cotton,  darning-egg,  tape  measure,  safety  pins, 
hooks  and  eyes,  pins,  shoe  buttons,  needles,  tape, 
hair-pins,  pocket  comb,  wash-cloth,  toilet  ard  laun- 
dry soap,  toothbrush,  shoe  laces,  black  and  white 
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thread  and  buttonhook.  Boxes  of  warm  clothing 
went  too,  so  was  it  any  wonder  that  the  following 
grateful  letter  was  received? 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  who  sent  these  com- 
forting articles  have  been  through  an  emergency 
yourselves.  Your  things  were  used  as  fast  as  I 
could  unpack  them.  While  we  suffered  dreadfully 
in  Indianapolis,  the  worst  of  the  damage  was  con- 
fined to  a  long  belt  west  of  the  White  River  and 
Fall  Creek,  where  the  little  homes  of  about  3,000 
families  were  submerged  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  a  mixture  of  water,  sewerage,  crude 
oil  and  mud.  These  poor  people  were  made  al- 
most or  entirely  destitute,  according  to  whether  they 
had  a  second  story  to  their  houses  or  not,  and  to 
the  wonderfully  brave,  patient  women  your  cloth- 
ing and  comfort-bags  went." 

What  a  thrilling  time  it  was  at  Dayton!  From 
the  National  Cash  Register  Building,  used  as  a 
relief  station,  boats  were  sent  out  every  few  min- 
utes to  rescue  people  marooned  on  the  roofs,  cling- 
ing to  trolley  wires  in  the  darkness,  drenched  to  the 
skin.  A  woman  was  brought  in  unconscious. 
"She's  dropped  her  baby,"  the  carriers  said.  A 
few  moments  later  the  wetest  imaginable  little  new- 
born baby  was  tossed  into  a  woman's  arms,  and 
though  the  doorkeeper,  she  disobeyed  orders,  that 
she  might  take  it  to  its  mother — who  by  that  time 
was  restored  to  consciousness  and  was  weeping  bit- 
terly for  her  little  one.  How  glad  everybody  was 
to  turn  a  restaurant  individual  hot  water  dish  into 
a  bed  warmer  and  what  fine  substitutes  they  made 
for  hot  water  bags!  It  only  needed  food  and  the 
clothing  supplied  by  the  Needlework  Guild  to  bring 
back  the  smiles  to  the  faces  of  the  stricken  ones. 

Though  collections  are  only  made  annually, 
the  guild  works  in  conjunction  with  other  societies 
and  clubs,  so  happily  and  profitably,  that  when  any 
special  local  need  arises  it  can  always  be  met.  Thus 
the  writer,  needing  baby  wear  for  a  young  mother, 
was  referred  by  the  president  of  the  Oakland 
branch  to  a  circle  of  young  ladies,  who  not  only 


will  provide  the  necessary  clothing,  but  will  retain 
an  interest  in  the  little  one  after  its  birth. 

The  Oakland  branch  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  picture  of  Lady  Wolverton  received  this  year 
from  her  niece,  Lady  Mount  Stephen,  through  the 
kind  interest  of  the  Honorable  Geraldine  F.  Hal- 
ford,  first  secretary  of  the  original  guild. 

From  an  Eastern  branch  comes  the  delightful 
news  that  a  stirring  talk  by  a  worker  from  a  Chil- 
dren's Home  Finding  Society,  stating  the  great 
need  of  homes  as  well  as  garments,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  two  children  by  a  guild  member  who  had 
none  of  her  own.  We  hear  also  of  a  director  who 
has  taken  nearly  forty  girls  under  her  care — rang- 
ing from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age — and  is 
sewing  with  them  twice  a  month.  They  call  them- 
selves the  School  Garden  Division.  All  are  poor: 
some  little  ragged  things  who  probably  need  the 
garments  themselves.  It  is  said  that  the  spirit 
among  them  is  beautiful. 

The  Chicago  branch  assists  Mrs.  Koernoe  in 
her  wonderful  Charity  Wardrobe  work  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  (a  subject  in  itself)  which 
provides  clothing  for  the  patients  who  are  frequently 
compelled  to  leave  in  mid-winter  wearing  the  same 
garments  they  have  worn  in  hospital,  and  who,  in 
some  cases,  are  entirely  destitute  through  accident 
and  fire  destroying  what  they  had.  The  following 
are  two  families  helped  by  the  Chicago  branch. 
We  give  them  as  samples. 

The  L —  family,  a  mother  and  five  boys,  came 
to  America  a  year  ago  when  they  sold  their  little 
property  in  Austria  to  come  to  the  father,  who 
seems  to  have  become  entirely  demoralized  in  this 
country  and  is  a  drunkard  and  deserter.  7  hey 
have  not  seen  him  for  four  or  five  months.  The 
eldest  son  (seventeen  years  old)  is  trying  to  sup- 
port the  family  in  spite  of  a  physical  handicap  and 
lack  of  education  in  the  English  language.  They 
were  found  with  clothing  brought  from  the  old 
country,  worn  garments,  altogether  inadequate  to 
go  through  a  Chicago  winter.  Both  clothing  and 
bedding  went  to  this  family. 


The  P —  family  is  another  one  helped.  The 
father,  aged  thirty-seven,  is  afflicted  with  lead 
poisoning  due  to  his  occupation.  He  has  a  wife 
and  three  young  children.  The  branch  supplies 
clothing  for  them,  the  father  not  having  been  able 
to  work  for  a  year. 

A  splendid  part  of  the  Needlework  Guild  is 
the  American-Labrador  Branch.  In  reference  to 
it.  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  says:  "Boys'  and  men's 
things  are  what  we  are  shortest  of.  Trousers,  or, 
as  they  are  called  on  the  coast,  'pants,'  are  scarcest 
of  all,  and  yet  they  are  doubly  essential  where  all 
the  outdoor  work  falls  to  the  men,  on  whose  abil- 
ity to  face  weather  the  food  of  those  at  home  de- 
pends. Yesterday  I  took  on  the  Slraihcona  a 
young  man  apprentice  for  our  reindeer  work.  His 
family  were  on  'dry  diet,'  that  is,  flour  only,  and 
the  weakened  children  all  had  the  wretched  com- 
plexion we  call  the  'dry  flour  face.'  Clothing  in 
this  family  was  at  a  minimum.  I  had  to  clothe 
my  young  deerherder  from  his  feet  up,  and  had 
scarcely  a  suitable  garment,  except  one  good  warm 
sweater.  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  of  them.  I  do 
most  assuredly  want  to  impress  on  the  guild  the 
value  of  their  generous  labors  and  gifts." 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  Pacific  Coast 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  during  the  Exposition  of 
1915,  so  California  will  have  the  honor  of  being 
hostess  to  the  noble  women  who  will  gather  here 
then.  Shall  we  not  make  preparation  for  it  by 
joining  their  ranks?  If  there  is  no  branch  in  your 
town  or  city,  will  you  see  if  you  can  start  one? 
Remember,  each  town  or  city  controls  its  own  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  garments.  For  infor- 
mation send  to  1716  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

As  we  view  the  sick,  poor  and  helpless,  let  us 
not — like  the  Priest  and  the  Levite — pass  by  on 
the  other  side;  let  us,  rather — like  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan— share  our  blessings  with  them. 

The  Needlework  Guild  has  been  called  "the 
power  of  the  United  Littles,"  let  us  see  to  it,  there- 
fore, that  we  withhold  not  our  little. 


A  Day  Witk  Crime,  Criminals  and  Victims 


[Editor's  Note. — When  the  district  attor- 
ney of  San  Francisco  selected  a  Woman — and  that 
moman,  Mrs.  Jean  E.  de  Creayer — for  a  deputy 
in  the  Warrant  and  Bond  Department  of  his  office, 
he  certainly  did  a  good  day's  rvorl(  for  the  unfor- 
tunates who  get  into  trouble  and  cannot  get  out. 
Mrs.  de  Creayer  gives  them  advice  and  consolation, 
if  they  are  in  the  least  worthy,  and  saves  them  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  whenever  it  is  possible. 
Mrs.  de  Creayer  is  now  studying  law  with  a  hope 
of  being  soon  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then  Judge 
Craham  will  have  to  nail  his  laurels  to  the  bench, 
for,  it  is  the  belief  of  all  who  know  her  methods, 
that  she  can  get  first  prize  in  the  reconcilation  class 
\any  day.] 

A DAY  in  the  Warrant  and  Bond  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  Attorney's  office  of 
San   Francisco   reveals   more   tragic  and 
I'athetic  scenes  than  can  be  conceived  in  the  whole 
of  a  lifetime  by  any  person  not  directly  connected 
with  the  troubled  heart  of  the  people. 

While  no  city  in  America  is  as  noted  for  its 
pleasure  loving  people  as  this,  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  large  population  here  where  neither 
happiness  nor  sunshine  ever  enters  their  lives.  Sor- 
row, brooding  despair  and  hunger  perch  upon  their 
roof  trees.  The  only  friends  whom  they  have  are 
the  protective  officers  of  the  law,  and  their  only 
recreations  are  adjustment  of  their  troubles  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Away  down  in  that  grim  gray  building  on 
Kearny  street,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  all  the  criminal 
cases  of  the  city  and  county  have  their  first  legal 


By  Jean  E.  de  Greayer 

inception  in  the  Warrant  and  Bond  Department. 
There,  frail  and  delicate  women  come  for  advice, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  husbands  placed 
under  arrest  for  abandonment,  failure  to  provide 
for  their  families,  stopping  the  tongues  of  scandal, 
disturbing  the  peace  and  every  other  domestic  un- 
happiness  with  which  humanity  has  to  contend.  In 
thickly  settled  sections  of  this  city,  where  the  peo- 
ple live  crowded  together  and  overflow  into  the 
street,  battery  and  drunkenness  and  other  misde- 
meanors are  a  daily  occurrence.  Timid  women, 
dragging  their  children  along,  flee  in  terror  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  where  it  is  the  deputy's  sad  duties 
to  calm  their  fears,  restrain  the  offenders,  instruct 
them  as  to  their  rights,  and  send  them  back  to  their 
humble  homes  with  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law 
thrown  about  their  disordered  lives. 

A  woman,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  her 
husband,  over  what  had  originally  been  a  misun- 
derstanding, timidly  entered  the  office,  saying,  "I 
am  told  that  if  I  bring  my  husband  to  this  office  you 
can  make  him  return  to  his  home,  and  love  and 
support  his  family."  The  husband  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office.  A  reconciliation  was  effected 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  each  with  a  child  by 
the  hand,  and  tightly  clasping  each  other's  hands, 
left  the  office  together  with  tears  of  gratitude 
streaming  down  their  faces. 

Young  girls  who  have  been  tossed  about  as 
flotsam  and  jetsam  on  the  troubled  and  murky 
waters  of  life  find  their  way  down  Kearny  street, 
where  they  pour  sordid  stories  into  sympathetic 
ears. 

One  of  these  unfortunates,  Mary  Waters,  ap- 


plied for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  man  with 
whom  she  had  spent  six  years  of  her  miserable  life. 
During  that  time  she  had  endured  all  that  any  liv- 
ing creature  could  possibly  stand,  and  said  she,  in 
talking  her  life  over,  "I  want  this  man  to  marry 
me,  as  I  was  only  a  child  when  this  thing  started." 
She  had  given  to  him  the  frayed,  frazzled  remnant 
of  love,  as  far  as  she  understood  the  emotion. 
"But  if  he  won't  make  me  his  wife,"  she  continued 
pitifully,  "I  want  to  be  honest  and  upright,  and  I 
will  work.     Will  you  help  me?" 

Asked  as  to  what  employment  she  would  like, 
she  replied,  "I  have  never  been  to  school,  there- 
fore can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  I  would  like 
to  learn  hair  dressin'."  Then,  looking  up  into  my 
face,  with  an  appealing  look,  she  said,  "Where- 
ever  I  go  people  turn  from  me  with  loathing,  and 
will  you  try  and  compel  him  to  marry  me."  Such 
was  the  wail  of  this  relic  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 

A  citation  was  issued.  The  man.  Berry,  ap- 
peared, and  while  he  refused  to  consider  making 
her  his  wife,  he  was  compelled  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  whereby  Maria  Waters  was  enabled  to  go 
to  a  school,  where  she  was  taught  a  trade,  and  she 
is  now  earning  an  honest  living  at  a  weekly  salary 
of  more  than  $15.  Her  bright  happy  face  reflects 
the  upright  life  she  is  leading. 

Various  forms  of  enterprise  which  spring  up, 
mushroom  like,  seek  amongst  the  poorer  classes  for 
customers,  whom  they  inveigle  into  buying  their 
wares.  These  come  daily  into  the  warrant  office 
for  adjustment.  Many  dollars  are  returned  to  the 
meagre  pocket  from  which  they  were  extracted  by 
the  wily  talk  of  the  clever  solicitor. 


For  and  Against  Prohibition 

BEINC  THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  OPEN  DISCUSSIONS  FOR  WHICH   EVERYWOMAN   HAS  OFFERED 
THE  COURTESY  OF  ITS  COLUMNS  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  AUTHORITIES,  TO  EXPRESS 
THEMSELVES  ON  THIS  IMPORTANT  TOPIC 


[Note. — In  the  July  issue  the  prohibition 
question,  xehich  note  occupies  such  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  mind,  was  presented  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects  b\)  Mr.  Andrea  Sbarhoro,  founder  of 
the  I talian-Sn>iss  Colony;  fcp  S.  W-  Odell,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Dry  Federation,  and  by 
Thos.  L.  Monroe,  representing  the  California 
United  Industries.  These  latter  gentlemen  ap- 
parently have  discovered  neiv  flaxvs  in  the  others 
armor,  for  they  are  hack  again  in  this  issue  with 
new  arguments,  answers  and  figures.  Two  new 
writers  are  also  present — Mr.  H.  F.  Stoll,  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Crape  Growers'  Protective 
Association,  and  H.  M.  Candier,  superintendent 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  any  of  them,  you  find  their  statements 
well  worth  reading.] 

A  Reply  to  Messrs.  Sbar- 
boro  and  Munroe 

By  S.  W.  Odell 
President  of  California  "Dry"  Federation 

IN  the  July  number  of  Everywoman  Mr.  Sbar- 
boro  discussed  "A  Remedy  for  the  Evil  of 
Drunkenness."  The  title  of  his  article  admits 
that  drunkenness  is  an  evil  and  that  it  needs  a  rem- 
edy. But  we  fail  to  find  in  the  several  volumns 
devoted  to  his  discussion  any  suggestion  of  a  pro- 
posed reform  which  has  not  been  tried  since  Noah 
disgraced  himself  when  drunk  with  wine — except 
that  wine-drinl(ing  will  keep  men  sober  and  that 
little  children  should  be  provided  with  a  wine-flask 
to  accompany  their  school  lunches,  both  startling 
suggestions! 

I  confess  that  there  is  very  little  to  answer  in 
his  article;  but  some  of  his  statements  will  serve  as 
a  text  on  which  to  base  a  few  salutary  suggestions. 
He  claims  to  have  made  several  trips  to  Europe 
and  to  have  sat  in  magnificent  gardens  where  liquors 
are  served.  He  says  that  such  a  thing  as  an  in- 
toxicated person  is  never  seen.  He  must  have  had 
his  eyes  closed,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  which 


others  have  reported — nearly  every  person  excited, 
talking,  gesticulating,  thick-tongued,  red-eyed, 
half-drunk  and  many  reeling  away  from  the 
grounds  in  tipsy,  maudlin  condition.  Had  he 
gone  into  the  shops  where  liquors  are  dispensed  to 
the  underworld  and  to  the  less  fashionable  he  would 
have  seen  drunkenness  and  debauchery  as  bad  as 
in  America,  if  reports  of  others  are  true.  One 
sees  very  little  actual  drunkenness  of  the  dead- 
drunk  sort  in  the  beer  and  wine  gardens  of  Amer- 
ica. When  a  man  approaches  such  a  stage  of  in- 
ebriety that  he  becomes  offensive,  he  is  quietly  re- 
moved by  his  friends  or  the  managers.  One  trav- 
eling in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  does  not  see 
the  drunkard  in  the  gutter  any  more — he  is  care- 
fully removed  by  a  back  door,  and  handed  over  to 
his  friends  or  to  the  police.  Moreover  governmen- 
tal actions  taken  by  the  states  of  Europe  indicate  a 
condition  directly  opposite  to  that  stated  by 
Sbarboro. 

Consider  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  a 
general  way.  The  Aryan  race  is  a  ruling  race. 
Its  history  is  the  known  history  of  the  world.  TTie 
first  world  empire  definitely  described  was  that  of 
the  Persians.  Of  course  there  were  others,  but  we 
have  such  meager  accounts  of  them  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  fall. 
Persia  arose  to  world  power  through  the  valor  of 
its  hardy,  mountain  peasantry,  a  temperate,  virile 
race.  It  fell  when  its  rulers  and  people  had  be- 
come enervated  and  weakened  by  the  vices  and 
luxuries  of  the  nations  which  they  first  conquered 
and  then  amalgamated  with;  and  wine  was  ever 
present  at  the  debauches  with  which  their  history 
ended.  Greece  in  its  early  days  was  populated 
with  hardy  Aryans  who  migrated  from  the  Iranian 
highlands  to  the  pleasant  shores  of  Hellas,  where 
the  wine  grape  grew.  It  took  several  centuries  of 
wine-saturation  to  weaken  their  spirit.  Alexander, 
the  Great,  in  early  youth  was  strictly  temperate. 
When  he  had  conquered  the  east  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  wine  drinkers  of  the  eastern  countries, 
he  indulged  too  greatly  in  wine,  slew  his  bosom 
friend  in  a  drunken  debauch  and  afterwards  died, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol. Greece  had  her  day.  Wine  had  her  vic- 
tory. The  eastern  habits  of  drunkenness  so  weak- 
ened the  Greek  powers  established  by  Alexander's 
successors,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  strong, 
virile  armies  of  Rome.  Rome  arose  on  the 
strength  of  a  temperate  soldiery  recruited  from  the 
mountains  of  Europe.  All  historians  speak  of  the 
stern,  temperate  manhood  of  the  early  Roman  re- 


public. All  historians  join  in  stating  that  the 
drunken  debaucheries  of  the  empire  under  the 
Caesars  indicated  a  loss  of  manhood  and  civic  vir- 
tue, and  resulted  in  such  degeneracy  that  in  spite 
of  its  money,  it  finally  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
the  conquering  and  temperate  Germans. 

Consider  the  nations  of  this  age.  Which  are 
the  laggards  in  the  race  for  power?  Which  are 
most  ignorant?  Which  are  most  superstitious? 
The  answer  is — the  wine-drinking  nations.  All 
the  second-rate  laggards  in  cilization  are  wine- 
drinkers.  We  are  not  now  considering  the  drinks 
of  other  nations.  We  are  simply  considering  the 
suggestion  that  wine-drinking  is  recommended  as  o 
temperance  measure.  As  to  the  Mohammedan?, 
they  are  Semites,  fatalists  in  religion  and  practice 
plural  marriages.  This  accounts  for  lack  of  pro 
gress. 

In  early  days  the  peasantry  of  France  was  not, 
as  suggested,  commonly  a  wine-drinking  peasan- 
try. We  do  not  read  in  history  that  the  products 
of  France  centered  around  wine  as  its  principal 
crop.  On  the  contrary,  the  early  Franks  were 
mead-drinking  Germans.  Some  wine  was  grown, 
of  course.  They  were  principally  grain  growers. 
But  the  wine  drinkers  increased  and  the  wine  grow- 
ers also  increased  until  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  people  became  saturated  with  alcohol 
Wine  contains  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  al- 
cohol as  beer.  The  mildest  wines  have  ten  per 
cent  and  some  have  as  high  as  twenty-seven  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  Beers  have  from  three  to  ten  per 
cent.  Germany  drinks  beer.  France  drinks  wine. 
The  French  are  as  courageous  as  the  Germans;  but 
in  the  last  war  between  them  the  Germans  crushed 
the  French  in  about  one  hundred  days.  France 
has  a  death  rate  just  about  equal  to  its  birth  rate. 
The  French  scientists  are  warning  France  that  she 
must  stop  alcohol  drinking  or  cease  to  be.  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal — all  of  them  are  laggards 
in  the  race  to  power  and  civilization,  although  all 
of  them  had  the  start  and  should  be  leaders.  Of 
course  there  are  other  causes  for  such  conditions; 
but  science  and  history  indicate  that  alcohol,  used 
principally  in  the  form  of  wines,  is  the  chief. 

I  have  spoken  of  Germany.     It  is  recognized 
that  German  thought  and  power  are  predominant 
in  the  world  today.     I  do  not  mean  the  Empire  I 
of  Germany  and  its  power,  when  I  speak  thus,  butJ 
the  German  peoples  of  earth,  the  purest  stock  of 
the  old  Aryan  people,  are  predominant.  These 
include  Germany,  Austria,  the  Scandinavians,  the  j 
larger   part    of   the    French,  portions  of  Russia, 
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Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course  there  is  a  mixture  of  other 
races  with  the  Germanic  blood  of  these  nations, 
but  the  latter  predommates.  Until  late  years  they 
drank  chiefly  mild  beers  and  ales.  The  fierce, 
strong  drinks  such  as  whisky,  brandy,  absinthe  and 
rum  are  comparatively  recent  discoveries,  some 
three  or  four  centuries  old.  But  they  are  crowd- 
ing out  the  milder  drinks  wherever  their  use  is  in- 
troduced. It  is  in  spite  of  these  milder  drinks 
and  not  because  of  them  that  Germanic  thought 
and  power  rules  the  world ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  because  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed in  these  milder  beverages  that  Germanic 
thought  and  power  have  ruled.  Wine  drinking  is 
a  worse  evil  than  beer  drinking.  1  he  evil  in- 
creases as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  increases  in  bev- 
erages. 

Some  scientists  claim  that  alcohol  has  taken  an 
inch  off  the  stature  of  French  and  German  soldiers. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that  al- 
cohol-drinking soldiers  are  less  immune  from  dis- 
ease and  more  easily  fatigued  than  total  abstainers. 
Emperor  William,  head  of  the  greatest  army  on 
earth,  has  become  convinced  of  this  truth  and  is 
now  lined  up  with  the  "drys." 

I  will  close  this  portion  of  my  criticism  by  a 
quotation  from  Congressman  Hobson's  great  speech 
recently  given  in  support  of  his  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  After  quoting  from  such  pub- 
lic and  life  insurance  records  as  were  available, 
he  says:  "A  scientist  having  investigated  more 
than  eight  hundred  cases  announces  that  of  chil- 
dren born  to  alcoholic  parents,  one  of  every  five 
will  be  hopelessly  insane,  one  out  of  three  will  be 
hysterical  or  epileptic.  More  than  two-thirds  will 
be  degenerate.  Another  scientist  located  ten  large 
families  in  which  both  parents  were  alcoholic  and 
ten  other  large  families  in  the  same  localities  in 
which  both  parents  were  total  abstainers.  Of  the 
fifty-seven  children  of  the  alcoholic  parents,  ten 
were  deformed,  six  were  epileptic,  six  were  idiotic, 
twenty-five  were  nonviable,  only  seventeen  per  cent 
were  normal  and  eighty-three  per  cent  were  abnor- 
mal. Of  the  sixty-one  children  of  the  total-ab- 
staining parents  ten  and  one  half  per  cent  were  ab- 
normal and  these  chiefly  backward,  while  eighty- 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent  were  absolutely  normal. 
 Another  scientist  after  wide  inves- 
tigation has  said  ...  in  the  case  of  total- 
abstaining  parents  the  deaths  in  infancy  among 
children  will  be  thirteen  per  cent;  in  the  case  of 
temperate  regular  drinkers  twenty-three  per  cent, 
and  heavy  drinkers  thirty-two  per  cent. 

"Dr.  Kraeplin  of  Munich,  quoted  in  The  Lii- 
aari;  Digest,  relates  a  series  of  tests  in  weight- 
holding  and  lifting,  in  writing,  in  typesetting,  in 
adding,  using  total  abstainers  for  the  fiist  two 
weeks,  giving  the  same  persons  one,  or  two  or  more 
glasses  of  wine  in  successive  tests,  and  finding  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  decreased  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent."  > 

Mr.  Sbarboro  says:  "If  we  only  become  ac- 
customed to  use  a  little  dainty,  light  wine  with  our 
meals  as  the  people  do  in  the  wine-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  great  evil  of  alcoholism  will 
be  removed  from  this  country  without  destroying 
a  single  dollar's  worth  of  property  and  without  de- 
priving any  American  citizen  of  the  sacred  right  to 
eat  and  drink  in  moderation  what  is  most  conducive 
to  his  health  and  happiness." 

Note  the  little  word  "if." 

Does  he  in  any  part  of  his  article  demand  laws 
to  prohibit  drinking  other  intoxicating  beverages 
than  wine?  No,  indeed!  It  is  wine  and  beer 
drinking,  begun  at  home  or  in  clubs,  which  starts 
the  appetites  of  those  who  have  weaknesses  and 
alcoholic  tendencies.  He  disregards  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  steadily 
on  the  increase  wherever  the  iniquitous  license  and 
regulation  system  has  been  adopted.  Wine  starts 
the  drinker;  he  then  takes  to  brandy,  gin,  whisky 


and  absinthe.  Why  does  not  Sbarboro  start  a 
crusade  to  compel  all  to  drink  nothing  else  than 
wine.^  He  admits  tfie  "great  evil  of  alcohohsm.  ' 
He  does  not  intend  to  start  anything.  Because  he 
desires  to  gratify  his  personal  appetite  for  wine 
(does  he  never  drink  anything  stronger?)  and  be- 
cause possibly  he  owns  stock,  bonds  or  other  prop- 
erty invested  in  the  liquor  traffic  from  which  at  a 
minimum  cost  he  derives  an  immense  proht,  he 
will  let  the  weaker  half  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  abnormal  appetites  go  to  wreck  both  here 
and  hereaHer.     Money  alone  talks! 

Besides,  what  right  has  he  to  talk  about  de- 
priving any  "American  citizen  of  the  sacred  right 
to  eat  and  drink,  etc?  '  If  it  were  true  that  every 
person  who  drinks  alcoholic  liquors  drinks  in 
moderation,  there  would  be  some  torce  in  his  argu- 
ment. But  he  hrst  admits  the  "  great  evil  of 
drunkenness'  in  America  and  then  claims  the  right 
to  let  it  continue,  because  perhaps  he  and  a  few 
others  can  drink  in  moderation.  Deny  himself 
for  the  sake  of  a  sick  brother?  Not  much!  His 
American  liberty  will  not  allow  him  to  do  that. 
His  argument  about  liberty  would  apply  to  selling 
all  dopes,  such  as  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  all  ot 
which  are  prohibited  absolutely  except  under  a 
doctor's  prescription.  1  hese  dopes  are  in  the 
same  poisonous  class  as  alcohol,  and  I  suppose 
that,  taken  in  moderation  (if  they  could  be),  they 
would  not  injure  the  dope  fiend  much.  But  here 
IS  the  fact  that  puts  all  such  silly  statements  as 
""American  sacred  rights"  to  a  dead  stop — he 
that  begins  using  dope  gets  the  habit  and  passion; 
he  that  begins  using  alcohol  gets  the  habit  and 
passion! 

Moreover  I,  as  an  American  citizen,  claim  the 
right  to  say  to  bbarboro  and  all  others  that  he  has 
no  right  by  using  liquors  moderately,  which  always 
means  several  drinks  a  day,  to  throw  upon  me  the 
burden  of  looking  after  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the 
epileptic,  the  deformed  and  the  inefficient,  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  moderate  drinkers 
and  become  burdens  on  society  and  the  taxpayers. 
1  he  eight  thousand  lunatics,  idiots,  epileptics  and 
others,  sixty  per  cent  of  whom  are  made  so  by  al- 
cohol as  court  records  shows,  in  our  California  in- 
stitutions, are  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  right  of  any  man  to  drink  what  he  pleases.  1  he 
taxpayers  pay  about  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  maintain  these  poor  wrecks.  1  he  license 
voter  gives  leave  to  the  hquor  dealer  to  make  them 
so,  thus  becoming  directly  guilty  of  worse  than 
murder. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  insane  person?  If 
not,  then  go  to  our  asylums.  I  would  rather  that 
a  man  should  kill  one  of  my  children  than  give  him 
dope  or  alcohol  so  that  he  should  become  insane. 
I  should  feel  this  year  if  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
hibitory law  that  I  would  be  directly  responsible 
for  the  crop  of  lunatics  and  criminals  made  by  the 
traffic  annually  hereafter.  At  least,  we,  who 
vote  'Yes"  on  this  amendment  will  truly  have 
washed  our  hands  of  the  blood  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  the  crimes  and  insanity  and  the  evil  con- 
ditions, acknowledged  by  Sbarboro  to  be  now  pre- 
valent. 

As  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Monroe,  "The  Futil- 
ity of  Prohibition,"  the  only  item  worth  consider- 
ing in  it  is  his  statements  about  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prohibition  in  some  States  which  have  adopted 
it  and  thereafter  receded.  His  article  is  full  of 
mistakes,  showing  that  he  has  not  investigated  the 
facts  or,  if  he  has,  that  he  deliberately  ignores 
them. 

There  have  been  two  controlling  reasons  why 
prohibition  has  receded  in  some  States  after  a 
trial: 

1 .  The  money  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tions has  been  concentrated  on  individual  States  in 
the  colonization  of  voters  and  the  pouring  into 
such  States  floods  of  liquor  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
Having  become  law-breakers,  they  then  argue  to 
the  voters  the  futihty  of  the  law. 


2.  The  original  package  decision,  familiar  to 
all,  holding  that  interstate  commerce,  being  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  could  not  be  interfered 
with  by  "dry"  local  laws  in  States  and  municipali- 
ties. This  permitted  the  shipment  by  express 
from  "wet"  points  in  one  State  to  points  in  "dry" 
territory  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  sealed  packages, 
bottles,  barrels  or  boxes;  and  when  the  stuff  was 
delivered,  of  course,  the  consumer  had  the  right  to 
use  it.  Thus  the  liquor  traffic  kept  "dry"  terri- 
tory so  "wet"  that  the  voters,  who  were  not  deeply 
impregnated  with  love  of  humanity  but  were  with 
the  love  of  dollars,  considered  it  better  to  have 
license  laws  to  get  the  money  to  take  care  of  the 
evils,  the  criminal,  the  insane  and  idiots,  made  by 
the  liquor  shipped  into  their  respective  States.  It 
is  a  shameful  boast  that  men  make — "We  break 
the  laws,  therefore  they  can  not  be  enforced." 

But  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  session  has  remedied  this  situation  and 
"dry"  laws  may  prohibit  the  importation  of  liquor 
into  "dry"  territory.  Our  constitutional  amend- 
ment takes  advantage  of  this  permit  and  not  only 
prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  but  also  the  im- 
portation of  liquor  into  California.  It  will  make 
California  "dry." 

As  to  colonization  of  voters,  the  nation  will  be 
entirely  "dry  "  before  the  liquor  traffic  can  do  that 
in  this  State. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  attitude  of  Monroe,  who 
signs  himself  "Representative  California  United 
Industries."  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  United  Industries  other  than  those  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic?  He  knows,  if  he  has  inves- 
tigated, that  liquor  robs  labor;  that  the  saloon  is 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  wage  earners  as  a  class  and 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who  frequent  sa- 
loons are  wage  earners  whose  money  belongs  to 
their  families  or  creditors.  Go  past  any  open 
door  of  a  saloon  and  count  the  men  there.  Nine 
out  of  ten  are  wage  earners  and  the  others  are 
parasites  living  off  them  and  the  redlight  and  white 
slave  traffic.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  ariested 
for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  are  wage  earn- 
ers. This  IS  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Labor 
Commission  of  this  State,  where  misdemeanors  are 
tabulated,  with  the  result  that  it  is  shown  that  over 
forty  thousand  drunks  and  disorderlies  are  punished 
annually,  and  nearly  all  are  laborers.  The  rich 
drunkard  gets  drunk  at  his  club  or  is  carefully  sent 
home  in  a  taxi-cab;  the  poor  man  who  yields  to 
his  diseased  appetite  is  arrested,  put  in  jail,  fined, 
his  money  taken  from  his  family  and  his  time  also. 
(Sbarboro  says  that  is  the  way  to  make  him 
sober!  ) 

The  man  who  gets  drunk  is  not  the  real  crim- 
inal, although  he  suffers  the  punishment  (and  his 
family  also  suffers).  We  who  for  dollars  allow 
this  traffic  to  continue  are  the  true  criminals.  We 
originated  the  crime.     His  appetite  did  the  rest. 

I  have  not  entered  largely  into  the  wine  grape 
question  in  this  argument.  The  total  value  of 
wine  grapes,  land  and  all,  in  this  State,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Cut  off 
every  grape  vine  and  the  land  would  be  still  worth 
three-fourths  of  that  sum.  If  every  wine  grape 
vine  were  cut  down  on  November  3  it  would  entail 
a  loss  of  less  than  twenty-five  million  dollars,  or 
about  the  value  of  a  city  block  in  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  And  I  really  think  it  would  not 
cause  that  much  loss,  for  the  reason  that  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  corn,  potatoes  and  alfalfa  could 
be  immediately  raised;  and  some  of  these  are  ex- 
tremely remunerative  crops.  Besides,  the  laborers 
and  growers  will  have  from  four  months  to  a  year 
to  get  into  other  businesses  under  the  amendments. 
Grape  juice,  syrup,  raisins  and  other  good  products 
may  be  made  from  the  wine  grape.  Very  little 
loss  will  accrue  to  anyone  other  than  the  wine 
maker,  and  he  deserves  to  lose,  as  he  is  in  the 
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In  Answer  to  Mr.  Odell 

AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  "DRY"  LEADER 

IN  JULY  "EVERYWOMAN" 

By  Thomas  L.  Monroe 
Of  (he  United  California  Industries 


TWO  of  the  propositions  set  forth  in  the  ar- 
gument against  prohibition  written  for  the 
official  ballot  it  is  my  purpose  here  to 
examine.  The  first  proposition  is  that  prohibition 
breeds  intellectual  dishonesty  among  its  advocates; 
the  second,  that  prohibition  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  political  principles.  It  would  seem  that 
these  propositions  ought  not  to  be  lightly  consid- 
ered, for  if  prohibition  is  itself  an  evil  it  should  not 
be  adopted  as  a  means  to  an  end;  especially  not 
if  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  end  pro- 
posed be  attamable. 

The  first  proposition  is  one  of  more  importance 
than  may  be  immediately  perceptible.  It  chal- 
lenges the  intellectual  honesty  of  the  men  who  are 
going  about  advocating  prohibition.  If  these  men 
have  lost  their  regard  for  the  truth  they  may  stoop 
to  deception  and  misrepresentation ;  they  may  be 
loaded  with  untruth  with  which  to  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  they  should  be  properly  labeled. 
That  prohibitionists  are  not  over-scrupulous,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  prove.  Indeed,  not  to  mince 
matters,  I  will  assert  that  lying  is  one  of  their  most 
notable  characteristics.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  the  New  York  Tribune  published  an  editorial 
under  the  caption  "Legalizing  of  Lies  in  School 
Text  Books,"  in  which  it  is  shown  how  prohibi- 
tionists have  imposed  on  the  pupils  of  public 
schools  by  filling  them  with  misinformation  on 
the  subject  of  alcohol.  Prohibitionists  everywhere 
are  saying  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  they  quote 
unknown  doctors  to  that  effect.  1  hey  know  that 
the  only  authoritative  utterance  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  the  International  Physiological  Congress, 
according  to  which  alcohol  is  not  a  poison. 

I  have  an  article  reprinted  from  the  Vindi- 
cator, one  of  the  leading  official  organs  of  prohi- 
bition, in  which  the  editor  deprecates  the  dissem- 
ination of  certain  shrewdly  contrived  statistics  de- 
signed to  create  the  impression  that  prohibition  has 
decreased  insanity  and  crime  in  Kansas.  These 
manufactured  statistics  have  been  used  in  this  State 
by  prohibition  advocates.  They  have  been  used 
even  since  the  editor  of  the  Vindicator  protested. 
The  editor  of  the  Vindicator  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
ceptional prohibitionist  who  proves  the  rule,  for  he 
has  high  regard  for  truth,  and  he  admits  that  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  is  not  something  to  be  pointed 
to  with  pride.  His  protest  apparently  has  had  no 
effect  on  Mr.  S.  W.  Odell,  the  president  of  the 
California  Dry  Federation.  I  find  that  gentleman 
in  the  preceding  number  of  this  journal  making  use 
of  one  of  the  statements  with  reference  to  Kansas 
which  the  editor  of  the  Vindicator  has  deplored. 
But  Mr.  Odell  appears  to  be  either  a  characteris- 
tic prohibitionist  or  the  loosest  of  thinkers.  He  is 
overflowing  with  prohibition  patter,  the  kind  that 
cannot  possibly  appeal  to  anybody  of  intelligence. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  license  laws,  he  says, 
if  you  vote  for  them  "you  become  a  partner  in  the 
business  and  responsible  for  evil  results."  If  such 
be  the  case  it  must  follow  that  if  you  vote  for  pro- 
hibition you  are  responsible  for  evil  results,  and 
God  knows  they  are  numerous  enough,  as  the  rec- 
ords of  Maine  show.  Also  if  what  Mr.  Odell 
says  is  true,  when  a  thief  who  has  been  paroled 
takes  to  thieving  again  everybody  who  voted  for 
the  parole  law  is  implicated  in  his  crimes.  One 
glance  at  Mr.  Odell's  reasoning  faculty  is  enough. 


Let  us  consider  his  assertions.  He  says  that  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  lunatics  or  seventeen  per  cent 
of  all  the  insane  in  the  State  hospitals  in  1912  were 
entered  as  alcoholic  insane.  This  reads  like  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  for  as  a  rule  prohibitionists  would  have 
us  believe  that  prohibition  renders  hospitals  for  the 
insane  unnecessary.  They  point  to  counties  in 
Kansas  where  everybody  is  sane,  omitting  to  men- 
tion that  the  lunatics  have  been  sent  to  the  State 
hospitals.  So  only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  in- 
sane people  in  California  are  victims  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol!  As  to  the  number  of  them  that  con- 
tracted the  habit  in  prohibition  States  and  came 
to  California  for  their  health  Mr.  Odell  sayeth  not. 
He  does  say,  however,  what  it  costs  to  deal  in 
California  with  crime  caused  by  alcohol,  but  in 
brackets  he  informs  us  that  his  figures  are  "Ham- 
mond's estimate."  Who  Hammond  is,  or  what 
the  basis  of  his  estimate,  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
prohibition  neglects  to  mention.  Mr.  Odell  is  em- 
phatic in  his  glittering  generalities  on  the  evil  of 
drink,  but  his  favorite  authority  happens  to  be  a 
Colonel  Maus,  who  makes  the  statement  that  of  97 
children  conceived  while  one  or  both  parents  are 
partially  intoxicated  only  fourteen  were  normal. 
One  naturally  asks  where  was  the  laboratory  in 
which  these  tests  were  made?  If  not  in  a  labora- 
tory with  what  sort  of  evidence  is  Colonel  Maus 
prepared  to  support  the  remarkable  statement  by 
which  he  implies  that  he  kept  a  record  of  certain 
vital  processes  in  the  lives  of  drunkards?  What 
an  exquisite  stop  watch  he  must  have  for  the  regis- 
tering of  conceptions! 

Remember  that  Mr.  Odell  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing prohibitionists  of  California,  and  meditate  on 
the  question  whether  he  believes  all  that  he  says 
and  repeats,  or  whether  his  is  merely  a  case  of  men- 
tal obliquity. 

Now  as  to  the  proposition  that  prohibition  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  political  principles.  Noth- 
ing that  IS  morally  wrong  can  be  politically  right; 
and  whatever  sets  people  by  the  ears;  whatever  sub- 
stitutes enmities  and  hatreds  for  peace,  concord  and 
good  feeling;  whatever  is  productive  of  public  con- 
tempt of  law  and  leads  to  the  corruption  of  public 
officials  with  the  connivance  of  a  large  element  of 
the  electorate,  is  undoubtedly  morally  wrong. 
Further,  whatever  is  conducive  of  instability  of 
government  is  politically  wrong,  and  a  law  that 
everywhere  is  impermanent  makes  tor  instability. 
Again,  one  of  the  first  and  essential  principles  of 
government  is  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  do  what 
does  not  injure  others  or  himself.  The  prohibi- 
tionist pooh-poohs  the  charge  that  his  propaganda 
is  an  attack  on  personal  liberty;  but  according  to 
his  conception  of  liberty  it  is  the  power  of  doing 
what  IS  not  forbidden  by  law.  Obviously  this  con- 
ception bespeaks  a  narrow  viewpoint.  There  is 
very  little  that  is  not  forbidden  by  law  under  a 
tyrannical  government.  Liberty  is  something  quite 
different  from  prohibition  idea.  It  is  the  right  to 
be  unrestrained  by  any  law  that  does  not  conduce 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  general  welfare.  Accord- 
ing to  this  conception  there  should  be  governmental 
checks  against  any  undue  interference  with  the  citi- 
zens' freedom  of  action.  In  other  words,  true  lib- 
erty IS  freedom  of  self-determination  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  general  interest.  The 
highest  amount  of  liberty  signifies  the  safest  guar- 
antees of  undisturbed  personal  action  consistent 
with  the  public  welfare.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  true  liberty  that  the 
greatest  political  philosophers  have  said  that  the 
least  governed  people  are  the  best  governed.  Now 


no  people  who  have  not  learned  to  bear  with  one 
another  can  enjoy  liberty.  That  is  why  there  is 
less  personal  freedom  in  this  country  than  is  en- 
joyed by  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  Here  there  are  many  people  who  cannot 
bear  with  their  neighbors,  and  are  incessantly  ac- 
tive in  endeavoring  to  compel  conformity  to  their 
own  views  of  the  correct  mode  of  living.  Their 
idea  of  liberty  is  to  be  free  to  trench  on  the  freedom 
of  others,  an  idea  involving  a  principle  the  exten- 
sion of  which  means  universal  oppression.  What 
the  prohibitionist  demands  today,  the  vegetarian 
may  demand  tomorrow,  and  in  time  may  come  the 
agitator  who  abhors  tobacco,  the  Puritan  who  re- 
gards the  theatre  as  a  godless  institution,  the  Sab- 
batarian who  thinks  man  was  made  for  Sunday, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  until  every  man  with  a 
hobby  will  be  found  fomenting  conspiracies  against 
principles  most  favorable  to  a  manly  individual's 
independence.  Conceive  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  everybody  with  a  prejudice  embodied  in  a  pro- 
paganda, and  you  will  perceive  that  freedom  to 
trench  on  the  freedom  of  others  means  the  subjec- 
tions of  all  to  a  host  of  personal  biases.  Of  course 
the  prohibitionist  maintains  that  he  is  working  for 
the  general  welfare.  But  so  does  every  reformer. 
The  prohibitionist  is  that  incredible  person,  the 
self-sufficient  dogmatist,  the  half-educated  man  who 
is  most  sure  when  he  is  most  mistaken,  and  who 
scorns  the  drudgery  of  thought  as  well  as  the  voice 
of  authority.  He  is  crusading  on  the  theory  that 
total  abstinence  would  be  in  a  great  degree  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  it  matters 
not  to  him  that  learned  men  the  world  over  dis- 
sent from  his  views.  But  admitting  that  total  ab- 
stinence is  desirable  from  considerations  of  the  hu- 
man welfare  it  does  not  follow  that  the  law  pro- 
posed by  the  prohibitionist  is  desirable.  No  law 
is  desirable  that  is  productive  chiefly  of  unstable 
government;  that  is  enacted  today  to  be  repealed 
tomorrow,  or  enforced  this  year  and  allowed  to 
fall  into  innocuous  desuetude  next  year.  Unques- 
tionably such  a  law  would  be  contrary  to  sound 
political  principles.  This  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  by 
anybody  possessed  of  common  sense.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  disproved  by  the  history  of  prohibition.  On 
the  contrary  then  history  teaches  that  prohibition 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  law  which  I  have  described. 
Prohibition  has  been  enacted  and  repealed  in  many 
States,  and  in  the  two  States  where  it  has  endured 
for  many  years  it  has  not  been  enforced;  nay,  even 
efforts  at  enforcement  have  been  only  sporadic. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  prohibition,  and  to 
say  that  such  will  continue  to  be  its  history  is  not 
to  make  an  idle,  gratuitous  assertion.  It  is  but  to 
argue  for  a  well  established  principle  which  many 
writers  have  enunciated.  For  instance,  according 
to  Blackstone,  "Law  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people,"  which  means  that  any 
other  kind  of  legislation  is  futile.  "Laws,"  says 
Burke,  "are  always  unstable  unless  they  are 
founded  on  the  manners  of  a  nation,  and  manners 
are  the  only  durable  and  resisting  power  in  a 
people."  Again:  "The  true  end  of  legislation  is 
in  effect  to  follow  not  to  force  public  inclination, 
to  give  a  specific  sanction  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  community."  According  to  Wendell  Phillips 
"Law  is  nothing  unless  close  behind  it  stands  a 
warm,  living,  public  opinion." 

If  prohibitionists  will  ponder  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations of  learned  men  they  will  see  that  it  is  no 
presumptuous  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  history 
of  prohibition  will  go  on  repeating  itself.  Inci- 
dentally the  more  enlightened  of  them  who  have 
puzzled  over  the  failure  of  prohibition  in  Maine 
and  Kansas  will  understand  why  it  has  been  a 
means  of  facilitating  blackmail  and  corruption. 
For  a  man  need  be  only  half  enlightened  to  realize 
that  prohibition  is  a  ludicrous  effort  at  forcing  pub- 
lic inclination,  and  that  as  it  is  not  an  embodiment 
of  the  general  sense  of  the  community  there  is  not 
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y  I  Favor  Prohibition       Another  Augument  Against  Prohibition 


By  H.  M.  Gandier 
Superiniendent  California  Anti-Saloon  League 

I AM  in  favor  of  prohibition  because  prevention 
is  better  than  cure ;  a  fence  to  protect  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  is  better  than  an  ambulance  at  the 
bottom. 

When  Uncle  Sam  wanted  to  dig  a  canal  across 
Panama  he  did  not  send  down  a  lot  of  yellow 
fever  remedy.  He  sent  hygienic  engineers  to  clean 
up  the  swamps  and  destroy  the  mosquitoes.  Thus 
he  prevented  fever.  Had  he  taken  any  other 
course  he  would  have  been  so  busy  digging  graves 
he  would  never  have  dug  the  canal. 

Alcoholism  and  venereal  disease  now  threaten 
to  dig  the  grave  of  our  race.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  remedy  these  diseases  all  too  long  and  with 
little  success.  The  hour  has  struck  to  prevent 
them  by  destroying  the  cause.  The  beverage 
liquor  traffic  is  the  sole  cause  of  one  and  a  chief 
cause  of  the  other.     It  should  be  wiped  out. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  existence  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  At  its  best  it  does  some  harm;  at 
its  worst,  it  is  hellish. 

Dr.  Lorenz,  the  famous  surgeon  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  turned  down  his  glass  at  a  Chicago  ban- 
quet. Asked  if  he  never  took  a  glass  of  wine,  he 
replied,  "Success  in  my  work  depends  upon  having 
nerve  and  muscle  under  perfect  control.  No  man 
can  have  nerve  and  muscle  under  perfect  control  if 
he  takes  alcohol  in  any  form.  Therefore  I  never 
take  even  a  glass  of  wine." 

When  Murphy  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  was  asked 
why  he  insisted  upon  total  abstinence  in  his  play- 
ers, he  said,  "I  am  not  satisfied  to  get  seventy-five 
per  cent,  or  even  ninety  per  cent  efficiency  out  of 
my  men;  I  want  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  you 
cannot  get  that  out  of  any  man  who  drinks."  At 
its  best  it  does  some  harm. 

The  English  language  cannot  exaggerate  the 
badness  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  its  worst.  Let  it 
have  its  own  way  and  it  will  create  hell  upon 
earth.  Drinking  parents  beget  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, dullards  and  idiots.  Sixty  per  cent  of  those 
in  California  hospitals  for  the  insane  were  put  there 
by  drink,  and  a  still  larger  percentage  of  those  in 
our  county  hospitals  and  almshouses.  In  the  ex- 
cess of  the  wine  room  judgment  is  dethroned,  pas- 
sion unleashed,  and  debauchery  stimulated.  In 
dives  and  road-houses  crime  breeds  like  mosquitoes 
in  a  swamp.  Everywhere  the  saloon  is  an  enemy 
to  good  government.  At  its  best  the  liquor  traffic 
IS  bad,  at  its  worst  it  is  hellish;  therefore,  it  should 
be  destroyed.     Prohibition  will  destroy  it. 

Prohibition  has  succeeded  in  Kansas  without 
any  protection  against  liquor  shipped  from  other 
States.  It  will  succeed  better  now  that  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  law  grants  such  protection,  and  it  will 
succeed  better  still  when  the  whole  nation  is  dry. 
Every  State  added  to  the  dry  fist  hastens  the 
triumph  for  the  nation.  Therefore,  I  want  to  see 
California  dry. 


SOME  INTERESTING  FIGURES  AS  TO  WHAT  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  AMEND- 
MENT MEANS  TO  CALIFORNIA 

By  H.  F.  Stoll 
Secreiar])  California  Crape  Protective  Association 


Everywoman  s 
Open  Forum 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Prohi- 
bition movement,  Ever])rvoman  invites  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  those  who  have 
given  time  and  study  to  the  problem.  The 
publishers  reserve  the  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  matter  received  shall  be  published. 


NOT  only  do  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  your  readers  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  grape  and  wine  industries 
of  this  State  at  the  November  election  by  voting 
"No"  on  Proposition  No.  2,  but  I  want  to 
answer  a  few  of  the  arguments  and  statistics  put 
forth  by  S.  W.  Odell,  president  of  the  California 
"Dry"  Federation,  in  your  last  issue. 

It  is  our  contention  that  under  the  present  State 
laws — the  Wiley  Local  Option  Law  and  the  In- 
itiative and  Referendum — any  evil  that  exists  in 
the  liquor  traffic  in  any  city  or  rural  district  can  be 
specifically  reached  and  corrected.  Consequently, 
the  issue  in  November  will  not  be  "saloon  or  no 
saloon"  but  "wine  industry  or  no  wine  industry." 

If  adopted,  the  proposed  initiative  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  giving  away 
and  the  transportation  within  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia wine. 

This  would  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
wine  grape  industry.  It  would  cripple  the  raisin 
industry  and  would  seriously  damage  the  table 
grape  industry. 

Attitude  of  State 

First,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  great  State  of  California  has  continuously 
and  consistently  encouraged  viticulture  since  1861. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
also  helped  the  industry  materially  with  its  dozen 
experimental  stations.  Through  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  through  advertisements,  through  a 
thousand  agencies  we  have  invited  settlers  to  come 
here  and  engage  in  viticulture. 

As  a  community,  therefore,  can  we  afford  to 
ruin  them?  I  say  that  if  we,  as  a  State,  make  it 
impossible  for  our  growers  to  sell  their  product, 
we  owe  them  full  compensation  for  all  that  they 
may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  California. 

Impressive  Statistics 

Just  a  few  statistics  to  show  you  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  industry.  The  area  of  wine 
grapes  in  California — 160,000  acres — is  twice 
that  of  prunes,  five  times  the  walnuts,  nine  times 
the  lemons  and  eleven  times  the  almonds;  1  10,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  raisin  grapes  and  50,000 
acres  to  table  grapes.  At  $200  per  acre,  these 
vineyards  represent  a  valuation  of  $66,000,000. 
Packing  houses,  equipment  and  some  700  wineries 
throughout  California  represent  enough  additional 
valuation  to  bring  the  total  viticultural  investment 
to  $150,000,000. 

Last  year  the  money  value  of  the  table  grapes, 
raisins  and  wine,  according  to  the  March  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture  Commissioners, 
was  $30,000,000,  of  which  $27,000,000  came 
into  California  from  outside  its  borders. 

Our  vineyards  are  controlled  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand heads  of  families,  who  are  owners,  lessees 
or  renters;  with  their  families,  they  may  be  counted 
as  75,000  people  directly  dependent  on  the  viti- 
cultural industry. 

At  least  75,000  men  work  in  the  wineries, 
cultivate  the  vineyards,  pick  the  grapes  at  the  vin- 
tage time,  or  help  in  the  distribution  of  our  wines, 
raisins  and  table  grapes. 

Crape  Juice,  S^rup  and  Crafting 

Last  year  California  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40,000,000  gallons  of  dry  and  sweet  wines 
and   100,000  gallons    of    grape    juice.     If  the 


grapes  that  were  utilized  for  wine  purposes  were 
used  instead  for  grape  juice,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Odell,  it  is  estimated  that  our  output  would  be 
something  like  74,000,000  gallons.  Please  re- 
member that  in  the  whole  United  States  the  total 
production  today  is  only  2,000,000  gallons  of 
grape  juice,  and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  are 
spending  fortunes  advertising  their  present  output 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Will  Mr.  Odell  tell  us  where  we  can  dispose 
of  74,000,000  gallons  of  grape  juice? 

Will  he  also  advise  us  how  we  can  get  suffi- 
cient plants  started  here  by  January  1 ,  1916,  to 
utilize  our  wine  grapes  and  the  100,000  tons  of 
table  grape  culls  and  second  crop  raism  muscats 
that  now  go  to  the  wineries? 

As  for  making  "delicious"  grape  syrup,  we 
already  produce  it.  But  as  Mr.  Frank  Swett  has 
pointed  out,  "it  is  all  used  in  the  sweetening  of  port 
and  sherry,  for  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a 
market  for  it  for  table  purposes.  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  corn  syrup  in  price.  If,  as  the  dry  side 
claims,  it  can  be  sold  at  $1  a  gallon,  then  someone 
can  make  a  fortune  buying  it  at  the  going  price  of 
about  50  cents  a  gallon  at  the  wineries  and  selling 
at  the  dollar  figure." 

Mr.  Odell  suggests  that  our  wine  grapes  be 
grafted  to  table  grapes — another  absurdity.  Half 
the  wine  grapes  of  California  are  grown  in  the 
coast  counties,  like  Mendocino,  Lake,  Sonoma, 
Napa,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vineyards  in  these  districts  are  already  grafted 
upon  resistent  roots,  mainly  St.  George  and  3309. 
Now  if  the  vineyardist  attempts  to  regraft,  he  will 
have  to  go  either  deep  in  the  ground,  well  below 
the  point  of  union  of  the  previous  graft  in  which 
case  the  Muscat  or  other  graft  will  push  out  roots 
which  will  be  killed  by  phylloxera,  thus  causing 
the  vine  to  perish;  or  if  grafted  above  ground,  four 
or  five  inches,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  grafts 
would  grow.  The  grafting  proposition  on  vines 
five  years  or  over  is  a  practical  impossibility  and 
every  vineyardist  knows  it.  It  looks  easy  to  an 
orator  on  a  platform.  It  is  impossible  to  a  vine- 
yardist working  among  the  vines. 

Hillside  Land  Made  Idle  Again 

The  growers  are  also  advised  to  pull  up  their 
vines  and  plant  alfalfa,  walnuts,  peaches,  prunes 
and  other  fruits. 

This  is  also  impossible  in  many  sections  where 
grapes  thrive,  especially  on  the  hillside  land  in  our 
dry  wine  sections. 

Listen  to  what  Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith  of  Calpella 
says  concerning  her  hillside  vineyard  in  Mendo- 
cino County:  "If  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  should 
be  adopted  by  the  voters  next  November,  my  vine- 
yard, which  annually  brings  in  an  income  of  about 
12  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $15,000,  would 
simply  be  worthless,  and  the  land,  if  used  for  some 
other  crop,  would  not  earn  enough  to  keep  a  jack- 
rabbit." 

Elmore  M.  Billings  of  Calistoga  also  says: 
"My  fifty  acres  that  have  been  redeemed  from 
rock  and  brush  by  years  of  toil  will  be  ruined. 
It  will  not  grow  anything  but  grapes  to  any  extent. 
The  grapes  are  worthless  if  the  amendment  carries. 
Corn  to  make  whisky  can  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State;   hops   and  barley   to   make  beer  can  be 
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shipped  oul  of  the  State,  but  grapes  would  rot  in 
shipment." 

Raisin  Industry  Affected 

James  Madison,  manager  of  the  CaHfornia 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  says  that  if  the  wi- 
neries are  wiped  out.  the  Feherzagos,  Malagas, 
Rose  of  Peru,  Palermino,  and,  perhaps,  other 
varieties  of  wine  grapes  will  go  into  raisins.  Nat- 
urally if  the  grower  of  these  varieties  of  grapes 
could  not  sell  them  to  the  wineries,  they  would  dry 
them  and  take  whatever  they  would  bring,  and, 
being  of  an  inferior  quality  as  a  raisin,  the  lower 
price  would  practically  drive  every  raisin  producer 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  Madison  adds:  "There  are  now  enough 
Muscats,  Thompson,  seedless  and  the  regular 
varieties  of  raisin  grapes  grown  to  produce  all  the 
raisins  that  can  be  consumed  in  the  United  States 
and,  therefore,  it  would  not  alone  compel  the 
grower  of  wine  grapes,  but  also  the  raisin  varieties, 
to  pull  out  their  vines  until  such  a  point  was  reached 
that  the  over-production  of  raisins  would  be 
slopped." 

The  drys  claim  that  during  the  past  few  years 
the  wine  grape  industry  has  been  less  profitable 
than  the  table  grape  and  raisin  industries.  Every 
industry  has  its  ups  and  downs.  There  was  a  time 
when  growers  shipped  raisins  East,  gave  them 
away  to  the  commission  men  and  had  to  pay  the 
freight.  And  when  that  was  taking  place,  wine 
grape  growers  were  reaping  rich  returns. 

It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  argue  that  since 
the  table  grape  industry  is  at  present  nearly  twice 
as  profitable  as  the  raisin  industry,  all  the  rais.n 
vineyards  should  be  destroyed,  and  then  supplanted 
by  table  grapes. 

Wiping  Oul  Foreign  Markets 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make  wine  a 
contraband  article  and  would  prevent  its  shipment 
to  other  States  and  countries  that  buy  our  wine. 
If  they  could  not  buy  California  wine,  they  would 
simply  order  from  Italy  or  France  and  enrich  those 
countries  with  the  millions  of  dollars  now  annually 
coming  to  our  State  to  maintain  an  established  in- 
dustry. How  absurd  to  effectively  bar  out  of  our 
State  all  income  from  the  export  of  wme,  amount- 
ing m  a  ten  year  period  to  probably  $100,000,000 
to  $150,000,000 — enough  to  pay  every  farm 
mortgage  in  the  State  twice  over! 

Pauper  Labor  Impossible 

Mr.  Odell,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  prejudice  the 
labor  vote,  is  claiming  that  the  wine  men  are  de- 
pending upon  pauper  labor  to  make  their  business 
profitable.  Surely  he  must  know  that  under  exist- 
ing Federal  statutes  what  is  ordinarily  called 
"pauper  labor"  cannot  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, there  being  severe  penalties  against  contracting 
for  laborers  in  the  old  country  and  then  transport- 
ing them  here  to  work  them  under  the  contract. 
In  other  words,  every  man  is  left  free  to  demand 
whatever  wages  he  can  obtain,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  is  always  more  or  less  competition .  for  labor, 
it  is  impossible  under  our  conditions  to  have  such 
a  thing  as  "cheap  labor." 

We  need  skilled  labor  and  shall,  therefore, 
welcome  immigrants  from  the  grape-growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  take  the  place  of  the  Japanese, 
Hindus  and  Chinese  whom  we  are  forced  to  use  in 
many  sections  because  it  is  practically  Impossible 
to  get  white  labor  during  the  picking  season. 
The  Imnngration  Problem 

How  many  women,  I  wonder,  have' stopped  to 
consider  what  an  important  part  the  viticultural  in- 
dustry is  going  to  play  in  the  absorption  of  the 
thousands  of  immigrants  from  Southern  Europe 
who  will  come  into  this  State  through  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Two-thirds  of  these  newcomers  will  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  of  viticulture,  and  when 
they  land  here,  many  of  them  will  offer  their  ser- 


vices in  the  vineyard  or  attempt  to  settle  on  small 
tracts,  for  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  try  to 
do  somethmg  they  know  and  work  along  the  hnes 
of  least  resistance. 

Some  Pertinent  Questions 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  our  wine  industry 
is  crippled  or  wiped  out  before  they  arrive? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  people? 

If  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  settle  m  our 
rural  districts,  where  they  belong,  we  are  going  to 
witness  a  spectacle  more  distressing  than  the  pa- 
rades and  riots  of  the  unemployed  army  that  took 
place  in  the  large  cities  of  this  State  during  last 
winter. 

We  are  going  to  see  thousands  of  these  hopeful 
immigrants  who  are  anxious  to  get  out  into  the 
country,  stranded  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Diego  and  the  other 
larger  cities,  for  it  won't  take  them  long  to  spend 
their  meager  savings  for  food  and  shelter,  if  they 
cannot  find  employment  promptly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  continue  to  encour- 
age the  viticultural  industry  there  is  no  question 
but  that  thousands  of  additional  acres  of  vines  will 
be  set  out  and  give  welcome  employment  to  these 
strangers,  who  will  soon  require  shoes,  clothing  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  thus  encouraging  manufactur- 
ing. There  are  millions  of  acres  of  idle  hill  land 
in  California  that  are  suited  for  grape  culture  and 
nothing  else. 

Worthless  Dry  Statistics 
To  digress  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Odell  says:  "It  cost  California  last  year 
$37,000,000  to  deal  with  crime,  of  which  $29,- 
000,000  were  due  to  alcoholic  trouble  (Ham- 
mond's estimate)." 

I  have  tried  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
estimate  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Gandier 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  that  he  was  "employed 
by  the  State  to  compile  statistics." 

In  an  effort  to  locate  Mr.  Hammond  at  the 
State  Capitol  I  learned  that  he  is  at  present  num- 
bered among  the  criminals,  doing  time  (three 
years)  at  Bee  (McNeil  Island),  Washington. 

The  stories  told  in  the  offices  of  the  State  Sta- 
tistician, State  Printer  and  State  Controller,  proved 
conclusively : 

First:  That  Mr.  Hammond  was  not  an  expert 
statistician,  but  an  expert  crook; 

Second:  That  he  was  not  employed  'by  the 
State  for  seven  years  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  crime 
to  the  taxpayers; 

Third:  That  no  report  by  Mr.  Hammond  has 
ever  been  given  out  by  the  State. 

The  unverified  "cost-for-cnme"  figures,  which 
Mr.  Odell  and  the  dry  leaders  have  been  quoting, 
therefore,  must  no  longer  be  taken  seriously. 

Mr.  Odell  also  asks  you  to  consult  the  8th 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Lu- 
nacy and  note  that  "770  lunatics  or  1  7  per  cent 
of  the  insane  of  the  State  hospitals  in  1912  were 
entered  as  alcoholic  insane.  Perhaps  one-half 
the  remainder  were  made  so  indirectly." 

I  hope  every  woman,  who  believes  in  fair- 
play,  will  look  at  the  tabulated  summary  on  page 
1 5  of  the  report  referred  to  and  note  how  Mr. 
Odell  has  interpreted  the  figures. 

They  will  find  that  of  the  770  inebriates — 
not  insane — sent  to  the  asylums  for  treatment,  in 
1912  cne  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  not  even 
drunkards,  but  victims  of  morphine,  opium  and 
cocaine,  the  number  of  which  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased each  year  if  this  State  adopts  prohibition. 

We  ask  Mr.  Odell  to  state  how  many  of  the 
insane  or  drunkards  at  the  asylums  became  such 
through  wine  drinking? 

Let  him  answer  to  the  point  and  tell  us  the 
authority  for  whatever  figures  he  gives. 

We  must  insist  upon  accurate  statistics,  for 
from  the  above  misleading  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  leaders  of  the  California  "Dry"  Federa- 


tion cannot  always  be  depended  on  to  state  facts. 
The  Time-Limit  Amendment 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  so-called  initiative  "compro- 
mise" dry  amendment,  which  will  also  probably  go 
on  the  ballot. 

It  provides  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  and 
liquors  shall  be  permitted  until  January  1.  1916. 
while  all  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  State,  except  for  medicinal, 
scientific,  mechanical  and  sacramental  purposes, 
shall  cease  on  February  15,  1915. 

"This  was  found  necessary,"  the  leaders 
claim,  "in  order  to  give  the  grape  growers,  the  wine- 
m.akers  and  the  manufacturers  of  other  liquors  and 
the  laborers  connected  with  these  industries  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tion." 

If  the  leaders  of  the  California  "Dry"  Fed- 
eration think  that  this  "concession"  will  help  them 
to  befog  the  issue,  they  are  going  to  be  woefully 
disappointed.  They  haven't  improved  their  case 
a  particle  and  their  statement  that  the  new  amend- 
ment will  permit  "the  growers  and  winemakers  to 
take  advantage  of  another  vintage"  is  an  absurdity 
that  every  voter  will  promptly  realize.  .Anyone 
can  see  that  should  the  prohibition  amendment 
carry,  the  grape  grower  will  have  a  small  chance 
to  sell  any  grapes  at  the  1915  vintage.  I  do  not 
think  any  winery  would  be  foolish  enough  to  crush 
grapes  in  September,  October  or  November.  1915, 
knowing  full  well  that  on  January  I,  1916,  its 
wine  cculd  not  be  sold  or  moved. 

The  California  Grape  Protective  Association, 
of  which  I  am  secretary,  will  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sider any  "compromise."  We  do  not  want  four- 
teen months  or  fourteen  years  in  which  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  prohibition  conditions.  We  want  the 
right  to  engage  in  the  legitimate  industry  of  grape 
growing  and  winemaking  forever  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  informing  the  public  that  we  con- 
sider the  so-called  "compromise  "  amendment  just 
as  drastic,  just  as  unfair,  and  just  as  inimical  to 
the  industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  California  as  the  one 
originally  proposed. 

It  is  intended  as  a  blind  to  secure  votes  for 
prohibition  and  not  as  a  help  to  the  grower. 

Vote  "NO"  on  both  dry  amendments  and 
save  California's  valuable  vineyards. 
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a  warm,  living,  public  opinion  behind  it.  Even  in 
Maine  where  there  is  much  piety  and  Puritanism, 
where  there  is  not  half  the  joy  of  living  that  is  to 
be  found  in  California,  and  where.  I  will  observe 
paranthetically.  several  thousand  people,  as  the 
records  show,  are  arrested  every  year  for  drunken- 
ness; even  in  Maine  there  is  no  warm,  living  public 
opinion  behind  prohibition.  Nor  is  this  a  gratui- 
tous assertion.  In  deference  to  public  clamor  a 
proposition  to  repeal  prohibition  in  Maine  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Maine  two  years  ago.  and 
there  in  the  very  stronghold  of  prohibition  the 
proposition  was  defeated  by  only  a  handful  of 
votes. 

What  an  easy  going  people  we  are!  The 
social  faddist  and  busy-body  fanatic  are  always 
with  us.  and  we  suffer  them  to  torment  us  unceas- 
ingly. It  is  amazing  that  no  organized  movement 
has  ever  been  started  to  suppress  them.  Why 
should  we  ever  be  tolerant  of  the  hateful  dogmatist 
who  supports  himself  by  preying  on  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  congenital  Puritan?  This  is 
the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world  that  tol- 
erates him.  But  maybe  we  are  not  so  civilized  as 
we  are  wont  to  believe.  Maybe  the  truth  is  as 
Matthew  Arnold  affirms — that  we  lack  civilization 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  us  have  the  manners 
and  "hard  unintelligence"  peculiar  to  the  breeders 
of  Puritanism. 
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Psycnology  m  Business 

AND  HOW  IT  WORKS  OUT 

By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 


[Introductory  Note. — When  it  xvas  first 
suggested  to  devote  a  page,  notv  and  then,  to 
psychology  in  business,  the  listeners  laughed. 

Psychology  in  business?  That  seemed  too 
much;  but,  Tve  believe  We  are  justified  in  our  faith 
in  spite  of  the  following  old  mottos,  such  as: 

"A  corporation  has  no  soul.  Business  is  busi- 
ness — and,  don  t  forget  it!  There  s  no  friendship 
in  business,"  etc. 

Ihese  are  among  the  remarl(s  often  voiced  by 
the  business  world.  And  they  are,  all  too  often, 
carried  to  a  finish.  Now,  however,  we  have  found 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  soul's  scientific  worif  put  into 
practice  in  a  big  business  enterprise.  At  last  the 
business  world — or  a  small  part  of  it — is  Wal(ing 
up  to  the  truth.  And  the  truth,  though  long 
strangled,  is  coming  into  its  own.  The' truth  proves 
—ABSOLUELY  PROVES,  that  to  be  honest, 
decent,  humane  and  even  generous  in  business — 
PAYS,  as  the  following  facts  prove  conclusively :] 

IT  is  now  only  a  few  years  ago  since  the 
manager  of  the  largest  retail  mercantile  es- 
tablishment in  San  Francisco  became  deeply 
concerned  in  the  apparent  waste  of  energy  and 
time,  of  the  confusion  and  helplessness  of  a  large 
number  of  the  employees,  as  well  as  the  all  too 
evident  poverty  which  rendered  them  unable  to 
give  proper  service. 

From  experience  came  the  knowledge  that  effi- 
ciency could  never  be  developed  out  of  the  unskilled 
material  at  hand.  A  consultation  with  his  assist- 
ance made  it  clear  that  to  find  such  a  large  staff  of 
trained  workers  was  an  impossibility. 

"Then,  we  shall  have  to  train  the  staff  we  have 
to  better  things,"  said  the  general  manager,  with  a 
very  thoughtful  expression.  "But,  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  accomplish  it?"  As  the  following  results 
will  show,  he  found  the  way: 

His  memory  went  back  to  a  sanitonum  in  the 
East  where  the  superintendent  was  famous  for  effi- 
ciency and  harmony,  both  of  which  resulted  from 
her  management.  She  was  sent  for,  consulted, 
and  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  work  of  train- 
ing the  unskilled  employees.  The  immensity  of 
the  task  did  not  stagger  her.  She  looked  upon  il 
as  part  of  woman's  realm.  It  was  a  housekeeping 
plan  on  a  colossal  scale,  where  every  phase  of  hu- 
man interest  must  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Where  the  native  ability  of  everyone  must  be 
brought  out  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  for 
the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  the  establish- 
ment. 

It  is  now  two  years  ago  since  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Greene,  trained  nurse  and  physician,  was  given  a 
free  hand  as  Welfare  Secretary  and  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  that  immense  mercantile  establish- 
ment, the  Emporium  in  San  Francisco.  And  here 
are  a  few  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  management  in  that  short  time,  co-operating 
with  her  wise  suggestions.  The  good  results  are 
beyond  computation. 

The  eight  hour  working  day  was  introduced. 
This  was  followed  by  an  automatic  advance  of 
salaries.  There  are  three  classes  of  employees, 
and  their  salaries  advance  every  six  months,  until 
the  lowest  grade  reaches  the  highest  grade,  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual.  A  medical 
room,  a  dentist's  office,  a  pharmacy,  a  chiropodist  s 
room,  with  the  attendance  of  physician,  dentist, 
trained  nurse  and  operators  for  each  department, 
is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Welfare  Work.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  cafeteria,  a  rest  room,  a  ball- 
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room,  a  roof  garden,  a  gymnasium  and  shower 
baths.  But,  the  conference  room,  where  all  the 
business  and  social  meetings  of  the  employees  are 
held,  is  the  magnet  that  draws  all  together.  It  is 
there  that  the  young  directress  of  recreation.  Miss 
Letitia  Corella,  instructs  th*"  girls  and  boys  and 
men  and  women  in  the  latest  dances  and  other 
forms  of  amusement.  There  are  also  instructors 
for  gymnasium  work,  certain  hours  a  day  being  set 
apart  for  certain  classes.  Evenings  are  usually 
devoted  to  amusement  or  study,  with  lectures  on 


health  or  business  efficiency  by  experts.  Hospital 
treatment  is  also  paid  for  by  the  management,  if 
the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the  expenses. 

All  this  Welfare  Work,  of  course,  contributes 
materially  to  the  comforts  of  those  who  work  daily 
under  the  eyes  of  such  management,  but,  it  con- 
tributes far  more  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  the  employees.  It  creates 
friendship,  admiration  and  a  genuine  desire  for  all 
to  help  one  another,  as  they  come  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  one  another's  trials. 

Having  noticed  the  well  bred,  democratic 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  assembly  room,  where  a 
large  number  of  the  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  were  dancing  gracefully,  or  learning  to  dance, 
we  discovered  that  all  this  good  feeling  was 
brought  about  by  association,  while  studying  in 
classes,  but,  particularly  in  the  dancing  classes,  of 
which  there  are  now  four.  A  ball,  one  night  in 
every  month,  brings  all  the  employees,  and  some  of 
their  families,  together.  And,  the  instructor  con- 
fided, that  many  of  the  very  nicest  romances  re- 
sulted from  the  friendships  formed  at  these  dances. 

Under  this  wise  treatment  the  change  of  char- 
acter, manner  and  even  physique  of  the  individual 
worker  is  noticeable.  Very  noticeable  indeed,  to 
anyone  who  patronized  the  store  a  few  years  ago. 
There  in  the  dancing  class  was  an  unusually  grace- 
ful girl  lending  her  assistance  to  others  not  so  pro- 
ficient. She  was  stylishly  dressed  in  black,  with 
her  wavy,  blonde  hair  becomingly  coiled,  and,  so 
well  kept,  that  it  gh.stened  in  the  sunlight,  as  she 
swayed  her  companions  through  the  dance.  A 
smile  of  recognition  was  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she 
passed.  Receiving  an  answering  smile,  she  re- 
turned and  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  know  you  do  not  re- 
member me,  but  I  remember  you  very  well.  Two 
years  ago  I  spoiled  a  beautiful  dress  for  you,  when 
I  thought  I  was  a  fitter.     You  could  have  had  me 
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discharged,  but  you  never  said  a  word — so  I  al- 
ways remembered  you.  And  I  would  like  very 
much  to  thank  you,  even  though  it  is  late.  I  wish 
I  could  have  another  opportunity  to  suit  you;  if 
only  to  make  up  for  the  dress  I  ruined.  You  see, 
now  I  am  an  expert,  and  there  are  no  more  mis- 
takes," she  assured  me  with  conviction. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  this  dainty,  well-man- 
nered girl  could  be  the  same  person  I  often  thought 
of  with  disgust.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
her  good  fortune  she  said  with  simple  directness: 

"Oh,  I  happened  to  be  lucky  enough  to  be  here 
still  when  the  management  placed  Mrs.  Greene  in 
charge.  That  change  made  the  whole  world  of 
difference  to  many  of  us.  At  once  she  showed 
an  interest  in  us.  We  were  given  hours  for  study 
every  day,  under  fine  teachers,  who  taught  us  just 
what  we  most  needed  to  learn.  Our  salaries  were 
increased  and  we  were  taught  manners.  More 
than  that  we  were  taught  self-respect  and  that  we 
amounted  to  something.  Mrs.  Greene  found  also 
decent  places  for  us  to  live ;  places  where  we  could 
receive  our  friends  instead  of  going  out  around 
the  streets  at  night  and  into  common  dance-halls. 
Then  we  had  instructions  in  dancing  right  here, 
and  in  singing.     In  the  evenings  we  could  enjoy 


ourselves  among  our  friends.  We  have  every  op- 
portunity that  the  daughters  of  well  to  do  people 
have,  and  we  are  respected  and  happy.  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  fitting  you  some  day,"  she 
concluded,  as  the  clock  struck  one,  and  she 
hastened  off  to  her  work. 

Under  the  instructions  of  expert  instructors 
scores  of  such  girls  have  become  thoroughly  compe- 
tent workwomen,  and  this  particular  girl  is  at  the 
head  of  a  department,  receiving  an  excellent  salary, 
and  absolutely  transformed  from  an  uncouth, 
slangy  girl  to  a  girl  of  really  charming  personality 
— graceful  and  natural. 

While  passing  through  the  medical  room,  with 
its  immaculate  white  beds,  and  array  of  medical 
equipments,  the  trained  nurse  was  explaining  the 
necessity  for  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  immed- 
iate care  given  to  any  suspicious  case,  when  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  young  woman  was  assisted  in 
by  two  girls.  Sorrow,  as  well  as  sickness,  filled 
her  fine  dark  eyes,  and  her  full  lips  were  a  dull 


blue,  while  a  gray  pallor  spread  over  the  round 
face.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  carefully  tucked 
in  bed,  while  the  nurse  bent  over  her,  applying 
restoratives,  and  soothing  her  with  reassuring 
words.  Very  soon  the  physician  passed  in.  By 
and  bye  it  was  known  that  the  trouble  was  heart 
failure,  and  that  many  weeks  in  a  sanitorium,  with 
complete  rest  and  freedom  from  worry,  would  be 
necessary  before  any  kind  of  work  could  be  re- 
sumed by  her.  Within  an  hour  the  patient  was 
placed  in  a  taxi  and  born  away  to  a  first-class  sani- 
torium, and,  a  discussion  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  Welfare  Secretary  and  the  big 
brained,  kind  hearted  manager,  that  she  should  be 
given  another  department,  with  more  sun  and  air, 
and  less  confusion,  when  she  returned. 

It  turned  out  that  she  was  a  young  woman  of 
good  family,  who  had  a  very  cruel  domestic  sorrow, 
and,  between  the  unaccustomed  work  and  the  sor- 
row, which  she  tried  to  hide,  her  health  gave  way. 
However,  when  she  realized  that  she  was  treated 
as  a  friend — by  friends — and  that  her  position 
was  not  only  assured,  but  a  better  one  provided, 
without  the  fear  of  incurring  a  burden  of  debt,  her 
recovery  came  about  far  more  swiftly  than  even  the 
physician  expected. 


The  young  woman,  who  is  now  the  head  buyer 
of  millinery  goods  in  Paris,  went  into  that  establish- 
ment some  years  ago  to  fill  one  of  the  humblest 
positions  in  the  store.  She  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, to  remain  long  there,  so  she  studied  and 
worked,  passing  from  one  department  to  another, 
making  good  in  all,  until  now  she  is  among  the 
highest  salaried  young  women  in  that  business  any- 
where. 

But,  all  the  employees  do  not  sail  along 
smoothly.  Many — a  good  many — have  to  strug- 
gle along  to  the  light,  and  even  with  kindly  en- 
couraging hands  stretched  out  to  them,  they  stum- 
ble now  and  then.  One  thing  the  management  has 
to  contend  with  is,  the  temptation  which  many  can- 
not resist  of  taking  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
them. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  second  offense  is  com- 
mitted. This  is  particularly  true  if  the  home 
training  is  decent  and  intelligent.  If  not,  well,  the 
task  becomes  nearly  impossible. 


The  classes  on  salesmanship  are  well  attended 
and  are  productive  of  much  good 

"If  we  could  only  train  the  mothers  to  do  their 
simple,  honest  duty,"  said  Mrs.  Greene,  "then  our 
success  with  the  young  people  would  be  near  com- 
plete." 

The  great  hopeful  signs  to  us  of  better  days 
to  come  is:  That  the  business  world  is  thinking 
deeply  of  the  welfare  of  their  employees.  That 
mental  and.  physical  efficiency  follow  proper,  hu- 
mane treatment,  to  the  extent  that  careful,  broad- 
minded  business  men  feel  warranted  in  daily  in- 
creasing this  treatment,  even  at  great  expense. 
That  women  have  a  share — a  big  share — in  mold- 
ing men's  thoughts  and  actions  in  the  direction  that 
makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  world's  workers. 
And,  that  one  small,  highly  intelligent  and  kindly 
woman  can  inspect,  protect  and  advise  one  thousand 
women  and  girls,  and  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
— and  be  a  mother  to  the  whole  army.  For,  that 
is  what  she  virtually  is,  and,  they  love  her 
for  it! 
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traffic  for  the  profits  and  not  for  a  living. 

Stoll,  principal  orator  for  the  wine  men,  and 
Swetl  and  others,  said,  before  this  campaign  be- 
gan, that  wine  grapes  were  an  unprofitable  crop. 
Get  our  bulletin,  "Facts  about  Wine  Grape  Grow- 
ing," and  read  what  they  said. 

Dollars  growing  out  of  the  traffic  and  from 
licenses,  which  do  not  stop  the  flood  of  liquor  con- 
sumed, are  the  arguments  of  my  opponents.  Strong 
bodies  and  sane  minds,  a  decent  civilization  and 
the  saving  of  weaker  men  and  women,  are  brustied 
aside  as  sentiment.  But  as  an  economic  question 
prohibition  has  been  proven  beneficial.  Kansas 
has  no  use  for  jails  in  nineteen  counties,  more 
wealth  per  capita  than  any  other  State  and  a  bet- 
ter and  healthier  class  of  citizenship.  Anyone 
doubting  such  statements  may  write  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  or  any  other  public  official,  or 
may  read  such  articles  as  that  by  William  Allen 
White  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  I  I, 
1914. 

In  considering  this  question  women  especially, 
who  have  the  children  to  bear  and  bring  up,  should 
carefully  investigate,  going  to  original  sources  and 
records  for  facts,  and  not  taking  the  suave  plati- 
tudes and  misstatements  of  any  person  who  thinks 
he  knows,  but  whose  thoughts  begin  and  end  at 
the  bottom  of  a  wine  glass. 

One  citation  of  misstatements  made  by  Mon- 
roe will  show  the  necessity  of  this  advice.  He  says 
that  the  wine  industry  supports  75.000  people  and 
"Californians  are  asked  not  only  to  destroy  great 
industries  but  to  put  360,000  people  out  of  em- 
ployment." Turn  to  the  United  States  census  for 
1910,  and  you  will  find  that  in  all  the  United 
States  only  6 1 ,009  persons  were  employed  in 
making  liquors.  Such  an  exaggerated  misstate- 
ment of  facts  brands  all  other  statements  made  by 
him  as  unreliable. 


A  playground  and  resting  place  for  employees  has  been  established  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
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Women  In  tke  Public  Eye 

PERSONAL  MENTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  WOMEN  WHO  ARE  DEVOTING  TIME  AND  ENERGY  TO  PROMOTING 

THE  COMING  EXPOSITION 


THE  Woman's  Board  of  the  Exposition  is 
the  crystallized  willingness  of  the  women 
of  California  to  assist  the  men  of  the  State 
in  carrying  out  the  greatest  obligation  ever  entrusted 


MRS.   LOVELL  WHITE 

Ettor  Studio 


to  them  by  the  United  States  government — the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Each  member  of  the  Woman's  Board  is  en- 
dowed with  at  least  one  qualification  which  makes 
her  valuable  in  the  body  of  which  she  is  an  in- 
tegral. Even  though  she  be  chosen  for  her  social 
graces  solely,  she  is  indispensable  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  social 
side  of  a  big  world-gathering. 


MRS.  GAILLARD  STONEY 


But  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  directors  of  the 
board  is  equipped  in  many  ways,  each  responding 
to  the  demands  made  upon  her  as  a  diamond  pre- 
sents its  facets  to  lights  from  every  direction. 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  the  honorary  president, 
is  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  her  philanthropies.  She  is  mistress  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  homes  in  California  at  Pleasan- 
ton.  Because  of  her  loyalty  to  her  adopted  State, 
because  of  her  generosity  to  many  and  many  a 
worthy  cause,  because  of  her  oft-proven  desire  to 
help  anything  which  helps  California,  the  women 
of  the  board  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence 
acclaimed  her  their  honorary  president. 


Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  the  president,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  pioneer  business  man  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  wife  of  a  successful  and  promi- 
nent San  Franciscan.  She  has  lived  in  one  house 
in  San  Francisco  for  more  than  thirty  years,  hence 
is  Californian  to  the  very  core.  She  has  splendid 
executive  ability,  a  sound  common  sense,  and  a 
charming,  unassuming  manner.  If  they  judge  Mrs. 
Sanborn  as  a  type,  visitors  to  the  Exposition  will 
pronounce  the  California  woman  cordial,  gracious 
and  competent  to  meet  almost  any  exigency.  She, 
too,  is  devoted  to  a  number  of  charities,  but  her 
most  cherished  beneficiaries  being  the  wards  of  one 
of  the  orphanages.  They  are  deposed  from  her 
heart  but  temporarily  by  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Lovell  White,  the  first-vice-president,  is 
essentially  a  clubwoman.  She  has  concentrated  in 
her  club  work  upon  the  conservation  of  California's 
natural  resources,  and  the  preservation  of  the  State's 
forests.  She  was  one  of  the  foremost  workers  in 
the  early  campaigning  to  bring  the  Exposition  to 
San  Francisco.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  California  Club,  a  leading  woman's  organiza- 
tion which  has  helped  to  shape  a  number  of  civic 
improvements,  and  has  served  as  the  club's  presi- 
dent for  a  number  of  terms. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Distinguished  Women,  a  committee  within  the 
board,  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Sloss  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  and  the  mother  of  a  family  of 
charming  children.  Mrs.  Sloss  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  conversationalists 
in  San  Francisco  society.  She  entertains  a  great 
deal  in  her  San  Francisco  home  and  at  her  country 
place  at  Ross,  Marin  County. 

The  Committee  on  Distinguished  Women  has 
asked,  in  behalf  of  the  board,  six  of  the  woild's 
most  distinguished  women  to  be  guests  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  each  for  a  period  of  a  week, 
during  the  Exposition.  The  names  of  the  women 
thus  honored  will  not  be  divulged  until  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney,  the  secretary,  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  society  and  to  church  work.  She 
is  the  wife  of  a  San  Francisco  attorney  and  has 
lived  in  San  Francisco  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  like  Mrs.  White,  is  a 
clubwoman,  and  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  California  Club.  She  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Judge  Aylett  Cotton,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
California  in  early  days,  and  mother  of  Aylett 
Cotton  Jr.  of  the  District  Attorney's  staff. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  is  the  wife  of  a  San  Francisco 
banker  who  is   member  of  a  family  of  financiers 


throughout  the  State.  The  Hellmans  have  a  beau- 
tiful town  house  and  a  country  place  at  San 
Leandro. 
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Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  treasurer,  is  the  wife 
of  an  Oakland  banker  and  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
Oakland  family.  She  presides  over  a  splendid 
home  in  Oakland,  "The  Pines."  It  is  so  spacious 
and  so  carefully  laid  out  and  kept  up  that  it  might 
properly  be  called  a  manor.  The  other  members 
of  the  board  who  live  in  Oakland  are  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hinckley  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lampson 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Edson  F.  Adams,  all  gracious 
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hostesses,  happiest  when  entertaining  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  her  nephew's  wife, 
Mrs.  Laurence  I.  Scott,  preside  over  handsome 
homes  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will  doubtless  do 
much  entertaining  during  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Hale  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Ses- 
non  are  wives  of  Exposition  directors.  Both  are 
valuable  and  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  board. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  is  a 
commissioner  of  New  York  State  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  official  hostess  of  the 
New  York  building,  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the 
fame  devotion  to  California  as  the  pioneer  and  na- 
tive Hearsts,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  That 
family  have  set  an  example  of  State  loyalty,  that 
if  followed  out  by  all  who  derived  benefits  and 
blessings  from  this  State,  would  greatly  redound 
to  the  beneficiary's  honor  and  to  the  State's  wel- 
fare. 

Visiting  California  with  Mrs.  Hearst  during 
the  past  month  was  another  distinguished  guest, 
Mrs.  Martin  S.  Glynn,  wife  of  the  New  York 
Governor,  who  will  also  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  New  York  building  during  1915,  and  in  San 
Francisco  for  life,  once  she  gets  the  fever — and 
she  has  it  now. 

s''      i'i  ^ 

Dr.  Mariana  Bertola  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Italian  Colony,  where  she  is  known  as  a  Good 
Samaritan  for  her  broad  field  of  charity  work.  She 
is  a  practicing  physician,  but  finds  time  also  for 
civic  work  along  a  number  of  avenues,  and  for  a 
certain  amount  of  club  work. 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack  is  the  wife  of  Judge 
Slack,  formerly  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Slack  has  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Pioneer  Mother  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  formed  to  erect  a  bronze 
monument  to  motherhood,  to  be  placed  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition,  and  to  grace  the 
Civic  Center  of  San  Francisco  after  the  Exposition. 
Mrs.  Slack  is  auditor  of  the  Woman's  Board. 


Mrs.  Abbie  Krebs  is  a  business  woman  more 
essentially  than  a  club  or  society  woman,  although 
she  is  a  welcome  addition  to  either  circle  when  she 
finds  the  time.  She  has  developed  a  lumber  busi- 
ness left  her  by  her  father  until  it  is  now  one  of  the 
potent  industries  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's 
Press  Association,  and  of  the  several  pioneer  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry,  who  is  also  associated 
with  the  Exposition's  interests,  is  the  wife  of  a  Cali- 
fornia pioneer,  and  member  of  a  family  whose 
name  is  a  watchword  in  the  business  world.  She, 
herself,  is  especially  interested  in  civic  reform  and 
progress,  and  gives  of  her  time  and  talent  whenever 
a  measure  for  the  good  of  the  community  is  pro- 
jected. She  is  a  member  of  the  New  Era  League, 
and  finds  time  also  for  society,  in  which  she  is  a 
brilliant  figure. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  State  president  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Aubury 
of  Burlingame  to  the  office  of  State  Chairman  of 
Civics.     Mrs.  Aubury  has  accepted  the  honor. 

Mrs.  Palmer  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice;  for,  it  was  constantly  stated  that  Mrs. 
Aubury  was  not  only  the  most  efficient  secretary 
that  ever  served  in  the  San  Francisco  District,  but, 
also,  the  most  popular.  So  Mrs.  Palmer  and  the 
federation  is  to  be  congratulated. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart 

A  PROMINENT  CLUB  WOMAN 
RETURNED 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  the  Alaska  writer  and 
lecturer,  who  represented  the  Pacific  Coast  Wo- 
man's Press  Association  at  the  biennial  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Chicago, 
has  returned  after  three  months  of  constant  travel 
in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  where  she  has 
been  widely  entertained  by  clubs  and  press  asso- 
ciations. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  in  Houston,  Texas,  she  delivered  an 
address  on  "Journalism  in  the  Far  North,"  and 
presented  an  invitation  from  Mayor  James  Rolph 
to  that  body  to  hold  its  next  convention  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  She  was  also  a  guest  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Press  Association  and  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism,  where  she  spoke 
upon  "A  Newspaper  Woman's  Experiences  in 
Alaska,"  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Alpha  Sigma  Epsilon,  a  journalism  sorority  of 
the  Missouri  University. 

Her  subject  before  the  Civic  Department  of 
the  General  Federation,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 
were  "Civic  Improvement  in  the  Far  North"  and 
"Club  Life  in  Alaska."  She  gives  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  her  recent  travels,  and  of  many 
notable  people  whom  she  met,  among  them  being 
Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  author  of  "Curfew  Must 
Not  Ring  Tonight,"  who  is  an  old-time  friend  of 
Mrs.  Hart,  and  with  whom  she  recently  spent  a 
week  at  the  author's  beautiful  home  at  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Hart  states  that  the  Alaska  Cruise  Club, 
of  which  she  is  president,  will  reopen  its  clubrooms 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Union  Square  Hotel, 
headquarters  of  the  association,  now  in  process  of 
rebuilding. 

After  a  brief  visit  with  friends  in  this  city  she 
will  retire  to  her  country  home  at  Corte  Madera 
for  a  while  before  returning  to  her  ranch  at  Dyea, 
Alaska. 

At  present  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Walker  C. 
Graves  at  2820  Scott  street. 

Readers  of  EveT'^rvoman  may  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  most  interesting  illustrated  article 
on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Metlaketia  Indian 
women,  and  club  life  in  the  Far  North,  by  that  his- 
torian of  Indian  lore,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart. 


Tent  Life  at  Noyo  River  Tavern 

Noyo  River  Tavern 

In  tfie 

Mendocino  Redwoods 

And  on  tfie 

Picturesque  Noyo  River 

California's  Popular  Resort 

Special  Attention  to  Ladies  and 
Children 

Large  Commodious  Tents 
Beautiful  Bungalows 

Electric  Lighted  Throughout 

First-class    Service    —    High  Grade 
Cuisine  —  Fishing  —  Hunting  — 
Bathing  —  Dancing  —  Tennis 
—  Croquet  —  Horseback 
Riding 

Picturesque  Mountain  Trails  Through 
the  Forest  and  along  the  Streams. 
Clustering  Ferns  and  Scenery 
Unsurpassed. 

AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 
the  prettiest  months  of  the  year 

Via  California's  Most  Scenic  Line 

CALIFORNIA  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD AND  NAVIGATION  CO. 

Information,  Booklets,  Reservations, 
Etc.,  Room  1017  Crocker  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Telephone 
Kearny  2260. 
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Parents,  Pupils  and  Pedagogic  Principles 

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 


THE  defects  of  the  public  school  system  have 
been  frankly  acknowledged  and  discussed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  justified  in  their  many  and  varied  com- 
plaints that  the  schools  are  not  turning  out  products 
that  are  acceptable  to  everyone  was  freely  admitted 
by  the  educators  themselves. 

It  is  with  the  output  of  the  public  schools  that 
we  are  naturally  most  vitally  concerned,  and  it  is 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  educational  system  that 
we  are  depending  for  the  best  moral,  mental  and 
physical  development  of  our  future  citizens.  The 
firm  stand  that  the  national  association  made 
against  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  as  a  school 
study,  shows  us  that  however  erratic  and  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  pedagogic  world  may  be  at  the 
moment,  when  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  plague  of  faddists,  we  may  depend 
upon  the  conservative,  well  balanced  brains  in  the 
teaching  profession  to  control  the  situation  and 
eventually  evolve  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  edu- 
cation that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sociol- 
ogical and  industrial  complexities  of  the  nation. 

It  is  probably  because  of  the  greater  stress  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  the  public  school  in  the 
governmental  plans  of  the  city.  State  and  country 
that  one  hears  little  or  no  discussion  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  education  followed  in  the  thousands  of  pri- 
vate schools,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  where  in  the  aggregate  a  great  many  boys 
and  girls  are  being  prepared  for  citizenship.  I  he 
general  public  takes  little  interest  in  this  phase  of 
youthful  training  because  of  the  belief  that  the 
sending  of  a  child  to  a  private  school  is  entirely 
an  individual  affair,  and  that  the  result  of  educa- 
tional blunders  in  this  regard  is  a  family  misfortune 
alone  and  in  no  sense  affects  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity. But  it  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
that,  though  the  number  of  children  being  sent  to 
private  institutions  is  not  great  numerically,  com- 
pared with  the  sum  total  of  those  attending  the 
public  schools  that  there  relative  importance  is 
greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  when  they  take 
up  the  battle  of  life  at  the  conclusion  of  their  school 
days  they  usually  become  the  officers  rather  than 
the  privates  in  the  industrial  army.  Wealthy, 
family  prestige  and  the  supposed  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  because  of  their  opportunity  for 
a  longer  school  life  give  them  this  position  of  ad- 
vantage at  the  outset  over  their  competitors  who 
have  received  their  training  in  the  public  schools. 
That  they  often  fail  so  dismally  to  hold  their  own 
against  their  less  favored  opponents  in  the  business 
and  financial  world  may  well  be  because  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  educational  methods  less  prac- 
tically devised,  but  when  it  is  realized  that  these 
boys  and  girls,  whose  parents  have  had  the  means 
to  educate  them  privately,  later  become  a  power 
for  good  or  evil  in  a  community  and  that  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  very  potent  factor  wlien 
it  comes  to  adjusting  the  industrial  troubles  that 
are  at  present  besetting  the  nation  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  the  country  as  to 
how  this  lesser  number  of  its  children  is  being  edu- 
cated. Taking  San  Francisco  for  example  there 
are  approximately  seventy-five  thousand  children 
attending  school,  and  eighteen  thousand  of  this 
number  are  enrolled  in  private  institutions  in  the 


city,  with  from  six  to  eight  hundred  attending 
boarding  schools  in  other  places.  This  is  about 
one  in  four,  so  that  the  proportion  of  those  going 
through  their  formative  educational  period  and  in 
whom  the  public  has  apparently  no  concern  if  after 
all  not  as  small  as  it  at  first  appears.  These  sta- 
tistics can  be  duplicated  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  one  considers  how  unsatisfactory 
the  present  public  school  system  apparently  is,  in 
spite  of  constant  agitation  and  vigilance,  it  would 
seem  that  a  little  more  attention  should  be  paid  by 
some  one  to  the  educational  policy  that  the  ma- 
jority of  private  schools  are  following  that  their 
students  may  become  good  working  members  of 
the  commonwealth.  And  since  the  municipalities 
are  endeavoring  to  formulate  a  system  that  will 
produce  the  best  citizens  through  the  medium  of 
its  public  schools  it  would  seem  that  a  similar  ten- 
dency should  be  shown  on  the  part  of  parents  who 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  to 
carefully  select  those  that  will  guarantee  to  return 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  live  young  men 
and  women  who  are  equipped  to  fit  into  the  indus- 
trial machinery  without  causing  a  general  slipping 
of  cogs. 

The  opinion  voiced  by  the  high  school  princi- 
pal the  other  day  at  the  State  association  meeting 
at  Chico,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  force  some  girls  to 
study  higher  mathematics  because  of  the  tremend- 
ous waste  of  nervous  energy  that  it  is  so  necessary 
for  women  to  conserve,  has  been  held  by  parents 
for  many  years.  The  existence  of  these  compul- 
sory courses  in  the  public  schools  has  been  respon- 
sible for  forcing  many  girls  into  private  schools 
where  the  curriculum  is  elective,  and  that  these 
seminaries  all  over  the  land  that  have  lived  on  with 
no  vestige  of  authoritative  supervision  have  been 
responsible  for  much  wierd  femininity  cannot  be 
denied. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  girls'  board- 
ing schools  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  these  three  classes  can  be  placed  every  pri- 
vate school  available  for  their  education. 

These  seminaries  have  Leen  developed  to  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  East  than  they 
have  in  the  West  as  yet,  and  the  three  types  can 
be  best  illustrated  by  references  to  those  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  first  is  one  of  the  kind  that  caters  to 
wealth  and  fashion  alone,  situated  on  the  Hudson 
River  not  far  from  New  York  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  woman  of  great  culture  and  refinement 
and  who  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the  society  in 
which  she  once  lived.  She  presupposes  that  the 
girls  attending  her  school  will  always  occupy  the 
position  in  the  world  to  which  they  were  born. 
She  makes  no  pretense  of  inculcating  democratic 
ideas  and  considers  it  her  sole  duty  to  fit  her  pupils 
to  be  ornaments  to  the  smart  set.  In  teaching 
them  to  be  useful  she  would  consider  that  she  was 
preparing  them  for  a  life  outside  of  their  sphere 
and  would  be  false  to  the  trust  reposed  on  her  by 
her  wealthy  clientele.  There  are  hundreds  of 
schools  of  this  kind  scattered  thorugh  the  New 
England  States  and  the  tendency  to  send  girls 
from  the  West  to  be  "finished"  at  them  is  steadily 
growing.  One  school  of  this  type,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  perhaps  the  girls  would  at  some  time 
become  wives  and  mothers,  was  responsible  for  a 
recent  innovation  that  suggested  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  well  for  a  woman  of  wealth  and  fashion 
to  know  something  of  the  domestic  machinery  and 
receive  a  little  instruction   of   a   slightly  practical 


nature  during  her  school  days.  So  this  seminary 
adopted  four  infants,  fitted  up  a  cottage  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  as  a  nursery,  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  trained  nurse  the  girls  are  taught  to 
intelligently  mother  the  tiny  waifs.  And  the  in- 
troduction of  this  human  interest  course,  intended 
to  foster  the  maternal  instincts  in  its  students,  is 
the  only  attempt  ever  made  on  the  part  of  a  school 
of  this  ultra  fashionable  type  to  discharge  its  duty 
to  the  commonwealth  in  the  matter  of  educating 
those  who  were  to  one  day  become  important  fac- 
tors in  the  industrial  of  life  of  the  conrmnjurnuri  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  second  kind  of  girls'  boarding  school  is 
illustrated  by  Northfield  Seminary  at  Northfield, 
M  assachusetts.  In  this  institution  the  students  are 
prepared  to  be  exemplary  housewives,  with  atten- 
tion being  given  to  cultural  studies  and  no  stress 
whatever  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  social 
graces.  This  educational  method  is  followed  in 
the  majority  of  denominational  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convents  v>*.ere 
music,  painting,  embroidery  and  "deportment"  is 
given  special  consideration.  Pupils  are  returned 
to  their  families  from  these  schools  with  their 
domestic  side  highly  developed  but  rather  badly 
equipped  for  almost  any  career  that  takes  them 
outside  of  the  four  walls  of  a  home.  The  num- 
ber of  girls  turned  out  every  year  from  these  schools 
belies  the  statement  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  woman  mixed  up  in  the 
swirl  of  modern  femininity. 

The  third  type  of  girls'  boarding  school  is 
found  in  its  highest  state  of  working  perfection  in 
Beechwood  at  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania.  Its 
purpose  was  conceived  and  its  practicability  estab- 
lished by  a  man — Matthew  Howell  Reaser.  It 
was  designed  for  girls  that  wished  to  pursue  a  cul- 
tural education  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ac- 
quiring a  training  in  some  vocation  that  this  prac- 
tical age  seems  to  demand.  It  presupposes  that 
any  girl  of  average  health  and  ability  can  carry 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  week  of  German, 
English,  history,  etc.,  and  devote  from  six  to  ten 
hours  a  week  to  special  training  in  domestic  science, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  or  some  department  of  the 
arts  and  crafts.  The  management  of  this  school 
believes  that  for  a  girl  knowledge  of  language  and 
literature  and  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of 
conventional  society  are  invaluable,  but  that  she 
should  also  know  how  to  run  a  house  economically 
and  to  earn  a  livelihood  if  necessity  should  demand 
— thus  equipping  her  with  a  double  efficiency — 
culture  and  practical  skill.  In  the  various  courses 
offered  these  subjects  are  articulated  with  the 
classical  and  literary  work  and  become  integral 
parts  of  the  student's  education  so  that  the  school 
combines  culture,  practice  and  college  privileges 
which  seems  to  approximate  what  the  country  is 
demanding  that  its  public  schools  shall  furnish  for 
the  making  of  useful,  well  balanced  citizens. 

And  since  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  is 
about  to  be  assumed  by  the  women  of  the  United 
States  it  should  be  the  duty  of  parents  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  educating  their 
daughters  privately  to  carefully  consider  these  three 
types  of  school  and  to  select  the  one  that  seems  to 
them  to  be  best  fitting  its  pupils  for  the  active  af- 
fairs of  life.  Intelligent  supervision  is  removing 
many  of  the  handicaps  of  the  old  educational  meth- 
ods in  ihc  public  schools  with  this  purpose  in  view; 
but  upon  the  wise  selection  of  private  schools  by 
parents  must  depend  the  quality  of  a  remarkably 
large  percentage  of  our  future  citizens. 
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Sculptors  and  Artists  of  San  Francisco 

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach 


THE  beginning  of  the  present  nation-wide 
interest  in  American  artists  and  sculptors 
may  be  traced  to  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  although  there  had  been 
academies  and  exhibitions  before  that  time.  Some 
premonition  of  a  like  stimulation  in  art  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  particularly  in  San  Francisco, 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  activities  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915. 
It  seems  timely,  therefore,  that  some  publicity  be 
given  to  the  work  being  done  by  our  local  artists 
and  sculptors  and  with  this  end  in  view  Evcry- 
Tvoman  will  publish  from  month  to  month  a  page 
devoted  to  their  work.  The  department  will  be 
edited  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach. 

M.  Earl  Cummings,  Sculptor 

Previous  to  1912  M.  Earl  Cummings  mani- 
fested in  his  work  a  new  and  individual  insight  into 
old  themes.  Most  of  his  subjects  were  classical 
and  his  technique  was  marked  by  unusual  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  line,  proportion  and  detail. 
While  he  could  in  no  sense  be  called  a  copyist 
there  was  a  reminiscent  quality  about  his  work 
that  suggested  that  his  inspiration  came  from  with- 
out rather  than  from  a  soul  pregnant  with  a  new 
idea  struggling  for  expression. 

It  was  his  period  of  preparation  for  the  greater 
works  on  which  he  is  now  engaged  and  for  those 
that  are  certain  to  follow.  Nor  was  this  period 
a  school  of  idleness.  The  San  F  rancisco  parks 
and  public  places  contain  more  specimens  of  his 
work  than  those  of  any  other  sculptor,  while  his 
most  conspicuous  finished  effort,  "The  Sloat 
Monument,"  is  at  Monterey.  The  commission 
for  this  magnificent  achievement  was  won  in  com- 
petition with  designs  submitted  by  thirty-three 
sculptors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  In 
its  execution  Cummings  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Arthur  Putnam,  who  was  his  partner  for  ten  years. 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1876,  Cum- 
mings came  to  San  Francisco  as  a  very  young  man 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  under  Tilden  and 
Mathews,  working  for  more  than  a  year  with  Til- 
den on  the  Donohoe  Statue,  on  Market  street. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  was  called 
to  the  young  genius  about  this  time  and  she  sent 


him  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  Beaus  Arts  under 
Mercie  and  Louis  Noel. 

While  in  Paris  Cummings  had  several  produc- 
tions accepted  by  the  salon,  two  of  which  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  "Thirst"  in  Wash- 
ington Square,  and  "The  Two  Powers"  (Good 
and  Evil)  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Museum. 

He  has  to  his  credit,  also,  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  entrance  to  the  park  at  Eighth  avenue; 
the  Fountain  in  front  of  the  Conservatory;  "The 
Sun  Dial,"  presented  by  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  in  memory  of  the  first  three  navigators  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  a  life-sized  statue  of  John  Mc- 
Laren (not  yet  unveiled,  in  the  Museum)  pre- 
sented by  Adolph  Spreckels;  a  finely  chiseled  bust 
of  Ruben  Lloyd  and  a  statue  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  Bohemian  Club  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
"The  Sculptor,"  a  youth  gracefully  poised  upon 
a  globe,  contemplating  a  piece  of  clay  from  which 
he  is  making  an  image,  and  a  portrait  bust  of  Mr. 
Riley  Hardin,  one  of  the  club's  most  popular 
members. 

His  studio  is  on  Clay  street  near  First  avenue. 
Here  Cummings  has  specimens  of  his  later  work 
that  show  all  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  execution 
of  those  with  which  the  public  is  already  familiar, 
but  into  which  he  has  injected  a  strength  and  orig- 
inality of  conception  that  must  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  sculptors. 

There  are  portrait  busts  of  Mrs.  Charles  Rollo 
Peters  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Peter  CaUihan 
and  Phillip  Beckeart  in  which  he  has  translated 
the  personalities  of  his  sitters  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree and  another  bust  of  Marshall  Darrach,  in 
which  he  has  added  to  this  intelligent  translation 
a  dramatic  and  imaginative  personification  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  person  of  the  great  Shakespearean 
reciter. 

But  it  is  in  the  two  figures  reproduced  on  this 
page  that  the  sculptor's  new  and  growing  power 
is  most  in  evidence.  "The  Golfer,"  posed  in  the 
act  of  "driving"  at  the  "top  of  his  swing"  is  a 
beautiful  conception.  The  young  athlete  is  mod- 
ern in  every  respect  yet  the  figure  has  all  the  phys- 
ical perfection  of  the  best  specimens  of  Greek 
manhood  preserved  to  us  by  her  sculptors.  Every 
muscle  shows  beneath  a  skin  of  exquisite  texture, 
the  veins  and  sinews  seem  pulsing  with  life  and  vir- 


ility and  yet  so  harmonious  is  the  ensemble  that 
none  of  these  details  obtrude  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  observer.  In  startling  contrast  is  the  group 
next  to  it,  "The  Grip  of  the  Law."  A  massive 
arm  rises  from  an  intangible  something,  indicated 
by  the  base  of  the  group,  and  grips  with  a  gigantic 
hand  the  undraped  figure  of  a  criminal.  The  skull 
is  abnormally  small  and  repellant,  but  the  body, 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  "grip,"  is  a  marvel- 
ous piece  of  modeling.  On  the  face  is  a  look  of 
surprise,  agony  and  hopeless  fear  that  chills  the 
blood  of  the  spectator  while  it  rouses  his  pity.  The 
strength,  originality  of  conception  and  masterly  ex- 
ecution of  these  two  subjects  show  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  Cummings  art  and  are  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  growing  power.  A  new  group,  "The  Pio- 
neers," in  preparation  for  exhibition  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  will  be  of  heroic  size.  Com- 
ment upon  it  will  be  reserved  until  it  is  completed. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 

The  free  kindergartens  and  neighborhood 
clubs  in  all  large  municipalities  will  keep  actively 
at  work  all  summer,  as  their  members  do  not  leave 
town  and  the  heat  and  discomfort  only  augment 
their  power  for  good.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
where  the  women  are  wide-awake  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case. 


The  Anti-Smoke  League  of  Salt  Lake  is  one 
of  the  organizations  that  will  keep  busy  through 
the  vacation  season.  It  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  leading  women's  organizations  of  the  State 
of  Utah  and  hopes  by  next  winter  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  of  Salt  Lake. 


The  Municipal  Market  of  Salt  Lake  is  quite 
a  factor  now  in  the  homemaking  of  that  city  and 
the  women's  clubs  responsible  for  its  creation  are 
congratulating  themselves  on  its  usefulness. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  in  Washington  is 
Madame  Kai  Fu  Shah,  wife  of  the  Chinese  envoy 
from  the  new  republic.  She  lived  in  New  York 
before  her  marriage  and  she  wears  the  latest  Pciris 
gowns  in  Washington,  but  says  she  prefers  the 
Chinese  dress  when  she  wishes  to  be  comfortable. 
She  is  a  very  beautiful  women,  with  two  grown 
daughters,  who  are  in  love  with  Washington  life. 

Whether  to  offset  recent  published  opinions, 
or  merely  as  a  coincidence,  it  is  a  fact  that  more 
pages  are  devoted  to  athletics  among  the  notes  of 
women's  clubs  than  were  ever  published  in  any 
one  year  before.  Denver  and  Seattle  women  are 
very  energetic  in  this  regard  and  the  papers  give 
them  proper  publicity. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  spring,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  1  395  chapters  with  a 
membership  of  1 00,000  women. 

There  is  a  united  effort  being  made  by  all  the 
reform  forces  of  Seattle  to  help  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  to  get  out  of  debt. 

An  Omaha  woman  was  arrested  for  shooing 
off  a  life  insurance  solicitor  with  a  broom  stick. 
The  judge  dismissed  the  case  and  advised  said 
agent  to  be  less  industrious  in  future. 

Among  the  new  styles  adopted  by  Denver 
women  is  that  of  adding  babies  of  their  own  pro- 
duction to  the  home  circle.  In  the  very  exclusive 
set  of  that  fine  city  about  three  score  babies  have 
been  born  in  the  last  few  months. 
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T      CLUBS  AND  CLUBLIGHTS  —  EVERYWHERE  ! 

WKat  tlie  Leaders  m  Club  Life  are  Doing  TKese  Summer  Days 
The  Club  as  a  Factor  m  the  Life  of  a  Community 
Some  Interesting  Acliievements 

By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Aubury 


The  San  Maleo  Courtly  Center  some  time  ago 
asked  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  take  some 
means  to  make  life  worth  hving  on  the  Penmsula 
— not  to  shorten  their  hves  through  nervousness 
caused  by  the  ear  sphtting  noises  emanating  from 
their  trains  passing  through  the  county.  It  is  the 
custom  to  ring  the  bells,  blow  the  whistle  and 
"blow  off"  steam,  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
women  of  the  Center  have  been  working  on  this 
for  some  time,  and  have  hopes  for  relief  in  the 
near  future.  Come  now  the  Richmond  residents 
with  their  complaint  against  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
where  they  claim  the  nightly  clamor  of  the  engines 
in  the  terminal  yards  is  also  making  many  victims 
of  insomnia.  The  ladies  of  the  Civic  Club  in 
Richmond  have  taken  this  matter  up  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  Center,  and  have  been  promised  that 
in  future  only  such  whistles  as  are  actually  needed 
in  signaling  will  be  blown,  and  that  they  will  also 
be  short,  and  not  needlessly  loud.  If  a  few  more 
of  the  clubs  will  follow  the  example  of  the  San 
Mateo  Center,  in  time  we  will  have  a  California 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unnecessary  Noises, 
similar  to  the  one  organized  in  New  York  State 
some  years  ago. 

Tn>o  of  our  prominent  members  had  to  cut 
short  their  stays  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  George  McCoy, 
past  president  of  the  Northern  District,  and  who 
had  made  all  arrangements  for  the  com  fort  of  the 
delegates  en  route,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Sacramento.  We  hear 
that  she  has  since  recovered.  Mrs.  Bradfor 
Woodbridge  was  called  home  with  the  news  that 
her  husband  was  ill  in  an  hospital  in  San  Francisco 
and  had  been  operated  upon.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  Dr.  Woodbridge  has  also  recovered,  so  far 
that  they  have  returned  to  Roseville,  where  Mrs. 
Woodbridge  will  resume  her  work  in  the  Roseville 
Women's  Club,  and  also  as  State  Club  Extension 
Committee  chairman. 


The  Village  Club  of  Ferndale,  Humboldt 
County,  writes  us  that  they  now  have  thirty  mem- 
bers and  have  just  held  an  election  of  officers  for 
the  new  term.  The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Loveland;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  L. 
Brice.  This  little  club,  while  organized  as  a 
Study  Club,  also  has  a  civic  branch,  which  does 
much  good  work  in  their  town. 

The  Burlingame  Club,  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Vic- 
kerson  as  president,  are  taking  every  means  to 
cover  the  indebtedness  on  their  club  house.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  club  debt  was  greatly  low- 
ered, and  they  now  propose  giving  a  street  carni- 
val, which  will    about    cover    this  indebtedness. 


There  will  be  booths  of  all  kinds,  one  for  the  na- 
tions, one  for  home  industry,  one  for  fancy  work, 
another  for  candy,  and  so  on,  and  the  way  those 
booths  are  springing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
speaks  well  for  the  success  of  the  carnival.  The 
affair  will  take  place  on  Park  road,  where  the  club 
house  is  situated,  and  which  will  permit  of  the 
club  house  auditorium  being  used  for  dancing  in 
the  evening.  There  will  be  the  usual  serpentine 
and  confetti,  and  if  the  pmst  street  carnivals  held 
by  this  popular  club  can  be  surpassed  (which  I 
hardly  think  is  possible),  I  would  advise  all  the 
club  women  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burlingame  to 
make  it  a  point  to  be  present,  as  for  healthy,  hearty 
fun,  the  Burlingame  street  carnivals  present  the 
cleanest  form  of  entertainment. 


Mrs.  George  Murray,  chairman  of  Club  Ex- 
tension in  the  San  Francisco  District,  writes  us  that 
she  expects  to  bring  in  three  new  clubs  in  Hum- 
boldt County  before  the  next  convention.  Since 
Mrs.  Murray's  appointment  to  this  office  she  has 
brought  in  several  clubs,  and  with  the  three  of 
which  she  writes,  she  will  have  accomplished  more 
than  any  chairman  of  Club  Extension  in  her  dis- 
trict. She  is  also  an  active  worker  jn  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  Humboldt  County. 

San  Diego  club  Women  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  social  preparations  for  the  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  their  city  next  year.  A  women's  board 
of  twenty-one  members  will  be  created,  these  ladies 
leading  in  the  social  entertainment  of  the  guests  of 
the  Exposition.  A  beautiful  bungalow  is  now  be- 
ing built,  which  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  the  center  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  head- 
quarters for  the  women's  auxiliaries.  Seven  coun- 
ties are  interested,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  work  in  the  counties  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing the  best  exhibits  of  women's  work,  the  same 
to  be  placed  in  the  Seven  Counties'  Building. 

From  the  little  town  of  Forluna,  where  the  past 
treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  District  resides, 
comes  the  news  that  the  civic  club  of  that  town 
have  been  working  strenuously  to  secure  a  chil- 
dren's playground.  They  tell  me  they  had  to  have 
water  piped  one  hundred  feet,  that  they  have  in- 
stalled a  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  had  tables 
erected,  and  brick  ovens  built,  where  lunches  might 
be  prepared.  For  this  playground  they  have  pro- 
vided an  equipment  as  follows:  Swings,  both  home- 
made and  patented  lawn  swings,  teeters,  sand  boxes 
and  a  24-foot  steel  slide,  which  they  claim  is  the 
delight  of  the  youngsters'  hearts.  They  say  they 
did  all  of  this  for  the  sum  of  $400.  Not  content 
with  this,  to  show  for  their  work  in  the  past  year. 


they  published  a  cook  book,  containing  recipes  sup- 
plied and  tried  by  the  members,  and  would  you  be- 
lieve, they  are  sorry  they  did  not  have  a  second 
and  third  edition,  as  they  could  have  sold  all  of 
them.  Why  not  have  other  editions  printed,  and 
send  to  the  clubs  of  the  State  for  distribution.  Such 
an  active  little  club  deserves  to  be  recognized  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  we  think  many  of  the  clubs 
might  take  a  lesson  from  them,  either  on  the  play- 
ground venture,  or  the  issuance  of  a  cook  book. 

I  should  not  forget  to  say  that  they  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  club  took  the  prize  in  a  recent 
auto  parade  for  the  best  decorated  auto.  It  was 
covered  in  pink  rambler  roses  and  huckleberry 
foliage,  with  numerous  pennants  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows:  "Swat  the  fly,"  "Next  to  Godliness  is  Clean- 
liness," and  "Dump  your  Garbage,"  etc. 

And  then  they  tell  me  that  they  have  numerous 
features  planned  for  next  year,  and  it  is  certain 
they  will  all  be  original,  as  this  club  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  active  women  as  Mrs.  Hansen  and 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Smith  to  help  them  by  presenting  novel 
ideas. 

The  California  Woman's  Legislative  Council, 
with  Mrs.  Harbaugh  of  Sacramento  as  president, 
are  deep  in  the  work  of  preparing  some  important 
bills  for  presentation  to  the  next  Legislature,  no- 
tably that  of  the  community  property  law,  and  with 
the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  sisters. 

The  individual  clubs  are  taking  an  interest  in 
this  work,  and  the  Friday  Morning  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  has  become  affiliated  with  the  council, 
sending  as  delegates  to  confer  with  the  council  and 
report  back  to  the  club,  Mesdames  Simons,  Ed- 
ward Brainerd  and  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  women 
well  up  in  this  particular  line. 

Seattle  has  a  woman's  club  named  "For  We 
Should  Worry"  which  will  meet  all  summer  and 
prepare  programs  to  worry  the  other  clubs  next 
wmter  by  reason  of  their  attractiveness. 


Mrs.  Charles  R.  Howard  of  Spokane  has 
been  recently  elected  State  organizer  for  the  P. 
E.  O.  of  Washington.  She  has  been  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  organization  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Felicia  Hemans  Club  of  Spokane  is  a 
club  that  studies  each  year  some  country  and  its 
people  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  gives  a  reception 
at  which  all  of  the  members  dress  in  the  costume 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  country. 


EV  ERYWOM  AN 
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PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

PRACTICE 


Bv  Mary  Fairbrother 


The  Motion  to 
Reconsider 

THE  MOTION  TO  RECON- 
SIDER is  a  motion  that,  like 
many  others,  has  changed  some- 
what from  its  original  use.  It  was  for- 
merly out  of  order  except  on  the  same 
day  that  the  motion  to  be  reconsidered 
had  been  acted  upon,  but  now  it  is  uni- 
versally said  to  be  in  order  at  the  same 
meeting  and  at  the  following  meeting 
as  well. 

The  Motion  to  Reconsider  action 
taken  may  therefore  be  made  at  the 
same  meetmg  or  at  the  next  meetmg, 
when  the  next  meeting  takes  place  in- 
side of  two  weeks. 

The  theory  at  the  bottom  of  this 
change  is  that  humans  generally  think 
better  of  a  ihmg  the  second  time  than 
they  do  the  first  time.  The  sober  sec- 
ond thought  is  better  than  the  first  im- 
petuous one. 

We  will  suppose  a  motion  is  adopted 
by  majority  vote  to  buy  a  new  carpet 
for  the  clubhouse.  After  it  is  all  set- 
tled in  good  faith  some  one  discovers 
that  it  is  all  wrong  for  some  reason  or 
other  and  starts  objections  to  the  plan. 
These  objections  grow  until  a  great 
many  believe  it  is  not  quite  time  to  buy 
a  new  carpet  and  then  someone  says, 
"Let  us  reconsider  that  motion." 

She  thereupon  rises  m  her  place  and 
says,  "Madame  Chairman,  I  move  we 
reconsider  the  motion  to  buy  a  carpet 
just  adopted."  Like  all  good  motions 
it  must  have  a  second,  and  after  it  is 
seconded  by  some  member  who  need 
not  rise  or  address  the  chair,  but  sim- 
ply say,  "I  second  the  motion,"  the 
chairman  asks  as  a  parl.amenlary  in- 
quiry, "Did  the  member  who  offers  this 
motion  vote  with  the  prevailing  side?" 

There  is  no  other  situation  where  a 
member  may  be  required  to  state  how 
she  voted.  But  in  offering  a  motion  to 
reconsider  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  must  have  been  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  carry  the  motion.  If 
ycu  have  already  had  things  your  way, 
the  supposition  is,  if  you  want  to  vote 
again  on  the  same  question  that  you 
have  changed  your  mind  in  regard  to 
it.  Otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  manifestly  unfair.  Anyone  who 
loses  would,  of  course,  like  to  try  it 
again.  It  is  to  avoid  this  that  the  par- 
liamentary query  is  proper  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman.  If  you  have  had  your 
way  and  did  vote  with  the  prevailing 
side,  you  are  competent  to  offer  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider.     When  the  chair- 


man asks,  you  must  answer,  "Yes, 
Madame  Chairman,"  and  the  chair- 
man will  then  state  the  motion  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  today  voted  to  purchase  a  new 
carpet  for  the  club  by  a  majority  vote 
in  its  favor.  A  motion  is  now  offered 
to  reconsider  that  vote.  If  you  vote  to 
reconsider,  the  matter  will  be  before 
the  club  just  as  it  was  in  the  first  place. 
You  can  then  vote  to  buy  me  carpet 
again,  or  you  can  vote  not  to  buy  it. 
The  motion  to  reconsider,  if  it  is 
adopted,  brings  the  matter  of  buying 
the  carpet  up,  that  is  all.  It  settles 
nothing,  except  that  you  want  to 
further  discuss  the  matter  and  vote 
again.  The  motion  to  reconsider 
brings  the  whole  question  up  for  de- 
bate. While  you  are  debating  whether 
you  shall  reconsider  you  may  at  the 
same  time  offer  arguments  for  and 
against  the  carpet.  It  is  a  parliamen- 
tary theory  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
bate a  motion  to  reconsider  without 
bringing  the  merits  of  the  original  ques- 
tion up,  and  so  we  have  a  right  to  of- 
fer arguments  in  favor  or  against  re- 
consideration and  in  addition  we  may 
offer  arguments  for  and  against  the  pur- 
chase of  the  carpet." 

If  a  chairman  would  state  the  ques- 
tion in  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  time 
would  be  saved,  in  fact,  there  is  noth- 
ing saves  so  much  time  as  for  a  chair- 
man to  be  well  posted  on  parliamentary 
practice. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  is  adopted 
or  rejected  by  a  majority  vote. 

In  Congress  and  in  i)tate  Legisla- 
tures it  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
will  vote  against  his  conviction,  in  or- 
der to  be  with  the  majority  so  that  he 
may  move  a  reconsideration.  He  is 
not  dishonest  in  this  because  it  is  well 
understood  why  he  does  this  and  one 
vote  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
result.  If  it  would,  of  course,  he 
would  not  pursue  that  course.  He 
generally  votes  his  convictions  in  the 
first  instance  and  afterward  before  the 
end  of  the  roll  call  when  he  sees  the 
matter  is  going  against  him,  he  rises 
and  changes  his  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  move  a  reconsideration. 
He  says  so  when  he  makes  the  change, 
or  he  may  say  so  when  he  votes  the 
first  time. 

He  then  presents  the  subject  at  the 
next  opportunity  and  has  a  chance,  by 
the  motion  to  reconsider,  to  get  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  his  side  before  the 
opposition  and  he  may  win  the  second 
time. 

A  motion  cannot  be  reconsidered 
more  than  once. 


After  the  motion  to  reconsider  has 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  vote,  the 
chairman  should  then  say,  "We  have 
now  voted  to  reconsider  the  subject  ot 
buying  a  new  carpet  and  the  matter  is 
before  you  for  debate." 

Any  member  who  has  already 
spoken  on  the  question  and  exhausted 
her  right  to  debate  cannot  take  the 
floor  after  the  motion  to  reconsider  has 
been  adopted.  The  only  way  such  a 
member  can  get  the  floor  to  speak  is 
during  the  debate  on  the  reconsidera- 
tion, when  she  can  present  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  main  motion,  in  the  case 
now  imagined,  a  motion  to  buy  a  new 
carpet. 

The  motion  to  lay  a  subject  on  the 
table  or  to  take  a  subject  from  the 
table  cannot  be  reconsidered  if  it  has 
been  decided  affirmatively.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  motion  to  buy  a  new  car- 
pet had  been  laid  on  the  table,  it  could 
not  be  again  taken  up  that  day,  be- 
cause the  motion  to  table  cannot  be  re- 
considered if  adopted. 

The  things  to  remember  about  this 
motion  are: 

I  St.  It  must  be  offered  by  one  who 
voted  with  the  prevailing  side. 

2nd.  It  must  be  made  at  the  same 
or  the  next  meeting. 

3rd.  It  requires  only  a  majority  to 
adopt  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

Mrs.  Baker — If  a  woman  is 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly  what  will 
be  her  correct  title? 

Her  correct  title  will  be  that  of  As- 
semblyman. Just  as  her  title  is  chair- 
man if  she  IS  elected  to  preside  over  a 
committee  or  an  organization  whose 
president  is  called  a  chairman.  The 
title  refers  to  the  office  and  not  to  the 
person  who  fills  that  office  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  sex,  but  a  matter  ot 
position.  If  her  name  is  Smith  she 
will  be  "Honorable  Smith,  Assembly- 
man from  San  Mateo,"  she  certainly 
will  not  be  an  Assemblymaness,  or  an 
Assemblymanite,  and  she  certainly  will 
not  be  an  Assemblywoman  or  a  lady 
Assemblyman.  The  whole  world  now 
says,  "Madame  Chairman,"  when  ad- 
dressing a  woman  presiding  officer  of  a 
meeting  and  nobody  thinks  anything 
of  it  any  more.    The  world  do  move. 

Mrs.  DeValle — If  a  woman  is 
selfish  enough  to  speak  five  or  six 
times  on  a  question,  is  she  right  from 
a  parliamentary  point  of  view? 

She  is  all  wrong.  No  one  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor  more  than  once  under 
a  general  rule  except  the  one  who  offers 
a  motion  and  she  is  always  entitled  to 


close  the  debate,  no  matter  how  many 
times  she  may  have  spoken,  but  she  can 
be  called  to  order  if  she  speaks  more 
than  once,  except  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion. 

Mrs.  Moore— How  can  a  chair- 
man call  down  a  speaker  whose  time 
has  expired? 

With  an  automatic  gattling  gun,  if 
she  knows  how  to  shoot  straight.  There 
are  other  ways,  but  they  always  place 
a  chairman  at  a  disadvantage  and  if 
she  is  wise  she  will  endure  the  ills  she 
has,  rather  than  rush  into  she  knows 
not  what.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  member 
to  rise  to  point  of  order  or  to  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  and  stop  the  speech 
than  it  is  for  a  president  to  write  the 
speaker  a  note  or  otherwise  interfere. 
If  she  is  bound  to  stop  everyone  on 
time,  the  only  way  is  to  have  a  time- 
keeper, who  does  not  allow  her  watch 
to  make  any  mistake. 

Mrs.  Marks — When  two  or  threo 
persons  rise  at  what  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  moment  how  does  ■ 
president  know  which  person  to  recoL- 
nize? 

If  the  persons  are  so  nearly  togethe 
that  the  chairman  cannot  tell  she  u?r 
her  own  pleasure.  That  is  a  privilege 
a  president  has  among  many  respoiisi 
bilities.  She  may  take  her  choice.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  Tom  Reed,  the  great 
parliamentarian  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  many  years,  that  he  took 
more  than  his  share  of  this  privilege. 
When  fault  was  found  with  him  be- 
cause he  failed  to  recognize  some  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  side,  Mr.  Heed 
always  answered,  "But  I  could  not  see 
you."  The  member  would  insist  that 
he  was  right  before  the  speaker  and 
much  nearer  than  the  man  he  did  rec- 
ognize. Mr.  Reed  would  answer, 
"Perhaps  some  other  man  might  have 
seen  you  if  he  had  been  presiding,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.' 

Mrs.  Norton — Do  nominations 
require  a  second? 

Nominations  do  not  require  a  sec- 
ond. Every  member  has  an  equal  right 
to  nominate  any  one  for  office  and  the 
right  does  not  depend  upon  some  other 
member  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  sec- 
ond was  required. 

Mrs.  Kimes — Could  a  woman  re- 
siding in  a  State  where  women  cannot 
vote  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Probably  not,  or  any  other  woman. 
But  she  would  have  every  right  to  be 
elected  and  to  hold  the  office.  This  is 
a  question  of  constitutional  law,  and 
not  of  Parliamentary  Practice. 
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Woman — Sing  Your  Own  Song — 

Being  the  Introduction  to  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Practical  Psychology 

By  a.  a.  Lindsay,  M.  D. 


A,  A.  LINDSAY.  M.  D. 

[Dr.  Lindsay,  who  is  a  successful 
author,  lecturer  and  teacher,  has  writ- 
ten a  series  of  articles  on  Practical 
Psychology  for  the  henefil  of  the  read- 
ers of  Everywoman,  which  will  prove 
of  great  value  and  interest.  The  first 
of  the  series  begins  with  this  issue.  ] 

CHANTICLER,  with  his  kingly 
bearing  and  confident,  noble 
and  sincere  mien,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  thorough  conviction  of 
a  mission,  of  vital  purpose  and  his  abil- 
ity to  fulfill  these  in  the  highest  service. 

Since  this  beautiful  and  exalted  dis- 
tiibutor  of  blessing  was  sincere,  and  es- 
pecially since  he  was  true,  he  was  mod- 
est. All  reality,  all  merit  is  accompa- 
nied by  modesty.  Our  psychology 
study  has  confirmed  the  law  that  true 
modesty,  although  it  is  the  mildest, 
most  benign  expression,  is  the  severest 
l  ebuke  to  all  pretense,  and  to  all  who 
\\'ould  assume  to  possess  a  power  and 
fulfill  a  magnanimous  purpose,  when 
m  reality  they  are  seeking  self-exalta- 
tion. 

Chanticler  in  his  beautification  was, 
ihrough  the  very  nature  of  his  graces, 
an  enemy  to  the  prevailing  standards 
of  those  to  whose  door  he  brought 
'very  blessing;    in    their    narrow  and 

elfish  vision  they  could  not  discern 
that  it  was  his  merit  that  irritated  them, 
tfierefore,  they  sought  to  destroy  him. 
I  hey  would  annihilate  his  self-confi- 
clence,  his  self-esteem;  and  when  brok- 

n  in  spirit,  he  would  be  brought  down 

>  their  level. 
So  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  a 

nnvention  of  fowls  for  the  purpose  of 
victimizing  Chanticler.  It  was  a 
imotley    mingling    in    which  creatures 


usually  at  warfare  with  each  other  in 
violent  competition  for  food,  assembled 
under  truce;  for,  there  was  one  point 
of  common  agreement:  Chanticler  must 
be  shorn  of  his  beauty ;  he  must  not  be 
permitted  self-expression. 

The  fowls,  it  is  alleged,  sent  their 
committee  to  say  to  him:  "Common 
bird,  you  conceited  fool,  we  come  to 
disillusion  you;  you  have  no  beauty, 
our  golden  pheasant  has  all  the  beauty, 
behold  her  beautiful  form  and  her 
beautiful  markings  by  the  side  of  your 
grotesque,  towering  coarseness  and  your 
repulsive  colorings."  Then  Chanticler 
replied:  "Golden  pheasant  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  charm;  full  of  delight 
and  she  is  so  graceful  and  I  approve 
of  all  you  say  of  our  member,  but  my 
blessing  is  not  in  my  bodily  beauty,  my 
blessing  is  in  my  service;  I  herald  the 
day ;  it  is  my  song  that  causes  the  sun 
to  rise  and  without  my  song  there 
would  be  no  sunrise,  no  day,  no  light." 
Now  that  they  had  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing him  to  commit  himself,  they  were 
sure  they  could  make  a  direct  attack 
that  would  vanquish  him. 

They  said:  "He  only  needs  to  hear 
a  real  song  to  make  him  think  he  has 
no  voice  but  makes  crude  noises;  we 
will  entice  him  into  the  woods  to  hear 
Nightingale,  then  he  will  lose  all  of  his 
self  confidence  and  cease  his  effort." 

Their  plot  was  consummated  and 
Chanticler  was  fascinated  by  the  sweet 
song  of  the  Nightingale,  and  as  he 
paid  tribute  of  sweetest  approval,  the 
fowls  became  more  enraged,  for  he 
said:  "The  sweetest  song  of  the  night 
comforts  us  through  its  beauty  and  my 
song  complements  it  and  is  a  prophecy 
of  day  which  dispels  night;  it  is  not 
my  voice  but  the  service  of  my  song, 
the  song  which  is  not  sung  by  another, 
which  constitutes  my  blessing." 

When  the  antagonists  realized  their 
discomfiture  in  all  attempts  to  break  his 
spirit  by  assault  upon  his  ideal,  they 
plotted  in  the  heat  of  hate  and  said 
they  would  resort  to  a  form  of  power 
through  which  they  vvould  overwhelm 
him;  namely,  their  superior  physical 
force;  if  they  could  not  reach  his  spirit 
and  suppress  him,  then  they  would 
crush  him,  cripple  or  kill  him  by  the 
power  of  violence.  And  it  is  recorded 
that  they  provoked  the  physical  con- 
flict in  which  he  was  overpowered  be- 
cause outnumbered. 

When  his  body  was  shorn  of  its 
beauty  and  lay  mangled  and  dying  the 
thought  of  Chanticler  was  not  upon  his 
own  pain,  mutilation  nor  humiliation; 
he  looked  upon  his  misguided  antagon- 
ists and  said:  "Oh,  you  have  destroyed 
my  song,  you  have  made  night  perma- 
nent when  I  could  make  for  you  such 
a  glorious  day;  I  could  bring  you  the 
seasons  with  their  warmth  and  their 
moisture  and  their  rest;  oh,  if  you 
would  only  understand  and  permit  me 


to  let  my  day  dawn  I  would  so  enrich 
you;  by  the  aid  of  my  sunrise  you  can 
create  a  sunrise,  cause  a  dawn  and  a 
day  as  glorious  as  life." 

In  Chanticler  I  can  see  woman:  I 
came  near  saying,  by  Chanticler  I 
mean  woman;  through  Chanticler  I 
will  help  woman;  I  will  help  her  sing 
her  song.  The  need  upon  the  part  of 
woman  and  the  world  is  mutual,  I  may 
say  equal;  that  the  woman  sing  tier 
song  and  that  the  world  have  her  song. 

Her  song  has  been  denied  her  by  all 
the  methods  of  the  kingdom  of  fowls. 
She  has  been  robbed  of  her  self-confi- 
dence, she  was  made  self-conscious; 
her  mentality  was  depreciated  to  make 
more  of  her  body,  that  she  might  be- 
come more  physical  in  feelings  and 
manifestations;  her  delicacy  and  re- 
finement were  interpreted  as  weakness 
which  vvould  perpetuate  her  classifica- 
tion as  a  plaything  for  man,  or  his 
slave.  If  she  should  be  acknowledged 
as  an  individual  then  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  express  an  individuality, 
therefore,  she  has  been  considered 
simply  a  subject. 

To  nothing  else  but  a  changed  psy- 
chology is  the  credit  due  for  her  be- 
coming classified  by  man  and  woman 
as  an  individual  and  through  this  mod- 
ern psychology  she  has  an  outlook  for 
individual  liberation  and  through  Chan- 
ticler psychology  she  is  to  be  made  to 
realize  she  has  a  song  which  she  can 
sing,  which  is  her  individual  song;  that 
she  IS  to  be  liberated  for  utmost  self- 
expression  which  is  to  sing  one's  song. 

Yes,  Woman,  you  have  a  song, 
your  own  song  (each  individual  an  in- 
dividual song)  which  you  must  sing. 
Your  song  heralds  the  dawn  of  day 
that  dispels  woman's  night  and  man's 
as  well.  It  IS  not  a  nursery  song,  it  is 
not  the  song  of  the  shirt;  it  is  not  the 
song  of  music's  domain  nor  of  the 
brush  nor  pen;  it  is  all  of  these  and 
as  many  more  as  there  are  individual 
women — a  song  for  each,  her  very  own 
— her  ideal  with  complete  outlet. 

Woman's  possibilities  are  becoming 
revealed  to  her  and  she  welcomes  them 
all  as  privilege,  a  constructive  attitude 
that  provides  for  creation,  growth.  Her 
innate  modesty  suggests  the  highest 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  organism 
and  manner  of  expression;  these,  when 
their  trend  is  observed,  constitue  the 
highest  or  heavenly  state  of  sensitive- 
ness, a  susceptibility  to  intuitive  knowl- 
edge and  inherent  power  whose  signifi- 
cance is :  W Oman,  if  she  is  normal,  ex- 
presses herself  passively;  expresses  in 
the  manner  of  Chanticler,  under  the 
passive  laws  of  soul,  not  according  to 
the  principles  of  violent  force  like  those 
of  the  assailants  of  Chanticler. 

Now  that  we  know  that  each  one 
has  a  song,  which  is  her  individual 
song,  which  she  must  sing  or  a  sun  will 
never  rise,  we  must  continue  our  psy- 


chology research  and  disclose  the  laws 
by  which  each  one  may  find  her  song 
and  we  must  exhibit  the  formulas  for 
its  expression — must  show  her  how  to 
set  it  to  music.  I  shall  therefore  pre- 
pare a  series  of  essays  in  the  practical 
psychology  of  "Woman;  Sing  Your 
Own  Song." 

Woman;  Heaven  has  no  grander 
possibility,  no  higher  privilege  than  is 
yours  if  you  sing  your  own  song;  this  is 
your  ultimate  liberation  and  the  strong- 
est power  in  the  world  today  to  aid  in 
this  achievement  is  Everywoman. 


PRACTICAL  PSYCHflLObY 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing 
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Pedigreed  Pets  oi  Prominent  People 

A  Department  of  Personal  Fads  and  Fancies 
Conducted  by  M  arion  Walcott 


[Introductory  Note. — California  women 
are  noted  the  World  over  for  their  devotion  to  out- 
door sports,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the  finest  ani- 
mals are  to  he  found  in  their  stables  and  Ifcnncls. 
Some  of  these  rvere  shown  in  last  month's  issue  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  mterest.  Those  shown 
herewith  arc  also  topical.  The  editor  of  this  de- 
partment will  be  glad  to  receive  information  about 
pedigreed  pets  owned  by  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.] 

"TOGO" 

"Togo"  is  a  black  and  white  Japanese  spaniel, 
with  soulful  eyes,  and  is  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
A.  Lange.  "Togo"  has  never  been  shown  in  the 
bench  shows,  although  he  is  entitled  to  recognition 
among  the  best  of  his  class.  This  fact  does  not 
bother  "Togo,"  however,  for  he  is  perfectly  con- 
tent to  fill  his  present  coveted  position  as  the  pet  of 
the  talented  Mrs.  Lange  and  the  admiration  of  her 
hosts  of  friends. 


"Oregon"  and  his  owner.  Mrs,  E.  H.  Lockwood 

"OREGON" 
"Oregon  is  a  handsome  bay  horse  of  the  park 
type,  and  his  owner,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lockwood,  ex- 
pects to  exhibit  him  in  several  classes  at  the  coming 
shows  and  has  good  reason  to  hope  for  some  blue 
ribbons.  This  animal  is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  a  pretty  hard  horse  to  beat ;  he  has  splendid  con- 
formation, plenty  of  action,  is  showy,  and  has  fine 

manners  for  a  lady's  mount. 

*       *       *  * 

"PRINCE  DENMARK"  AND  HIS  DAM 
"NOVO" 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Johnson  is  very  proud  indeed, 
and  with  good  reason,  of  her  colt  "Prince  Den- 
mark." sired  by  the  magnificent  Kentucky  stallion, 
"Lord  Denmark."    The  dam  "Noyo"  is  a  beauti- 


ful thoroughbred,  and  the  youngster  gives  promise 
of  being  a  winner.     He  is  a  fine  bay  with  black 


"Togo"  and  his  mistress,  Mrs,  Wm.  A,  Lange 


points,  is  as  gentle  and  playful  as  a  kitten  and  so 
full  of  the  mischief  that  the  photographer  had  a 
lively  half  hour  trying  to  take  his  picture.  The 
colt  wanted  to  play  with  the  dog  and  stand  on  his 
hind  legs  and  box  instead  of  standing  quietly  by  his 
mother  and  looking  pleasant.  "Prince  Denmark" 
will  be  one  of  the  colts  to  compete  at  the  Sacra- 
mento State  Fair  for  the  Lord  Denmark  cup,  which 
will  have  to  be  won  at  that  time  and  then  again 
at  the  Exposition  in  I  9 1  5  in  order  to  be  held. 

^  V  ¥  ^ 

"MIDNIGHT" 
After  an  absence  abroad  of  a  year,  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Maguire  will  again  be  seen  on  the  paths  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  on  her  spirited  black  saddle 
horse  "Midnight."  If  ever  there  was  a  picture  in 
horse  flesh  it  is  surely  exemplified  in  this  beautiful 
animal;  he  is  showy,  proud  and  dainty,  can  do  a 
park  walk,  and  is  about  the  fastest  single-footer  to 


"Prince  Denmark"  and  his  dam,  "Noyo,"  owned  by 
Mrs.  Thos,  L.  Johnson 


be  found  on  the  coast.  "Midnight"  was  bred  on 
the  Stanford  Farm.  Mrs.  Maguire  says  that  she 
is  delighted  to  be  in  San  Francisco  again  and  al- 
though Paris  is  fascinating,  and  there  is  much  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  on  the  other  side,  nevertheless  she 
IS  happy  to  be  here,  and  expects  to  have  a  perfectly 
splendid  time  during  the  1915  Exposition,  at  which 
time  she  will  entertain  friends  from  abroad.  Her 
home  on  Filbert  street  has  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Fair  grounds. 

CHAM.  "TICKLE  'EM  JOCK" 
This  fine  specimen  of  the  Scottish  terrier,  a 
breed  of  which  there  are  not  many  representatives 
in  America,  is  a  very  famous  dog  indeed  and  has 
quite  a  romantic  history.  As  a  wee  puppy  he  was 
bought  in  a  bird  store  in  London  by  a  dog  fancier 
named  Sam  Wilson  for  the  small  sum  of  three 
pounds;  this  was  because  the  dog  was  so  different 
from  others  of  his  kind  that  it  was  supposed  he 
would  have  no  particular  value.  But  it  developed 
that  the  difference  was  all  in  good  qualities  and  in 


"Midnight"  with   Mrs.  Wm.   H.   Maguire  up 

1911  he  was  showed  in  the  New  York  Dog  Show, 
where  he  won  first  prize  in  his  own  class  and  was 
the  best  dog  of  all  breeds  in  the  show,  an  honor  of 
which  he  might  well  be  proud — as  undoubtedly  he 
is.  After  the  show  Miss  Alice  Hager  paid  a  large 
sum  for  "Tickle  'em  Jock,"  and  brought  him  out  to 
California,  where  he  has  been  the  star  member  of 
her  kennels,  and  has  been  a  prizewinner  wherever 
shown. 

!^  }^  Sf,  ^ 

"PEEP  O'  DAY" 
Mrs.  Chas.  Remington's  beautiful  Persian  silver 
tabby  "Peep  o'  Day"  is  a  winner  of  twelve  ribbons, 
three  medals  and  three  cups.  He  has  a  pedigree 
of  one  hundred  and  five  ancestors,  most  of  them 
prizewinners,  and  thirty-eight  champions.    One  of 
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Cham.  "Tickle  'em  Jock,"  owned  by  Miss  Alice  Hager 

his  ancestors  was  "Omar,"  a  famous  silver  cat  be- 
longing to  Miss  Pollard  of  New  York,  and  another 
was  "The  Editor,"  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
"Binker"  ("Peep  o'  Day's"  everyday  name)  has 
literary  ability.  This  is  probably  the  only  prize 
cat  in  the  city  that  has  a  bank  account.  Some 
time  ago  a  breakfast  food  firm  offered  a  prize  of 
$20.00  for  the  best  jingle  exploiitng  its  merits. 
"Peep  o'  Day"  had  been  raised  on  this  food  and 
his  doting  mistress  wrote  a  rhyme,  signed  it 
"Binker,"  and  sent  it  on.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
test a  most  complimentary  letter  with  a  check  made 
out  to  Mr.  Binker  was  received.  Mrs.  Remington 
at  once  opened  an  account  for  Binker,  so  that  he 
has  been  assured  a  competency  in  his  old  age. 

!^  wft  ^ 

"NIFTY" 

Probably  the  best  known  pet  in  San  Francisco 
is  "Nifty,"  who  for  thirteen  years  has  been  the  con- 
stant attendant  and  companion  of  Miss  Ethel 
Hager,  now  Mrs.  Lansing  Kellogg.  Seldom  was 
Miss  Hager  to  be  seen  on  the  street  without 
"Nifty"  in  close  attendance.  He  is  really  a  very 
classy  bulldog  and  has  entre  everywhere,  no  door 
ever  being  shut  in  his  face.  He  has  been  checked 
at  more  hotels  than  any  hat  m  San  Francisco.  As 
will  be  noted  from  his  picture,  his  years  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  lent  him  a  dignity  and  repose  that 
could  not  be  attained  by  a  more  frivolous  animal. 
Of  course  some  of  the  responsibility  has  now  been 
lifted  from  his  broad  shoulders,  but  he  still  accom- 
panies his  mistress  on  her  shopping  and  calling 
tours,  and  was  rewarded  the  other  day  for  his 
faithfulness  by  a  perfectly  gorgeous  new  collar,  in 
a  combination  of  colors  exceedingly  becoming  to 
his  complexion. 


RIDING  NOW  A  POPULAR  PASTIME 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  horse  has 
had  his  day,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  auto- 
mobile. This  may  be  true  of  the  horse  for  com- 
mercial use  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  driving 
horse,  yet  the  saddle  horse  still  holds  his  own.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Riding  and  Driv- 
ing School  (of  San  Francisco)  has  been  enlarging 
its  scope  and  territory  to  a  considerable  extent  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months.  Branches  are  operated  in 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Rafael,  San  Mateo  and  Menlo 
Park.  On  the  I  5th  of  June  Mr.  J.  J.  Gethin  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Park  Riding  Academy 
in  order  to  add  to  the  accommodations  of  the  Rid- 
ing School,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of   the   local   business   during  the  coming  season. 


"Nifty,"  perhaps  the  best  known  bull  terrier  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, owned  by  Mrs.  Lansing  Kellogg 


Prof.  W.  Anderson,  one  of  the  best  known  horse- 
men on  the  coast,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  branch 
of  the  San  Francisco  equipment. 

Much  interest  is  being  aroused  by  the  plans  for 
the  horse  shows  during  the  Exposition  in  1915,  and 
there  is  considerable  activity  among  those  who  wish 
to  master  the  art  of  riding  in  time  to  participate  in 
these  events.  As  a  result,  the  staff  of  the  Riding 
and  Driving  Club  has  been  increased  very  ma- 
terially, and  the  personnel  now  includes  the  follow- 
ing well  known  horsemen:  San  Francisco — Mr.  S. 
J.  V.  Valenty,  Head  Riding  Master;  Capt.  J. 
Dilhan,  Special  Riding  Instructor;  Mr.  Adolph 
Langlois,  Assistant  Riding  Instructor;  Mr.  Henry 


''Peep  o'  Day,"  a  beautiful  Persian  silver  tabby,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Remington 

Hewitt  and  Mr.  Don  Hogue,  trainers  of  high-class 
saddle  horses.  Park  Amateur  Driving  Club — 
Mr.  H.  Felson,  trainer.  San  Mateo  Branch — 
Mrs.  Oscar  Romander.  Menlo  Park — Mr.  Olaf 
Youngerin.  San  Rafael — Mr.  Chas.  Golledge. 
Santa  Cruz — Mr.  Geo.  Pierson. 

Surely  the  foregoing  will  prove  that  the  automo- 
bile has  not  yet  put  our  old  friend  the  horse  out  of 
the  running.  In  fact,  from  present  indications  the 
saddle  horse  is  surely  and  certainly  forging  to  the 
front  once  more. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses  Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable  : 

PARK    RIDING  ACADEMY 
2934  FULTON  STREET 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C.  MASOERO 

VETERINARY  SURGEON 
214  Dolores  St.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SOL.  DEUTSCH 

Coast  Agents  for 
MARTIN  &  MARTIN  SADDLES 
H.  C.  OVERIN  POLO  MALLETS 

HARNESS,  SADDLERY 

GRIPS,  SUIT  CASES  and  LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
KENNEL  GOODS 
EQUESTRIAN  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Telephone  Franklin  1917 

1418  POLK  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  'EVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by 
Competent  Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  Rented  by  the 
Month  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class 
Saddle  Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and 
inspect  the  Kentucky  and  Cal  fornia  bred 
horses  in  our  Sales  Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches — 
San  Mateo  Menlo  Park 

San  Rafael       Santa  Cruz 

J.  J.  GETHIN. 


The  Kentucky  Bred  Saddle  Stallion 

LORD  DENMARK 

Res.  No.  2801   (Vol.  VII.). 

Winner  of  more  first  premiums  than  any  other 
stallion  West  of  Chicago,  and  of  more 
money  than  any  other  exhibited  at  the 
California  State  Fair 

SEASON   OF   19M   AT  THE 

Riding  and  Driving  School 

701   SEVENTH  AVENUE      Telephone  Pacific  1655 
TERMS:    $50  FOR  THE  SEASON 
For  further  particulars  address 
H.  W.   HEWITT,  Manager 
—  or  — 

T.   L.   JOHNSON,   Owner  CROCKER  BLDG. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  MUS- 
ICAL SOUNDS  AND 
VIBRATIONS 

The  speed  of  sound  is  about  one 
mile  in  five  seconds,  traveling 
faster  in  hot  air  than  in  cold  air. 
The  deeper  tones  wander  further  than 
the  higher  ones,  but  all  go  at  the  same 
velocity.  Therefore  the  basses  of  an 
orchestra  can  be  heard  from  a  greater 
distance  than  the  high  tones  of  the 
violin. 

The  perception  of  a  sound  for  hu- 
man beings  ceases  at  38,000  vibra- 
tions per  second,  which  would  be  a 
tone  somewhere  three  octaves  higher 
than  the  highest  D  sharp  of  the  piano. 
The  deepest  tone  the  human  brain  can 
discern  has  sixteen  vibrations  a  second 
and  lies  about  an  octave  below  the 
lowest  C  of  the  piano.  Above  and 
below  these  notes  not  audible  to  hu- 
man ears  are  more  notes,  which  we 
knew  exist  according  to  certain  effects 
they  produce. 

International  pitch  has  435  vibra- 
tions for  one  lined  A  or  5  I  7  3- 1  0  for 
two  lined  C. 

Some  musicians  claim  there  exists  a 
correlation  of  tone  and  color.  This 
seems  imaginative,  so  no  two  musi- 
cians agree  on  the  color  a  certain  key 
impresses  on  their  mind. 

The  reason  why  a  phonograph  can- 
not reproduce  a  soft  soprano  voice  as 
well  as  a  baritone's  is  that  the  soprano 
voice  depends  greatly  on  high,  soft 
overtones,  which  the  record  does  not 
take  up  as  readily  as  the  stronger  one. 

To  possess  absolute  pitch  does  net 
necessarily  indicate  a  musical  prodigy. 
It  is  more  a  case  of  musical  memory 
than  genius.  Many  of  the  living  ar- 
tists, who  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der of  fame,  have  not  absolute  pitch, 
while  some  of  their  less  gifted  brothers 
possess  it.  The  blind  acquire  it  to  a 
great  extent. 

We  are  taught  that  all  is  vibrations, 
that  any  sensation  impressed  upon  us 
is  but  the  effect  of  vibrations  upon  the 
mind.  They  impinge  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  ear  and  from  there  are  passed 
on  to  the  brain  and  mind.  When  the 
laws  of  synchronism  of  sounds  are 
fully  discovered  a  person  can  demolish 
any  object  which  is  vibratory,  no  mat- 
ter, if  it  is  the  Flat-iron  building  of 
New  York  or  one  of  the  pyramids  by 
sustaining  long  enough  the  dominant 
note  corresponding  with  the  object. 
For  example,  sound  the  same  note  on 
a  piano  that  a  glass  will  produce  when 
given  a  gentle  blow  with  the  finger, 
the  glass  will  give  forth  that  sound. 
This  is  the  dominant  note.  If  this 
note  is  sustained  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  by  the  violin  or  the  or- 
gan, the  glass  will  be  shattered  to 
pieces.  The  Bible  tells  us  of  the  fall 
of  Jericho,  how  the  walls  fell  over 
through  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets. 
Joshua  must  have  found  the  dominant 
note,  which  caused  the  walls  to  vibrate 
at  such  a  rate  that  they  collapsed. 
These  theories  are  based  on  scientific 
truth.  Perhaps  there  exists  a  key-note 
of  the  soul,  to  which  a  being  is  more 
or  less  responsive  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  musical  faculty,  then 
according  to  Dr.  George  Lloyd,  the 
great    English   savant,    every  eminent 
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By  Joseph  George  Jacobson 


musician  is  in  danger  of  immediate 
death  when  his  dominant  note,  which 
is  of  just  the  same  pitch  and  rate  of  vi- 
brations, is  sounded  and  sustained  long 
enough.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
ghastly  sight,  to  say  the  least,  to  be- 
hold our  beloved  Caruso  or  Schumann- 
Heink  shattered  to  pieces  before  our 
eyes. 

The  next  Philharmonic  Concert  will 
take  place  on  August  6th.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  an  excellent  one.  It 
might  be  proper  now  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  conductor,  who  is  contrib- 
uting so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  mus- 
ical San  Francisco. 

It  was  in  the  town  of  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
January  24,  1864,  that  Herman  Perlet 
was  born.  His  early  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
musical  instruction  began  at  an  early 
age  and  in  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  Conrad  Kremb, 
a  fellow  student  of  Mendelssohns  un- 
der Ignatz  Moscheles. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  Perlet  was  en- 
gaged by  Max  Strakosch  as  pianist  to 
accompany  Marie  Lotta  on  a  concert 
tour.  Afterwards  he  appeared  most 
successfully  with  Camilla  Urso,  Brig- 
noli  and  many  other  famous  artists, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Mr.  Perlet  married  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  prima  donna.  Belle 
Thome  of  the  old  Tivoli  fame,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  teaching  a 
few  select  pupils,  conducting  the  Peo- 
ple's Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  at- 
tending to  his  duties  as  the  orchestral 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs  of  America,  his  associates  being 
such  well  known  artists  and  teachers 
as  Miss  Maud  Powell,  Fancy  Bloom- 
field  Zeissler,  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heinck,  Ernest  Kroeger  and  Wm.  S. 
Henderson. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  induced  him  to 
go  into  opera  and  acting  on  Sullivan's 
advice,  he  became  chorus  master  and 
assistant  conductor  to  Alfred  Cellier, 


the  principal  conductor  for  the  D'Ogly 
Carte  Opera  Companies,  whose  place 
he  took  later  on  Mr.  Cellier's  retire- 
ment. 

Since  then  Perlet  has  filled  many  of 
the  most  important  positions  in  the 
American  operatic  field  as  conductor, 
including  the  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
Company,  the  American  Opera  Com- 
pany under  Mrs.  Jeanette  Thurber's 
regime,  and  of  the  light  opera  compa- 
nies, the  McCaull-Duff,  Agnes  Hunt- 
ington and  Lillian  Russell. 

At  a  concert  recently  given  by  one 
of  the  world's  eminent  violinists  I  over- 
heard a  conversation,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  carried  on  so  ostentatiously 
as  to  be  audible  to  all  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, probably  to  impress  us  with  the 
learning  and  experience  the  good  peo- 
ple had  acquired.  It  ran  about  as 
follows:  "What  can  any  violinist  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  after  Joachim. 
Whatever  can  be  done,  this  greatest 
of  all  violinists  has  done.  Artists  may 
imitate  him,  but  they  cannot  surpass 
him.  Of  course  then  the  effect  in  art 
is  not  the  same,  if  it  reappears  again." 

We  all  know  that  Joachim  was  a 
genius  of  the  finest  caliber,  but  the 
above  remark  would  only  have  sense, 
if  the  genius  and  his  contemporaries 
were  to  live  forever.  Both,  however, 
pass  away  and  new  generations  are 
ever  appearing,  who  will  enjoy  the  mu- 
sic of  the  new  artists  as  we  did.  Such 
thoughts  can  only  pop  up  in  the  minds 
of  surfeited  and  bilious  musical  gour- 
mands. Victor  Hugo  says:  "Those 
men  of  genius  who  cannot  be  sur- 
passed may  be  equalled.  How?  By 
being  different."  He  evidently  means 
by  "difference,"  another  semblance  of 
charm,  merit  and  intellectuality. 

A  nation  does  not  become  musical 
and  artistic  in  one  or  two  generations, 
but  where  there  is  a  desire  for  good 
music  and  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
such,  and  create  an  opportunity  to  hear 
and  enjoy  it,  the  first  steps  are  laid  in 
that  direction.     Americans  pay  more 


"The  Song  Lore  of 
Ireland 

By  Redfern  Mason 

WHILE   looking  over  £ver\)- 
Woman's      musical  book 
shelves  I  spied  "The  Song 
Lore  of  Ireland,"  by  Redfern  Mason. 

This  book,  not  alone  all  music- 
lovers  but  every  cultivated  reader,  has 
good  reason  to  be  grateful  for.  It 
would  hardly  be  hyperbole  to  say  that 
seldom  have  I  read  so  pleasing  a  book 
with  such  pleasure  and  seldom  found 
a  most  serviceable  work  so  well  done 
and  feel  sure  all  will  read  it  with  keen 
enjoyment  of  it's  admirable  simplicity 
and  truthful  art.  This  work,  which 
gives  to  the  subject  all  the  freshness 
and  charm  of  novelty,  must  for  many 
readers  turn  into  a  study.  It  is  an  up- 
rooting of  much  to  be  well  taken  care 
of.  As  the  Germans  say:  "You  will 
live  yourself  into  the  subject."  The 
myths,  the  fairy  and  folk  lore,  in 
which  the  Irish  peoples  are  so  excep- 
tionally rich,  have  presented  the  stu- 
dent mining  in  history,  poetry  and 
music  with  indispensable  material.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  best  art  and  of  that 
literary  skill  which  gives  interest  and 
piquancy  to  the  most  commonplace 
subjects  or  incidents.  The  contrast  of 
the  weird  and  beautiful  original  music 
of  the  Irish  harp,  the  legends  and  the 
poetry  of  astonishing  wealth  shown  be- 
sides the  continual  suffering  and  trou- 
bles these  "unconquered"  sons  of  Erin 
had  to  endure,  is  as  forcible  as  the 
bright  and  dazzling  sunlight  shining  on 
the  poverty-stricken  shacks  of  the  beg- 
garly Irish  hamlets  or  as  the  snow- 
white  linen  woven  in  "the  Celtic  twi- 
light with  its  strange  and  beautiful  ap- 
paritions" by  the  persecuted,  sup- 
pressed and  hard-toiling  peasantry, 
which  gave  so  wonderful  expression  of 
"the  Celtic  genius  in  music  and  verse. 

The  work  is  an  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  music,  of  poetry  and  general 
culture  and  of  such  high  value,  that  it 
secures  for  the  author  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  "the  explorers  of  the 
human  soul." 


for  good  music  than  any  other  nation 
does,  no  matter,  if  the  music  comes 
from  abroad  or  is  home  product.  A 
statement  given  out  by  the  State  Music 
Teachers'  Association  shows  that  we 
spend  the  vast  sum  of  $600,000,0t»> 
on  this  noble  and  divine  art ;  that  is 
three  times  the  amount  spent  on  the 
navy  and  the  army.  Is  this  not  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  the  growing 
interest  in  music  in  the  United  States 
and  that  we  are  fast  becoming  a  mus- 
ical nation?  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  average  American  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  music,  today  hardly  a  town 
can  be  found  which  does  not  boast  of 
a  musical  organization.  Then  there  is 
no  doubt  that  through  the  mixing  of  so 
many  different  nationalities,  as  we  find 
them  here,  with  their  inherited  tradi- 
tions of  music  and  art,  future  genera- 
tions will  develop  a  musical  and  artis- 
tic style  all  there  own. 
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Life  Insurance  and  wKat  it  Means  to  Women 

A  Plain  Discussion  on  a  Matter  o{  Great  Importance 


By  J.  B.  Thomas 
of  iht  Norlhrves'ern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


MANY  years  ago  a  prominent  life  insurance 
company  circulated  a  leaflet  for  the  es- 
pecial benefit  of  women  of  a  certain  type. 
It  was  headed  "A  Woman's  Words  to  Women," 
and  its  purpose  was  to  prove,  by  means  of  a  heart- 
rending story,  the  utter  folly  of  the  woman  who 
opposed  her  husband's  taking  a  policy  of  insurance 
on  his  life  for  her  benefit.  With  the  new  century 
this  circular,  once  used  frequently  by  life  insurance 
agents,  fell  into  disuse,  for  the  woman  who  needed 
its  lesson  has  gone! 

Rare  is  the  wife  who  objects  to  becoming  the 
beneficiary  of  every  woman's  protection — her  great- 
est boon — a  policy  of  life  msurance.  That  she 
has  chosen  to  be  homemaker  and  bearer  of  children 
instead  of  breadwinner  is  reason  enough  for  her  to 
tactfully  encourage  her  husband  to  carry  for  her 
benefit  a  good  line  of  insurance  in  one  of  the  re- 
liable "old  line"  companies.  Usually  there  are 
other  reasons  and  in  the  good  old  fashioned  homes 
these  reasons  are  added  to  as  the  years  pass.  Every 
young  hopeful  is  another  motive  for  life  insurance 
protection. 

When  there  are  no  children  there  is  still  the 
most  potent  incentive  for  the  policy  of  insurance; 
for  the  young  man,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  becomes 
old;  the  virile  leader  of  men  of  today  loses  his 
strength  and  vigor;  his  hopes  of  accumulating  a 
competency  vanish  with  the  years,  and  the  policy 
which  was  taken  to  protect  the  bride  who  might 
become  a  widow,  is  the  support  of  the  aged  pair. 

If  you  seek  an  excuse  for  denying  yourself  the 
protection  of  life  insurance  the  excuse  is  easily 
found.  "Your  husband's  parents  lived  to  be  old," 
and  thus  you  argue  that  their  son  is  guaranteed  a 
long  life!  But  do  not  forget  that  your  neighbor, 
a  young  man  whose  ancestors  were  all  long  lived, 
only  last  week  fell  a  victim  pf  the  deadly  typhoid. 

Or  you  may  say,  "There  will  be  enough  for 
me  if  my  husband  is  taken  away  even  without  life 
insurance.' 

What  assurance  have  you  that  his  estate  will 
prove  to  be  the  income  producer  that  you  expect? 
Are  you  sure  that  a  policy  will  not  be  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  off  a  mortgage  or  paying 
other  obligations  of  which  you  may  not  be  aware 
until  the  estate  is  being  settled?  Are  you  guaran- 
teed that  your  own  property,  which  gives  you  such 
a  comfortable  sense  of  independence,  will  continue 
to  produce  a  living  income? 

You  may  feel  that  the  carrying  of  a  policy 
would  be  burdensome  to  yourself  and  your  hus- 
band. True  it  costs  self  denial  in  many  instances. 
No  one,  more  than  the  insurance  agent,  knows  the 
struggle  it  sometimes  takes  to  maintain  this  sacred 
protection  to  the  home.  Yet  what  satisfaction 
there  is  in  the  knowledge  that  every  payment  on 
even  an  Ordinary  Life  policy  is  so  much  added  to 
the  cash  reserve  fund  of  the  contract,  a  fund  you 
can  draw  upon  in  case  of  necessity,  without  for- 
feiting the  insurance!  The  local  manager  of  the 
company,  furthermore,  wants  to  keep  your  pohcy 
permanently  on  his  books,  and  it  is  very  often  the 
case  that  he  can  suggest  to  you  the  means  of  tid- 
ing over  a  year  when  it  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  your  policy  in  force. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  wo- 
man: Encourage  the  breadwinner  by  every  means 
in  your  power  in  the  securing  of  a  good  sized  pol- 
icy in  your  favor,  and  look  to  it  that  the  payments 
are  made  when  due. 

A  few  pointers,  from  one  who  has  for  many 


years  been  in  close  touch  with  thousands  of  policy- 
holders, may  be  of  value  to  women,  who  unfor- 
tunately are  often  not  possessed  of  much  informa- 
tion that  they  should  have  on  the  subject. 

Remember  that  every  man,  that  husband 
of  yours,  may  not  be  an  insurable  risk  next 
month,  because  of  some  illness  or  accident  now  un- 
foreseen. Physical  disabilities,  often  unsuspected 
by  the  applicant  himself,  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  rejection.  See  to  it  that  the  policy  is  secured 
before  too  late. 

Put  no  faith  in  fraternal  or  assessment 
associations.  They  are  not  required  by  law 
to  maintain  a  reserve  fund,  the  bulwark  of  "old 
line"  or  "regular"  companies,  and  will  not  give 
you  the  full  security  which  should  go  with  a  life 


insurance  contract. 

As  a  rule,  you  should  see  that  your 
name  is  in  the  policy,  as  beneficiary.  A  policy 
taken  by  your  husband  before  marriage,  or  even 
after,  may  be  found  at  his  death  to  read  payable 
to  his  "estate."  He  intended  it  for  you,  but 
thoughtlessly  failed  to  have  your  name  inserted. 
The  result  is  that  it  goes  through  probate  and  in- 
volves an  unnecessary  expense  for  fees,  if  there  is 
no  other  estate,  and  in  any  case  it  becomes  subject 
to  claims  of  possible  creditors,  while  a  policy  read- 
ing payable  to  you  is  paid  to  you  by  the  company 
without  delay,  expense  or  complication. 

Again,  encourage  every  man  to  take  a  good 
policy,  that  he  may  not  "Prove  much  in  his  vows, 
but  little  in  his  love." 


OTEL  MANX 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  MANX 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POPULAR  HOTEL 

Powell  Street,  bet.  Geary  and  OTarrell 

NOTED  FOR  ITS  COMFORTABLE  AND  LUXURIOUS  APPOINTMENTS 

AND  ITS  GENUINE  HOMELIKE  ATMOSPHERE 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  LADIES    TRAVELLING    ALONE  OR 
UNATTENDED.    ALSO  TO  PARTIES  OF  LADIES,  TO 
WHOM  SPECIAL  RATES  ARE  GIVEN 


Excellent  Restaurant 
in  connection.  Circu- 
lating ice  water  in 
every  room. 

"MEET  ME  AT  THE 
MANX" 


Nearest  to  Everything. 


Take  our  Busses  or 
Geary  Street  cars  from 
Ferry  or  our  Busses  or 
Ellis  Street  cars  from 
Third  and  Townsend. 


Under  management 

Chester  W.  Kelley 


E^ERY WOMAN 
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'HEADQUARTERS' 

UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 

COATS 
BATHING 

SUITS 
KNITTED 
SPECIALTIES 

As  Well  as 

Athletic  Apparel 
Gymnasium  Suits 
Bath  Robes  and 
Lounging  Gowns 

All  Moderately 
Priced 


ERANTliVUTrOSISl 


MANZANITA  HALL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 
An  accredited  school  preparing  boys  for 
entrance    to    the   universities.    Next  term 
opens  August  25,  1914.    For  catalogue  and 
specific  information  address 

W.  H.  SHEDD,  Head  Master 


CLAYTON  HERRINGTON 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
HEARST  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


1  OR 

Representative  in  Congress 

4th  I^IS  I  RICT 

For  DEMOCRATIC  and 
Progressive  Nominations 

Henry  Colombat 

l».imar\  Aui.'.  2.=^.  l'»M  Election  Nov.  3.  t 

For  the  Principles  of  Progressive  Democracy 


E.  E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 
IMPORTER  DESIGNER 
376  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 


MISS  E.  O.  ALLEN 

MODES 
2007  BUCHANAN  STREET 
Apartment  5  San  Francisco 

Phone  Fillmore  1488 


Bella  Dorland  Jenkins  Helle  Gray  Linzee 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  ST.,        SAN  FRANCISCO 
California 
China,  White  and  Decorated 
Materials  Lessons  Given 

Firing  Daily 
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in  getting  his  forces  in  working  order  around  the 
San  Francisco  bay,  but  he  says  he  knows  the  game 
and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  ready  too 
soon.  He  is  counting  on  support  from  the  women, 
for  whom  he  valiantly  labored  in  the  days  gone 
by.  It  was  a  Democratic  State  Convention  that 
first  endorsed  equal  suffrage  in  Cahfornia,  and  all 
of  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson's  claims  will  not  change 
history.  Mr.  Curtin  was  on  hand  when  several 
things  were  done  and  he  knows.  He  is  an  old 
line  Democrat  and  Muse  or  no  Muse  will  not  flirt 
with  any  other  party.  He  has  many  warm  friends 
in  the  Bourbon  ranks,  who  believe  he  will  do  more 
to  worry  Mr.  Johnson  than  any  other  man. 

Sidney  Van  Wyck  of  San  Francisco  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  California 
families  and  he  is  on  the  water  wagon.  Not  that 
he  is  making  Statewide  prohibition  one  of  his  plat- 
form planks,  not  by  any  manner  of  means.  He 
has  a  scheme  entirely  his  own  and  it  is  irrigation 
that  is  his  specialty.  He  says  that  what  California 
needs  more  than  any  thing  is  a  Governor  who  is 
interested  in  California  and  not  so  much  in  political 
futures.  He  has  a  most  convincing  story  of  what 
could  be  done  in  this  State  with  just  the  water  that 
goes  to  waste  every  spring  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  if  he  were  enabled  to  carry  out  his 
ideals  he  would  certainly  make  our  hillsides  blos- 
som as  a  rose.  He  has  devotees  among  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  take  it  alto- 
gether his  campaign  is  not  to  be  called  a  joke  by 
any  means.  He  says  he  always  gets  more  ap- 
plause from  business  men  and  farmers  than  he  does 
from  politicians. 

This  is  the  manner  of  the  wooing  of  the  Muse 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  against  Hiram  Johnson,  five 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans,  not  to  mention  a 
Socialist  and  a  Prohibitionist,  making  it  the  horrid 
old  thirteen  that  has  always  stood  for  bad  luck, 
so  that  whoever  is  nominated  to  stay  at  home  will 
have  a  good  explanation  of  how  he  also  ran. 


PROMINENT   WOMEN    GIVE  THEIR 
REASONS    FOR  SUPPORTING 
FRANCIS     V.  KEESLING. 
REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 
FOR  GOVERNOR 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Francis  V.  Keesling  headquarters, 
the  letters  quoted  having  been  written  endorsing 
the  candidacy  of  Keesling  for  Governor: 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  North- 
Whitcomb : 

"I  endorse  Mr.  Francis  V.  Keesling  for  Gov- 
ernor of  this  great  State  because  he  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, a  logical  candidate.  He  is  a  Californian, 
and,  as  a  self  made  man,  has  made  a  'good  job' 
of  it.  He  has  a  clear,  judicial  mind,  is  a  success- 
ful man  of  business,  can  view  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion fairly,  and  can  debate  a  policy  of  public  in- 
terest and  respect  his  opponent. 

"Further,  he  is  an  honorable  husband  and  a 
kind  father." 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Flynn: 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE -LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 
450  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

PIANIST— TEACHER 

Pupi!   of   Philip   Scharwenka.    Felix  Drcyschock, 
Albert   Friedenthal,    Berlin.  Germany 

Studio: 

16    J  OICE  STREET 
Near  Pine  and  Powell 
Phone  Douglas  3696 


"I  am  supporting  Francis  V.  Keesling  because 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  true  Republican,  who  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  great  tenets  of  that 
party,  and  the  exponent  of  all  they  mean.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  whose  business  acumen,  in- 
terpedity,  and  executive  ability  fit  him  for  the  hon- 
orable position  of  trust  which  he  seeks.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  extravagant  management 
of  the  State's  finances  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  I 
beheve  Mr.  Keesling's  deep  study  of  these  matters 
make  him  the  logical  nominee  for  Governor.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  Mr.  Keesling,  if  elected, 
will  give  a  safe,  sane  and  business  like  administra- 
tion to  all  the  people  of  this  great  State,  and  keep 
the  Bull  Moose  season  forever  closed." 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton: 
"I  am  supporting  Mr.  Francis  V.  Keesling  for 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  because 
is  a  man  with  a  purpose — a  man  who  has 
hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star  for  the  good  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  is  willing  to  take  aboard 
all  those  who  have  a  truly  loyal  desire  to  benefit 
this  State  of  Gold. 

"He  is  a  man  whose  integrity  and  singleness 
of  purpose  are  respected  and  felt  alike  by  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
great  personal  magnetism  will  overcome  many  ef- 
forts for  the  personal  gain  of  others  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  State,  and  California  will  be  assured 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  sister  States,  thus 
bringing  prosperity. 

"The  people  of  California  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  their  State  to  elect  Francis  V.  Keesling  as 
their  gubernatorial  representative." 


the 
he 


FRANK  J.  ROBERTS  OF  LONG  BEACH 

By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Penny 
Former  President  of  the  Long  Beach  Ehell  Club 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  be  sincere  as  a 
woman  if  I  did  not  speak  a  word  for  my  friend, 
Frank  C.  Roberts  of  Long  Beach. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Roberts  knows  more 
about  the  political  needs  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  California  than  do  any  of  his  opponents. 

Since  he  came  to  manhood  Frank  Roberts  has 
been  voting,  working  and  writing  for  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  is  kindly  and  broad  in  tempera- 
ment, but  with  a  newspaper  man's  instinctive  dis- 
like for  the  false  and  ephermeral.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  the  Long  Beach  Telegram  and  the  Pasa- 
dena News;  but  he  worked  his  way  to  these  posi- 
tions from  a  cub  in  the  repertorial  rooms,  and  he 
has  seen  life  when  it  has  been  turned  wrong  side 
up.  It  has  not  left  him  cynical,  but  has  broad- 
ened his  susceptibilities.  He  writes  with  a  trenchant 
pen,  talks  with  the  rapid  stab-truth  fashion  of  the 
newspaper  man,  and  he  is  the  quickest  of  the  quick 
to  detect  the  flaws  and  the  flat  wheels  of  hysterical 
reform. 

True  womanhood  he  has  always  revered  as  the 
Republican  party  has  always  revered  it,  by  practi- 
cal acts,  such  as  the  making  of  the  home  a  happy 
one  by  bringing  prosperity  into  it.  Mere  words  in- 
jected into  any  party  platform  as  a  sustaining 
clause  to  woman's  importance  in  politics,  are  as 
"Sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal"  compared 
with  the  achievements  of  a  party  that  brings  with 
it  a  business  prosperity.  For  the  woman  is  happy 
when  the  home  is  not  gripped  by  that  brain-stifling 
fear  of  debt  and  deprivation.  Near  to  every  wo- 
man is  a  child,  a  citizen  in  the  making,  a  child 
which  is  her  own  or  for  whom  she  things  and  plans. 
We  are  not  growing  oranges  and  sugar  beets  and 
olives  and  lemons  in  this  wondrous  Southland,  but 
children,  which  are  the  quintessence,  the  last  prod- 
uct, the  highest  fruit  of  our  endeavor. 

And  when  the  products  of  the  soil  are  made 
profitless,  or  very  nearly  so,  through  legislation  in- 
imical to  it,  women  suffer,  and  children  are  born  in 
a  sphere  which  restricts  and  constricts  their  develop- 
ment, the  development  which  God  intended  for 
them. 
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has  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Were  these  gloomy  predictions  jus- 
tifiable by  what  we  know  of  civilized 
beings,  what  reason  exists  that,  when 
a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  the  will 
of  the  husband  should  determine  the 
matter?  Sex  is  a  mere  accident  of 
birth — a  physical  difference,  not  a 
quality  of  either  mind  or  character, 
and  should  not,  therefore,  in  and  of 
tself,  confer  superior  rights.  It  is 
ime  that  education  and  training  de- 
elop  skill  in  business  affairs,  but  my 
joint  is  that  the  education  and  train- 
ng  which  confer  skill  ought  not  to  be 
arbitrarily  restricted  to  one  class  of 
luman  beings,  and  that  if  they  are 
lot,  the  same  capacities  for  business 
nay  be  expected  from  women  as  from 
nen;  and  further,  that  as  skill  in  busi- 
ness affairs  results  in  power,  it  is  rank 
njustice  that  women  should  be  denied 
he  opportunity  to  acquire  that  power 
nerely  because  they  are  women. 

The  political  power  which  has  come 
0  women  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Jnion,  and  especially  in  California, 
nables  them  to  make  such  modifica- 
ion  of  the  laws  of  property  as  will 
insure  their  complete  emancipation 
rom  that  economic  subjection  which 
s  the  hateful  source  of  much  of  the  in- 
ustice  they  endure.  Section  1  72  of 
he  Civil  Code  provides  that  "the  hus- 
and  has  the  management  and  control 
f  the  community  property,  with  the  like 
bsolute  power  of  disposition,  other 
nan  testamentary,  as  he  has  of  his  sep- 
late  estate."     It  should  be  amended 

0  as  to  embody  the  principle  that  the 
usband  and  the  wife  have  equal  rights 

1  the  management,  control  and  dis- 
position of  the  community  property, 
ind  that  neither  may  encumber  or  dis- 
pose it  against  the  will  of  the  other. 

'  By  Section  1401  of  the  Civil  Code 
le  husband  takes,  on  his  wife's  death, 
//  the  community  property,  whereas 
ection  1402  gives  the  wife  but  one- 
alf  of  it,  if  the  husband  die  first, 
hese  two  provisions  of  our  law 
hould  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
ghts  of  the  husband  and  the  wife  ab- 
jlutely  equal.  As  they  now  stand 
ley  embody  barbarous  legal  doctrines 
■  hich  the  intelligence  of  our  people 
as  long  since  outgrown 

They  are  essentially  unjust,  and 
ught  to  be  replaced  by  laws  expres- 
ve  of  "a  principle  of  perfect  equality, 
dmitting  no  power  or  privilege  on  the 
ne  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other. 


Real  Estate  Brokers 

LEASING 
SELLING 

San  Francisco 
Residences,  Flats  and 
Apartments 

M.  V.  B.  Mac  Adam  Co 

Incorporated 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Taking  tlie  Rest  Cure 
at  Home 

SOME  SENSIBLE  SUGGES- 
TIONS THAT  WILL 
HELP  WOMEN 

THERE  is  much  talk  always 
about  the  "Rest  Cure,"  as 
though  to  rest  were  not  a  cure 
in  itself  where  both  body  and  brain 
have  been  overtaxed.  But  it  is  not  to 
rest  by  just  lying  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  literally  doing  nothing; 
the  leaving  undone  all  the  small  needed 
things  of  daily  life  or  the  casting  upon 
others  the  burdens  one  should  feel 
obliged  to  carry. 

The  woman  who  really  wishes  to 
rest  may  continue  to  perform  her  du- 
ties, whatever  they  may  be,  if  she  but 
strives  to  use  a  little  judgment  in  the 
doing. 

As  an  aid  to  preserving  her  beauty, 
which  is  or  should  be  a  consideration 
worth  while  in  every  woman's  life,  a 
while  each  day  should  be  devoted  to 
resting  her  body,  but  there  are  many 
who  find,  or  think  they  find,  this  an  im- 
possibility. They  say  they  can  not  make 
time  for  even  five  minutes,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  few  minutes  they  could  de- 
vote to  this  great  conservation  of  the 
clearness  of  complexion,  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes  and  the  general  conditions 
of  health  are  given  over  to  excitements 
that  in  themselves  are  tiring. 

For  the  working  woman,  in  the  sense 
that  she  must  spend  hours  in  a  close 
office,  there  is  always  the  ten  mintues 
for  her  to  entirely  relax,  to  make  her- 
self comfortable  by  placing  a  cushion 
behind  the  back  and  one  behind  the 
head;  to  close  her  eyes  and  pass  the 
finger  tips  as  gently  as  possible  over 
the  lids;  to  keep  them  closed  without 
nervous  tremors,  and  for  those  few  mo- 
ments to  forget  that  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine was  ever  invented  or  that  letters 
ever  had  to  be  copied,  sealed  and 
mailed.  Right  at  first  this  will  seem 
almost  an  impossibility  to  the  whirling, 
over-wrought  brain,  but  if  the  effort  is 
not  so  made  as  to  become  a  trial,  in 
time  the  soothing  effects  will  be  felt 
and  the  comfort  is  that  each  succeeding 
effort  becomes  easier. 

The  Bus^  Housereije 

Here  is  a  greater  chance  for  the 
short  intervals  that  may  be  so  valuable 
if  taken  advantage  of.  During  the 
time  the  children  of  the  family  are 
sleeping,  which  should  be  every  day 
and  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day, 
their  mother  need  not  try  to  go  to  bed, 
as  the  meaning  is  usually  accepted,  for 
as  sure  as  she  does  the  troubled  nap 
will  be  constantly  interrupted  by  calls 
in  various  ways. 

But  she  can  bathe  her  face,  hands 
and  feet  in  cool  water;  put  on  a  loose 
wrapper  without  any  sleeves  and  leave 
off  underclothing  that  is  weighty.  Then 
to  sit  in  a  cane  chair,  with  a  high  stool 
or  other  chair  upon  which  the  feet  may 
be  elevated,  to  loosen  her  hair,  slip  on 
only  light  slippers  and  lie  perfectly 
quiet  for  even  fifteen  minutes  will  prove 
the  very  help  she  needs.  If  too  nerv- 
ous— and  many  women  are — to  sit 
with  closed  eyes  for  even  thirty  seconds. 


For 

Distinctive 

Individuality 

and 

Exclusiveness 

—  In  — 

TAILORED  GOWNS 

AFTERNOON  GOWNS 

EVENING  GOWNS 

WRAPS,  ETC. 
—  Call  on  — 

H.  KRAMER 

117  Grant  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dr.  Dys'  Sachets  de  Toilette  | 

Dr.  Dys,  tlie  famous  I'rench  Skin  Specialist,  known  M 

all  over  linrope,  has  given  to  the  feminine  world  his  r 

wonderful  Sachets  de  Toilette,  which  are  the  beau-  © 

tifiers  par  excellence,  to  retain  youth  and  beauty.  % 

These  Sachets  have  been  used  and  appreciated  also  T 

by  New  York  society  women  for  the  last  decade  and  ^ 

now  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  seem  to  be  alive  a 

to  the  fact  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  any  cli-  j 
mate,  which  is  hard  on  a  delicate  complexion,  if  they 

use  Dr.  Dys'  preparations.  9| 

Darsy's  week-end  box,     Etui  Mignon,  containing;  ^ 

1  of  Ur.  Dys'  best  preparations,  will  give  a  fair  trial  of  Sachets,  f 
ms  and  Lotions  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receii^t  of  $2.00. 


^e\ei 
Crea 


K  Dr.  Dy^'  interesting  booklet,  "Mure  Th.-m   lieautiful."  .•^ent  free. 

I  V.  DARSY,  Dept.  E  ,  14  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 
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366  GEARY  STREET 

Ju!>t  aliovc  the  .St.  Frnnci.s  Hotel 


1^^^^^^  ^^^^HTl^^^  When  in  San  Francisco 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  t°  most  Ce'ebrated  French 

I^^^H^^^B  ^  ^^^^         Restaurant    in    California,    famous    for  its 

_   ~  M  A    I  unexcelled   Cooking  and   Moderate  Prices. 

^      m  '  Strictly  high  class. 

Wk     m        A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Travelling  Alone 
M  Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

■  ■  CLUB  BREAKFASTS  Served  Daily  at 
■  25c— 35c— 50c 

■  I  And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON, 
I  with  Red  or  White  Wine,  at  50c 

I       I  This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity 

I  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 

■  I  SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c 
•  SUNDAY  $1.00 

B  Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine— a  Dinner 

_  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 

Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 

■  ■   Bl  CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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a  book  of  some  sort  may  be  placed  so 
it  can  be  easily  scanned  until  the  weary 
eyelids  close  of  themselves.  To  lose 
consciousness  for  half  a  minute  revives 
and  rests  any  one. 

As  aids  to  securing  the  restful  feel- 
ing that  will  effectually  prevent  con- 
stant movement,  a  bath  with  a  little 
camphor  in  it  helps  wonderfully,  for 
one  thing,  and  just  a  spraying  of  cool 
water,  letting  it  dry  on  the  body,  is  an- 
other easily  tried.  The  value  of  cool 
water  in  allaying  nervousness  is  at- 
tested by  medical  men  everywhere,  and 
its  virtue  lies  as  much  in  the  being  able 
to  try  it  without  cost  as  in  anything 
else. 

Tired  and  worn  women  with 
frazzled  nerves  go  to  high-priced  sani- 
tariums, as  well  as  to  all  sorts  of  heal- 
ing and  soothing  "springs,"  where  they 
pay  enormously  for  exactly  the  same 
privileges  they  would  enjoy  in  their 
own  homes  if  they  would  but  be  con- 
tent. 

The  Nervous  IVoman  of  Society 
The  woman  who  has  been  exhaust- 
ing her  vitality  by  constant,  never-end- 
ing rounds  of  the  gay  social  life,  with 
its  many  afternoons  at  clubs,  cards  and 
receptions,  often  breaks  down  when 
the  heat  of  the  summer  months  finds 
her  with  lowered  vitality  and  little 
power  of  resistance.  Her  nerves  are 
gone  to  pieces;  her  flesh  is  flabby  and 
her  skin  grown  muddy  and  filled  v/  th 
various  blotches,  or  else  pasty  with  the 
too-evident  lack  of  pure,  rich  blood  to 
fill  the  veins. 


If  she  goes  to  a  resort  where  the 
hours  demand  constant  change  of  cos- 
tume and  where  excitement  runs  high 
even  if  in  different  channels,  she  will 
not  find  herself  any  better  when  the 
next  social  season  sets  in.  What  she 
really  needs  is  absolute  rest  and  that 
she  can  have  better  right  in  her  own 
well  appomted  home  than  elsewhere. 
Not  that  the  change  to  some  other  cli- 
mate and  other  surroundings  will  not 
help,  but  that  during  the  first  two 
months  of  heat  she  can  recuperate  bet- 
ter by  the  quiet  she  can  command  in 
her  own  house  than  at  any  resort  where 
demands  are  made  upon  her  strength 
and  time. 

Later  in  the  season  a  few  weeks  at 
seaside  or  mountain  resorts  will  com- 
plete the  cure.  For  the  next  thirty 
days,  however,  a  shady  room  or  piazza, 
some  good  reading  matter,  a  tonic 
bath  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  plain, 
nourishing  food  and  absence  of  excite- 
ment will  be  the  real  "Rest  Cure"  of 
which  we  read  so  much. 


How  to  Keep  Well 

MATTERS    PERTINENT  TO 
HYGIENE,  SANITATION 
AND  PREVENTION 
OF  DISEASES 

DIPHTHERIA  is  not  the 
scourge  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  But  the  price  of  every 
advance  is  discontent.  We  are  dis- 
contented with   the  present  diphtheria 


rate,  and  out  of  this  discontent  will 
come  as  great  an  advance  in  the  next 
twenty  years  as  the  last  twenty  years 
witnessed. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  heard 
of  the  Von  Behring  method  of  vac- 
cinating children  against  diphtheria. 
The  New  York  health  department  has 
been  giving  the  method  a  pretty  thor- 
ough tryout.  It  injects  a  mixture  of 
toxin  and  antitoxin  under  the  skin.  In 
the  mixture  the  toxin  is  lightly  stronger 
than  the  antitoxin,  though  they  are 
nearly  in  balance.  The  amount  in- 
jected is  small,  about  seven  drops,  and 
the  amount  of  antitoxm  injected  is  far 
below  the  1000  units  injected  under 
the  old  plan.  The  injection  is  re- 
peated in  seven  days,  and  a  third  in- 
jection may  be  given. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over 
the  older  one  is  that  it  produces  an  ac- 
tive immunity  instead  of  a  passive  im- 
munity. In  an  active  immunity  the 
patients  fights  back  again  the  germs 
and  their  toxin.  In  passive  immunity 
the  antitoxin  injected  neutralizes  the 
toxin  present.  Therefore  an  active 
immunity  is  both  more  effective  and 
longer  lived. 

The  Von  Behring  method  is  also 
much  cheaper.  The  antitoxin  bills  of 
a  city  health  department  are  heavy, 
even  when  it  pays  only  20  cents  per 
thousand  for  antitoxin,  as  against  the 
drug  store  price  of  $1.50  per  thousand 
units. 

This  is  the  first  report  from  Amer 
ica  on  the  Von  Behring  method  of 
vaccinating  against  diphtheria,   but  it 


sustains  the  many  favorable  reports  of 
Europe. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  feeding 
of  patients  with  typhoid  fever  the 
views  expressed  were  all  in  favor 
of  freer  feeding  than  under  the  old 
milk  diet  plan.  Dr.  Edsall  thought 
that  whenever  the  digestion  was  dis- 
turbed the  proper  plan  was  dietetic 
rest.  No  food  at  all  should  be  given 
for  a  while,  and  then  nothing  but  milk 
for  a  few  days.  The  digestion  having 
been  restored,  the  diet  should  be  in- 
creased. 

A  patient  with  typhoid  fever  burns 
up  35  per  cent  more  fuel  than  a  well 
person.  If  he  cannot  burn  food  he 
burns  his  own  tissues.  Some  of  the  fat 
thrown  in  the  fire  does  not  count ;  for 
instance,  the  excess  of  fat.  But  un- 
fortunately the  fire  consumes  some 
highly  necessary  tissues,  such  as  heart 
muscle  and  brain  cells. 

By  feeding  more  food  as  fuel  some 
of  these  important  cells  are  saved;  or, 
to  put  it  in  the  words  of  the  doctors, 
there  is  less  emaciation,  less  delirium, 
and  less  heart  weakness,  and  con- 
valescence is  more  rapid. 

Experiments  show  that  more  food 
does  not  mean  more  fever.  Drs.  Cole- 
man and  Barker  thought  the  patients 
should  have  more  sugars  and  starches 
and  less  fat.  Dr.  Edsall  agreed  that 
typhoid  patients  with  good  digestions 
should  be  more  freely  fed  and  that  the 
increase  should  be  in  cereals,  breads 
and  sweets. 


IF  YOU  ARK 


DEAF 


Then  here  is  your  opportunity. 
No  man  can  hold  his  own  in  the 
battle  of  life'  against  this  great 
disadvantage.  We  treat  deaf- 
ness by  the  most  recent  scientific 
methods  known  to  specialists  in 
Europe  or  America  and  with 
wonderful  success.  Honest, 
scientific,  successful  treatment. 
No  humbug;  no  quackery.  Men 
and  women  who  have  been  deaf 
for  many  years  now  hear  as  well 
as  they  ever  did. 

FREE 

Consultation  and  expert  opinion 
of  your  case. 

Pacific  Aural  Institute 

Suite  719-720-721  Westbank  Bldg. 
830  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Office  Hours,  10  a.  m.  t<i  4  \i.  m. 
.Sundays,   10  to  12. 
ICvcnings    by  appointment. 
Plione  r,arfR-l(l  7437. 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

— there  is  an  atniospliere  of  refinement  aboard  this 
train,  not  u.sually  fonnd  on  railroad  trains — 

— it's  the  equipment,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  40th  and  San 
ral)lo  Avenue,  Oakland 

.Santii  IV  City  Offices 

(i7:t  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Kearny  315 
1418  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Lakeside  425 


Yosemite 
National 
Park 

(Open  All  the  Year) 

Yosemite  Valley 


California's 

Great  Scenic  Attraction 

and  Vacation  Place 


VISITORS  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  SHOULD  NOT  FAIL 
TO  SEE  THIS  GRAND  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  —  ITS 
MASSIVE  WALLS  AND 
DOMES,  ITS  STUPENDOUS 
WATERFALLS,  ITS  SNOW- 
CAPPED MOUNTAIN 
PEAKS. 

A  Galaxy  Unsurpassed 

THIS  IS  NOW  A  QUICK 
COMFORTABLE  TRIP  VIA 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

FROM 

MERCED,  CAL. 

ASK  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER  OR  CONSULT 
ANY  RAILROAD  AGENT 


TO  LOVELY  JAPAN 

The  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossom  and  Wistaria 
To  the  Fascinating  Orient,  with  all  its  glamour  and  mystery,  the  most  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  way  is  via 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

(Oriental  Steamship  Co.) 

The  newest,  finest  equipped  and  most  m:;dern  steamships  on  the  Pacific.  Every- 
things  for  your  convenience  and  luxury. 

FLEET:  Triple  screws  turbine  express  steamers,  "Chiyo  Maru,"  "Shinyo 
Maru,"  "Tenyo  Maru,"  22,000  tons,  21  knots.  "Hong  Kong  Maru,"  "Nippon 
Maru,"  11,000  tons,  17  knots.  Full  information  concerning  the  Orient,  with 

illustrated  literature,  free  on  request. 

W.  H.  AVERY,  Assistant  General  Manager 
W.  H.  MAGEE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


B8/,'ga.i8<:^l>gjji>l 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI  —  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  — A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


R.  M.  S. 
TAHITI 

I  2.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
MOANA 

10,000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
WILLOCHRA 

12.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
AORANGI 

8.000  tons 
displacement 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI,  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $  I  35  First  Class 
Rales  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  (Wellington)— $1  78.75  Single;  $267.50  Round  Trip. 
AUSTRALIA  (Sydney)— $200.00  Single;  $300.00  Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR — Tahiti.  Rarotonga.  Wellington.  N.  Z.,  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland.  Suva.  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class,  $325. 
ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE  PACIFIC— San  Francisco  to  Tahiti.  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z..  Sydney. 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane,   Thursday    Island,    thence  to  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class,  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR — From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti.  Rarotonga,  WeUington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney,  Australia, 
Java,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.  Round  trip  $555 

Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 
For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  Tvire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND,  ROLPH  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
Passenger  Office:     679  MARKET  STREET.     R.  S.  L.  Morris,  Passenger  Manager. 


Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


PORTLAND'S  newest  and  most 
.1,^^^^^  elaborately  appointed  hotel. 

Noted  for  its  quiet  elegance  and 
dignity.  Specially  appreciated  by  women 
traveling  alone.  Absolutely  fire  and  element 
proof.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city's 
theatrical^  social  and  commercial  activity. 
Two  beautiful  dining  rooms- — the  Crystal 
Room  and  the  Fountain  Grill.  All 
modern  conveniences. 


CARL  STANLEY,  -  -  Manager 
G.  KIRKE  DRURY,     -     Assistant  Manager 


KVEKYWOMAX  HAS 
CIIAX(iED  ITS  OF- 
FICES TO  THE  .MOST 
COXVEXIEXT  AXl) 
(^EXTRAL  LOCATIOX 
IX  SAX  FRAXCTSCO 
—THE  PHEEAX 
HllLDIXO 


/•;r/';/.'r\\'oi/.i.v  ex- 

TEXDS  A  COU'DIAI, 
IXVITATIOX  TO  ALL 
WHO  DELKiHT  IN 
;  LA  1)1  NO  A  <i()0!) 
MAOAZIXE.  TO  CAIJ- 
AT  ITS  NEW  IIOMK  IN 
'HE  PHELAX  Bl'ILD- 
IXG,  CORXER  MARKET 
STREET  AXl)  (iHANT 
AVKXT^E 
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Every  man  as  well  as  every 
woman  must  realize  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  retail  mat- 
ters go,  all  along  domestic 
lines,  lies  largely  in  the  hands 
of  women.  For  that  reason, 
EVERYWOMAN  is,  primar- 
ily and  logically,  the  best 
medium  for  advertising  that 
we  know  of.  For,  it  is  the 
only  paper  of  its  kind  pub- 
ished  anywhere,  and  has  a 
mission  and  a  field  all  its 
own. 

Our  purpose  in  building 
EVERYWOMAN  on  broad 
lines  was  to  reach  the  heart 
and  reason  of  reading 
women;  but  it  has  done  more 
than  that.  It  has  fully  as 
many  friends  among  men  as 
it  has  among  women.  So 
you  gain  from  all  advertising. 

With  our  change  of  head- 
:)uarters  EVERYWOMAN 
bas  also  inaugurated  a  most 
horough  system  for  the  care 
3f  its  rapidly  growing  circu- 
ation,  and  every  care  will  be 


LETTERS  TO  EVERYWOMAN   

NEUTRALITY    THAT    PASSETH  UNDERSTANDING  

By  Francis  I.  Francoeur 

PEACE— POEM    BY    INA  COOLBRITH   

THE  WORLD  AND  FOLK  IN  IT 

By  Lucy  White 

SCENES  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  RIVER   

THE    "RED   LIGHT"    ABATEMENT  LAW  

By  Judge  Clayton  Herrington 
WHO'S   WHO— AMONG   EARLY  CALIFORNIANS   ,  

By  Sarah  Connell 

CALIFORNIA— POEM  BY  SARAH  CARMICHAEL  

REASONS  WHY  FRANCIS  J.  HENEY  WANTS  THE  WOMEN'S  VOTES 
THE  WOMEN  OF  MEXICO  

By  Alice  Sweet  Link 
EDITORIAL  PAGES  OF  "EVERYWOMAN"  

By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
A  ONE  MAN  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY 

By  Staff  Correspondent 
MUSIC    NOTES    AND  COMMENTS   

By  J.  George  Jacobson 
SEUMAS  O'BRIEN   

By  Charles  Phillips 

NOTES   FROM   WESTERN  STUDIOS  

ARTISTS  AND  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  WEST  

By  Amedee  JouUin 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  TRAVELERS'  AID  OF  Y.  W.  C.  A  

By  Lena  Kohlmau 

CARING  FOR  OUR  VISITORS  

By  Albert  Vail 

A   BOHEMIA   GROVE  PLAY   

By  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach,  Associate  Editor 
THE    TEMPERANCE  QUESTION  

By  Rev.  Father  D.  0.  Crowley                 ,  . 
SOME  ADVANTAGES  IN  INSURANCE   

By  Staff  Correspondent 
DRY  FARMING  FOB  THE  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  . 

By  Louisa  McDermott 
CLUBS  AND  CLUBLIGHTS— EVERYWHERE 

By  Staff  Correspondent 
THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  CLUB  OF  SHANGHAI 

By  Mrs.  J.  J.  Connell 
WOMAN'S  CLUB  ACTIVITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  Amy  C.  Aubry 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  ENDORSES  JAMES  D.  PHELAN  FOR  UNITED 

STATES  SENATOR   

LITERATURE  OF  THE  FAB  NORTH  

By  Mary  E.  Hart 
INDIVIDUALITY   

By  A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D. 
PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE   

By  Mary  Fairbrother 

EVERYWOMAN'S  BOOK  SHELF  

RECENT  WORK  OF  THE  CIVIC  CENTER 

By  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner 

HERE   ARE   YOUR  CANDIDATES  

POLITICAL  OBSERVATIONS   
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taken  to  operate  this  end  of 
the  business  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods. 

For  the  benefit  of  adver- 
tisers we  can  state  with  much 
pride  that  the  increase  in  cir- 
culation of  EVERYWOMAN 
is  most  marked.  The  thor- 
ough corps  of  solicitors  now 
in  the  field  are  carrying  on 
their  work  energetically.  This 
means  that  circulation  is  be- 
ing solicited  not  only  on  the 
Coast,  but  throughout  the 
United  States.  Our  Eastern 
readers  number  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  circulation. 

We  are  now  establishing 
agencies,  both  for  circula- 
tion and  advertising,  all  over 
America  and  have  one  al- 
ready in  Shanghai. 

We  earnestly  solicit  good 
agents  in  every  town  and 
city,  and  desire  correspond- 
ence with  them  immediately. 

We  are  giving  you  a  good 
magazine  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  good  returns. 
Please  don't  forget  that ! 


h:  V  K  H  y  W  (}  .1/  .1  N  Fair  hn, 

Q/eRY^DNATI— = 

Letters  to  Everywoman  From  a  Few  of  its  Readers  Who 
Endorsed  Our  Views  in  the  Beginning  and  Do  So  Still 


April  15.  1914. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

That  every  good  fortune  be  with  Everywoman 
everywhere  and  always  is  my  hearty  wish. 

Ina  Coolbrith. 

^     ¥  ^ 

I  know  you  will  have  every  success,  and  am  look- 
ing forward  to  your  next  issue  with  great  interest. 
With  my  very  best  wishes. 

Always  cordially, 

Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman, 
Past  President  San  Francisco  District. 
Burlingame,  Cal.,  May  17,  1914. 

*      ¥  * 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Hoping  to  see  you  en  route  to  Chicago.  Every- 
woman is  surely  a  fine  representative  of  the  women 
of  today. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
President  California  Federation 

of  Women's  Clubs. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

2901  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  May  10. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  have  indeed  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  paper.  I  will  speak  of  it  wherever  I  have 
an  opportunity,  and  can  perhaps  help  you  in  that 
way. 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.  V.  Colby, 
President  Alameda  District,  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

San  Francisco,  May  13,  1914. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

We  both  want  to  congratulate  you  and  wish  you 
the  biggest  kind  of  success  in  your  undertaking. 
Am  talking  Everywoman  with  all  1  meet. 

Cordially, 

Fannie  Ferral, 
Widow  of  the  lale  Judge  Ferral. 

The  Vittoria  Colonna  Club, 

San  Francisco. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Allow  me  to  aeain  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  fine  May  number. 

Cordially, 
Mariana  Bertola,  M.  D.,  President. 

Dear  Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur: 

\'our  strong,  clean  paper  I  heartily  endorse  and 
wish  you  great  success. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 

of  the  California  Pioneers. 


San  Francisco. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  newspaper. 
Everywoman  has  a  definite  place  and  with  your 
high  aims  and  ideals  you  are  well  equipped  to 
handle  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary  S.  Merrill, 
Chairman  National  Red  Cross. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  15,  1914. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  emi- 
nent success  of  the  new  issue  of  Everywoman  under 
your  masterly  direction.  Indeed,  now  as  ever  be- 
fore, I  regard  the  name  of  this  journal  as  all  potent 
in  the  work  set  before  it.  The  name  Everywoman 
positively  obviates  any  possibility  that  it  shall  ever 
be  a  class  publication,  but  insures  it  universal  recog- 
nition in  the  business  world  as  an  excellent  medium 
for  publicity  the  world  over. 

Yours  cordially, 

Clara  Shortridge  Foltz. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Yours  for  a  clean  and  fearless  paper. 

Charman  and  Jack  London. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

You  have  convictions  and  ideals.  You  are  able 
to  express  them  with  lucidity  and  power.  With 
all  my  heart  I  wish  well  to  Everywoman. 

Charles  F.  Aked. 

Hargrave  Apartments, 

Los  Angeles,  1914. 
I  am  so  glad  your  paper  has  enlarged,  as  I  know 
Mrs.  Foltz  very  well.    I  wish  you  the  greatest  suc- 
cess now  and  always. 

Ever  heartily  yours, 
(Mrs.  Andrew  W. )  Kate  B.  Francisco, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Friday  Morning 
Club,  Auditor  California  Federation 
Women's  Clubs. 

238  San  Jose  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
My  dear  Mrs.  r  rancoeur: 

1  am  chagrined  to  have  to  admit  that  my  copy 
of  Everywoman  disappeared  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  look  it  over.     If  at  your  leisure  you  will  mail 
me  another  copy  I  shall  be  glad  to  cover  expense 
and  to  send  you  a  word  of  commendation. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
Very  sincerely, 
(Mrs.  E.  D.)  Helen  M.  Knight, 
Recording  Secretary  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  copy  you  sent 
me  of  Everywoman,  which  appears  to  be  a  very 
creditable  publication.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  keep  up  the  good 
standard  you  have  attained  in  this  first  number  and 
to  excel  it  if  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  in  m>  subscription  for 
copies. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

May  9,  1914. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  found  among  my  mail  on  my  return  your 
charming  first  edition  of  Everywoman.  It  is  indeed 
a  fine  magazine.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  splen- 
did ability  as  magazine  editor.  You  are  truly  in 
your  place.  You  have  set  for  yourself  a  very  high 
standard  in  this  number,  which  is  so  beautiful,  but 
I  know  you  will  never  fall  below  and  I  wish  for  you 
and  for  Everywoman  unbounded  success. 

Laura  Y.  Pinney, 
First  Vice-President  Pacific 
Woman's  Press  Association, 
Vice-President  Author's  Congress. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  shall  certainly  speak  a  good  word  for  Every 
woman  at  any  and  all  times. 

Cordially, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet, 
Vice-President  California  Federation 
Women's  Clubs 

Los  Angeles,  May  18,  1914. 

San  Francisco,  May  20,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  L.  Francoeur,  Editor  Everywoman, 

San  Francisco. 
My  dear  Mrs.  r  rancoeur : 

I  wish  you  every  success  with  your  paper,  which 
strikes  me  as  live  and  wide-awake. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  S.  S.  Dutton, 
Pastor  First  Unitarian  Church. 

San  Francisco,  May  8,  1914. 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor  Everywoman, 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Madam: 

I  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the  first  number  of 
Everywoman — excellent  in  style  and  appearance. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  few  subscriptions  with  a 
list  of  names  and  check  to  cover. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  am, 
^  ours  very  truly, 

James  D.  Phelan. 


rage  three 
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Answering  the  deputation  that  had  come  to  him, 
protesting  in  the  name  of  their  Belgian  countrymen 
and  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the  enormities 
committed  at  Louvain  and  elsewhere  in  Belgium 
by  the  German  invader.  President  Wilson  the 
other  day  said: 

"The  day  of  accounting  will  come  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  assemble  to  determine  a  set- 
tlement. What  such  a  plan  cannot  compass,  the 
opinion  of  mankmd,  the  final  arbiter  m  such  mat- 
ters, will  supply." 

The  President  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  had  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
atrocities  alleged  against  the  Germans  had  really 
been  committed.  His  high  office,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  forbade  that  he  should.  He  meant 
to  indicate  that  there  would  be  no  escape  m  the 
forum  of  history  from  the  verdict  that  would  be 
pronounced  agamst  the  instigator  and  abettor  of 
the  Great  Crime  that  is  now  being  enacted  in 
Europe. 

The  President  on  another  occasion  had  warned 
his  countrymen  against  that  insidious  breach  of  the 
neutrality  he  besought  us  all  to  observe  which  is 
embraced  in  the  idea  of  "taking  sides."  There 
are  many  of  us  who  admire  Mr.  Wilson  without 
stint  who  would  like  to  follow  his  counsel  in  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter,  though  it  is  clear  that 
no  man  with  the  capacity  for  thought  is  today 
without  some  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
catastrophe.  However,  it  seems  the  Americans  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  observe  even  the  letter  of  the 
President's  advice,  unless  we  are  to  sit  silent  while 
a  vociferous  campaign  of  mendacity  and  tergiver- 
sation is  carried  on  through  a  servile  press  afraid 
of  its  German  subscribers  which  gives  space  to  the 
most  outrageous  assertions  designed  to  clear  the 
Arch  Criminal  from  the  responsibility  of  his  crime. 
If  the  subjects,  and  former  subjects,  of  the  German 
( mperor  will  insist  on  filling  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers  with  special  pleas  for  their  master. 
It  is  high  time  that  others,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
and  in  order  that  that  public  opinion  to  which  the 
President  referred  may  not  be  corrupted  with  error, 
should  iterate  and  reiterate  the  salient  and  damn- 
ing facts  that  fix  upon  him,  and  upon  him  alone, 
the  responsibility  for  the  greatest  catastrophe  that 
has  befallen  mankind  within  historic  times. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  story  of  Servian 
and  Austrian  jealousies.  It  does  not  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  this  argument  whether  Servian  officials 
had  a  hand  in  the  conspiracy  that  led  to  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Austrian  archduke.  What  matters  is 
that  Austria,  having  become  convinced  that  such 
was  the  fact,  demanded  reparation,  not  after  the 
fashion  of  one  sovereign  nation  requiring  redress  of 
another,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  highwayman 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  Servian 
government,  prejudged  at  Vienna,  was  bidden  to 
do  certain  things,  and  bidden  to  do  them  within 
twenty-four  hours.  To  all  these  things  it  agreed 
in  the  name  of  peace  with  the  exception  of  one. 


A'  raiicoijui' 


Our  Great  California  Poet 
Calls  for  Peace 


By  In.\  Cooi-hkitii. 

Jjdvr,  poised  for  nadi)  fllnhf. 
Niiddj/  as  morning  lighl, 

Brif/lil  and  as  britf  his  sfaij, 
Hojx  iriili  all  tiring  iv':ug. 
Fair  as  tin  fhiau  rs  of  Spring, 

Fh  (  ling  as  lln  g. 

■log,  with  cliisiri'  gtcatn. 
Flitting  o\r  li/'(  's  dull  stream, 

Swift  as  the  tides  that  run: 
Flower  that  a  dag  e)ulwres. 
False  flight  tin  foot  that  litres. 
Gain  that  ito  htarl  stctires, 

Los!  sooit  as  trait! 


Ina  Coolbrith 

Thott  oitlg.  ttditt  of  tnien, 
\Vtiit(st,  teillt   t)rotf  serene, 

Soft  pinions  furled  iti  rtst; 
Fair  as  Ihg  lilits  are. 
Shining,  a  p.red  star, 

I'hssing  aitd  tdrst. 

.]/<    ill   Ihg  sttll  arms  tittl, 
Fr(s(itcf  most  beaiitiftd! 

Captire  mt/  sotit,  nittise. 
On  titg  l>r(asl   ti  iid(  fitrd , 
Saf(  front  lif<  's  tcmptsis  trild, 
Fold  itt( ,  (I  tfcarg  eltitd, 

Atit/i'l  id  F((ice. 


and  that  one,  the  submission  to  which  involved  an 
abnegation  of  her  sovereignty,  she  offered  to  submit 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  tribunal  of  The  Hague. 
The  one  thing  she  balked  at  was  that  Austria,  an 
alien  power,  should  have  representation  on  the 
court  that  was  to  try  the  alleged  conspirators 
against  whom  Austria  had  made  indictment.  The 
demand  was  a  preposterous  one,  and  that  Austria 
knew  it  was  preposterous  and  inadmissible  was 
shown  in  her  refusal  to  discuss  it.  At  once  she 
declared  war. 

it  was  realized  in  Russia,  as  it  was  realized 
throughout  the  wodd.  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 
would  make  but  one  mouthful  of  Servia  if  she  were 
permitted  to  have  her  way.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Vienna  declared  she  had  no  territorial  aims, 
that  she  simply  meant  to  discipline  the  Belgrade 
government.  After  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
flouted  the  powers  of  Europe,  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  solemn  obligations,  had  absorbed  Bosnia 
and  Herzogovina,  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
her  asseverations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Teu- 
tonic government  at  Vienna  on  that  occasion 
showed  the  same  cynical  disregard  to  its  plighted 
faith  that  the  Teutonic  government  at  Berlin  later 
on  did  with  reference  to  its  sworn  word  in  the 
matter  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  Perfidious 
Germania  indeed  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
role  aforetime  allotted  to  Perfidious  Albion. 

Russia  stepped  in  to  protect  her  godchild  on  the 
Danube  against  execution,  as  her  foreign  minister 
graphically  put  it.  Whereupon  the  Kaiser  enters 
on  the  stage. 

There  is  not  a  man  living  who  knows  anything 
of  world  affairs  who  has  any  doubt  that  a  word 
from  Berlin  would  have  prevented  Vienna  from 
going  to  extremes.  Had  the  chancellor  of  the 
Kaiser  said  to  the  chancellor  of  Francis  Joseph : 
"If  you  wish  us  to  keep  our  engagements  with  you, 
you  must  be  reasonable.  If  the  Servians  show  a 
disposition  to  make  amends,  you  must  not  crowd 
them  to  the  wall.  If  you  do  otherwise,  and  trouble 
follows,  you  must  not  look  to  us  for  support." 
Had  he  said  these  things  no  man  living  believes 
there  would  have  been  a  war,  or  that  if  there  had 
been  one  it  would  have  spread  beyond  the  eastern 
part  of  Europe.  But  the  chessmen  had  been  ar- 
ranged otherwise.  Doubtless  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Berlin  chancellery,  Vienna  had  gone  after 
Belgrade  roughshod,  and  when  the  northern  bear 
intervened  to  save  her  cub,  the  Kaiser  threw  his 
power  into  the  balance.  So  eager  was  he  for  the 
fray  that,  days  before  Austria  had  ceased  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Russian,  Germany  had  declared  war 
on  Russia,  and,  by  the  wanton  breach  of  her 
sworn  word  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
had  at  once  opened  hostilities  on  France  and 
England. 

Nothing  can  blink  these  facts.  They  stand  out 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  they  will  remain  to  curse 
the  monarch  when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come 
of  which  President  Wilson  spoke. 
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I'djje  four 


It  is  about  time  the  old-fashioned  "end  of  the 
world"  prophets  got  busy. 

In  the  old  days — the  sunny,  leisurely  days  spent 
in  the  little  town  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  the 
Ohio  or  Sacramento  valley — or  whatever  valley 
your  particular  sleepy  little  town  happened  to  be 
in — in  those  days,  you  will  remember,  whenever 
there  were  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  the  long- 
haired wild-eyed  men  would  appear,  from  nowhere 
apparently,  and  we  heard  weird  tales  of  the 
Prophet  So-and-So,  who  passionately  foretold  the 
end  of  the  world  next  year,  or  next  month,  or  next 
Thursday.  The  world  always  failed  to  end  on 
time,  but  the  prophets  never  failed  to  get  their  fol- 
lowing. 

Just  now  almost  any  sort  of  a  prophet  ought  to 
get  a  big  following — for  after  perusing  the  daily 
papers  for  the  last  few  weeks,  we  are  ready  to 
believe  anything — altho,  perhaps,  we  wouldn't  be 
very  much  mterested  if  we  did  believe. 

The  most  incredible — the  most  stupendous — the 
most  insane  thing  has  already  happened!  For  the 
first  few  days  of  the  war  everybody  was  very  much 
excited.  We  bought  seven  editions  of  four  papers 
each  day,  and  feverishly  read  them  to  exhaustion. 
The  streetcars  and  ferryboats  buzzed  with  all  sorts 
of  conversation  between  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men.  The  Kaiser  was  cussed  in  public  in  every 
language  under  the  San  Francisco  sun — including 
German. 

But  now  the  realization  of  the  colossal  calamity 
has,  so  to  speak,  soaked  through  the  hide  of  the 
crowd.  We  still  buy  papers- — rather  listlessly,  and 
read  them  in  great  bewilderment.  We  are  dazed — 
stunned!  We  know  something  horrible — a  suc- 
cession of  horrible  things — is  happening  over  there 
in  Europe;  but  we  don't  know  just  what,  and 
we  don't  know  just  why,  and  we  don't  know  just 
what  will  be  the  outcome.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  we  should  go  on  cussing  the  Kaiser!  We 
simply  don't  know  anything  about  it  all — except 
that  the  price  of  sugar  has  gone  up! 

The  Kaiser  and  the  sugar! 

What  a  comfort  the  Kaiser  was  to  us  in  the 
beginning!  It  is  always  so  nice  and  convenient  to 
have  somebody  to  blame  for  anything  that  goes 
wrong.  And  when  that  somebody  is  a  reputedly 
irascible  individual  with  a  mustache  that  turns  up 
in  a  manner  displeasing  to  our  personal  taste,  it  is 
so  much  more  comforting!  And  then  the  thing  that 
was  going  wrong  was  so  far  away — it  was  exciting 
and  not  dangerous  for  us — like  a  battle  on  the 
stage  or  a  ball  game  or  a  good  piece  of  diamatic 
literature.  And  our  condemnation  of  the  Kaiser 
and  militarism  gave  us  a  pleasant  sense  of  self- 
righteousness.  Yes,  it  was  very  nice — but  the 
sugar!    Ah,  that  is  a  different  thing! 

We  read  one  day  that  8,000  German  boys  had 
fallen  into  the  trenches  before  Liege.  Another 
day  the  report  said  1 2,000,  and  another  day  it 
read  that  the  total  had  reached  25,000.  That 
meant  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  fallen  as 
there  are  men,  women  and  children  in  Berkeley. 
And  they  are  all  boys— youngsters  of  about  the 
age,  the  physical  type  and  inclinations  of  your  boy 
who  is  now  in  highschool,  or  yours  who  is  a  fresh- 
man in  the  university.  Thousands  of  young  boys, 
some  of  them  dead,  some  dying,  some  alive  and 
quivering  with  pain — "four  or  five  deep  in  the 
trenches,"  the  reports  read!    And  we  read  it — let 


By  jLucy  White 

us  confess — with  a  certain  twinge  of  satisfaction. 
So  much  for  the  Kaiser!  But  let  us  say  in  ex- 
piation, that  we  did  not  realize  what  we  read.  We 
could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
sum  of  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  multiplied 
25,000  times — you  can't  get  the  answer  in  such 
a  calculation  accurately.  We  read,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  us  felt  dimly  glad  that  the  Germans  had 
been  repulsed.  In  any  sport  one  bets  on  one  side 
or  the  other.    We  were  not  betting  on  the  Germans. 

But  the  sugar!  That  was  something  real!  Here 
was  an  example  we  could  do  with  more  or  less 
exactitude.  Sugar  was  $4.50  a  sack  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  It  went  up  to  $7.50.  The 
price  about  doubled.  That  meant,  if  you  are  a 
laborer,  or  a  salaried  man,  that  the  family  will 
have  to  get  along  on  about  half  as  much  sugar, 
or  pay  twice  as  much  for  it.  And  you  didn't 
fully  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  war  until  you 
happened  to  go  to  buy  sugar!  Then  you  felt  an 
added  resentment  toward  the  Kaiser.  Here  he 
was  taking  sugar  away  from  your  babies! 

!^  ^  ifi  Jfi  If, 

Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Kaiser  is  a  very  foolish  and  very  wicked  man.  Let 
us  admit  that  for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment— or  what  one  French  orator  called  "the  stupid 
joy  of  domination" — he  has  blunderlingly  antagon- 
ized the  world,  and  endangered  his  empire.  Let  us 
believe  he  wanted  war  in  order  to  utilize  the 
"irresistible"  military  organization  he  has  built  up, 
in  establishing  by  force  of  savagery  the  rule  of 
Germanic  empire  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  could  the  Kaiser,  however  foolish  and  wicked 
he  might  have  been,  have  thrown  the  whole  of 
Europe  into  war  if  he  had  been  the  only  man  who 
desired  it? 

The  Kaiser  is  a  little  king,  undisciplined  by  ad- 
verse circumstances,  untaught  by  average  human  ex- 
perience, who  thinks  as  he  has  been  trained  to 
think.  Back  of  him,  what  is  there?  What  is 
the  secret  of  his  power? 

It  would  be  very  comforting  to  believe  that  the 
German  people,  trained  the  last  forty  years  to  an 
imperialistic  militaristic  jingoism,  were  behind  him. 
Doubtless  many  of  them  were,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons. Yet  the  peace  party,  the  party  which  stood 
for  disarmament,  was  stronger  in  Germany  than 
in  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  And  in 
Germany  they  say  the  Kaiser's  action  is  defensive 
and  not  offensive.  We  are  too  far  away  to  say  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  so. 

Just  a  few  weeks  before  the  outburst,  and  only 
a  few  days  before  the  Servian  crisis,  Jean  Juares 
was  making  his  last  fight  in  France  for  an  Anglo- 
Franco-German  pact  in  the  interest  of  universal 
disarmament.  The  fight  which  he  had  made 
against  the  three-year  military  term  of  service  in 
France  was  lost  only  in  the  last  days  of  July — 
and  lost,  it  is  said,  at  the  mysterious  intervention  of 
Russian  authorities. 

But  whether  Russia  or  Germany  was  the  true 
aggressor  does  not  matter.  The  true  reason  for 
war  was  the  same  in  either  instance.  The  Russian 
private  soldier  cannot  hope  for  any  economic  ad- 
vantage as  a  result  of  this  war — even  if  he  is 
a  survivor  in  a  victorious  army.  Neither  can  the 
German.     After   all   the   hardship,   after  all  the 


suffering,  the  average  working  man  of  Germany 
and  the  average  workingman  of  Russia  will  be  no 
better  off,  no  matter  how  the  war  goes. 

Do  you  aremember  that  when  Germany  and 
England  were  bickering  before  the  English  declara- 
tion of  war  that  Germany  promised  that  the  bound- 
aries of  European  France  would  be  respected  in 
case  of  a  German  victory — but  would  make  no 
promise  as  to  French  colonies?  Have  you  asked 
yourself  why?  Had  it  occurred  to  you  that  the 
average  workingman  of  France  and  the  average 
workingman  of  Germany  have  about  the  same 
advantage  in  exacting  a  protective  wage  for  their 
work — that  both  have  reached  about  the  same 
point  where,  by  reason  of  the  limitation  of  their 
territories'  resources,  the  profits  upon  their  labor 
can  be  no  further  increased,  but  that  the  French 
colonies  abound  in  cheap  labor  and  in  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  utilizing  it?  Had  you  realized  that, 
granting  that  Germany  is  the  aggressor,  Germans 
are  not  fighting  to  increase  the  territory  upon  which 
German  workmen  may  build  homes,  but  to  in- 
crease the  territory  in  which  German  capital  can 
harvest  profits?  German  emigrants  are  welcome 
everywhere.  The  world  invites  them.  South 
America,  North  America,  Africa!  But  here  they 
might  live  under  different  flags,  and  the  profits  of 
their  labors  might  flow  in  different  channels  than  those 
provided  by  German  capital. 

Can't  you  see  that  if  the  French  are  fighting 
to  protect  their  homes,  that  is  only  incidental — 
that  they  are  ultimately  lighting  to  protect  the 
looting  grounds  of  certain  rich  men  who  happen  to 
speak  the  same  language  and  live  in  the  same 
place  they  do? 

Yes,  you  were  right  about  the  sugar.  You 
get  at  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter  in  this  question 
of  the  rise  in  price  of  that  desirable  commodity. 
It  seems  one  of  the  lesser  results  of  the  war  just 
now,  but  it  involves  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  war. 
No  wonder  you  woke  up  over  the  sugar — you 
came  in  contact  with  the  real  thing  there. 

A  few  months  ago  your  sugar  magnates  were 
praying  us  not  to  lessen  the  tariff  on  sugar  lest  so 
much  come  in  from  Europe  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  run  their  plants.  Sugar,  they  claim,  can 
be  grown  and  manufactured  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  here.  When  we  got  only  twenty  pounds  for 
a  dollar,  we  were  told  that  it  was  because  the 
sovereign  American  workman  demanded  a  higher 
scale  of  living.  Yet  American  sugar  was  sold  in 
foreign  countries  more  cheaply  than  in  this  country. 
And  now,  although  war  has  not  been  in  progress 
long  enough  to  effect  or  endanger  any  supply  of 
the  commodity  which  we  might  need  from  Europe, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian 
plantations  and  western  beet  fields  are  capable  of 
producing  more  sugar  than  we  consume — the  pric« 
goes  up!  Why? 

It  is  only  the  old  game  of  dividing  workmen 
off  into  geographical  sections  and  pitting  them 
against  each  other,  telling  each  section  that  the 
other  works  more  cheaply,  and  juggling  boundary 
regulations  in  the  control  of  prices  and  wages. 
It  is  the  old  trick  of  using  the  richness  of  a  new 
country  as  a  weapon  to  make  the  workman  of  an 
old  country  poorer.  But  it  is  such  an  old,  old 
game,  and  the  people  are  at  last  beginning  to 
understand  it. 

(Continiieti  dm  pa^e  31 ) 
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SCENES     ON     THE  NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

A  few  weeks  hence  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  will  blaze  the  way 
through  inspiring  heights  and  depths  of 
wild  and  glorious  scenery  into  the  heart 
of  Eureka. 

Along  this  line  the  wild  animals  will 
make  the  sportsman  feel  the  old  thrills 
that  were  known  to  the  men  of  '49. 
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Opponents  of  the  "Redlight"  Abatement  Law 
persistently  assert  that  if  the  houses  of  ill-fame  are 
closed,  crimes  of  violence  and  of  treachery  against 
decent  women  will  increase;  that  these  places  ol 
infamy  and  of  disease  must  necessarily  be  tolerated 
even  in  civilized  communities  lest  greater  evils  come 
upon  womankind. 

They  also  allege  that  the  effect  of  closing  such 
houses  is  not  to  suppress  or,  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  to  lessen  licentiousness,  but  merely  "scatters" 
it  broadcast  throughout  the  community,  changing  its 
form  but  not  affecting  its  quantity. 

Obviously  these  two  arguments  are  mutually  de- 
structive, for  if  the  closing  of  the  houses  in  no  man- 
ner decreases  the  opportunity  of  the  debauchee  who 
patronizes  them,  if  there  still  remains  an  adequate 
supply  of  victims  for  his  uses,  he  will  have  no  need 
to  risk  the  penalties  for  rape  and  seduction. 

The  argument  of  fear  necessarily  assumes  the 
efficiency  of  the  Abatement  Law  to  lessen  the  social 
evil. 

It  also  assumes  the  essential  brutality  of  man.  It 
implies  that,  at  least  in  this  aspect  of  his  nature,  the 
centuries  have  witnessed  no  real  change;  that  the 
progress  of  society,  evidenced  in  a  thousand  other 
things,  has  not  materially  affected  him.  "Brute  he 
was,  brute  he  is,  brute  he  will  remain,"  they  say; 
"therefore  let  us  throw  down  the  bars,  remove  re- 
straints, and  turn  him  loose  to  prey  upon  the  weak 
creatures  his  money  can  buy." 

The  argument  of  fear  is  an  old  and  a  cowardly 
one,  advanced  in  excuse  of  a  shameful  thing  which 
men  feel  they  cannot  justify.  Its  most  striking  ex- 
pression may  be  found  in  a  famous  passage  in 
Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  written  forty- 
five  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the  function  of  the 
outcast  in  society,  he  says : 

"Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is  ulti- 
mately the  most  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But 
for  her,  the  unchallenged  purity  of  countless  happy 
homes  would  be  polluted,  and  not  a  few  who,  in 
the  pride  of  their  untempted  chastity,  think  of  her 
with  an  indignant  shudder,  would  have  known  the 
agony  of  remorse  and  of  despair.  On  that  one 
degraded  and  ignoble  form  must  be  concentrated 
the  passions  that  otherwise  would  fill  the  world  with 
shame. 

If  this  estimate  of  moral  values  is  to  be  accepted, 
we  may  as  well  abandon,  once  for  all,  every  attempt 
to  improve  human  character;  if  men  are  really  so 
bad  as  this,  we  may  as  well  go  to  the  devil,  all  of 
us,  in  every  other  way. 

But,  happily,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
doleful  prophecy  of  the  advocates  of  commercialized 
vice  had  no  basis  in  fact  in  Lecky's  day,  and  has 
none  m  our  own. 

The  "Redlight"  Abatement  Law  of  Iowa  has 
been  in  effect  four  years  since  July,  1909.  It  has 
very  generally  been  enforced  in  that  State,  an  agri- 
cultural community  like  ours,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  increase  in  crimes  against  decency  as 
a  consequence  of  closing  the  houses. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  wardens  of  the  two 
penitentiaries  of  Iowa,  located  at  Ft.  Madison  and 
at  Anamosa,  as  to  conditions  for  crimes  of  that 
character  from  1902  to  1913,  both  inclusive.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  data  is  classified  in 
four-year  periods,  showing  the  situation  before  and 
after  the  law  took  effect.  The  convictions  and  com- 
mitments were  taken  as  the  basis,  since  they  show 
the  judicially  ascertained  fact  of  crime,  and  not  the 
mere  accusation  of  it. 


For  the  entire  State  the  result  is  as  follows: 

1902-5         1906-9         1910-13  Total 

95               112              68  275 

In  the  ten  most  populous  counties  of  the  State, 

each  containing  a  large  city,  seven  of  which  are 

located  upon  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
the  record  shows  as  follows: 

Coiiiity  and   City         liioL'  .")  litnd  K  i:i  Total 

HIack  llawU,  Watorloo  ..  .!           :!             1  7 

(  liiitoii,  Clititoii                  7           II  -  !' 

l)(>s  Moiiios,  Biirliiifrtoii  .  •_'           1             -  "i 

I )iil)vi(|iio,  l)iilnn|iu'               '2           'A             -  I 

l;i-e,   Pt.  Madison                (it             J  il 

Linn,  Codar  Hapid.s            1            1             I  (i 

I'olk,    Dos   Moines             i          U      '       !i  1^7 

Pottawiitomie,  Couni-il 

UluflTs                              (12             1  ;! 

Scott,  Davenport                i»           ">  H 

\Vo<)<il)ury,  Sioux  (  ity 1           ti            (I  i 

Totals   29         :W  2;i  91 
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The  rise  and  fall  in  the  totals  for  each  period  for 
the  entire  State  and  for  the  ten  counties,  are  in 
very  close  correspondence,  indicating  that  the  causes, 
or  conditions  that  give  rise  to  these  crimes,  are  gen- 
eral in  their  operation. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  increase,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  number  of  these  crimes. 

The  figures  for  the  State  at  large  tell  the  same 
story  as  those  for  the  large  cities,  where  the  evil 
most  flourishes. 

The  abatement  laws  have  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  in  other  States  to  furnish  any  exact 
data.  They  were  adopted  in  Nebraska  (191  !  ) , 
and  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Wisconsin  (all  in  1912).  From 
none  of  the  officials  of  these,  however,  have  come 
any  reports  showing  an  increase  in  crimes  against 
decency. 


On  the  facts,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
fears  of  those  virtuous  yet  timid  men  who  are  afraid 
for  the  safety  of  their  own  womenkind. 

It  IS  difficult  to  comprehend  the  viewpoint  of  men 
who  would  tolerate  the  utter  degradation  of  one 
class  of  human  beings  in  order  to  secure  immunity, 
real  or  fancied,  for  another  class. 

Of  what  value  are  the  virtue  and  chastity  of 
women  when  they  are  thus  purchased?  No  decent 
woman  would  in  a  concrete  case  sacrifice  the  chas- 
tity of  a  sister  woman  to  preserve  her  own,  and  no 
considerable  number  of  women  will,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  calmly  accept  the  fruits  of  a  class  sac- 
rifice of  that  nature. 

In  old  times  the  robber  barons  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  levied  tribute  upon 
commerce  in  return  for  a  promise  to  the  merchant  of 
exemption  from  spoliation.  The  world  has  moved 
past  that  conception  of  the  State  as  a  moral  power. 
We  no  longer  pay  tribute  to  thieves  lest  they  rob  us. 

That  he  may  spare  our  women,  we  ought  not 
to  bribe  the  rapist  and  the  seducer  by  providing 
social  outcasts  for  him.  If  we  cannot  protect  our 
homes  without  sacrificing  the  daughters  and  sisters 
of  other  men.  we  are  not  fit  to  be  a  free  people. 

The  argument  of  fear  is  not  only  the  argument 
of  cowardice,  but  it  is  the  argument  of  hypocrisy, 
for  no  man  will  admit  that  in  his  own  case  the  social 
evil  is  essential  to  domestic  peace;  it  is  the  other 
man  who  must  be  bought  off  in  this  way. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  our  State  are 
neither  cowards  nor  hypocrites,  and  it  is  unbeliev- 
able that  they  can  be  influenced  by  arguments  of 
that  character. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  PIONEER.  A 
STATESMAN  AND  A 
GENTLEMAN. 

Just  as  the  magazine  was  on  the  press  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Senator  Charles  M.  Felton 
came  to  the  office.  The  passing  of  Senator  Felton 
will  cause  grief  not  only  in  California  but  all 
through  the  United  States. 


Interest  is  being  taken  in  an  address  for  the 
Women's  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Portland,  to  be  given  by  William  D. 
Wheelwright,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
most  interesting  and  thrilling  trip  through  the  Euro- 
pean war  zone.  The  subject  will  be  "The  Situa- 
tion Caused  by  the  War  and  the  Duty  of  the 
Hour." 


The  calendar  for  the  Women's  Overlook  Im- 
provement Club  has  been  issued  for  the  coming 
year.  Many  subjects  of  local  and  state  interest 
will  come  before  the  club  for  discussion.  Also 
questions  of  cultural  importance  will  have  a  place 
in  the  programs.  The  club  did  admirable  work 
last  year,  and  it  is  the  aim  to  work  harder  this 
year  to  reap  even  more  fruitful  harvests. 


"Oh,  all  right."  said  the  optimist.  "Did  you 
notice  that  the  voice  of  war  carries  farther,^  and  is 
a  trifle  louder,  than  Sir  Edward  Carson's  yelps 
against  Home  Rule?" 


"They  say  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
good."  said  the  pessimist.  "But  show  me  the 
good  in  this  war!" 
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The  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels  was 
in  Sacramento  county,  near  the  historic  mill-race 
where  James  Marshall  found  the  first  piece  of  gold. 
She  is  the  posthumous  daughter  of  the  late  Sterling 
B.  F.  Clark  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  He  had  crossed 
the  plains  early  in  I  849,  and  had  settled  at  Mormon 
Island  in  the  midst  of  the  first  "gold-diggings"  in 
the  State.  Soon  after  arriving  he  was  recognized 
for  his  ability,  and  as  "Alcade  Clark"  he  presided 
over  a  rough  court  of  justice,  such  as  prevailed  in 
those  times.  Every  turn  of  his  hand  brought  him 
good  fortune,  so  that  in  three  years  he  owned  not 
only  flume  and  water  rights,  but  also  a  hotel  and 
other  property,  as  well  as  land  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Jose. 


Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels 

It  was  not  strange  under  these  favorable  cir- 
umstances  that  he  should  decide  to  return  to  the 
istern  states  via  Panama  and  marry  "the  girl  he 
nad  left  behind  him"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  bring 
His  young  bride  to  the  home  be  hoped  to  establish. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  California  for  the  second  time, 
I  returning  to  San  Francisco  by  ship,  he  arose  early, 
'went  on  shore  and  returned  with  the  fruits  of  the 
-cason  to  display  to  his  young  bride.     He  was 
-tncken  suddenly  with  symptoms  resembling  cholera, 
and  was  carried  upon  a  stretcher  to  the  old  Rassette 
House  on  Bush  street,  attended  by  the  young  wife, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."    There  two  weeks 
iter,  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.     His  last 
words  were  these,  "Dear  Rachie,  promise  to  keep 
me  in  the  remembrance  of  the  little  one  that  is 
coming." 

Mrs.  Clark  exchanged  her  bridal  garb  for  deep- 
Jt  mourning.     From  the  grave  of  her  husband  of 


ily  Saiah  Con  noil 

three  months,  who  was  laid  in  \  erba  Buena  ceme- 
tery (where  now  intersect  McAllister  and  Polk 
streets),  she  went  to  Mormon  Island,  where  she 
entered  into  possession  of  the  estate  left  to  her. 
The  judge  of  the  probate  court  made  a  special 
ruling  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  set 
apart  two-thirds  of  the  estate  as  the  sepaiate  prop- 
erty of  the  unborn  child,  including  in  this  division, 
the  land  in  Sacramento,  where  today  is  located  the 
State  Capitol  and  the  governor's  mansion. 

So  great  was  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
in  the  tragic  bereavement  of  Mrs.  Clark  that  every- 
body sought  to  serve  her.  Never  were  women 
more  devoted.  Never  was  the  innate  chivalry  of 
man  more  beautifully,  more  delicately  revealed  and 
portrayed.  At  that  early  time  the  children  v/ere 
running  wild,  and  among  them  were  some  big  un- 
couth boys  who  did  not  know  their  letters  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  A  committee  of  men  came  one  day 
to  urge  that  Mrs.  Clark  should  turn  her  canvas  house 
into  a  school  for  the  sake  of  the  community  and  the 
young.  This  she  did,  thus  starting  the  first  public 
school  in  that  region,  which  was  also  made  a  Sunday 
school  for  them  all  week  long,  where  they  learned 
morals  and  manners  as  well  as  books.  She  even 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  astronomy.  In  after 
years  bearded  men  sought  her  out  m  the  Sierras  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  her  for  the  culture  they 
had  received  in  that  little-home-of-learning.  This 
location  is  pointed  out  today  by  a  landmark  sign 
placed  upon  a  big  tree  beside  the  road,  three  miles 
from  Folsom  on  Hoxie's  ranch. 

Here,  surrounded  by  the  women  and  the  children, 
the  young  widow  kept  apart  from  the  world,  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  May  5th,  1853,  in  this 
school-house  home,  was  born  the  posthumous  child 
of  Sterling  B.  F.  Clark.  The  miners  who  had 
been  his  friends  and  comrades  grieved  sincerely 
over  the  plight  of  the  fatherless  babe.  A  deputation 
of  stalwart  citizens  came  with  a  gift  of  their  own. 
They  had  brought  her  a  gold-rocker  to  take  the 
place  of  the  traditional  cradle,  and  each  man  took 
his  turn  in  rocking  and  soothing  her  to  sleep  in  this 
unique  bed,  with  his  own  mother's  lullabies  upon 
his  lips.  In  a  measure  it  was  as  if  they  had  adopted 
her,  and  so  "Little  Ella,"  as  she  was  always  known 
to  them  (even  after  she  grew  up),  became  the 
ward  of  the  community,  belonging  to  men  and  to 
women  alike. 

When  the  girl  was  fourteen  months  old,  there  was 
a  wedding  celebrated  in  the  primitive  canvas  church, 
and  Mrs.  Clark  was  led  to  the  altar  by  a  man 
from  Maine,  Dudley  Haines  Haskell.  As  they 
walked  down  the  aisle  together,  he  stopped  and 
claimed  the  child  as  well  as  the  mother,  saying,  "I 
have  my  wife  on  this  arm,  now  give  me  my  child 
on  the  other."    And  the  women  were  all  weeping 


with  emotion,  as  he  went  forth  with  them  both 
from  the  church  door,  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust 
to  his  last  day  on  earth.  So  it  came  that  the  little 
girl  had  a  particular  father  of  her  own,  even 
though  all  the  men  were  her  fathers.  And  she 
also  had  brothers  and  sisters  to  whom  she  became 
a  little  mother  of  solicitude  herself,  and  whom  she 
loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  nature. 

Her  mother  never  ceased  telling  her,  as  soon  as 
she  could  talk,  of  the  message  left  to  her  from  her 
own  father,  and  impressing  upon  the  childish  mind 
that  she  herself  belonged  to  California  and  Cali- 
fornia belonged  to  her,  more  than  any  other  child, 
historically,  because  of  the  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  early  times.  And  especially  because  she 
had  been  cradled  in  the  gold-rocker  which  had 
been  taken  from  its  use  on  the  banks  of  the  American 
river  to  serve  her  instead  of  washing  gold.  Always 
she  repeated  to  the  child  the  story  of  these  stern, 
strong  men  who  forgot  the  gold  in  their  desire  to 
serve  a  child,  and  who  were  like  fathers  to  her 
when  she  was  a  helpless  little  thing,  and  the  mother 
urged  upon  the  little  girl  never  to  forget  them  to 
her  latest  day. 

Thus  she  grew  up  amongst  the  miners,  not  only 
in  Mormon  Island,  but  also  in  Esmeralda  county  in 
the  Sierras,  where  again  she  met  the  same  men, 
grown  older  but  still  in  pursuit  of  the  gold  and 
silver  to  be  taken  from  the  ground.  She  was  their 
pet  and  playfellow,  and  gathered  an  endless  reper- 
tory of  true  stories  to  tell  to  future  generations  of 
the  big,  kind-hearted  men,  and  the  consideration 
and  indulgence  they  always  showed  to  the  young  of 
early  days.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Ella  Sterling 
Clark  grew  up  to  womanhood  believing  in  her 
destiny  that  she  was  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  was  to  stand 
as  witness  of  the  splendid  worth  of  these  early  men 
never  chronicled  by  any  of  our  historians. 

Though  never  posed  as  an  infant  prodigy,  Mrs. 
Mighels  showed  her  literary  proclivities  very  early 
in  life.  She  began  to  write  little  stories  when  she 
was  yet  a  child  and  she  is  still  writing  them  in  a 
larger  sense.  "The  Little  Mountain  Princess,"  a 
novel  describing  Lake  Tahoe,  the  first  written  by  a 
native  Californian,  published  in  1881  in  Boston, 
was  hers.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  late  Adley  H.  Cummins,  in  1889,  she  turned 
to  the  work  of  compiling  and  publishing  "The 
Story  of  the  Files  of  California,"  the  standard,  in 
fact  the  only  available  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  early  literary  history  of  the  State.  Later, 
another  novel,  "The  Full  Glory  of  Diantha,  "  was 
published. 

In  1885  she  began  a  novel  entitled  "Society  and 
Babe  Robinson,  or  the  Streets  of  San  Francisco," 
and  for  twenty-nine  years  she  has  worked  upon  it. 
Finally  she  decided  to  dramatize  this  and  publish 
it  in  book  form  in  order  to  present  the  story  briefly 
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and  with  vividness.  The  announcement  is  made 
that  it  is  now  in  press  and  is  being  published  by  the 
Pacific  Publishing  Company. 

The  characters  are  drawn  from  life  and  will  give 
a  realistic  picture,  a  passing  show  of  the  San 
Francisco  of  other  days,  a  link  between  the  well- 
known  pictures  of  the  Pioneer  period  and  the  city 
which  preceded  the  earthquake  and  fire.  In  this 
drama  Mrs.  Mighels  shows  how  a  poor  little  girl, 
unfortunate  and  alone,  without  influence,  succeeded 
in  making  good  friends  to  come  to  her  relief  and 
bring  her  happiness. 

^     V  ^ 

Mrs.  George  Mayre,  the  wife  of  the  recently 
appointed  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  is  a 
woman  of  remarkably  interesting  personality,  and 
will  be  a  most  creditable  representative  of  American 
womanhood  in  court  circles  in  Russia,  Before  her 
marriaee  she  was  Marie  Doyle,  dauehter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Doyle  (Martha  Miller  of  Staunton, 
Va.),  and  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  was 
educated  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively as  a  young  girl.  Her  first  husband  was  Colo- 
nel William  Mayre,  U.  S.  A.,  the  younger  brother 
of  her  present  husband.  Colonel  Mayre  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  but  his  health  was  always  very  delicate 
and  he  died  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the 
army.  George  T.  Mayre,  Jr.,  a  number  of  years 
afterward  married  his  brother's  attractive  widow, 
the  wedding  taking  place  about  ten  years  ago  in 
Berlin,  where  she  and  her  mother  were  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charlemagne  Tower  when  the  former  was 
Ambassador  to  Germany.  They  have  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  travel,  and  have  a  delightful  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  devoted  to  their 
small  daughter  Helen,  and  the  magnificent  country 
place  which  they  have  just  completed  in  Burlingame, 
California,  was  designed  especially  for  her.  Mrs. 
Mayre  is  a  collector  of  rare  and  beautiful  furniture 
and  her  pictures  are  always  selected  for  their  intrinsic 
value  and  not  because  they  are  signed  by  a  famous 
name.  The  subjects  also  must  suggest  a  pleasing 
theme,  as  Mrs.  Mayre  refuses  to  surround  herself 
with  ugly  specimens  of  an  artist's  depraved  imagina- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Mayre  is  particularly  delighted  at  her  hus- 
band's appointment  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  Russia  is 
the  only  country  with  which  she  has  not  become 
familiar  with  in  her  travels. 


The  question  as  to  whether  women  shall  receive 
the  same  salary  as  men  in  the  public  school  depart- 
ment, when  they  are  doing  work  that  is  identical,  is 
again  being  agitated  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that 
over  forty  years  ago  Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  who  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  from  1857 
until  the  time  of  her  death  in  1 890,  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  wage  a  successful  war 
on  this  injustice  that  forced  women  teachers  to  ac- 
cept a  salary  smaller  than  that  being  received  by  men 
for  the  same  work.  In  1857  Miss  Kennedy  taught 
in  a  primary  school  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Monadnock  building,  and  in  I  860  she  was  elected 
principal  of  a  primary  school  of  six  classes  on  Jones 
and  Greenwich  streets. 

In  January,  1863,  she  was  elected  principal  of  a 
new  school  on  Filbert  street.  She  soon  realized  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  and,  at  her  solicitation,  the 
Board  of  Education  established  classes  in  French 
and  German  in  this  new  school  and  changed  its  name 
to  the  North  Cosmopolitan  School.  Her  intimate 
knowledge  of  five  of  the  leading  modern  languages 
fitted  her  for  the  management  of  such  a  school.  It 
increased  to  twelve  classes.  The  pupils  were  pro- 
moted to,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school  with 
good  credit.    She  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education 


to  raise  the  grade  of  the  school  and  to  call  it  what  it 
really  was,  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Up  to  this  time  the  grammar  schools  were  all  in 
charge  of  men  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that 
a  woman  could  not  control  a  grammar  school.  She 
had,  however,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  that 
opinion  for  "she  ruled  not  with  brawn  but  with 
brain,"  as  was  aptly  said  of  her.  For  eight  and 
a  half  years,  until  some  of  the  North  Cosmopol.tan 
pupils  graduated  from  the  University  of  California, 


Mrs.   George   T.    Mayre,  Jr. 


CALIFORNIA. 

(By  Sarah  Carmichael.) 

Cheer  for  the  queen  of  the  western  wave! 
California ! 

Where  the  sunbeams  walk  on  a  golden  pave. 
And  the  moonlight  hides  in  a  silver  cave. 
California ! 

Where  the  day  that  comes  to  this  land  of  ours 
Finds  the  brightest  gems  and  the  rarest  flowers; 
Where  the  lingering  day  when  it  must  depart. 
Leaves  the  last  red  pulse  of  a  broken  heart — 
California! 

Cheer  for  the  Italy  of  the  West! 
California ! 

With  a  wide  warm  heart  in  a  jeweled  vest. 
And  a  regal  brow  by  a  rose  crown  pressed — 

California ! 
From  the  burning  gold  of  her  shining  sand 
Is  the  scepter  formed  for  the  nation's  hand. 
And  the  sword  that  cancels  a  traitor's  guilt 
Hath  her  diamond  stars  in  its  flashing  hilt — 

California ! 

Cheer  for  the  coast  where  the  billows  sing! 

California ! 
The  proudest  plume  of  an  eagle  wing; 
The  brightest  ray  of  a  starry  ring — 

California ! 
Pouring  the  wealth  of  her  yellow  veins. 
And  her  ruby  gems  on  the  battle  plains. 
True,  to  the  core  of  her  deep,  warm  breast. 
All  hail!  Thou  beautiful  Queen  of  the  West! 

California. 


she  remained  principal  of  a  grammar  school  with 
neither  the  title  nor  the  salary  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  it.  The  Board  of  Education  was  willing 
to  increase  the  salary  but  not  the  grade  of  the 
school.    She  declined  the  offer. 

They  sent  Mr.  Ira  Hoyt  to  take  charge  as 
grammar  principal,  leaving  her  in  her  former  posi- 
tion. After  three  weeks  he  refused  to  continue, 
saying  he  could  not  fill  her  place  and  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do. 

In  1871,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  which 
made  her  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to 
get  pay  equal  to  that  of  a  man  as  principal  of  a 
grammar  school.  In  1873,  the  law  was  amended 
to  apply  in  all  such  cases. 

In  February,  I  890,  the  Kate  Kennedy  Law  was 
decided  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  provides 
that  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  if  he  is  capable, 
obedient  and  of  good  moral  character,  thus  insuring 
tenure  of  office  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

In  September,  1912,  her  friends,  relatives  and 
many  of  her  old  pupils  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Education  asking  that  her  name  be  not 
placed  on  a  small  primary  school  in  Noe  Valley, 
but  upon  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School, 
where  she  had  done  her  life's  work.  This  would 
seem  only  just  recognition  of  the  labors  of  such  a 
woman  in  the  field  of  pioneer  education  in  Califor- 
nia. But  the  request  was  ignored  and  the  petition 
(Cni)tiiui('(i  (III  page  29) 


FRANCIS  X  HENEY 

Candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  why  he  is  entitled  to  the  wo.Tian's 
vote : 

Francis  J.  Heney  was  born  in  New  York  State 
and  is  55  years  of  age.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  California  when  he  was  four  years  old  and  San 
Francisco  has  since  been  home  to  him,  although 
he  spent  several  years  in  Arizona,  going  there  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  later  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  land  fraud  cases  in  Oregon  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Heney  is  a  national  leader  among  the  Pro- 
gressives and  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  a  con- 
servationist. The  fame  he  gained  as  the  prose- 
cutor of  the  graft  cases  in  San  Francisco  has  long 
been  overshadowed  by  the  fame  he  has  won  as  an 
exponent  of  conservation  principles  and  constructive 
legislation.  He  has  lectured  on  national  problems 
over  several  Chautauqua  tours. 

Such  leaders  of  the  nation's  best  thought  as 
Roosevelt,  Brandeis,  LaFoIlette,  Jane  Addams,  Pin- 
chot  and  Garfield  are  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Heney. 
Roosevelt's  endorsement  of  Mr.  Heney  has  been 
very  strong.  Equally  as  strong  has  been  the  en- 
dorsement he  has  received  from  Jane  Addams  and 
Pinchot. 

Mr.  Heney  has  long  believed  in  woman  suf- 
frage. He  was  not  converted  to  the  cause  of 
women  after  he  entered  politics.  When  equal  suf- 
frage was  a  vital  issue  before  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia Mr.  Heney  was  the  first  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  State  to  actively  campaign  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing women  the  ballot.  He  has  declared  strongly 
in  favor  of  national  suffrage  for  women. 

Mr.  Heney  believes  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  safeguard  to  all  an  equal  opportunity  to 
gain  the  food,  shelter  and  clothing  that  their  talents, 
plus  their  industry,  may  win  for  them.  He  would 
change  the  laws  that  give  enormous  opportunity  to 
a  few  and  little  to  the  many.  He  is  not  a  theorist 
in  this  endeavor,  but  has  mapped  out  a  constructive 
program  based  upon  sound  principles. 

He  stands  for  honesty  in  government  and  for  laws 
that  will  protect  the  people,  the  industries  and  the 
resources  of  this  country  so  that  the  greatest  pros- 
perity may  come  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
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Pick  up  any  magazine,  open  it  at  random,  and 
the  face  of  a  dark-eyed  senorita  will  smile  up  at  you 
from  beneath  her  lace  mantilla. 

Turn  another  page  and  a  miniature  soldier  greets 
you  gravely,   the  childishness  of  the  boyish  face 
Imost  lost  in  its  look  of  resolute  courage. 

Many  of  the  things  told  of  Mexico  are  true,  but 
more  of  them  could  not  be  accepted,  even  with  the 
proverbial  grain  of  salt,  by  anyone  who  knows  the 
country. 

It  is  said  that  our  best  friends  are  those  who, 
knowing  our  faults,  love  us  m  spite  of  them.  So 
t  is  with  Mexico.  Those  who  have  grown  to  love 
her  do  so,  not  blindly,  but  in  spite  of  grave  faults; 
[hey  can  see  the  splendid  latent  possibilities,  only 
awaiting  an  era  of  fair  play  and  equal  opportunity 
for  development. 

The  lines  of  caste,  which  are  so  rigidly  drawn 
n  all  Latin  countries,  render  articles  which  might 
be  true  of  one  class  impossible  in  another. 

LI  have  divided  these  sketches  of  The  Women  of 
exico  into  classes,  only  trying  to  touch  upon  the 
differences  in  customs  and  environment. 

The  high  class  Mexican  woman  is  well  educated, 
iccording  to  the  Latin  standard  of  woman's  needs. 
5he  superintends  her  household,  where  a  servant  is 
cept  for  each  separate  duty.  She  probably  speaks 
jeautiful  French,  as  well  as  Spanish,  and  in  her 
/outh  she  plays  the  piano  and  sings  well.  She  is 
:haritable,  and  while  taking  little  or  no  interest  in 
he  outside  world,  or  even  in  her  husband's  business 
iffairs,  is  really  the  pillar  upon  which  rests  the  Cath- 
)lic  church  in  Mexico. 

Much  of  her  shopping  is  done  at  home,  from  sam- 
)les  sent  to  her  order,  but  if  she  wishes  for  any  rea- 
on  to  shop  personally,  and  no  member  of  her  fam- 
ly  is  at  her  disposal,  an  old  family  servant  accom- 
)anies  her.  Very  dignified,  too,  are  these  old  serv- 
nts,  and  the  dignity  and  respect  of  her  senora  are 
|uite  safe  in  her  hands. 

Strangers  find  the  Mexican  lady  courteous  to  her 
quals,  and  notice  her  kindness  to  inferiors,  but  un- 
lerneath  all  her  courtesy  lies  the  undying  conviction 
f  the  inferiority  of  the  Anglo  Saxon. 

Come  with  me  for  a  peep  at  one  of  their  homes 
)!!  the  outside.  We  are  strangers,  and  our  ref- 
rences  must  be  unquestionable,  and  delivered  with 
ill  due  formality,  if  we  would  see  the  inside. 

Here  is  a  block  that  seems  a  continuous  stone 
vail.  It  seems  to  open  into  a  broad  driveway  be- 
■ond,  so  we  will  walk  the  length  of  it  anyway. 
^ere  are  gates,  and  we  are  fortunate;  they  are  open. 

The  Mexican  gentleman  builds  his  home  for 
iimself  and  family.  He  has  no  ambition  to  display 
beauty  to  the  idler  and  curiosity  seeker.  This, 
cl  the  protection  that  was  so  essential  in  former 
lormy  times,  probably  accounts  for  the  high  walls, 
>ut  today  the  gates  are  open  and  we  catch  a  glimpse 
f  fairyland. 

1  We  will  ask  permission  of  this  dignified  Potero 
)  step  inside  and  look  at  the  flowers. 

An  orange  tree,  cheery  in  its  load  of  fruit  and 
Dwers;  roses,  climbing  the  pillars  of  the  inevitable 
ortico,  blossoming  the  year  around;  a  boganviella 
ine,  with  its  gorgeous  perpetual  bloom,  running  to 
ie  top  of  the  front  wall,  and  peering  over  at  the 
assersby;  English  violets,  breathing  incense;  lovely 
insies,  gazing  upward,  with  worshipful  faces,  at 
leir  friend  and  protector,  the  vine  overhead;  a 
untain  in  the  center,  with  Calla  lilies  bending  their 
laceful  stalks  around  it,  gazing  at  the  reflection  of 
leir  own  loveliness  in  the  clear  water. 
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In  leaving,  do  not  forget  to  say  "Gracias,"  if  you 
would  not  be  reported  "a  pig  of  a  Gringo." 

Outside  we  stop  and  draw  a  long  breath.  Think 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  it! 

All  these  things  are  a  natural  setting  for  lovely 
gowning  of  mothers  and  children.  But  "my  lady" 
may  not  handle  the  money  for  her  buying.  No,  in- 
deed! She  does  wear  lovely  clothes,  but  bills  are 
settled,  and  the  senor  must  audit  them  all. 

The  coming  of  the  women  of  other  nations,  with 
their  privileges,  has  aroused  a  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject which  may  eventually  change  this  order  of 
things. 

Several  years  ago  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
"Woman's  Exchange"  in  Mexico  City — an  Ameri- 
can— told  me  that  I  would  be  surprised  at  the  stand- 
ing of  some  of  the  women  who  had  furnished  ex- 
quisite needlework  for  the  Exchange.  She  added 
that  it  was  always  brought  by  a  servant,  who 
claimed  it  as  her  own,  but  when  material  was  es- 
pecially fine,  or  stitches  rare,  she  would  confess, 
under  pressure,  that  it  was  her  mistress'  work,  but 
that  must  not  be  known.  "The  Senor  would  be 
most  angry." 

It  usually  happens  that  if  the  wealthy  Mexican 
woman  is  widowed,  unless  she  has  some  male  rela- 
tive to  care  for  her  interests,  the  lawyers  secure  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune. 

She  may  even  be  reduced  to  sewing  for  a  living, 
but  she  will  never  recognize,  as  her  equal,  the  busi- 
ness woman  who  fills  the  great  middle  class.  Keep- 
ing the  few  of  her  old  friends  who  are  faithful,  she 
lives  her  life  apart,  finding  such  comfort  as  she  may 
in  her  children  and  her  dreams  of  the  past. 


It  was  ex-President  Diaz'  ambition  to  establish 
in  Mexico  a  prosperous  middle  class.  I  he  absorb- 
ing of  vast  tracts  of  land  by  the  rich  had  made  that 
impossible  so  far  as  farming  was  concerned,  but  in 
business  the  middle  class  tradesman  is  a  factor. 

Here  we  find  women  in  business,  working  side 
by  side  with  their  husband,  thus  learning  that  which 
saves  them  the  despoiling,  which  so  often  falls  upon 
the  higher  class  woman,  when  left  alone. 

There  are  usually  comfortable  living  rooms  back 
of  the  '  'tienda"  (a  combination  store  and  saloon), 
where  a  servant  cares  for  the  family,  always  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  her  mistress. 

My  first  view  of  this  class  of  Mexican  woman 
rather  took  my  breath.  We  had  dropped  down 
from  the  mining  camp  where  we  lived  for  a  rest 
at  a  lower  altitude,  and  were  to  stop  overnight  at 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Acambaro.  Its  climate  is 
a  dream,  and  we  had  looked  forward  to  a  perfect 
trip,  but  alas!  the  hotels  were  full.  Mr.  Link 
thought  we  might  find  lodgings  across  the  street.  As 
we  neared  the  house  I  saw  the  word  "Tienda"  in 
large  letters. 

"Are  we  going  there?  I  thought  'tienda'  meant 
saloon.  " 

"We  will  not  go  in  at  that  door,"  he  laughed; 
"here  is  the  dining-room." 

We  entered.  Home-made  tables,  covered  with 
oilcloth,  occupied  the  center.  Against  the  opposite 
wall  stood  an  immense  hand  made  sideboard.  Quan- 
tities of  common  dishes  were  on  the  shelves,  but  the 
finer  ones  were  kept  under  lock  and  key  behind 
glass  doors.  At  the  right,  near  the  only  window, 
sat  the  proprietress,  stitching  on  a  hne  Singer  sew- 
ing machine. 

(( 'Oiitinueil  on  page  '2') 


Typical  Mexican  Scene — Women  Washing  Ciothes 
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"Whom  the  Gods  destroy  they  first  make  mad!" 

AT  ONE  stage  or  another  of  the  world's  history  the  peoples 
have  been  sorely  afflicted  with  some  species  of  plague. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  black  plague.  At  another  time  it 
was  yellow  plague.  Again,  it  was  the  smallpox.  Of  late  years,  it 
has  been  the  white  plague,  with  here  and  there — among  advanced 
thinkers — the  suggestion  of  a  more  vivid  plague.  They  were  all 
bad  enough.  They  were  destructive,  disgusting  and  distressing, 
bearing  death  and  sorrow  on  their  wings,  yet  they  were  but  pass- 
ing anguish  compared  to  the  overwhelming,  colossal  plague  that 
has  seized  upon  Europe  today — and,  that  is:  Hydrophobia. 

One  man  has  gone  mad — generated  and  cultivated  his  particu- 
lar plague  from  an  incomprehensible  egotism,  bloodthirstyness  and 
a  sense  of  security.  In  blind  fury  he  has  innoculated  his — usually 
sensible — subjects ;  and,  the  virus  has  taken  and  been  scattered 
over  Europe. 

One  man,  whose  only  castle  should  have  been  a  strait-jacket, 
has  driven  and  is  still  driving  millions  of  men — the  very  flower  of 
Europe — to  the  tortures  of  death.  They  are  sent  forth  to  slaughter 
their  fellowmen  in  cold  blood,  without  decent  provocation  or  even 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  They  have  gone  forth  with  the  same 
amount  of  reason  that  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  would  dash  upon 
their  prey  at  the  wild  yelps  of  their  leader — all  but  they  are  not 
led  by  this  man,  but  driven  on  to  destruction.  He  is  away  back, 
where  security  and  pleasure  form  an  enjoyable  atmosphere,  while 
he  shocks  the  world  with  his  blasphemies  of  "Me  and  God."  Pretty 
soon  it  will  be  "Me"  without  God.  For  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
— or  whatever  fills  that  space — "that  the  Teutonic  race  must  rule 
Europe."  Poor  Europe!  ruled  by  hordes  of  unreasoning  creatures 
who  go  forth  in  droves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  slay  a  handful 
of  their  neighbors  who  have  done  them  no  wrong.  Good  rulers  for 
mules — perhaps ! 

Here  is  Belgium — a  small,  brave,  peaceful  country,  and  neutral 
to  the  last  degree;  regardless  of  laws  or  honor  she  is  forced  into 
war  with  overwhelming  numbers  who  swarm  over  her  territory 
in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  throat  of  France  and  tear  therefrom  her 
long  coveted  possessions.  And,  when  all  the  horrible  weapons  of 
war  fail  to  exterminate  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Zeppelins 
are  made  use  of  to  destroy  innocent  women  and  children,  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  warfare,  and  the  solemn  pledges  given  at  The  Hague 
conference  by  this  mad  monster. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Europe  will  suffer  mental  and 
physical  torture  for  generations  to  come,  it  is  the  Germans  who  will 
in  the  end,  have  to  bear  the  curse  of  hatred,  which  will  surround 
them,  from  every  side,  like  the  miasma  from  a  jungle.  That  is, 
if  there  are  any  Germans  left  by  the  time  the  Russians  and  the  Japs 
have  reached  the  French  and  English. 

Three  months  ago  the  Germans  were  admired  and  respected, 
together  with  all  civilized  peoples.  Now,  no  one  knows  just  how 
to  figure  them  out.  Are  they,  too,  gone  mad  with  thirst  for  blood 
and  conquest,  or  are  the  victims  of  the  hypnotic  power  of  habit, 
and  go  out  to  kill  at  the  dictates  of  a  power-mad  tyrant?  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  real  truth  will  get  so  tangled  that  even  his- 
torians will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  guessing. 


The  Germans  of  even  a  few  years'  residence  in  America  do 
their  own  thinking.  They  make  good  friends  and  neighbors  and, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ashamed  of  the  role  their  kinsmen  are  made 
to  play  in  the  making  of  criminal  history  in  Europe.  They  realize 
that  millions  of  young  men  of  their  own  blood  are  slaughtering; 
and  being  slaughtered,  by  other  young  men,  who  had  had  no  cause 
of  hatred  against  them,  just  to  hold  a  mad  monarch  on  a  rickety 
throne.  Do  they  not  know  that  they  were  sent  forth  lest  they  grow 
so  strong  and  so  intelligent  that  they  would  shortly  upset  that 
throne? 

If  the  masses  of  men  in  Europe  are  so  blind  to  the  motives  oi 
monarchs,  what  these  afflicted  countries  need  is  another  Charlotte 
Corday.   

WOMEN!  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD   IS   IN  YOUR 
HANDS— DEMAND  IT 

WOMEN,  demand  world  peace  and  you'll  get  it.  Not  today 
— nor  yet  tomorrow.  But  'tis  sure  to  come  at  your  be- 
hest.   Use  every  measure,  divine  and  human,  to  bring  it 

about. 

Think,  pray,  petition,  think  again ;  plead,  demand,  act.  Fight 
if  you  must — but  always  think !  And,  above  all,  remember,  you 
are  doing  this  for  the  mothers  of  men.  Poor,  humble  mothers,  who 
have  borne  sons  to  feed  the  greedy,  depraved  appetities  of  the  over- 
fed boucher  monarchs  of  Europe,  who  sacrifice  them  to  wholesale 
slaughter,  as  they  would  sacrifice  so  many  worthless  animals — and, 
for  what? 

To  preserve  the  "Fatherland"  or  any  land,  for  the  good  of  the 
rank  and  file?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Just  to  use  them  as  fighting  ma- 
chines to  protect  their  masters  from  the  vengeance  of  their  kind. 
To  keep  them  on  bedizened  thrones,  which  had  for  their  founda- 
tion stones — innocent  blood,  treachery,  depravity  and  insanity,  in 
most  cases;  and,  to  keep  these  same  rulers  from  the  almighty 
horror  of  ever  doing  an  honest  day's  work.  Stripped  of  sophistries 
and  diplomatic  flim-flam,  that's  what  it  amounts  to.  When  danger 
threatens  the  kingly  vampires,  and  when  the  various  countries  are 
filled  with  fine,  strong  young  men,  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
so  intelligent  that  they  wonder — now  and  then — why  they  cannot 
govern  themselves,  at  least,  as  well  as  some  half  crazy  monarch 
can,  then  is  the  time  for  sudden  patriotic  burst  of  fury,  when  ail 
the  satellites  will  rally  round  the  monarchs  and  orate  about  home 
and  country,  until  the  poor  subjects  are  really  hypnotized  into  the 
belief  that  they  have  one  or  the  other.   Of  course,  they  have  not. 

What  the  majority  of  them  really  have — "if  his  majesty  please" 
— is  a  mere  shelter,  where  they  herd  together,  with  far  less  luxury 
or  cleanliness  than  his  majesty's  pigs.  And,  there,  grab  a  living 
from  some  less  lucky  creatures  if  they  have  the  strength.  It  is 
only  in  case  of  war  that  they  become  patriots  and  heirs  to  the 
"fatherlands."  It  is  only  then  that  they  become  valuable  batter- 
ing rams  or  breastworks,  thrown  forward  to  stop  the  enemy. 

So  it  is  with  those  human  pawns  that  the  game  of  war  is 
waged  in  Europe  whenever  the  peoples  grow  too  great  in  num- 
bers, and  thrones  become  wabbly. 

But,  desirable  as  peace  is,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  lasting  peace 
prevails  until  the  thrones  are  in  ashes  and  their  occupants  in  dust. 
Still,  the  millions  of  free  born  women  of  America,  and  all  the  men 
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they  can  influence,  should  never  cease  to  work  for  peace,  until  the 
mothers  of  Europe  can  call  their  lives  and  their  children  their  own. 
or  refuse  to  bear  children  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  protection  of 
tyrants. 

If  these  same  rulers,  who  are  so  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
"their  dear  subjects,"  were  really  honest  and  wished  to  maintain 
peace,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  build  a  corral,  get  the  war  lords  into 
it,  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  Whoever  survived  should  be  allowed 
to  claim  the  victory  and  the  spoils. 

This  would  be  an  easy  way  to  save  millions  of  lives  and  break- 
ing hearts,  and  to  guarantee  a  safe  world  peace  movement  in  the 
near  future.    It's  worth  thinking  about. 

THE  voter  has  no  prerogative  which  he  should  exercise  with 
greater  wisdom,  caution  and  prayerful  meekness  of  spirit 
than  that  of  selecting  a  judge.  No  other  official  comes  in 
such  direct  contact  with  the  lives  of  the  people — and  most  ordinary 
people  come  in  contact  with  the  judge  as  an  official  only  at  the 
crucial  points  of  their  careers.  Bad  legislators,  bad  governors,  and 
bad  presidents  are  deplorable  enough,  but  they  may  serve  out  their 
little  terms  without  doing  irreparable  damage.  The  infinite  amount 
of  damage  which  may  be  accomplished  by  one  bad  judge  no  one 
can  calculate;  and  so  often  it  is  of  a  most  lasting  nature,  for  bad 
legislators  and  executives  may  do  damage  to  men's  pocketbooks, 
but  judges  are  likely — even  the  very  best  of  them — often  to  do 
damage  to  men's  souls. 

A  great  many  things  go  toward  the  making  of  a  good  judge — 
knowledge  of  the  law,  integrity,  and  that  mysterious  something 
known  as  the  judicial  temperament — but  in  our  humble  opinion  the 
most  necessary  things  are  a  profound  understanding  of  human 
nature,  wide  sympathy,  and  wide  humanity. 

But  voters  do  not  often  select  a  man  for  this  position  with  just 
these  qualities.  In  fact,  things  have  come  to  the  pass  where  many 
believe  that  the  system  of  choosing  judges  by  popular  election  is 
on  trial.  Just  at  present  the  writer  of  this  editorial  cannot  think 
of  any  system  likely  to  give  better  results,  as  if  voters  can  be 
deceived  by  judges,  they  may  also  be  deceived  by  men  who  would 
select  judges  for  them.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
SOMETHING  must  be  done — that  the  results  of  the  very  best 
electoral  system  we  could  devise  have  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory. So  we  appeal  to  the  voters  to  do  something  most  unusual — 
that  is,  to  think !  And  especially  do  we  appeal  to  women  voters  to 
do  this.  Women  have  a  fine  sense  of  personal  value  which  should 
j  go  a  long  way  in  helping  them  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in 
(selecting  a  judge. 

We  call  upon  the  women  of  San  Francisco  to  keep  themselves 
I  non-partisan  in  the  matter  of  the  judicial  contest.  Each  woman 
,  should  investigate  the  record  and  as  far  as  possible  the  personal 
temperament  of  each  candidate,  and  should  assume  and  maintain 
I  the  "judicial  attitude"  in  judging  judges.  Eight  judges  are  to  be 
j  selected,  and  you  are  directly  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  each 
of  the  eight  is  the  sort  of  a  man  a  judge  ought  to  be. 


SOMETIMES  Japan's  claim  to  superiority  cannot  be  denied. 
We  are  forced  to  admit  it  when  we  consider  the  recent  con- 
tretemps at  Carmel-by-the-Sea  that  has  focused  the  eyes  of 
the  country  upon  California  and  directed  criticism  and  adverse 
comment  upon  the  women  of  the  State. 

Miss  Helena  Wood  Smith,  a  woman  of  forty-five,  the  daughter 
of  a  highly  respected  New  England  family  and  an  artist  of  some 
note,  was  murdered  by  a  Japanese  employed  as  a  laborer  in  a  Mon- 
terey cannery.  (His  sidelines  were  photography  and  mysticism, 
which,  to  the  imaginative  admirer  of  the  Oriental,  glorifies  his 
menial  occupation).  The  authorities  immediately  established  the 
!fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  motive  was  robbery. 
These  are  the  simple,  truthful  details  of  the  story,  with  which  the 
public — sensation-mad  though  it  be — would  have  been  satisfied  if 
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nothing  more  had  been  forthcoming.  And  yet  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers  this  Japanese  is  permitted  to  make  a  confession 
that,  being  sent  broadcast  through  the  land,  has  not  only  black- 
ened the  reputation  of  the  dead  woman,  but  has  involved  the  names 
of  half  a  dozen  others  and  subjected  to  suspicion  the  mental  balance 
of  many  of  the  woman  of  California. 

While  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  censure  of  the  alarmingly  large 
number  of  American  women  who  are  constantly  courting  destruc- 
tion when  they  make  intimates  of  their  Oriental  servants  under 
the  absurd  pretext  that  they  are  serious  students  of  the  mystic 
philosophy  of  the  Far  East  and  that  the  spirit  of  kindred  souls 
bridges  all  chasms  of  social  and  racial  inequality,  the  journalistic 
policy  as  well  as  the  gallantry  and  good  taste  of  the  editors  can 
certainly  be  questioned  when  the  rebuke  is  permitted  to  come  from 
the  cowardly,  lying  lips  of  a  Japanese  criminal  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows. 

How  differently  the  press  and  the  authorities  in  Japan  would 
have  acted  under  the  same  circumstances,  if  the  scene  of  the  murder 
had  been  in  Tokio  and  a  high-class  Japanese  girl  had  been  choked 
to  death  by  a  vagrant  American  cannery  worker.  No  foreign  mur- 
derer would  ever  have  raised  his  voice  in  slander  against  the  dead, 
and  no  word  of  his  that  might  reflect  upon  the  fair  name  of  any 
daughter  of  Nippon  would  ever  have  reached  the  outer  world  from 
the  depths  of  his  dungeon  cell.  The  Japanese  have  developed  none 
of  the  maudlin  sentimentality  toward  us  that  marks  our  intercourse 
with  them.  Enough  romance  about  us  to  save  an  American  even  of 
high  degree  from  indignity,  if  he  had  insulted  the  women  of  the 
nation,  could  not  be  conjured  up  in  the  whole  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom, and  that  this  affectation  of  a  superfine  feeling  is  gradually 
submerging  our  pride  of  race  must  be  a  source  of  sardonic  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Japanese  whose  slogan  is  no  longer  Equality,  but  Su- 
periority. 


THE  whole  face  of  the  immigration  question  in  America  h.is 
been  changed  by  the  war  in  Europe.  It  was  expected  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  a  flood  of  immigration 
would  set  in  toward  the  West  that  would  create  a  new  and  serious 
social  problem  for  the  people  of  California.  Immigrants  of  the 
right  class  from  Europe  have  been  in  great  demand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  countries  all  over  the  world.  Canada  wants  immigrants; 
Australia  wants  immigrants,  and  the  Argentine  wants  immigrants, 
and  California  was  preparing  to  use  every  legitimate  effort  to  at- 
tract these  ^desirable  foreigners  to  our  shores,  that  the  effect  of 
Oriental  immigration  might  be  counteracted,  and  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  developed  by  sturdy,  thrifty  representatives  of 
the  laboring  class  in  Europe. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  war  there  promises  to  be  a  famine  as  far 
as  immigrants  are  concerned  and  that  the  countries  of  the  Western 
World  will  suffer  a  serious  handicap  in  consequence  is  being  con- 
ceded by  political  economists.  We  have  grown  more  dependent 
than  we  realize  upon  the  raw  material  from  Europe  that  is  poured 
into  our  labor  market  every  year,  and  its  sudden  cessation  will 
create  a  condition  of  affairs  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
corporations  employing  thousands  of  unskilled  workers  every  year. 
The  probabilities  are  that  when  the  stream  of  immigration  again 
sets  toward  America  that  it  will  be  made  up  largely  of  women  who 
have  been  deprived  of  masculine  support  because  of  the  ravages 
of  war.  If  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  wise,  they  will  be 
prepared  for  this  invasion  and  instead  of  allowing  this  mass  of 
domestic  potentiality  to  be  diverted  and  swallowed  up  by  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  of  the  country,  they  will  conserve  it  for  their  own 
benefit  and  supply  the  markets  of  the  country  with  the  finest  ma- 
terial in  the  world  for  the  making  of  competent  house  servants. 
Corporations,  deprived  of  their  regular  supply  of  male  immigrants, 
will  make  a  high  bid  for  the  services  of  these  peasant  women,  as 
a  substitute  for  what  they  have  lost,  but  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  own  women  should  forestall  them. 


1. 
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The  great  artists  of  the  world  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  classes — creators  and  interpreters. 
Our  first  rinusic  would  never  be  heard  if  it  were 
not  for  the  genius  of  great  orchestral  leaders,  in- 
strumentalists and  singers  and  to  the  genius  ot  its 
literary  interpreters  is  the  public  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  it  derives  from  its  major  poetry  and  drama. 

Acting  and  lecturing  are  the  mediums  most  often 
used  by  literary  interpreters,  but  midway  between 
the  Iwo  lies  the  province  of  another  type  of  medium, 
which  because  of  his  subtlety  and  for  other  reasons 
has  comparatively  few  successful  exponents  in 
America  today  ;  yet  it  is  an  art  older  than  acting — 
the  art  of  public  reciter.     The  reciter  must  possess 


l"lis  method  is  to  select  from  each  play  its 
essential  parts  and  to  deliver  them  in  the  form  of  a 
monologue  that  requires  about  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  for  presentation,  impersonating  in  turn  each 
character  as  it  appears,  by  change  of  voice,  gesture 
and  emotion.  Wherever  necessary  he  gives  a  few- 
short  sentences  connecting  the  narrative  and  making 
clear  the  plot  and  the  entire  motive  of  the  play. 

As  evidence  of  the  marvelous  memory  of  the 
artist  it  may  be  said  that  he  recites  without  the 
use  of  prompter,  book  or  manuscript,  nine  of  the 
poet's  greatest  comedies  and  tragedies:  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Twelfth  Night,  The 


a  mastery  of  the  actor's  power  of  gesture,  elocution 
and  stage  technique  and  also  the  scholar's  knowledge 
of  literary  values,  classical  and  historical  allusions, 
laws  of  literary  composition  and,  in  addition,  a 
skill  that  is  an  essential  of  his  lone  profession.  The 
ability  to  blend  the  two  extremes  of  expressive 
method  into  one  harmonious  and  pleasing  unity.  It 
is  the  genius  that  commands  breathless  silence  when 
grief  is  depicted,  heart-holding  suspense  in  moments 
of  sublime  tragedy  and  roars  of  laughter  when  the 
poet's  text  IS  humorous. 

At  the  head  of  this  profession  in  America  stands 
Marshall  Darrach,  whose  specialty  is  the  solo  in- 
terpretation of  Shakespeare's  plays. 


Comedy  of  Errors,  1  he  I  empest  and  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

In  appearance  Marshall  Darrach  is  a  tall,  dig- 
nified looking  gentleman,  with  nothing  artificial  to 
mark  him  as  an  unusual  personage,  but  rather  a 
certain  facial  distinctiveness,  deep  lines,  a  sweeping 
forehead  and  soft,  grey  eyes  that  tell  of  kindness 
and  gentleness:  in  general,  not  a  handsome  face, 
but  one  of  nobility  and  depth  of  character;  a  perfect 
instrument  with  which  to  express  the  subtlest  emo- 
tions of  a  poetic  soul.  His  voice  is  pleasing  and 
flexible  and  capable  of  great  range  and  of  many  tone 
colors,  yet  it  is  not  too  highly  polished  for  everyday 


use.  He  is  thoroughly  human  and  therein  lies  his 
great  charm. 

Marshall  Darrach  has  been  on  the  platform  de- 
voting himself  exclusively  to  the  recitals  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  In  that 
time  he  has  toured  every  one  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Japan, 
China  and  the  Philippines.  His  regular  recital  sea- 
son is  from  October  to  April  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States.  The  balance  of  the  year  he 
devotes  to  travel,  occasional  public  appearances  and 
to  the  writing  of  fiction. 

Nine  years  ago  Marshall  Darrach  came  to  San 
Francisco,  joined  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  with 
no  self-advertising  or  flare  of  trumpets,  took  his 
place  among  the  members,  asking  nothing  from 
them  but  a  share  of  their  fun  and  a  chance  to 
add  his  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  goodfellowship. 
From  that  moment  his  popularity  has  grown  steadily 
and  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  finding  expression 
in  many  delightful  compliments  to  the  distinguished 
artist. 

Just  before  his  departure  for  a  tour  of  the 
Orient  last  year  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  at  which  he  was  presented  with  a  silver 
loving  cup,  appropriately  engraved,  together  with 
a  volume  of  poems  written  in  his  honor  by  different 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

It  may  be  news  to  those  who  enjoy  Marshall 
Darrach's  Shakespeare  recitals  as  a  particularly  de- 
lightful form  of  entertainment  to  know  that  he  car- 
ries Shakespeare  to  the  universities  of  Japan  and 
China  very  much  as  professors  from  the  universities 
of  Europe  bring  the  literature,  art.  science  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  Old  World  to  the  students  of  our  uni- 
versities, and  we  in  turn  make  our  intellectual  ex- 
change with  them. 

I  he  Chinese  and  Japanese  craving  and  respect 
for  learning  of  late  years  have  been  extended  beyond 
their  own  countries;  and  Shakespeare,  of  course, 
represents  to  them,  as  he  does  to  the  French.  Ger- 
mans, Russians,  Italians  and  many  other  nationalities, 
the  greatest  and  best  in  English  literature.  This  is 
why  Marshall  Darrach  crosses  the  Pacific  every  now 
and  then  to  interpret  his  plays  to  them,  going  to  the 
University  of  Japan,  at  Tokio;  Queen's  College,  at 
Hong  Kong;  St.  John's  University,  at  Shanghai, 
and  Soochow  University  as,  for  example,  certain 
professors  come  to  the  University  of  California  from 
abroad  to  give  a  great  treat  to  the  students  and 
faculty. 

And  it  was  in  this  spreading  of  the  literary  light 
of  the  Occid  ent  in  the  Orient  that  he  came  very  near 
getting  mixed  up  in  the  Chinese  revolution — and  an 
international  hornet's  nest. 

He  was  scheduled  for  a  recital  at  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity at  Shanghai,  the  oldest  university  of  its  kind 
in  China  and  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  restless  Sun 
Yet  Sen — and  in  consultation  with  the  president 
of  the  university  he  discreetly  suggested  that  he  give 
either  "The  Tempest"  or  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." 

I  he  president,  however,  decided  in  favor  ot 
"Julius  Caesar"  in  order  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  Roman  way  of  conducting  a  political  revo- 
lution, as  they  themselves  were  sons  of  a  people  who 
had  just  been  through  a  revolution  on  their  own 
account  and  were  not  yet  settled  firmly  under  the 
new  regime. 

The  recital  of  the  tragedy  was  duly  given. 

Though  accustomed  to  appreciation  and  applause 
almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  blase — Mar.ihall 
(Continii»'(i  nil  pas;f 
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Europe,  the  polished,  the  advanced,  the  old 
educated  in  literature,  science  and  art  thought — or 
supposed  it  thought — it  had  outgrown  those 
heathenish  notions  about  brutal  force,  that  it  had 
acquired  the  notions  of  reason  and  justice,  and  was 
standing  at  the  top  of  civilization  and  education. 
It  proves  to  be  but  a  thin  veneer.  The  countries 
now  involved  in  the  horrors  of  war  have  fallen  back 
upon  barbarism  with  no  excuse  of  ignorance.  Music, 
art,  literature,  science,  education  are  put  aside. 
The  same  ambition  which  makes  two  bulls  in  a 
herd  fight  to  see  which  is  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
possesses  these  countries.  A  desire  to  settle  in 
mere  brute  force  which  are  the  most  powerful. 
European  character  must  deteriorate  greatly  by  such 
political  crimes.  The  country  calls!  And  the 
noble  sons  run  to  the  slaughter!  To  prevent  being 
called  cowards  they  become  murderers!  Patriotism, 
the  most  handy  tool  for  the  inhuman  heads  of  the 
great  nations. 

While  these  morbid  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  head  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Philarmonic 
concert  it  struck  me  rather  strange  that  a  French 
conductor — or  at  least  of  French  descent — was 
leading  a  fine  orchestra  composed  of  musicians  from 
all  these  war-stricken  countries  peacefully  sitting 
side  by  side  in  good  fellowship  and  rendering  com- 
positions from  great  masters  of  various  European 
countries.  I  saw  a  Frenchman  heartily  shake  hands 
with  the  German,  Mr.  Adelman,  after  he  played 
the  Saint-Saens  Rendo  Capriccioso  so  well  and  more 
beautiful  as  an  encore  the  Prizesong  from 
the  Meistersinger.  The  vocal  contributions  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  were  rendered  by 
the  Lorelei  Trio,  with  Miss  Buckland  at  the 
"piano."  The  enjoyment  was  marred  by  an  in- 
strument, which  to  all  outward  appearances  re- 
sembled a  piano,  but  otherwise  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  it. 


Through  the  moving  of  the  printing  plant  of 
this  magazine  the  appearance  of  the  edition  has 
been  delayed  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  fourth  Symphony  Concert 

If  Conductor  Perlet  continues  to  improve  his 
orchestra  as  he  has  done  we  San  Franciscans  will 
have  much  to  be  proud  of.  Every  concert  has  been 
an  improvement  on  the  last  one  and  the  manage- 
ment has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  seeing 
such  a  harvest  commencing  to  crown  its  efforts. 
Everybody  seemed  to  think  so,  everybody  seemed 
interested,  content  and  happy.  Probably  the  cour- 
tesy and  friendliness  of  the  ladies  of  the  New  Era 
League,  who  receive  so  charmingly  at  the  gates, 
have  much  to  do  with  placing  everybody  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  How  intently  the  audience  fol- 
lowed the  romantic  "Freischutz  Ouverture"  and 
the  heavenly  unfinished  Schubert  Symphony.  The 
Divine  Spark"  loaned  to  the  composer  by  Deity 
during  his  earthly  sojourn  must  have  suddenly  leaped 
into  a  flame  while  receiving  the  inspiration  for  the 
work,  for  surely  few  more  lovely  compositions  have 
appeared.  The  style  is  noble,  dignified  throughout 
and  marked  by  the  element  of  "continuous  melody" 
instead  of  isolated  outbreaks  of  tune  like  a  solitary 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  "recitativi  secchi." 

Tschaikowsky's  "Nut-Cracker  Suite"  always  finds 
an  appreciative  audience.  A  Nocturne  for  vio!m, 
cello,  harp  and  French  horn,  a  refined  and  beautiful 
composition  by  Ferdinand  Hummel,  was  rendered 
so  well  by  Messrs.  Gallet,  Adelman,  Huske  and 
Lavatelli  that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 


A  treat  was  the  cello  solo  of  Mr.  Victor  de 
Gomez,  who  played  Bruch's  famous  arrangement  of 
ihe  "Kol  Nidrei."  The  qualities  that  distinguish 
this  musician  are  a  harmonious  fullness  of  tone  and 
correct  breadth  of  phrasing  and  always  satisfying 
expression.  Mr.  Henry  Perry  was  the  vocalist.  He 
sang  "Young  Dietrich,"  by  George  Henschel,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  as  an  encore  "Drink 
to  Me  with  Thine  Eyes,"  admirably  accompanied 
by  Uda  Waldrop.  The  audience  applauded  the 
singer  heartily. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  given  Tues- 
day night  at  the  Sorosis  Club  Hall  by  Messrs.  Sas- 
lavsky,  De  Voto  and  Riley.  The  programme  was 
so  attractive  as  to  make  every  musician's  heart  leap 
with  joy.  Imagine  two  trios,  one  by  Schubert,  the 
o;her  by  Tschaikowsky,  the  cello  Sonata  by 
Brahms,  and  the  most  interesting  A  major  Sonata 
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of  Franck,  played  so  admirably  by  Messrs.  Sas- 
lavsky  and  De  Voto,  and  yet  the  audience  was  poor. 
Where  were  all  the  music-students  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? How  could  they  afford  to  let  such  an  oppor- 
tunity pass  of  hearing  these  inspiring  works  and 
addi  ng  to  their  musical  education?  The  three  play- 
ers proved  themselves  to  be  artists.  The  pianist 
surely  worked  "overtime."  Mr.  Riley  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  for  having  found  such  able  partners  in 
chamber  music  playing.  Space  prevents  me  from 
mentioning  more  fully  about  this  high  standard  of 
performance. 


CARLOS  TROYER. 
Musician,   composer,   savant,   essayist,  explorer, 
humaritarian,  added  together  should  make  a  genius. 
And  such  a  being  lives  in  the  good  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  person  of  Carlos   froyer,  a  friend 
of   Liszt,  Jenny   Lind,  Roosevelt,  Dom    Pedro  of 
Brazil  and  thousands  more.     A  student  of  strange 
forms  of  life  and  thought,  his  ardor  as  a  pilgrim 
of  Nature  has  made  him  a  great  wandered  through 
foreign  lands.     One  could  apply  to  him  I  ennyson's 
eulogy  to  a  scientist:  ' 
"I  am  become  a  name 
From  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all." 


Mr.  Troyer's  varied  and  sympathetic  contact 
with  so  many  different  peoples  has  probably  been 
the  most  powerful  ally  of  his  intellectual  growth.  A 
brief  sketch  of  his  career  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

After  completing  his  musical  education  and  drink- 
ing deeply  of  the  nectar  of  the  elder  civilization  at 
the  fountain  head  of  Europe,  Professor  I  royer  left 
Germany  for  New  York,  where  he  taught  music 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Tiring  of  this 
work  and  his  hunger  ripened  for  larger  experiences, 
our  hero  gathered  an  opera  troupe  and  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  and  the  seaport  cities  of  South 
America.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  trip  Mr. 
Toyer  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Brazil,  studying 
the  nature  of  the  natives  and  above  all  writing  down 
their  music.  He  suffered  untold  hardships  to  attain 
his  end,  but  gathered  a  valuable  amount  of  ethnolog- 
ical lore.  His  wonderful  experiences  among  the 
unhospitable  Inca  tribes  inhabiting  the  high  plateaux 
of  Peru  are  only  few  of  the  interesting  tales  this 
musician-explorer  tells.  His  violin  playing  and  his 
ab;lity  to  immediately  memorize  their  melodies  saved 
him  from  being  burnt  to  the  stake.  During  the 
nine  months  of  captivity  Mr.  Troyer  made  a  record 
of  over  400  tribal  songs.  He  is  now  busy  pre- 
paring them  for  publication.  In  I  888,  encouraged 
by  F.  H.  Cushing,  the  noted  ethnologist,  he  visited 
the  wonderful  Zuni  Indians,  the  celebrated  cliff- 
dwellers  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colorado, 
for  two  years.  The  result  is  the  publication  of  a 
most  fascinating  Indian  music  lecture  in  book  form. 
People  interested  in  the  development  and  perception 
of  color  vision  and  solar  vibrations  will  find  good 
food  in  reading  this  clever  pamphlet.  The  tradi- 
tional songs  and  chants  of  the  Zunis  Mr.  Thoyer  has 
carefully  recorded  and  harmonized  and  they  are 
now  being  sung  all  over  the  world.  A  historic  de- 
scription of  their  origin  accompanies  each  song. 
The  Sunset  Song,  Incantation  Upon  a  Sleeping  In- 
fant, Indian  Fire  Drill  Song  (a  complete  piano 
solo),  are  only  a  few  of  these  genuine  romantic 
and  historic  publications.  They  are  published  by 
the  Presser  Company,  Philadelphia,  a  list  of  which 
can  be  had  at  the  music  stores  or  from  the  author. 
New  editions  have  lately  been  published.  7  he 
Hunting  Song,  Apache  Medicine  Chant,  the  great 
Peace  jubilee  and  Pow  Wow  Dance.  This,  Mr. 
Troyer  informs  us,  will  conclude  the  first  series  of 
his  Zuni  songs  adapted  for  public  recitals. 

Professor  Froyer-  has  retired  from  active  teach- 
ing, excepting  training  pupils  ^vho  have  taken  up 
the  study  of  Indian  music.  They  receive  in  detail 
the  manner  of  delivery  and  correct  costume  as 
exercised  by  the  native  singer.  Among  his  pupils 
was  Dennis  O'Sullivan,  who  sang  these  songs  for 
King  Edward  II.  Miss  Ethel  Preble  is  probably 
the  most  prominent  interpreter  of  his  music  in  Cali- 
fornia today,  after  studying  for  years  with  Carlos 
Troyer. 

Strolling  through  Chinatown  the  other  day  I 
heard  a  Chinaman  blowing  a  little  flute.  He  seemed 
to  lake  such  interest  in  his  playing  and  to  be  so 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings  and  the  melodies  were 
so  weird  and  grotesque  that  out  of  curiosity  to  find 
out  how  much  he  really  knew  of  music,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  Whistling  our  diatonic 
scale  I  requested  him  to  repeat  it.  "No  good,  no 
good,"  laughingly  replied  the  Chinaman.  "  I  his 
way  him  goes."  And  sure  enough  I  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  whole  tones.  I  he  C  major  scale  would 
therefore  sound  C,  D,  E,  F  sharp,  G  sharp,  A 
sharp  and  C,  representing  seven  tones  instead  of 
(Continued  <>ii  iiu<.'('  .'!()) 
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"Sometimes  'tis  wise  to  be  foolish,  "  says  Seumas 
O'Brien;  "and  other  times  'tis  foolish  to  be  wise." 

If  I  were  a  wise  man  perhaps  I  wouldn't  be  try- 
ing to  write  in  the  crowded  space  of  ten  inches  what 
I  really  ought  to  have  ten  pages  to  say  in;  but  I'd 
rather  be  foolish  and  talk  five  minutes  about  Seumas 
O'Brien  than  be  wise  and  keep  still  about  him. 

He's  a  genius,  is  Seumas  O'Brien — one  of  the 
real  kind  that  you  read  about  in  story  books  and 
artists'  memoirs  and  in  the  pages  of  literary  maga- 
zines; and  if,  to  the  hundreds  who  know  him  out 
here,  there  are  thousands  in  California  who  never 
even  heard  about  his  coming  to  the  Golden  West, 
then  it's  high  time  to  tell  them. 

California  has  a  captivating  feminine  way  with 
her,  and  Seumas  O'Brien  has  succumbed  completely 
to  her  charms.  He  loves  the  ladies,  anyway.  He  is 
a  poet,  and  he  has  all  that  keen  insight  into,  and 
appreciation  of,  woman  and  all  the  little  half-divine 
nuances  of  woman's  character  that  only  poets 
are  blessed  with.     No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was 


Bust  of  Juniperro  Serra 
By  Seumas  O'Brien 


not  long  in  California  before  he  has  become  a  wor- 
shipper at  her  shrine,  and  was  bringing  her  a  devo- 
tee's tributes  of  art  and  song.  Irish  sculptor,  poet, 
essayist,  story  writer  and  playwright  that  he  is,  he 
was  soon  writing  Californian  literature  and  chisel- 
ing Californian  sculpture;  and  today,  after  a  few 
months'  sojourn  in  the  West,  he  has  something  truly 
Californian  to  offer  us. 

But  a  word  first  about  his  earlier  work.  He 
came  to  California  last  year  with  a  reputation  as  a 
playwright — for  he  is  one  of  those  fortunate  ones 
whose  gifts  have  won  them  a  place  in  the  famous 
Abbey  Theatre,  among  the  Lady  Gregorys  and  the 
William  Butler  Yeatses.  O'Brien's  comedy  "Duty" 
was  the  big  hit  of  the  Abbey  players  both  in  Europe 
and  America  last  year.  It  was  played  more  often 
than  any  other  piece  in  their  repertoire,  and  wher- 
ever it  was  produced  it  made  countless  thousands 
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"laugh  long  and  heartily."  That  Seumas  O'Brien 
is  a  humorist  of  the  most  delightful  and  original  kind 
IS  established.  Then  as  a  story  writer,  before  he 
came  here  at  all,  he  had  won  the  praises  of  such 
critics  as  William  Buckley  and  of  James  Stephens, 
the  man  who  wrote  the  inimitable  "Crock  of 
Gold.  "  His  verses  had  found  place  in  the  best 
literary  journals  of  Ireland.  His  essays  were  quoted 
everywhere  for  their  epigrammatic  brilliancy  and 
keen  wit.  And  finally  as  a  sculptor  he  had  won 
the  Kensington  Medal  in  London,  and  had  had  his 
bust  of  Lennox  Robertson  placed  in  the  foyer  ol 
the  Abbey  Theatre. 

Portraiture  is  one  of  O'Brien's  strong  points.  He 
has  a  real  gift  for  it.  His  modeling  in  this  line  of 
work  possesses  an  almost  uncanny  reality — as  if.  in 
making  a  portrait-bust  he  saw  far  more  than  the 
mere  external  features  of  his  subject,  and  read  his 
soul  as  well  as  his  face. 

But  it  is  when  he  is  idealizing  some  historic  figure 
that  I  like  O'Brien  best.  Here  he  can  exercise  his 
gift  for  portraiture  as  he  will,  but  he  can  go  further, 
and  put  into  his  modeling  all  the  dreams  and  pur- 
poses that  his  fancy  weaves  around  his  subject. 

It  is  because  he  is  at  his  best  in  such  work  that 
his  "Head  of  Serra"  is  the  success  it  is.  I  o  me  this 
bust  is  a  wonderful  creation.  It  gives  us  a  new  and 
a  daring  picture  of  the  "Father  of  California" — not 
the  gentle  sweet-souled  Padre  in  his  declining  years, 
as  we  have  always  known  him  hitherto — the  Mis- 
sionary whose  glorious  yet  weary  course  of  sacrifice 
is  run ;  but  Serra  the  strong  young  man ;  Serra  the 
daring,  the  intrepid,  whose  soul  sings  with  dreams 
of  worlds  to  conquer  for  Heaven's  sake,  whose  eyes 
look  forever  forward,  whose  face  is  set  joyously 
toward  the  future;  the  Serra  who,  dreaming  of 
God's  conquests  at  his  lone  vigils  in  his  Old  World 
monastery — or  gazing  across  the  tumbling  seas  of 
the  Spanish  Main — or  setting  foot  at  last  in  the 
New  Land,  after  the  long  perilous  voyage  across  the 
deep — the  Serra  who  beholds  before  him  day  and 
night  the  King's  Highway — and  that  Highway  ever 
leading  beyond  the  stars  of  Christ!  This  is  the 
Serra  that  Seumas  O'Brien  has  given  us;  and  I  love 
it.  It  is  the  Serra  I  know  best.  I  have  always 
imagined  the  great  hearted  Franciscan  falling  on  his 
knees  and  kissing  the  dust  of  the  road  that  led  from 
Vera  Cruz,  that  first  day  that  he  landed  in  Mexico, 
and  set  out  to  journey  on  foot  to  the  strange  interior; 
and  then,  having  caressed  the  soil  to  which  he  was 
giving  himself  body  and  soul,  lifting  up  his  proud 
head  and  starting  forth,  purposeful,  far-seeing,  for- 
ward-looking, hearing  the  Voice  of  God  and  seeing 
His  beckoning  smile  in  all  the  beautiful  new  world 
about  him — setting  forth  thrilled  to  the  heart  with 
the  glory  of  his  dreams.  Again,  this  is  the  Serra 
that  Seumas  O'Brien  has  given  us. 

Who  will  say.  then,  that  California  has  not  made 
another  conquest  in  this  gifted  artist,  who  has  so 
swiftly  caught  the  spirit  of  her  story  and  stamped  it 
forever  on  the  fine  heroic  face  of  his  idealized  young 
Serra  ? 


NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  STUDIOS. 

Alice  Chittenden,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
woman  painters  of  the  West,  has  left  San  Francisco 
to  take  up  her  permanent  residence  in  New  York. 
Some  of  her  most  recent  work  shows  a  collection 
of  canvasses  depicting  the  beauty  of  a  number  ol 
gardens  surrounding  the  magnificent  country  homes 
at  Burlingame. 


Miss  Isabel  Percy  has  just  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, where  she  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  in  her  studio.  At  the  exhibit  which  she 
will  give  this  fall  will  be  shown  a  number  of  pastefs 
of  the  old  Mission  at  San  Juan  that  are  unusually 
original  in  conception. 

Miss  Evelyn  McCormick  is  busy  at  her  studio  in 
Monterey  and  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  her 
canvasses  showing  the  quaint  old  adobes  that  she 
loves  to  paint  will  be  seen  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Mademoiselle  Betti  de  Jong,  the  Parisian  portrait 
painter,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Isabel  Percy 
during  the  summer,  will  probably  remain  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter  instead  of  returning  to  her 
studio  in  Paris. 

Maynard  Dixon  has  just  completed  the  ma3- 
nificent  mural  decorations  for  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Anita  Baldwin  McCloughry. 

Earl  Cummings  will  design  the  statue  of  Apollo 
for  the  Bohemian  Grove  Jinks  for  1915,  the  music 
for  which  is  to  be  written  by  Edward  Schneider  and 
the  words  by  Frank  Pixley. 

G.  Cadenasso  has  returned  from  Alta,  where  he 
spent  the  summer  painting  and  is  showing  some 
attractive  new  sketches  at  his  studio  on  Russian 
Hill. 

Ferdinand  Bergdorff  has  among  his  most  attrac- 
tive canvasses  a  number  of  sketches  that  he  made  at 
Benguet,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines, 
when  he  was  there  several  months  ago  as  the  guest 
of  Major  Robert  Thornberg. 

Robert  Aiken  has  returned  to  New  York  after 
having  superintended  the  placing  of  his  group  of 
statuary  that  is  to  adorn  the  great  central  court  at 
the  Exposition. 

Frank  Van  Sloun  is  working  on  a  handsome 
panel  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  mural  decoration  in  the 
Bohemian  Club. 

Among  the  interesting  canvasses  of  the  last  month 
we  wish  to  mention  a  lively  painting  of  true  art  by 
the  gifted  artist.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jacobson.  who  paints 
many  of  her  pictures  under  the  name  of  Nosbocaj. 
The  artist,  who  has  established  such  a  fine  reputa- 
tion in  the  East,  is  rapidly  gaining  local  fame.  Since 
settling  in  San  Francisco  Mrs.  Jacobson  is  devoting 
most  of  her  time  to  painting  California  scenery,  with 
which  she  is  enchanted. 

The  painting  in  question  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
Union  Square  Hotel.  A  beautiful  sunset  of  most 
brilliant  coloring  and  dazzling  atmosphere  can  be 
seen  through  a  dense  line  of  trees  that  border  the 
water-edge  of  a  little  pool  at  which  a  few  cows 
are  drinking.  The  water  has  that  half-oily  surface, 
that  we  can  readily  believe  true  of  a  pool  full  of  the 
deposit  of  a  rich  vegetation.  Mrs.  Jacobson  seems 
to  regard  Nature  much  from  Keith's  point  of  view, 
and  when  new  landscapes  of  our  Californian  Stale 
are  revealed  to  us  through  such  a  talented  artist,  as 
in  this  instance,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  variety  and  artistic 
value  of  our  landscape  painting.  1  he  artist  catches 
the  spirit  of  her  subjects,  the  rarest  faculty  even  in  a 
poet,  and  adds  something  worth  having  to  the  land- 
scape art  of  California. 


Vaijc  fifteen 
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When  an  actor  finishes  a  scene  he  can  tell  from 
the  way  in  which  his  effort  is  received  by  the  audi- 
ence whether  it  is  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  ver- 
dict is  definite  and  unmistakable,  and  furthermore  it 
is  delivered  on  the  spot  and  at  once.  An  artist  has 
no  such  satisfactory  medium  through  which  to  meas- 
ure public  opinion  of  his  work.  His  pictures  may 
hang  unadmired  in  his  studio  for  years,  often  until 
after  his  death,  and  then,  by  some  accident  of  fate,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  admiring  thousands.  He 
may  be  recognized  as  an  expert  by  his  professional 
confreres  and  yet  not  be  able  to  get  the  public  to 
receive  his  art  message. 

To  obviate  as  much  as  possible  this  limitation  of 
her  artists,  France  established  the  "Society  des  Artist 
Francias"  (Salon).  The  attention  of  the  artistic 
world  is  focused  upon  the  annual  exhibitions  and 
painters  and  sculptors  can  show  their  work  where 
it  will  be  seen.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  a  paint- 
ing accepted  by  the  Pans  Salon  and  hung  "on  the 
line"  and  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  "Society 
des  Artist  Francias"  marks  the  fortunate  individual 
as  a  master  painter.  This  distinction  is  only  one  of 
many  that  has  come  to  Amedee  Joullin.  He  is  also 
an  "Officier  A'Academie"  and  "Officier  de  I'ln- 
struction"  (France).  In  his  own  country  he  has 
shown  single  canvases  at  many  important  exhi- 
bitions, while  in  1901,  at  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York,  he  had  twenty-eight  pictures  hung. 
These  were  representative  of  the  work  that  he  was 
doing  at  that  time.  The  subjects  were  Western 
landscapes  and  Bannock  and  Pueblo  Indians  in 
various  poses,  nearly  every  one  of  which  showed  the 
Indian  or  Indians  engaged  in  some  industrial  occu- 
pation or  tribal  rite.  The  titles  of  the  pictures  are 
self-explanatory.  "The  Weaver,"  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  is  by  many  critics  considered 
Joullin's  masterpiece,  although  others  claim  that  that 
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distinction  should  be  given  to  "The  Death  Watch," 
owned  by  Joseph  D.  Grant,  or  "The  Medicine 
Man,"  the  property  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Joullin  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  is  an  authority  on  their  cos- 
tumes, dwellings  and  folk-lore.  He  lived  with  them 
in  their  adobe  homes,  made  friends  with  them  and 
painted  them  with  an  insight  and  sympathy  that 


gives  to  his  canvases  an  historical  value  that  must 
increase  as  the  years  go  by.  This  phase  of  Joullin's 
art  is  represented  by  eighteen  canvases,  the  three 
mentioned  above  and  fifteen  others  owned  here,  in 
the  East  and  abroad. 

Joullin  is  a  lover  of  his  native  State  of  California 
and  has  painted  her  scenery  in  many  moods.  In 
his  studio  today  he  has  upwards  of  twenty  canvases 
the  result  of  his  last  two  years'  work.  The  dom- 
inant note  of  most  of  them  is  a  semi-tone.  Soft 
greys,  delicate  browns,  misty  greens  and  hazy  pur- 
ples are  combined   with   rart   delicacy  and  skill. 


although  here  and  there  in  the  collection  is  a  land- 
scape caught  in  the  full  illumination  of  a  blaz- 
ing mid-day  sun,  with  shadows  black-deep  and 
sharply  defined.  In  these  pictures  Joullin  has  de- 
picted the  dramatic  quality  of  unmoving  beauty 
as  definitely  as  he  has  caught  its  subtle,  soothing, 
winsome  appeal  in  his  paintings  of  the  sand-dunes 
in  the  twilight  and  mist. 

One  of  the  inspiring  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his 
studio  is  a  meadow  with  a  shallow  pool  reflecting 
a  golden-green  sky.  There  are  no  trees,  no  hills, 
no  buttes — nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  illimitable 
space  and  a  soul-satisfying  peace  pervading  it. 

A  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  William  Greer 
Harrison,  former  president  of  the  Olympic  Club,  is 
about  a  year  old,  while  the  paint  is  scarcely  dry  on 
a  bust  portrait  of  Marshall  Darrach.  These  two 
are  the  only  portraits  of  men  that  Joullin  has  ever 
painted,  although  he  has  to  his  credit  an  exquisite 
one  of  his  wife,  also  an  artist,  that  he  calls  the 
"woman  with  the  jade  necklace."  Against  a  dark 
background  in  which  Chinese  carving  on  wood  is 
dimly  discernible  is  a  woman's  figure  kneeling  in 
front  of  a  carved  teakwood  chest  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  green  jade  necklace.  Her  features  are  in 
shadow,  the  high  light  being  reflected  on  the  cheek 
and  neck  and  shoulders  and  on  her  gown,  which  is 
a  pale,  indescribable  pink. 

Amedee  Joullin  is  experimenting  at  the  present 
time  with  a  technique  of  his  own  invention.  It  is 
a  method  of  applying  color  to  canvas  in  such  a  way 
that  it  leaves  it  pure,  rich  and  of  surprising  depth. 
The  secret  is  his  own  and  has  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Only  one  picture  finished  in  this  way  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  It  is  now  in  the  Bohemian 
Club.  The  distinguished  artist,  Symmons,  said  of 
it  that  it  had  "all  of  the  mellow  charm  of  a  Millet 
with  a  haunting  mystery  all  its  own." 


The  Passing  ©f  the  Travelers^  Aid  ©f  the  Y.  W„  C,  A. 


Reluctantly  but  gracefully  has  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
I  turned  over  its  Travelers'  Aid  Department  to  the 

-P.  I.  E.  and  the  State  of  California.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  that  the  good  work  accom- 
plished in  the  past  may  prove  an  incentive  for  fu- 
ture continuance.  So  modestly  was  it  earned  on 
that  the  cold  and  bitter  world  knew  little  about  the 
cause  and  cared  still  less — "alas  for  the  rarity  of 
Christian  charity  under  the  sun."  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  were  helped,  not  only  in  a  ma- 
terial sense  but  by  way  of  guidance  and  protec- 
tion. No  questions  were  ever  asked,  no  red  tape 
required;  the  tonic  having  been  administered  in 
time,  the  sedative  was  not  applied  for.  Curative 
relief  may  be  good,  but  preventive  is  far  better. 

When  Mrs.  Sanborn,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  P.-P.  I.  E.,  told  at  public  meetings 
of  the  many,  many  girls  and  women  unaccounted  for 
after  leaving  their  respective  homes  for  world's  fair 
expositions,  her  statements  were  received  with  much 
skepticism — nor  did  she  blame  her  audience,  for  the 
igures  seemed  improbable.  But  so  "that  he  who 
uns  may  read"  and  be  convinced,  the  following 
:ase  is  cited,  which  is  only  one  of  many: 

A  young  girl  of  eighteen  arrived  on  a  belated 
Tiidnight  train  at  Third  and  Townsend.    She  fol- 
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lowed  the  crowd,  as  she  had  done  over  the  seas  and 
across  the  continent.  She  was  just  about  to  step 
into  a  hotel  'bus  when  she  was  intercepted  by  the 
aid  on  duty  and  questioned,  but  she  might  as  well 
have  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  for  all  the  informa- 
tion received.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  alone.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  waiting  room 
and  it  was  learned  through  a  fellow  passenger  that 
she  had  been  in  conversation  with  a  certain  man  at 
different  times  while  on  the  train.  He  was  finally 
reached  as  he  was  boarding  a  street  car,  and, 
though  he  could  speak  no  English  either,  he  under- 
stood German  and  acted  as  interpreter.  They  were 
both  Norwegian,  the  girl  having  come  direct  from 
Norway  via  Ellis  Island.  He  said  she  had  an  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number,  but  upon  inquiry  they 
did  not  agree.  The  address  called  for  the  foothills 
of  Berkeley  and  the  telephone  number  was  a  Mer- 
rit  district  that  knew  of  no  one  expected — and  it 
was  then  long  after  midnight.  The  man  advised  her 
to  place  confidence  in  the  aid,  which  she  did  very 
submissively,  jabbering  incessantly  in  her  native 
tongue.  Upon  entering  the  room  she  was  to  occupy 
for  the  night  she  opened  the  knot  in  her  handker- 
chief and  showed  sixty  cents.     Next  morning  she 


was  given  her  breakfast  and  then  taken  across  the 
bay. 

Truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  for  on 
the  boat  crossing  over  the  aid,  while  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  crew,  asked  if  there  was  a  Nor- 
wegian deckhand  on  board,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
let  the  girl  know  she  was  being  taken  to  her  family. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  found  there  was  a  lad 
who  understood  that  language  and  he  had  spoken 
but  a  few  words  to  the  girl  when  he  turned  to  the 
aid  and  said:  "This  girl's  people  have  been  look- 
ing for  her  for  three  days  and  nights  at  the  Santa  Fe 
station  in  Oakland."  He  proved  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  family  and  told  the  aid  that  she  could  save  her- 
self the  long  journey  to  the  girl's  home  by  taking  her 
to  her  brother,  who  worked  in  a  shoe  shop  in  the 
downtown  district.  Feeling  that  his  information  was 
reliable,  the  aid  followed  his  advice  and  had  no 
trouble  locating  the  brother,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  she  got  to  San  Francisco,  first — as  he 
had  sent  the  money  for  her  transportation  direct  to 
the  Santa  Fe  office  in  New  York  City,  with  in- 
structions to  the  conductor  of  the  train  to  put  her 
off  at  Fortieth  and  San  Pablo  station  in  Oakland, 
where  they  had  been  going  daily,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion. After  questioning  the  aid  about  the  cause 
she  represented,  he  explained  to  the  girl,  who,  'midst 
tears  and  smiles,  seemed  truly  grateful. 
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I'age  sixlfn 


As  the  time  for  the  openmg  of  the  Exposition 
draws  near,  the  world  at  large  is  askmg  San  Fran- 
cisco what  she  will  do  to  care  for  her  visitors.  And 
San  Francisco  will  satisfactorily  answer  thai  ques- 
tion. She  will  tell  the  young  woman,  the  boy,  or 
the  girl,  who  may  be  traveling  alone,  to  have  no 
fear.  She  will  assure  the  aged  woman  who  knocks 
at  her  portals  that  she  will  be  cared  for.      Fo  the 
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foreigner  she  promises,  "We  speak  your  language, 
come  visit  with  us,  and  we  shall  provide  accommo- 
dations for  you." 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  ever  inciaent  to 
travel  are  multiplied  in  times  of  fetes  and  celebra- 
tions. Even  the  "hardened"  tourist  sometimes  finds 
himself  confused  when  the  crowd  is  greatest,  while 
to  the  inexperienced  traveler,  the  timid,  or  the  aged, 
the  sea  of  strange  faces  and  the  unaccustomed  sur- 
roundings offer  labyrinthean  bewilderment.  Experi- 
ence elsewhere  has  shown  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  unwary  traveler  from  the  agents  of  commercial- 
ized vice.  Here  in  the  Bay  region  there  are  agen- 
cies which,  for  the  sake  of  monetary  gain,  have 
illicitly  exoloited  travelers,  and  are  still  doing  so. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  placed  upon 
us  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  immigrant  travel.  San  Francisco  has  recog- 
nized these  facts  and  has  taken  steps  to  insure  the 
moral  protection  which  the  country  demands  for 
those  who  will  visit  her  in  1915. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst, 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women  of  the 
Bay  region  were  brought  together  in  the  interests 
of  this  particular  phase  of  welfare  work.  They 
have  since  incorporated  as  a  non-sectarian  and  non- 
political  organization  under  the  name  of  The  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Society  of  California.  Mrs.  Hearst  was 
unanimously  made  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Milton  H.  Esberg  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Rob- 
bins  the  Executive  President.  1  he  active  working 
of  the  society  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elbert 
M.  Vail,  the  Executive  Secretary.  The  society 
maintains  headquarters  at  room  8  in  the  Ferry 
Building,  with  executive  quarters,  donated  by  Mrs. 
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Hearst,  in  the  Hearst  Building.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  of  prominent  people  from  dif- 
ferent religions,  businesses,  mercantile  interests,  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines. 

1  he  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California,  through 
its  Executive  Committee,  has  adopted  the  same  pol- 
icy as  the  New  York  City  Society.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  possible 
requirements  and  funds  that  will  be  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work,  especially  the  first  year,  owing  to  the 
enormous  volume  of  travel  expected  for  the  Fair, 
toaether  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Consultation  with  capitalists,  bankers,  business  men, 
other  prominent  citizens  and  social  workers,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  community  believes  in  this  great 
social  movement,  and  :s  willing  to  help  finance  its 
endeavors.  The  East  Bay  cities  will  undertake  to 
subscribe  their  proportion.  Capitalists,  bankers, 
merchants  and  public  service  corporations,  t03ether 
with  transportation  companies  and  religious  organi- 
zations, will  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  yearly  sums 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance.  The  rest 
of  the  money,  which  careful  financiers  have  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary,  will  be  raised  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  general  oublic.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  memberships:  Active,  Contributing,  Sustaining, 
and  Life.  Any  person  may,  upon  election,  become 
an  Active  Member  by  paying  the  annual  fee  of  $5 
or  more.  Those  not  wishing  to  take  an  active  part 
may  become  Contributing  Members  by  paying  a  $1 
fee  annually.  Sustaining  Members  subscribe  an- 
nually $25  or  more.  Life  Members  contribute 
$1000  or  more  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Orin  C.  Baker,  General  Secretary  of  The 
Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  is  at  present 
in  San  Francisco  to  assist  in  formulating  plans  and 
policies  for  the  State  organization.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  local  Travelers'  Aid  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lase  in  California.  Mr.  Baker's  viewpoint  is  world- 
wide, and  it  is  through  his  years  of  experience  in 
this  important  work  that  he  has  come  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  not  only  a  national  but  an  international 
Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

Fhe  California  Society  is  affiliated  with  similar 
institutions  in  other  large  cities  and  has  been  incor- 
porated not  only  for  service  during  the  Fair,  but  will 
be  maintained  as  a  permanent  organization.  1  hus  a 
chain-work  extending  from  coast  to  coast  is  formed 
whose  work  will  be  conducted  on  a  broad  and  hu- 
manitarian basis  by  trained  workers,  to  insure  guid- 
ance, comfort  and  protection  to  all,  irrespective  of 
a?e,  sex,  race,  creed  or  class. 

Agents  of  the  society  will  be  known  by  the  official 
bad?e  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted  by  all  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Societies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
San  Francisco,  with  her  multitude  of  visitors  next 
year,  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  pub- 
licity to  this  much-needed  branch  of  social  work ; 
and  throu-jh  the  close  contact  of  the  public  with 
local  a'ds  and  the  exhibits  the  society  will  maintain, 
the  official  emblem  will  become  so  well  known  that 
whenever  it  is  seen  in  this  country  or  abroad  it  will 
be  recognized  as  a  safety  sisnal. 

Women  agents  of  the  society,  well  versed  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  meet  all  trains  and  steamers  to  aid 
and  conduct  inexperienced  or  confused  travelers 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Knowing  fhe  dangers 
of  city  life,  they  will  investigate  the  many  and  varied 
questionable  inducements  that  cause  persons  lo  leave 
their  homes,  such  as  false  letters,  advertisements  and 
offered  positions,  also  dangerous  addresses  and  ac- 
quaintances. They  will  thereby  protect  and  aid  the 
newcomers,  especially  girls,  women  and  boys,  in  all 


the  emergencies  of  travel  until  they  arrive  at  the 
proper  destination.  When  necessary,  assistance  will 
be  given  to  a  respectable  and  suitable  lodging  house 
or  a  responsible  institution,  or  back  to  their  own 
homes.  If  strangers,  their  names  are  placed  with 
the  organization  which  will  best  develop  them  so- 
cially, mentally  and  religiously  in  the  community. 

A  list  of  responsible  and  reputable  lodging  houses 
will  be  filed.  Whenever  proprietors  of  hotels  or 
rooming  houses,  public  or  private,  wish  to  list  their 
establishments  with  the  society,  a  representative  will 
make  thorough  investigation  of  the  houses,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  moral  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions; and  if  they  are  of  the  proper  standard,  will 
place  them  on  file  and  direct  tourists  to  them  who 
are  in  need  of  such  service.  fhe  society  will  be- 
come a  medium  of  co-operation  between  all  the 
benevolent  societies  in  the  Bay  region  doing  similar 
work. 

The  railroad  man  greatly  deplored  this  action.  He 
said  in  part  that  no  one,  except  he  or  she  who  is 
actively  interested  in  the  work,  could  appreciate  the 
vast  amount  of  good  that  is  accomplished  by  these 
workers,  and  the  traveling  public  would  lose  one  o\ 
its  greatest  benefactors  in  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  this  service.  Not  a  day  passes  but  there  is  need 
for  one  of  these  women  to  help  the  sufferer,  the  for- 
eigner— that  stranger  in  a  strange  land — thousancs 
of  whom  pass  annually  through  these  stations,  con- 
fused, troubled,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  which 
person  to  look  to  for  aid,  beset  by  doubts,  unmet 
by  expected  friends,  and  prey  for  all  sorts  of  crafty 
people.  He  claims  that  statistics  prove  that  the 
volume  of  travel  passing  through  the  Oakland  pier  is 
second  to  but  one  single  road  station  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  conditions  existing  between  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco — that  is.  the  close  affiliation  be- 
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tween  the  two  points — make  it  easy  for  men  of 
certain  classes  to  ply  their  trade  from  either  point, 
and  the  vigilance  required  at  each  place  is  nowhere 
and  by  no  other  agency  so  well  exerted  as  by  The 
Travelers'  Aids.  I  he  employees  of  the  road  are 
not  free  to  leave  their  posts  to  attend  to  individual 
cases,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  desire  to  do  so. 


Page  seventeen 
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San  Francisco  has  a  group  of  men  who  have 
evolved  an  art  form  that  is  distinctive,  of  the  soil 
and  untranslatable.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  new 
art  form  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  America 
and  the  only  one  originated  in  the  world  in  modern 
times.  That  of  itself  is  a  thing  of  which  our  city 
is  justly  proud.  This  new  art  form  is  a  growth. 
It  had  its  birth  in  a  "Grove  Jiliks"  held  in  a  wood 


Scene   at    Monte   Rio.   on    Russian  River 

near  Taylorville,  in  Sonoma  county,  as  a  farewell 
to  Harry  Edwards,  by  the  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.  The  following  year  the  scene  was 
transferred  to  Bohemian  Grove,  a  majestic  forest 
of  giant  redwood  trees,  on  the  Russian  river,  and 
there  gradually,  year  by  year,  the  mid-summer 
jinks  assumed  a  character  distinct  and  separate  and 
individual,  differing  from  any  theatrical  performance 
in  several  essential  particulars. 

The  central  idea  of  the  earlier  jinks  (the  anni- 
hilation of  "Care"  by  the  champion  "Bohemia," 
and  the  establishment  of  "Brotherly  love")  was 
carefully  preserved,  until  in  I  902  came  "The  Man 
in  the  Forest,"  words  by  Charles  K.  Field,  music 
by  Joseph  D.  Redding — a  new  type  of  drama — 
a  new  art  form. 

The  claim  that  the  Bohemian  Grove  play  is  in 
reality  a  new  art  form  may  be  readily  substantiated. 
First  of  all  it  is  not  theatrical  drama — for  an 
essential  part  of  the  performance  is  musical.  Neither 
is  it  opera.  The  relation  of  the  word  to  music  is 
not  that  of  score  and  libretto.  Playwright  and 
musician  work  together.  In  some  cases  the  music 
alone  carries  the  story;  in  some  each  character  has 
a  distinctive  rythm  that  is  heard  whenever  he 
appears;  in  other  cases  a  musical  theme  belongs  to 
a  sentiment  and  when  the  sentiment  is  temporarily 
dominant  the  theme  is  triumphant  over  all  in  the 
orchestra. 

Another  important  departure  from  opera  and 
theatrical  drama  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  four 
authors  for  each  Grove  play,  instead  of  one  or 
two. 

When  playwright  and  musician  have  done  their 
part  the  pantomimist  adds  his  quota  to  the  general 
result  and  he  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  "Master 
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of  the  Lights,"  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  the 
quartet  of  authors. 

On  the  theatrical  stage  the  lighting  simply  illumi- 
nates and  beautifies  scenery,  actors  and  costumes. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  plot  develop- 
ment and  merely  emphasizes  the  sentiment  of  the 
scene  by  making  the  setting  brighter  or  gloomier  as 
may  be  required ;  but  in  the  Bohemian  Grove  plays 
the  lighting  of  the  forest  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
episode  with  which  none  of  the  authors  is  con- 
cerned except  the  "Master  of  the  Lights."  It  is 
different  from  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  could  be  found  all  the  condit!ons 
that  go  to  make  the  marvelous  spectacle  possible. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Grove  play  until  it 
ends  the  resourses  of  the  "Master  of  the  Lights  ' 
are  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  words,  music,  action 
and  pantomime,  but  after  the  story  is  finished, 
sometimes  when  the  stage  is  entirely  cleared  of 
actors,  sometimes  when  the  entire  cast  is  grouped 
for  an  animated  tableau  his  moment  begins. 

The  incomparable  forest  stage  of  the  Bohemian 
Grove  IS  framed  in  a  procenium  arch  of  living 
redwood  trees  towering  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air, 
meeting  overhead  in  a  mass  of  feathery  boughs, 
through  which  is  visible  a  "back-drop"  of  moun- 
tain side,  green  under-brush,  rocks,  logs  and  beaten 
paths,  the  highest  available  point  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  logs  in  the  audi- 
torium on  which  the  audience  sits. 

Dozens  of  calcium  lights  flash  their  colored  rays 
across  the  slope,  making  it  a  veritable  kalaediscopic 
melange  of  brilliancy.  Then  when  the  eye  is  satisfied 
and  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  positive  the 
ultimate  to  have  been  reached,  a  new  altitude  is 
declared. 

Hundreds  of  pounds  of  green  fire  powder  are 
ignited  by  electric  sparks  under  the  control  of  a 
central  operator  and  the  whole  scen^  is  a  vivid, 
palpitating  picture  of  spring.  Before  this  effect 
dies  down  another  mass  of  red  fire,  hidden  in 
hundred  foot  trenches  ten  inches  deeo,  bursts  into 
flame  and  the  forest  seems  ablaze  with  the  element 
of  raging  destruction.  Brighter  and  brighter  plows 
the  green,  more  and  more  fiery  the  red,  until  the 
climax,  an  eruption  of  new  red  and  green  mingled 
with  gold  far  up  the  hillside  from  a  hidden  source 
tells  that  Care  is  conquered  in  the  grove  and  that 
the  spirit  of  Bohemia  is  triumphant. 

Under  whatever  name  or  form  it  appears  Care 
is  always  the  forbidding  monster  that  bars  mortals 
from  the  way  of  happiness.  Bohemia  (brotherly 
love)  is  the  champion  that  destroys  the  monster. 
This  is  the  creed  of  the  club;  the  sentiment  for 
which  it  stands  and  it  is  for  the  glorification  of  this 
idea  that  the  Mid-summer  Grove  Play  is  written 
and  performed  every  year. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  get  the  club  to 
produce  the  Grove  play  elsewhere,  but  its  mem- 
bers realize  full  well  thit  such  an  attempt  would 
result  in  dire  failure.  Even  though  the  same  actors 
took  part,  the  same  stage  properties  and  costumes 


were  used  and  every  dramatic  detail  executed  with 
careful  fidelity  to  the  original  it  would  be  little 
more  than  a  theatrical  performance. 

1  here  would  be  missing  the  giant  redwoods  and 
the  hillside  background,  the  forest  ampitheatre  and 
the  rustic  seats,  and  nowhere  else  could  the  real 
"spirit"  of  the  performance  be  preserved,  for  no- 
where else  but  in  that  environment  would  the  au- 
dience listen  to  the  text  of  the  play  and  the  music 
and  watch  the  spectacle  with  the  same  enthusiastic 
attention  and  regard. 

Fhe  play,  the  actors,  the  audience  and  the 
setting  make  an  ensemble  indigenous  to  the  Grove. 
The  Mid-summer  Play  is  a  child  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.  They  have  fathered  it  and  mothered 
it.  It  was  born  where  it  still  lives.  They  have 
watched  it  broaden,  strengthen  and  develop  into 
something  more  significant  than  a  mere  evening's 
entertainment.  It  is  rather  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  of  the  year,  the  grand  climax  of  the  club's 
aspirations,  the  epitomy  of  Bohemia's  strivings  and 
longing  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship. 


Russian   Rivrr  Scenes.   Near  the   Bohemian  Grove 

Among  the  thousand  men  of  diverse  tastes,  tem- 
peraments and  occupations  who  make  up  the  au- 
dience, a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity  prevails 
and  among  them,  in  active  operation,  may  be  seen 
that  for  which  so  many  preachers  of  the  gospel 
are  constantly  pleading  and  praying,  "harmony  and 
brotherly  love." 
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Next  November  the  citizens  of  our  State  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  Article  i  of 
the  Constitution  of  California,  which,  if  carried, 
would  add  two  ruinous  sections  to  said  Article. 

The  first  one  of  these  prohibits  the  manufacture, 
the  sale,  the  giving  away  or  transportation  from  one 
locality  to  another,  within  the  State,  of  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor.  It  also  empowers  any  citizen  to 
watch  out  for  offenders  against  this  measure  and  to 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  it  designates  the  penalties 
to  be  imposed  for  violation  of  the  proposed  law. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment  has  refer- 
ence to  the  transfer  of  intoxicants  across  the  pro- 
hibition State  line,  which  were  made  in  a  free  State. 
The  penalties  for  this  offense  against  the  prohibition 
law  are  equally  severe,  ranging  from  one  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  with  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  one  year  in  a  county  jail.  The  learned 
amendment-makers  would  permit  you  to  go  scot  free, 
however,  provided  you  could  prove  that  such  liquors 
were  made  to  be  used  for  medical,  scientific,  mechan- 
ical or  sacramental  purposes. 

Such  a  law  may  be  good  for  lawyers.  It  would 
surely  keep  a  good  many  of  them  in  practice;  but 
it  would  make  life  more  difficult  for  doctors,  and 
priests  would  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  procuring 
wine  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Even  in  the  "dry" 
sections  of  the  country,  at  present.  East  and  West, 
the  clergy  are  put  to  much  expense,  great  annoy- 
ance, and  have  to  break  through  innumerable  bar- 
riers of  red  tape  before  they  can  get  wine  enough 
for  altar  use. 

The  proposed  amendment  mfringes  the  liberty  of 
a  free  and  independent  people.  It  is  calculated  to 
impoverish  and  ruin  thousands  of  families  in  our 
State,  and,  though  I  am  writing  this  argument 
against  it  by  request.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  California  will  endorse  this  destructive  measure. 

Among  the  rural  industries  of  California  grape- 
growing  for  wine  purposes  stands  the  unapproach- 
able chief.  At  least  1  70.000  acres  of  valuable 
land  are  devoted  to  this  pleasant  and  profitable  in- 
dustry within  the  confines  of  our  State.  Would  the 
Prohibitionists  tear  up  these  beautiful  vineyards,  im- 
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poverish  the  owners  and  drive  them  to  drink?  To 
what  end?  To  make  people  temperate?  The 
wine-drinking  nations  of  Europe  are  the  most  tem- 
perate in  the  world.  It  is  the  experience  of  all 
observant  travelers  through  the  vineyard  countries  of 
Europe  that  drunkenness  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
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sence.  This  is  the  verdict  of  every  honest  writer 
who  has  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject.  This 
being  an  accepted  truth,  those  "chemically  pure" 
preachers  of  prohibition  who  labor  for  "uplift" 
would  be  better  employed  planting  vineyards  and 
substituting  the  fermented  product  of  the  grape  for 


strong  alcoholic  drink,  fraught  with  so  much  evil 
for  Northern  races. 

The  depreciation  of  real  estate  values,  not  only  in 
viticultural  districts  but  all  over  the  State,  would 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  thousands  of  families 
should  this  prohibition  amendment  carry.  In  such 
an  event  the  barley  and  hop  growers  would  also 
be  affected,  as  they  could  not  get  a  market  for  their 
crops  in  this  State,  and  outside  States  would  un- 
doubtedly not  purchase  such  products  from  a  State 
in  which  they  could  not  sell  their  manufactured 
goods. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  prohibition  does 
not  prohibit.  It  rather  increases  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness. Maine  and  Oklahoma  can  bear  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  and  will  confirm  the  fact. 

It  is  rumored  around  the  State  that  an  army  of 
paid  propagandists  are  coming  from  the  East  to  tell 
us  how  we  must  conduct  our  business  in  California. 
We  believe  that  "the  wise  men  came  from  the 
East"  long  ago  and  are  dead. 

Do  "the  wise  men  from  the  East  '  and  those 
otherwise  ones  from  the  South  pause  to  reflect  that 
this  amendment  which  they  propose  to  our  State 
Constitution  effects  over  seven  hundred  wineries, 
representing  $65,000,000;  the  brewing  interests, 
which  represent  $50,000,000;  the  grape  and  raisin 
industry,  which  amounts  annually  to  $85,000,000; 
the  barley  crop  of  California,  which  enriches  the 
State  yearly  to  the  extent  of  $85,000,000?  The 
hop  growers  realize  $7,000,000  a  year  on  their 
crop  and  the  glass  bottle  and  soft  drink  industry  rep- 
resents $8,000,000  more. 

To  handle  and  properly  conduct  all  these  indus- 
tries, representing  as  they  do  three  hundred  million 
dollars  ($300,000,000),  means  the  employment 
of  282,000  persons  and  distributes  in  wages  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  destruction  of  all  these  legitimate  industries 
is  what  prohibition  means  to  California  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  Prohibition  is  an  extreme 
measure  and  extremes  are  always  bad.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  a  sane  and  conservative  people 
can  be  induced  by  a  few  fanatics  to  vote  for  a 
measure  calculated  to  do  so  much  damage. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  INSURANCE 

In  reading  the  lives  of  successful  men  and  women 
we  are  usually  struck  by  the  sameness  of  causes  to 
which  they  attribute  their  success.  Usually  they 
tell  that  the  first  element  in  their  upward  climb 
has  been  Home  Influence. 

Every  person,  man  or  woman,  can  by  personal 
sacrifice  make  reasonable  provision  for  those  who 
bear  his  or  her  name  and  for  whose  presence  in 
this  world  they  are  responsible.  The  first  Thou- 
sand Dollars  for  his  or  her  start  in  life  after  educa- 
tion and  training  have  been  completed  is  a  great 
problem  for  many.  Yet  it  is  simple  enough  of  solu- 
tion. Life  insurance  can  fix  it  up  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

A  Child's  Endowment,  or  an  Educational  En- 
dowment Policy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  fills  this 
need.  It  provides  that  the  parents  shall  pay 
premiums  during  the  lifetime  of  the  child  up  to  a 
given  age,  say  I  8  or  20.  If  the  parent  dies  before 
that  time  the  policy  automatically  becomes  Paid- 
Up  for  its  full  face,  amount  payable  to  the  child 
at  the  original  date  of  maturity,  and  if  the  child  dies 
durint;  the  premium  paying  period  the  premiums 
already  paid  in  are  returned  to  the  parent. 


It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  although  almost 
every  reputable  old  line  life  insurance  company  will 
issue  the  above  outlined  class  of  contract,  it  is  com- 
paratively little  known  to  parents  who  have  the  de- 
sire with  absolute  certainty  to  provide  education 
or  a  start  in  life  for  their  children.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  policy  of  necessity 
carries  a  higher  rate  of  premium  as  compared  with 
the  more  widely  known  forms.  The  reason  for 
this  can  be  understood  when  we  stop  to  consider 
that  the  face  of  the  policy  is  payable  to  the  child 
on  reaching  an  agreed  age  and  that  the  intervening 
period  at  best  is  but  a  short  one  during  which  the 
company  must  through  its  investments  improve  the 
premium  payments  by  interest  and  in  this  way  be 
in  position  to  make  the  endowment  payment  to  the 
child  the  day  it  becomes  due. 

An  element  which  should  appeal  especially  to 
women  is  the  modern  monthly  income  method  of 
receiving  life  insurance.  Of  course,  the  first  great 
object  of  life  insurance  is  protection,  yet  in  how 
many  cases  the  proceeds  of  a  life  msurance  policy 
which  represented  many  personal  sacrifices  for  its 
premium  payments  have  been  lost  through  well 
meaning  but  poor  advice,  bad  investment  or  actual 


deception.  Under  the  monthly  income  form  of  in- 
surance, sold  by  most  of  the  companies  of  this 
country,  it  can  be  so  provided  that  the  proceeds 
cannot  be  lost  because  upon  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner his  insurance  policy,  instead  of  being  paid 
in  one  lump  sum.  comes  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
monthly  income  during  the  life  of  the  beneficiary. 


SCENES  ON  THE  NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

A  few  weeks  hence  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  will  blaze  the  way  through  inspiring  heights 
and  depths  of  wild  and  glorious  scenery  into  the 
heart  of  Eureka. 

Along  this  line  the  wild  animals  will  make  the 
sportsman  feel  the  old  thrills  that  were  known  to 
the  men  of  '49. 
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Dry  farming  in  San  Francisco  will  deal  directly 
with  untouched  natural  resources  and  economic 
waste.  It  would  take  the  filth  of  our  city  streets 
to  feed  flowers  and  vegetables  on  our  vacant  city 
lots,  and  it  would  transmute  our  wasted  winter  rain- 
fall into  real  and  tangible  wealth.  If  it  were  well 
and  comprehensively  handled  it  would  do  much 
toward  making  our  city  clean  and  beautiful. 

We  have  in  San  Francisco  a  large  number  of 
vacant  lots.  Most  of  them  are  unsightly  refuse 
heaps,  dumping  grounds  for  the  city's  waste  and 
rag  tag.  Many  of  them  are  shut  out  of  general 
view  by  lively  and  entertaining  billboards.  The 
billboards  are  hideous  enough,  but  of  the  two  evils 
they  are  surely  the  lesser.  We  are  coming  close  to 
Exposition  time  and  the  vacant  lot  problem  looms 
large  on  the  horizon.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  We  must  find  a  way  of  dealing  with 
it  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  manner  if  we  ex- 
pect to  affect  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 

There  has  been  thoughtful  and  unselfish  effort 
on  the  part  of  earnest  citizens  and  some  of  our  civic 
organizations  have  been  notably  efficient.  Prof. 
Heaton  of  the  Department  has  worked  w  ith  the 
New  Era  Club  to  have  the  vacant  lots  planted  to 
flowers  by  school  children.  The  story  of  one  suc- 
cessful school  garden  was  told  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
in  the  June  Everywoman.  This  garden  lies  on  one 
of  the  city's  main  traveled  roads.  It  tells  its  own 
story  and  tells  it  well.  An  Oriental  riot  of  color 
flashes  into  view  as  the  municipal  car  neais  Polk 
street.  It  is  a  brilliant  beauty  spot  in  a  waste  of 
general  debris.  There  may  be  other  vacant  lot 
gardens  like  this  of  which  I  do  not  happen  to  know, 
but  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  they  are  far  from 
being  numerous. 

Why  not  make  all  the  vacant  lots  into  beauty 
spots  after  the  manner  of  this  one?  There  are  two 
very  good  reasons  why  this  course  is  not  practical. 
In  the  first  place  you  couldn't  get  any  considerable 
number  of  schools  to  undertake  such  difficult  work. 
There  is  no  inducement  in  the  matter  of  economic 
return.  It  is  purely  a  work  given  for  civic  improve- 
ment. In  the  second  place  we  couldn't  have  the 
water.  Spring  Valley  couldn't  furnish  enough  water 
to  reclaim  a  large  enough  number  of  vacant  lots  to 
'  hange  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 

I  have  said  there  has  been  thoughtful  and  unsel- 
fish effort  expended.  -  There  has.    But  now  let  us 
turn  to  intelligent  selfishness  and  see  what  we  can 
do  if  we  take  into  account  ordinary  motives  that 
move  ordinary  people.    Generally  speaking,  people 
work  for  money.    A  business  is  developed  because 
it  pays.    We  all  want  an  economic  return.  There 
IS  the  other  side  to  every  kind  of  work,  but  let  us 
I  not  attempt  to  ignore  the  economic  relationship.  If 
I  we  can  put  the  beautification  of  our  city  on  a  pay- 
I  ing  basis  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  done. 

Dry  farming  is  a  world  problem.  It  has  set  itself 
ihe  task  of  reclaiming  one-half  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  earth.  Dr.  John  Widtsol.  the  dry  farming 
expert,  says:  "Nearly  six-tenths  of  the  earth's  land 
j  surface  receive  an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  20 
'  inches  and  can  be  reclaimed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses only  by  irrigation  and  dry  farming.  A  per- 
fected wodd  system  of  irrigation  will  convert  about 
one-tenth  of  this  vast  area  into  an  incomparably 
fruitful  garden,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  be  reclaimed,  if  at  all,  by  methods  of 
dry  farming.  " 

This  world  problem  of  dry  farming  engages  the 
brightest  intellects  of  our  time.    The  men  who  are 
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perfecting  the  science  of  dry  farming  have  their  joy 
in  doing;  they  get  the  mental  satisfaction  in  their 
work  and  they  get  more  out  of  the  work  than  is 
written  on  the  salary  warrant.  But  if  the  dry 
farms  didn't  pay  they  would  never  have  worked  to 
develop  the  science  of  dry  farming.  Why  should 
they? 

Now  let  us  see  how  dry  farming  fits  the  situa- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  We  will  suppose  that  Spring 
Valley  can  furnish  enough  water  to  irrigate  one- 
tenth  of  the  vacant  lots  in  the  city;  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  found  enough  people  of  public  spirit 
to  make  these  waste  places  bloom  into  beauty.  Now 
what  of  the  other  nine-tenths'-  These  must  be  re- 
claimed, if  reclaimed  at  all,  by  dry  farming  meth- 
ods, and  on  the  basis  of  an  economic  return  for  en- 
ergy expended.  What  are  the  chances  for  dry 
farming  in  San  Francisco?  They  are  very  good 
indeed. 

We  have  a  good  annual  rainfall.  The  average  is 
about  25  inches.  This  season  to  date  it  is  29.46 
inches,  considerable  above  the  average.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  early  planting  possible.  The  soil 
varies  greatly,  but  most  of  it  can  be  made  to  yield 
good  returns  by  dry  farming  methods.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  trying  out  the  sandy  soil,  but 
I  believe  that  the  top-rooted  vegetables  could  be 
grown  successfully  on  our  sancJiest  soil  in  San 
Francisco. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  of  what  we  have  already 
done.  Our  dry  farm  garden  at  Glen  Park  has 
gone  successfully  through  two  of  the  driest  years 
that  California  has  known.  Last  year  it  taxed  our 
skill  to  the  uttermost,  but  we  were  able  to  exhibit 
our  dry  farm  vegetables  at  the  Junior  Exposition. 
This  year  the  abundant  rainfall  and  our  two  years 
of  experience  made  dry  farming  easy  and  sure. 

The  reporters  that  came  out  June  6th  to  write 
up  the  Sweet  Pea  Contest  found  more  to  say  about 
the  dry  farm  vegetables  than  about  the  sweet  peas. 
They  saw  the  potatoes  dug  and  carried  up  to  the 
school  for  exhibition;  they  investigated  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  lettuce  heads,  and  watched  a  nine- 
year-old  girl  pull  huge  turnips  from  her  little  dry 
farm  garden  plot  which  she  had  carefully  enclosed 
with  a  white  cotton  string.  The  Glen  Park  dry 
farm  garden  is  valuable  merely  as  a  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done  by  dry  farming  methods  in 


San  Francisco.  I  his  year  anyone  who  planted 
the  garden  early  enough  and  gave  it  even  casual 
care  was  sure  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

But  it  is  better  to  handle  a  dry  farm  garden  on 
dry  farming  principles  and  take  as  few  chances  as 
possible.  Thorough  preparation  is  essential  and  the 
soil  should  be  well  enriched  with  manure.  1  he 
ground  should  be  cleared  in  the  fall,  plowed  or 
spaded  after  the  first  fall  rain  and  the  fertilizer  well 
mixed  in.  If  the  land  is  plowed,  the  manure  may 
be  spread  on  the  top  and  turned  under.  If  raw 
manure  is  used,  the  ground  will  need  to  be  hoed 
to  keep  down  the  crop  of  weeds.  In  any  event  it 
pays  to  cultivate  the  fallow  soil.  Cultivation  in- 
creases the  water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil  and 
promotes  nitrification.  That  is,  healthy  bacterial 
action  IS  greatly  increased. 

Get  the  seed  bed  ready  in  the  fall.  Slir  the  soil 
deeply  and  make  it  fine  and  firm;  cultivate  the  sur- 
face to  promote  the  action  of  bacteria  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  moisture.  Then  plant  your  seeds  the 
last  of  January  or  the  first  of  February  and  keep  out 
the  weeds  and  cultivate  and  cultivate.  When  in 
doubt,  cultivate.  Use  a  hoe  instead  of  a  hose  and 
in  due  season  you  will  have  an  abundant  harvest. 

Superintendent  Sheriffs  of  San  Jose  intends  to 
use  this  plan  to  beautify  the  Garden  City  for  1915. 
They  will  go  at  it  on  a  large  scale.  Plant  the 
vacant  lots  to  potatoes  and  put  flowers  around  the 
sides.  Sweet  peas  planted  in  the  fall  will  give  a 
continuous  bloom  for  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
hollyhocks,  petunias,  mangolds  and  common  sweet 
allyssium  bloom  two  or  three  months.  In  all  cases 
the  seed  bed  must  be  well  prepared  and  the  plants 
well  cultivated. 

Every  week  there  are  hundreds  of  loads  of  street 
sweepings  destroyed.  Think  of  the  appalling  waste 
of  valuable  material.  The  street  sweepings  enrich 
the  soil  and  besides  they  increase  its  water  holding 
capacity  about  30  per  cent.  The  soil  water  is  held 
in  a  film  about  each  soil  particle.  You  can  readily 
see  how  the  soil  increases  its  water  holding  capacity. 
I  will  take  the  illustration  that  McDonald  uses  in 
his  book  on  dry  farming.  "Suppose  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  marbles  one  inch  in  diameter  has  a  total  surface 
area  of  27.7  square  feet.  Now  reduce  these  marbles 
to  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  you 
will  find  that  the  total  surface  area  of  the  cubic 
foot  of  marbles  is  increased  to  27,700  square  feet." 

We  have,  then,  as  a  basis  for  city  beautification 
vacant  lots,  abundance  of  street  sweepings,  good 
annual  rainfall  and  a  number  of  school  children  with 
leisure  time.  City  wide  competitions  in  the  growing 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  by  dry  farming  methods 
would  educate  the  people  as  well  as  the  pupils  and 
be  of  enduring  benefit  to  us  all. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco,  at 
its  luncheon  on  Saturday,  September  1 2,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Dr.  Aked,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Moral  Damage  from  European  Madness."  Dr. 
Aked  did  not  speak  from  a  partisan  standpoint. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Z.  Meder  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  public  welfare.  Mrs.  Meder  is  a 
native  of  Kentucky  and  has  had  the  education  of  a 
lawyer.  Her  duties  under  the  ordinance  will  be 
the  general  management  and  control  of  the  public 
welfare  department,  and  she  will  have  power  to 
appoint,  under  the  civil  service  law,  all  subordinate 
officers  and  assistants. 
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The  American  Woman's  Club  of  Shanghai  was 
organized  in  the  autumn  of  1  898,  and  was  known 
at  first  and  for  some  years  as  the  American  Literary 
Society.  During  its  early  history  the  small  group 
of  American  ladies  constituting  its  membership  met 
regularly  twice  a  month  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
American  Consulate  for  literary  and  musical  after- 
noons together. 

The  object  of  the  club  as  stated  in  its  Con- 
stitution is  to  promote  a  higher,  broader,  wiser 
culture,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  and  to  unite 
more  closely  the  women  of  the  American  co.Timunity 
in  Shanghai. 

I  he  club  has  grown  in  membership  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  that  day  to  over  one  hundred, 
being  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  only 
American  Woman's  Club  in  Asia  proper,  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association.  The  club  work  is 
divided  info  four  departments:  Literary,  Musical, 
Philanthropic  and  Social. 

In  the  literary  and  musical  departments  the  club 
has  varied  its  program  each  year.  Last  year  the 
general  theme  was  Twentieth  Century  Men  and 
events  of  different  Nations,  and  where  possible,  a 
representative  of  the  Nation  under  discussion  assisted 
on  the  program,  and  the  music,  decorations  and 
refreshments  were  characteristic.  Open  meetings  to 
which  other  nationals  are  invited,  lectures  by  people 
of  note  and  concerts  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
have  attracted  wide  attention. 

No  afternoon  function  would  be  complete  in  the 
Orient  without  tea  and  it  is  variously  and  attractively 
served  by  different  members  of  the  social  department 
at  all  bi-monthly  meetings. 

The  Christmas  party  and  the  May  lawn  party 
are  two  interesting  social  events,  as  are  also  the 
receptions  given  to  distinguished  American  officials 
and  their  wives  passing  through  Shanghai  or  new 
American  officials  and  their  wives  appointed  to 
China,  and  to  the  wives  of  officers  of  American 
war  vessels  stationed  in  our  port.  Vice-president 
and  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Wicker- 
sham  and  party.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Dickinson  and 
parly,  the  Taft  party,  Governor  Forbes  and  many 
others  have  accepted  our  hospitality. 

Under  the  Music  department  the  music  of  different 
nations  has  been  the  theme  often  illustrated  by 
these  nationals.  During  the  past  year  an  attractive 
projram  of  music  and  dramatic  readings  was  given 
in  good  English  by  Chinese  girls  of  McTyeirs 
School  (a  school  of  girls  from  wealthy  and  official 
homes) . 

We  are  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  an  Ameri- 
can Sailor's  Home.  This  is  a  very  important  work. 
Sailor  men  the  world  over  must  have  their  fun 
when  on  shore  and  their  pastimes  are  varied,  some 
getting  too  hilarious  for  ordinary  land  lubbers' 
nerves.  In  consequence,  the  better  class  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  in  the  Orient  will  not  receive  a 
man  in  uniform  as  a  guest.  This  works  a  hardship 
on  those  sailor  men  who  care  to  find  clean,  decent 
surroundings  while  on  shore.  The  American  Wom- 
an's C  lub  fostered  the  idea,  and  with  outside 
assistance,  the  sailors  now  have  a  good,  cheerful 
club  where  entertainment  is  provided  for  them 
while  in  our  city. 


I^y  Mrs.  J.  J.  r'nnnoll 

C  hrtiniuui  Music  Depai  tnient. 

Opportunities  for  good  work  are  limited  only  by 
our  finances.  During  the  past  year  we  had  pledged 
the  proceeds  of  two  entertainments  for  the  American 
Sailor's  Club  and  gave  an  American  vaudeville 
performance  two  nights  in  one  of  the  theatres.  Our 
second  entertainment  was  a  bridge  tournament,  which 
proved  unique  to  most  of  the  other  nationals  who 
played  in  the  tournament.  Both  of  these  forms  of 
entertainment  being  characteristically  American. 

A  luncheon  to  Mrs.  Sammons,  wife  of  our  new 
Consul  General,  was  attended  by  considerable  more 
than  one  hundred  ladies.  fhe  wives  of  Consul 
Generals  of  all  other  nations  then  in  Shanghai  being 
also  guests  of  honor.  Our  last  May  lawn  party  was 
given  at  the  spacious  home  of  Consul  General  and 
Mrs.  Sammons,  in  honor  of  our  new  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Lobinger  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rockhill,  Ex- 
Minister  to  China,  and  Mrs.  Rockhill.  Several 
hundred  guests  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  club 
on  this  occasion. 

Our  American  Woman's  Club  holds  a  unique 
position  in  the  cosmopolitan  community  of  Shanghai, 
and  we  believe  we  are  not  forgetting  the  object 
of  our  organization,  and  that  the  club  life  is  proving 
to  our  members  a  means  of  promoting  a  higher, 
broader  and  wiser  culture,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral,  and  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  welcome  extended 
to  newcomers  to  our  city — and  in  cultivating  and 
developing  a  spirit  of  friendliness  among  all  our 
fellow  nationals — is  tending  to  unite  more  closely 
the  women  of  the  American  community;  and  never 
more  than  now  are  our  members  living  true  to  their 
pledge  of  unfailing  loyalty. 


The  Year  Book  of  the  International  Woman's 
Club  of  Shanghai  has  just  reached  the  United  States, 
and  the  report  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Reid, 
is  full  of  interest  to  club  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  progress  of  the  second  Chinese 
revolution  last  summer,  Shanghai  took  on  something 
of  the  aspect  of  Pekin  during  the  siege  of  I  900  and 
the  International  Woman's  Club  resolved  itself  into 
a  Red  Cross  organization  to  meet  the  emergency. 
One  of  its  American  members  living  near  the  arsenal 
in  the  French  Concession  was  shelled  out  of  her  own 
home,  which  was  struck  by  several  shells,  fleci  to  the 
clubhouse  for  shelter  and  for  three  weeks  slept  be- 
neath the  folds  of  the  Chinese  rainbow  flag  that 
hangs  above  the  firenlace  in  the  assembly  room.  All 
summer  long  the  club  was  kept  open  day  and  night 
for  homeless  refueees,  and  some  days  as  many  as 
fifty  came  in  looking  for  shade  from  the  burning 
sun.  One  morning  was  dispensed  from  the  club 
treasury  a  day's  meals  for  sixtv  refugees,  who  were 
fleeing  through  the  streets  without  clothes  or  food. 

The  Woman's  International  Club  of  Shanghai 
invites  correspondence  with  women  or  with  clubs 
in  other  lands.  They  need  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion of  women  outside  of  China  to  further  their  plans 


for  helping  those  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  in 
far  Cathay.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
the  president,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Reid,  or  to  the  secre- 
tary. Miss  Charlotte  Chang,  290  Avenue  Paul 
Brunat,  Shanghai. 

Among  the  honorary  members  of  the  Woman's 
International  Club  of  Shanghai  who  have  been 
entertained  by  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visits  to  the  Orient  are  Mrs.  H.  L.  W.  Bevan,  Ade- 
laide, Australia;  Frau  Paul  von  Bure  (whose  hus- 
band is  now  German  Minister  to  Spain),  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carnegie  of  New  York,  Lady  Florence  Cecil 
of  London,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Conger  (wife  of  the 
former  United  States  Minister  to  China) ,  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald Little  of  London  (through  whose  influence 
foot-binding  first  began  to  be  abandoned  by  Chinese 
women),  Mrs.  Emily  Lemke  of  London,  Mrs.  7  he- 
odore  Roosevelt,  Madame  Juliette  Hevaung  of  Mad- 
rid, Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Lady  Kun  Kang  of  Pekin,  China. 

The  National  Round  Table  Club,  which  is  one 
of  the  leading  woman's  clubs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  study  of  the  drama,  meets  once  a  month  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York.  1  he  president  is 
Miss  Edyth  Totten,  vice-presidents,  Mme.  Evans 
von  Klenner  and  Mrs.  Howard  McNutt,  and  secre- 
tary. Miss  Henrietta  Straus.  At  a  recent  meeting 
the  guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Eleanor  Gates,  Miss 
Ruth  Helen  Davis,  a  youthful  playwright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Faversham,  Miss  Billie  Burke,  the 
Baroness  de  Bazus  (Miss  Frank  Leslie),  and  Ben 
Greet. 

The  Californians  in  New  ^'ork  is  a  flourishing 
club  that  has  among  its  members  a  large  number 
of  the  resident  Californians  in  the  Empire  State. 
Its  meetings  are  held  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  and 
the  principal  object  of  the  organization  is  to  furnish 
a  medium  of  social  intercourse  for  those  who  have 
permanently  or  temporarily  taken  up  their  residence 
in  the  East.  Visiting  Californians  are  entertained 
and  distinguished  men  and  women  from  the  West 
are  constantly  appearing  on  the  club's  programs. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

•V-     *  * 

The  Women's  Press  Club  of  New  ^'ork  City 
IS  one  of  the  most  flourishing  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  included  in  its  membership  a  greater  number 
of  bona  fide  active  newspaper  women  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  press  associations  in  other  places. 
Mrs.  Haryot  Holt  Dey,  a  newspaper  woman,  is 
president,  and  the  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

1  he  Jennie  Atwood  Case  Memorial  Shakespeare 
Circle  has  just  been  incorporated  and  has  allied 
itself  with  the  New  York  Federation  of  Clubs.  It 
meets  weekly  at  533  Hancock  street,  Brooklyn,  and 
has  just  finished  the  study  of  the  Winter's  Tale. 
A  number  of  prominent  lecturers  and  Shakespearean 
scholars  have  appeared  before  the  club  during  the 
season. 


Pngc  twenty-one 
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The  Mary  Arden  Shakespeare  Club  of  New  York 
that  devotes  itself  to  the  serious  study  of  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare  meets  twice  a  month  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  Howes,  president,  167  W.  81st 
street.  New  York  City. 

^     ^  V 

The  Woman  Suffrage  party  of  the  City  of  New 
^  ork  has  its  headquarters  at  48  E.  34th  street  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  spreading  the  suffrage  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  East.  The  honorary  chair- 
man is  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  chairman.  Miss 
Mary  Garret  Hay;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Martha 
Wentworth  Suffren;  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Wells;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 
and  directors  at-larse,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw, 
Mrs.  Marie  Jennie  Howe,  Mrs.  John  Jay  McKelvey, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Speke  Suley,  Mrs.  H.  Edward 
Dreir,  Mrs.  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  Mrs.  Alfred  J. 
Eno.  Mrs.  Joseph  Fitch,  Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox 

and  Mrs.  Sydney  Reeve. 

¥      *  ¥ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  woman's 
clubs  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  "Club  for  the 
Study  of  Life  as  a  Fine  Art,"  which  meets  on  the 
<econd  Wednesday  of  the  month  at  the  Hotel 
I  .Astor.  Mrs.  Mildred  Manly  Easton  is  the  founder 
I  and  president.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  con- 
sider how  to  live  life  in  order  to  come  into  possession 
ol  life  more  abundantly  and  to  give  full  and  artistic 
expression  to  that  life.  To  consider  man  as  a  con- 
tinual progression  and  not  as  a  fixed  or  finished  thing. 
To  consider  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  body  and 
lis  relation  to  the  mind  and  soul.  To  consider  how 
1  come  into  right  relations  with  the  laws  that  un- 
lock and  renew  the  resident  powers  within  the  in- 
dividual which  make  for  health,  success  and  hap- 
piness. To  consider  the  importance  of  not  only 
thinking  good  thoughts  and  imagining  hish  ideals, 
l5ut  cultivating  the  ability  to  transmute  thoughts  and 
ideals  into  practical  action  in  the  daily  living.  Mrs. 
W  illiam  Ruskin  Malone,  92  Morningside  avenue, 

l.ast  Manhattan,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 
^-     ¥  * 

"The  New  Yorkers"  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  New  York  City  clubs.  It 
has  a  mixed  membership  and  its  meetings  are  held 
monthly  in  the  evenings  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Russell  is  president.  At  the  meeting 
which  closed  the  season  for  the  club,  the  evening 


was  devoted  to  American  literature,  Mrs.  Eva 
Phipps  being  the  chairman  of  program.  Among 
the  guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Florence  Guernsey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Markham,  Miss  Amelia 
Josephine  Burr,  Miss  Eleanor  Gates  and  Miss  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhouse.  Included  on  the  program  were 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Peck,  who  spoke  on  the  "Ethics  in 
Fiction." 

Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson  on  "The  Present  Day 
Trend  of  Literature.  " 

Mme.  Evans  von  Klenner,  "The  Poem  of  the 
Song." 

Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach,  who  spoke  on  "Clark 
Ashton  Smith,"  the  new  major  poet  from  California, 
with  selections  from  his  poems  by  Henry  Schlee  of 
Montclair. 

Georse  Sylvester  Viereck  on  the  "The  Poetry  of 
Todav,  "  and  Rev.  I.  Herman  Randall,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Weakness  and  Strength  of  American 
Literature." 

^     ¥  V 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Woman's  Club  is 
an  organization  of  about  350  members  of  which 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Wilson  is  president.  Its  most  active 
work  is  along  the  line  of  alleviating  the  suffering 
of  the  blind.  The  club  has  a  lar-'e  field  for  work 
in  the  mill  section,  where  blindness  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  alarminely  prevalent.  The 
members  were  instrumental  in  having  a  State  law 
passed,  making  it  a  legal  offense  on  the  part  of  a 
physician  to  neglect  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants 
or  to  fail  to  report  such  cases  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
They  are  indirectly  resoonsible  for  the  welfare  of 
twenty-one  children  that  have  been  placed  practically 
as  their  wards  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  King  has  for  a  number  of  vears 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind, 
carrying  out  the  work  that  was  begun  by  Miss  Cora 
Newton,  and  on  her  recommendation  the  Woman's 
Club  furnishes  money  for  the  clothes  required  by 
the  State  Institute  when  the  blind  child  is  admitted, 
provides  a  home,  for  it  during  holidays  and  p'edses 
itself  to  interest  others  in  its  welfare  when  it  is  dis- 
charged at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

¥     ^  ^ 

San  Francisco  club  women  are  seriously  consider- 
iP'T  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  so  effectively  in 
many  Eastern  cities — that  of  mob  lizing  the  clubs  of 
the  city  in  a  community  club  house. 


Contemplation  of  this  mobilization  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  progress  and  broad-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  the  club  women,  as  heretofore  they 
have  manifested  a  tendency  to  oxclusivencss — the 
civic  clubs  feeling  that  their  attitude  lo  life  hardly 
justified  a  too  close  communication  with  the  study 
club  which  is  absorbing  the  experience  of  others  from 
books,  and  the  social  clubs  being  convinced  that 
both  are  missing  what  might  be  called  the  realities 
of  life.  Most  of  the  clubs,  however,  have  indicated 
that  there  is  a  general  approval  of  the  community 
club-house  proposition,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  reason 
for  the  somewhat  unexpected  democratic  spirit  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  a  belief  that  more  creature  com- 
forts will  be  possible  in  the  event  the  community  of 
club  project  is  brought  about.  C  onsideratioii  ol 
reduced  expenses,  co-operation  between  clubs  of 
similar  activities  are  also  among  the  advantages. 

r{,  if.  1{. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  California  Pioneers 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  at  the  home  ot 
the  President,  Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  at  Sa:i 
Carlos.  There  will  be  much  activity  along  many 
lines  in  this  club  during  the  year,  owing  to  its  interest 
in  Exposition  entertaining.  Mrs.  Phelps  was  one  ot 
the  delegates  to  the  Biennial  in  Chicago,  and  her 
report  was  most  interesting. 

The  California  Club  has  outlined  its  work  for  the 
coming  year  and  the  members  will  concern  themselves 
in  the  study  of  a  new  system  of  city  government, 
with  a  view  to  applying  it  to  San  hrancisco;  the 
arousing  of  interest  in  the  merchant  marine;  the 
compilation  of  a  history  of  the  club  by  past  presi- 
dents for  use  during  the  Exposition;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  observe  section  work  that 
no  activity  might  be  duplicated  in  the  club;  the  in- 
dorsement of  a  legislative  measure  concerning  the 
extradition  of  criminals;  the  printing  of  a  third  edi- 
tion of  the  legislative  measures  passed  because  of  the 
club's  endeavors  for  use  at  the  Exposition;  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Sunday  Assembly;  an  establishment 
of  an  open  forum;  the  establishment  of  a  choral  for 
the  co-operation  with  other  organizations  during  the 
Exposition.  v     *  * 

The  Forum  Club  has  begun  its  new  year  in  its 
splendid  new  quarters,  and  at  the  first  meeting  o.i 
Wednesday  elaborate  plans  for  Exposition  year 
were  outlined. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was 
held  in  San  Diego  on  August  4th,  with  Mrs.  Lillian 
Pray  Palmer,  the  new  State  president,  presiding. 
Besides  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  new  secretaries,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Butler  and  Mrs.  DeNyse,  were  present,  as 
well  as  the  following  chairmen  of  departments: 
Forestry,  Mrs.  Foster  Elliott ;  Education,  Miss 
Gertrude  Longenecker;  Peace,  Mrs.  A.  Griswolde; 
Press.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Reed. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  Redistricting  formed 
part  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  DeNyse,  former  chairman 
on  Redistricting,  suggesting  that  the  Federation 
follow  the  manner  of  Congressional  divisions,  thereby 
making  eleven  instead  of  six  districts.  This  matter 
will  be  placed  before  the  clubs  in  the  coining  year 
book,  with  maps  of  the  suggested  changes. 

The  board  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  Red- 

1 light  Abatement  Bill,  which  amendment  will  be 
voted  on  in  November.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Edson,  chairman,  and  the  follovving 
members,  were  named  to  campaign  in  behalf  of  this 
lull:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Reed  and  Mrs.  George  Swan  of 
he  Southern  District,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Colby  of  the 
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Alameda  District,  and  Mrs.  James  Wallace  Orr, 
former  Stale  president,  for  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict. Printed  matter  concerning  the  bill  and  its 
effect  will  be  distributed  among  the  clubs  of  the 
State. 

Suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best  means  of 
raising  funds  towards  the  Fifty  I  housand  l-.ndow- 
ment  Fund.  One  means  suggested  is  that  the  State 
Federation  emblem  be  engraved,  and  sold  in  the 
shape  of  souvenir  stamps  to  be  placed  on  letters  and 
packages. 

Reports  of  absent  chairmen  were  read,  and  plans 
outlined  for  the  work  of  the  coming  club  year.  1  he 
morning  session  ended  with  a  luncheon  served  to  the 
members  in  the  Hotel  Grant. 

Mrs.  Palmer  will  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  of  them  will  be  held  in  the 
different  districts.  She  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  her  chairmen  through  their  monthly  reports, 
and  it  is  already  phophesied  that  she  will  have  a 
busy  year.  She  has  an  exceptionally  strong  board, 
all  of  its  members  being  experienced  club  women. 


We  wish  her  the  best  success  during  her  administra- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Percy  King,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
District,  held  her  first  meeting  in  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
August  15th,  with  the  following  chairmen  present: 

Mrs.  Edwin  Stadtmuller,  Art;  Mrs.  W.  I.  Clayes, 
Literature;  Mrs.  Peter  Hamilton,  i'hilanthrophy; 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton,  Education;  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Briggs,  Alton,  Forestry;  Mrs.  M.  McBeaii,  Los 
Altos,  Waterways;  Miss  Marguerite  Ogden,  Legis- 
lation; Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  Peace;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Buchan,  Palo  Alto,  C  ivil  Service  Reform ;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Hollingsworth,  Industrial  and  Social  Con- 
ditions; Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrove,  San  Francisco, 
Health;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Colborn,  Press;  Miss  Ruth 
Robinson,  San  Francisco,  Club  House  Loan  Fund. 

Mrs.  Lee  Daingerfield,  the  San  Francisco  District 
treasurer,  was  present,  and  rendered  a  report  of  the 
program  which  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  ladies 
of  Pacific  Grove  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Convention,  which  will  meet  in  their  town  on 
October  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  this  year. 

Mrs.  Percy  King  also  announced  part  of  her 
program  for  the  convention,  and  stated  that  at  the 
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next  meeting  of  the  board  the  full  program  will  be 
presented  for  the  approval  of  the  members  of  that 
body. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Crossett,  recording  secretary  of  the 
District,  and  a  member  of  Corona  Club  of  this  city, 
resigned  from  her  position  on  account  of  health,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Ogden  was  elected  secretary  pro  lem. 

A  very  interesting  session  was  held,  after  which 
the  members  adjourned  to  the  Stewart  Hotel  for 
luncheon,  following  a  custom  which  has  been  in 
vogue  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  District  Board 
under  Mrs.  Shuman's  admmistration. 

The  other  members  of  Mrs.  King's  board  are 
Civics,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Andreasen,  Salinas;  History  and 
Landmarks,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Griffin,  Vallejo;  Country 
Life,  Miss  Nell  Denman,  Petaluma;  Club  Exten- 
sion, Mrs.  Annie  Zane  Murray,  Eureka;  (reap- 
pointed) Music,  Mrs.  Hope  Swinford,  Santa  Cruz; 
Necrology,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Rea,  L'kiah;  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Mrs.  M.  U.  Murchie,  San  Jose. 

Salinas  is  going  to  set  the  example  for  Civic  Clubs 
in  the  San  Francisco  District  during  the  coming  year. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Andreasen  has  just  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  Civics  in  the  District,  and  will  commence  on 
her  own  town  to  demonstrate  just  what  can  be  done 
by  the  "country  clubs"  and  no  more  active  woman 
could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  work,  either  in 
her  town  or  district.  Her  appointment  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  her  home  clubs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  as  they  expect  to  do  much  work 
before  the  exposition,  and  with  Mrs.  Andreasen  at 
the  helm,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Salinas  will 
be  a  flower  garden  by  1915.  I  hey  have  already 
commenced  to  plant  their  vacant  lots  with  flowers, 
and  one  in  particular,  in  the  center  of  town,  planted 
in  geraniums,  is  what  Mrs.  Andreasen  terms  "Quite 
an  improvement."  We  wish  that  other  clubs  in 
country  towns  would  try  the  same  improvement. 

Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Aubury,  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
trict, has  just  been  appomted  State  Chairman  of 
Civics,  and  is  endeavoring  to  mterest  her  chairmen  in 
beautifying  work  before  1915.  One  of  the  plans 
is  to  have  El  Camino  Real  planted  in  red  geraniums, 
and  in  this  she  will  have  the  co-operation  of  Mrs. 
Andreasen,  who  will  appear  before  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  three  counties  in  an  endeavor  to  have 
this  work  carried  on  in  the  early  fall.  Mrs.  Aubury 
will  work  on  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara,  and  will  then  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  her  other  chairmen  in  this  particular  piece  of 
work.  The  women  of  San  Mateo  are  quite  enthusi- 
astic over  the  idea,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  carried 
out  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  All  of 
the  chairmen  have  been  asked  to  concentrate  on  three 
subjects:  Beautifying  for  1915,  Public  Welfare 
Work  and  the  Immigration  Problem.  The  latter 
subject  does  not  appeal  to  us  now  as  being  a  ques- 
tion of  immediate  importance,  but  the  immigrants 
will  come  after  the  war  is  over — so  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  these  instructions  to  stand. 

Some  of  the  clubs  in  the  Los  Angeles  District  are 
paying  to  needy  mothers  the  sum  of  $3  per  week  for 
children  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  work,  and  this 
manner  has  been  the  means  of  securing  educations 
for  many  needy  children  in  their  towns.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  this  work,  the  combined  sum  spent  in  this 
manner  has  been  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 
This  is  good  work  for  the  mothers'  clubs  to  take  up, 
as  the  mothers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  other 
mothers'  children  secure  an  education. 


Everywoman's  Ambition: 

1,000,000  Readers. 

Send  a  Dollar  NOW  for  a  Year's 
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President  Wilson 

Endorses 

Jai  iu;:^   I  J.  [^helan 

President  Wilson  has  given  a  strong  personal  en- 
dorsement to  the  candidacy  of  James  D.  Phelan 
for  United  States  Senator.     In  a  letter  to  John 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

Taylor  Waldorf,  a  San  Francisco  newspaperman, 
the  President  says: 

"I  was  most  gratified  to  hear  of  the 
nomination  of  former  Mayor  James  D. 
Phelan  for  United  States  Senator.  He 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Admin- 
istration in  Washington,  and  has  heartily 
supported  the  policies  which  have  been 
inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
policies  which,  I  am  pleased  to  be  in- 
formed, have  met  with  very  general  ap- 
proval. The  work  has  been  well  begun, 
and  it  is  manifestly  important  for  its  suc- 
cessful continuation  and  prosperity  that 
the  Administration  should  not  be  refused 
support  in  the  Senate  and  House  at  the 
forthcoming  election.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
peal not  only  to  Democrats,  but  to  all 
independent  citizens  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion, and  carry  on  the  work  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  not  so  much 
mere  party  success  that  concerns  the 
average  citizen  as  sound  and  efficient 
government,  and  a  party  can  best  deserve 
credit  by  giving  the  best  service  to  the 
country. 

WOODROW  WILSON." 


"Don't  you  think  the  far-off  roar  of  cannon  is 
more  musical  in  King  George's  dreams  than  the 
sneers  or  the  screams  of  the  Suffragettes?" 


SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES. 
With  this  week  begins  the  season  for  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  city.  Not  all  the  clubs  begin  this  week; 
but  among  those  that  do  is  the  Schubert  Club,  which 
opens  its  season  Tuesday,  September  8,  at  the  Press 
Club.  This  year's  work  of  the  club  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Festyn  Davies,  Mrs.  Henry 
Lung,  its  president,  and  Mrs.  Adlain  Marcoviche, 
an  accompanist.  The  work  of  the  club  is  choral. 
It  has  sixty  voices  already  and  several  new  mem- 
bers with  trained  voices  have  come  in.  Many  more 
applicants  are  waiting  on  the  list.  Th-  organization 
invites  membership  from  thosi.  with  good  voices  and 
musical  training,  as  it  plans  to  compete  for  the 
$1,500  prize  to  be  given  for  the  choral  work  of 
women  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

*  *  * 

The  Lady  Stirling  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  met  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Orra  Wil- 
son, as  guests  of  Mrs.  McColloch  Smith  and  Mrs. 
\  Wilson.  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Hanson,  the  regent- 
elect,  presided.  The  chapter  was  unanimous  in 
opposing  the  proposition  for  a  state  flag.  The  sen- 
timent among  the  members  was  that  the  nation  is 
united  under  one  flaq  and  that  there  should  be  no 
rival  to  "Old  Glory." 

*  *  * 

The  Franz  Abt  Musical  Club  will  hold  its  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  year  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  5241  Lakeside  avenue,  Thurs- 
day, September  10,  at  2  p.  m.  American  com- 
posers will  be  studied  during  the  first  few  months. 

*  *  ¥ 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  Temple  de  Hirsch 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  season,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  kaffee  klatch  in  the  Temple  ve.stry  rooms. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter.  U.  D.  C.  will  hold  its 
next  regular  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Beals.  1707  ounset  avenue. 

*  *  * 

The  Federated  Clubs  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held 
their  fall  rally  in  the  club  rooms.  September  8.  Sup- 
per was  served  in  the  tea  room  on  the  second  floor  at 
6:30  p.  m.  A  special  program  has  been  planned 
with  music  and  talks  by  the  different  secretaries. 
Every  member  is  expected  to  be  present.  Working 
girls  are  invited  to  come  and  hear  of  the  good  times 
planned  for  this  winter. 

*  ¥  * 

The  Home  Consumers'  League  held  its  monthly 
luncheon  Friday  with  the  manufacturers.  It  visited 
the  Smith  Buildine,  the  Pacific  Knitting  Mills  and 
Art  Hardware  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
moving  pictures  taken  of  the  members  of  the  league 
while  on  their  visit  to  the  plant  of  the  Seattle  Brew- 
ing and  Maltina  Company  will  be  run  at  The  Pan- 
tages.  Beginning  with  the  last  1  hursday  of  the 
month,  when  a  Home  Consumers'  Day  will  be  held 
with  the  Leschi  Improvement  Club,  the  league  will 
hold  meetings  with  the  various  clubs  of  the  city. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Seattle  Business 
Girls'  Club  are  having  a  week-end  party  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Camp  at  Yeomalt  on  Bainbridge 
Island.  T  hey  are  enjoying  tennis,  rowing,  basket 
ball,  tether  ball  and  long  walks  through  the  woods. 

The  first  meetin?  of  the  season  of  the  Progressive 
Thought  Club  will  be  held  with  Mrs.  Ellen  S. 
Leckenty  at  7 1  5  East  John  street,  on  Wednesday  at 
2:30  o'clock. 

(Continued  on  page  2;!) 
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The  first  newspaper  in  Alaska  was  established 
in  Sitka  in  1867 — a  weekly  edition,  not  larger  than 
the  double  page  of  a  magazine — but  from  this  small 
beginnmg  has  sprung  a  mighty  journalistic  tree,  with 
branches  that  reach  to  the  remotest  distances  of  our 
great  northern  territory — these  distances  that  Alas- 
kans fondly  hope  will  soon  be  encompassed  by 
means  of  the  "Iron  Trail,"  since  Congress  has  so 
recently  passed  our  Alaska  railroad  bill.  And  right 
here  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Alaska  press  was  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  securing  of  this  gov- 
ernment recognition,  which  means  so  much  to  our 
northern  population  and  the  world  at  large  as  well. 
Every  little  settlement  has  its  weekly  and  all  the 
larger  towns  daily  papers,  and  these  publications 
now  have  Associated  Press  service,  so  that  our  peo- 
ple are  up  to  date  on  news  of  the  outside  world. 
The  new  gold  strikes  are  duly  chronicled  and  as 
our  northern  press  is  conservative,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  wild  cat  schemes  are  advocated,  our 
people  trust  their  published  statements,  and  have 
no  hesitancy  in  casting  their  lots  with  other  stam- 
peders  to  any  new  "diggins"  that  are  noted  as 
promising  by  the  local  editor.  The  society  and 
club  "doings"  also  have  space  in  our  dailies,  for 
Alaska  towns  have  their  club  and  other  social  func- 
tions, and  the  society  matrons  have  the  same  weak- 
ness for  seeing  their  names  in  print  as  do  their  sisters 
of  the  "outside" — a  term  applied  to  any  United 
States  possessions  outside  of  Alaska.  In  all  of  my 
fourteen  years  of  wanderings  over  our  northern  ter- 
ritory, I  only  came  across  one  native  woman  who 
evidenced  this  so-called  weakness  (if  it  be  a  weak- 
ness to  desire  just  meed  of  praise  for  deeds  accom- 
plished— and  I  do  not  so  consider  it).  Her  name 
was  Palagaia  Makrikoff  Antesilook  Anaok — better 
known  as  "Sinrock  Mary,"  the  Reindeer  Queen  of 
Alaska,  as  she  is  the  proud  possessor  of  over  one 
thousand  reindeer  in  her  own  right,  being  the  wealth- 
iest native  woman  in  all  that  country.  She  had 
come  with  her  retinue  to  Nome  on  a  bridal  tour, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  second  marriage  to  Anaok,  a 
young  Eskimo  of  her  tribe,  and  the  happy  pair 
were  encamped  upon  the  sandspit  lying  between 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Snake  river,  not  far  from  my  own 
little  newspaper  office.  Learning  of  this,  and  know- 
ing that  I  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  bride,  the 
editor  of  the  Nome  News  sent  a  messenger  with 
(he  request  that  I  interview  the  newlyweds  and  se- 
ure  their  photographs  for  the  following  day's 
dition,  which  I  proceeded  to  do,  readily  gaining 
I  heir  consent  when  I  made  clear  to  the  bride  that 
her  picture,  with  that  of  her  new  husband,  accom- 
l>anied  with  a  nice  "write  up,"  was  to  appear  in 
print. 

I  turned  in  my  story  and  the  photographs,  and 
the  next  day  a  copy  of  the  edition  was  brought  to 
iny  little  office,  and  there,  on  the  front  page,  ap- 
peared the  article  just  as  it  had  been  written,  with  a 
leproduction  of  the  photograph  of  the  couple — a  very 
^'ood  one — but  I  scrutinized  the  latter  dubiously,  for 
I  he  staff  artist,  not  being  content  to  simply  reproduce 
the  photo,  had  surrounded  and  embellished  it  with 
\  circlet  of  very  fat  cupids  with  exceedingly  diminu- 
ive  wings.  There  were  over  twenty  of  these  little 
ove  messengers  gaily  gyrating  around  the  newly- 
iveds,  but  I  looked  at  them  disapprovingly,  vaguely 
fnsing  resulting  unpleasantness,  and  my  intuition 
iroved  correct.  While  I  was  still  examining  the 
Picture  my  office  door  was  thrown  open  without 
he  ceremony  of  a  knock,  and  in  came  the  enraged 
Hide,  who  had  been  all  amiability  the  day  before, 
^he  shut  the  door  violently  and  stood  with  her  back 
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against  it,  confronting  me  with  a  vicious  glare  that 
boded  no  good,  and  I  noticed  that  she  held  in  her 
hand  a  crumpled  newspaper.  "Won't  you  sit 
down?"  I  faltered,  but  she  only  stamped  her  muck- 
luck  foot  and  continued  to  glare.  "Won't  you  have 
some  kowkow?  (meaning  anything  to  eat),"  I  said 
ingratiatingly.  Another  stamp  of  the  foot  and  a 
decided  negative.  "This  is  fine  weather,"  I  ven- 
tured weakly,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  quite 
alarmed,  there  being  only  one  egress  from  my  office 
and  that  barred  by  the  biggest  and  maddest  Eskimo 
woman  that  I  ever  saw — in  fact,  she  looked  to  me 
ten  feet  tall  as  she  stood  blocking  my  doorway.  Still 
no  reply,  except  a  muttered  growl,  accompanied 
by  a  recurring  stamp  of  the  muckluck.  In  despera- 
tion I  extended  the  paper  toward  her,  saying,  with 
all  the  cordiality  that  our  strained  relations  per- 
mitted, "Did  you  see  this  nice  picture  of  yourself 
and  Anaok?"  And  then  the  storm  burst  forth  in 
all  its  fury.  She  straightened  out  the  crumpled  paper 
which  she  had  all  this  time  held  in  her  own  hand 
and  with  her  finger  traced  the  circlet  of  Cupids,  de- 
manding in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "What  that  mean?" 
"What  does  what  mean?"  I  weakly  answered,  hedg- 
ing to  gain  time.  "Mickannies — heap  fat  babies; 
me  and  Anaok  got  no  babies — what  that  mean?" 
I  strove  to  find  words  that  to  her  limited  understand- 
ing of  English  would  convey  the  correct  meaning, 
while  mechanically  I  answered,  "Those  are  not 
babies;  they  are  Cupids."  "What's  Cupids?"  came 
back  at  me  with  a  suddenness  that  fairly  took  my 
breath,  but  I  had  recovered  my  poise  and  while  I 
knew  that  she  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  my  words  of  explanation,  I  felt  that  along  with 
them  I  might  convey  it  telepathically — and  I  did. 
"Cupids  are  little  love  gods,"  I  answered,  "not 
babies;  see  their  wings,"  and  I  traced  the  very 
diminutive  appendages  that  had  escaped  her  notice. 
"Little  love  gods,"  I  kept  repeating,  "to  bring  good 
luck  to  you  and  Anaok;  love  gods;  love  gods; 
good  luck;  love  gods;  good  luck,"  making  of  myself 
a  human  phonograph,  until  finally  her  face  began 
to  clear,  and  with  the  dawn  of  a  full  understanding 
she  beamed  upon  me  and,  clasping  to  her  bosom  the 
despised  sheet,  she  exclaimed,  "How  nice!"  A 
few  months  ago  a  mining  man  who  had  visited  the 
former  bride  at  Unalaklik,  where  her  herds  have 
been  removed,  said  that  he  saw  upon  the  wall  of 
her  igloo  the  once  detested  newspaper  picture,  all 
yellowed  with  age,  and  that  Sinrock  Mary  pointed 
to  it  with  pride  and  tried  to  tell  him  its  history.  I 
hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  again  visiting  this 
woman,  whom  I  consider  my  best  native  friend  in 
all  our  northland. 

The  Alaska  editor  as  a  rule  is  not  the  proverbial 
"poor  man"  and  his  subscriptions  are  never  paid 
with  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  other  garden  truck,  as 
is  sometimes  the  experience  of  the  country  editor  in 
the  "States."  On  the  contrary,  in  the  early  days,  I 
have  often  seen  subscriptions  paid  in  gold  dust,  and 
the  Alaska  editor  has  a  chance  to  "be  in  on  the 
ground  floor"  in  every  new  strike  and  secure  good 
holdings  along  with  the  best  of  the  experienced 
"sourdough  miners,"  because  they  trust  him  and  are 
not  averse  to  letting  him  in  on  a  good  thing  when 
new  "pay  dirt"  is  struck. 

There  is  something  about  the  spirit  of  the  North 
that  inspires  the  artist,  the  poet  and  the  writer  of 
fiction.    It  is  this  inspiration  back  of  those  wonderful 


glacial  paintings  by  1  heodore  Richardson  and  the 
Alaska  mountain  views  of  Katherine  Delaney 
Abrams.  It  was  this  spirit  that  inspired  Sam  C. 
Dunham  to  write  his  "Goldsmith  of  Nome"  and 
"The  Men  Who  Blaze  the  Trail,"  and  one  of  his 
poems,  "Alaska  to  Uncle  Sam,"  is  a  veritable  heart- 
cry  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  a  formerly  neglectful 
government.  This  spirit  breathes  in  every  page  of 
the  writings  of  Robert  Service,  the  "Kipling  of  the 
North,"  whose  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough"  and  "Bal- 
lads of  a  Checkako"  are  known  and  quoted  in  every 
mining  camp.  Russel  Bate's  crude  little  volume, 
"The  Man  on  the  Dump,"  appeals  directly  to  those 
who  dig  for  gold,  and  is  one  of  the  recent  publi- 
cations. It  was  this  spirit  that  inspired  Jack  London 
to  write  his  "Call  of  the  Wild" — the  most  wonder- 
ful dog  story  ever  written — "White  Fang"  and  many 
others,  and  also  Rex  Beach  in  the  "Spoilers,"  "The 
Barrier"  and  "The  Silver  Horde."  In  "Kin-da 
Shon's  Wife,"  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  there  is  a 
mysticism — a  blending  of  the  legendary  with  the 
real — that  holds  the  reader  spellbound  throughout 
the  little  volume. 

I,  too,  have  felt  this  inspiration  and  the  longing 
to  return  to  the  quiet  and  the  peace  of  the  "great 
white  silence"  of  our  Arctic  winter.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  down  in  the  "States"  and 
navigation  was  closed,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
leave  for  the  North  until  the  following  summer,  I 
experienced  a  veritable  attack  of  homesickness — a 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  sham,  the  passing  show, 
back  to  the  land  where  human  beings  ring  true  and 
are  bonded  together  in  one  great  brotherhood,  each 
striving  to  help  the  other,  to  wrest  from  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth  the  yellow  gold  that  brings  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  the  loved  ones  "outside." 


SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

The  Degree  of  Honor  Club  will  meet  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Greyeerbiehl,  3826  Lucille  street.  All  members 
are  urged  to  attend. 

*     *  * 

The  West  Seattle  Woman's  Club  has  just  issued 
its  year  book  for  the  coming  season.  Its  motto  is, 
"Ever  to  the  Higher."  Its  colors  are  pink  and 
green  and  its  flower  is  the  pink  carnation.  The  offi- 
cers are:  Mrs.  Trellah  B.  Wilson,  president;  Mrs. 
Louise  G.  Stapp,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Myrtle  N. 
McConaughey,  secretary;  Mrs.  Alice  Phinney,  treas- 
urer. Its  executive  committee  is  Mrs.  Agnes  M. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Cartano,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
H.  Howe,  Mrs.  Trellah  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Myrtle  N. 
McConaughey. 

The  informal  opening  of  the  Women's  University 
Club  will  be  1  hursday  from  1  I  to  6  for  the  mem- 
bers. The  club  IS  composed  of  300  women  who 
have  spent  more  than  two  years  in  good  standing 
at  some  university. 

An  important  and  esteemed  musical  visitor  in 
town  last  week  was  L.  E.  Behymer,  the  manager 
of  distinguished  artists,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mr.  Behymer  announces  his  attractions  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic music  courses  for  1914-15  at  the  Trinity 
Auditorium,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Behymer  is  man- 
ager of  the  Auditorium  property,  is  a  pleasant,  so- 
ciable man  to  talk  to,  and  is  a  forceful  and  influen- 
tial factor  In  the  music  line  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  right  to  be  an  individual  is  the  highest  right, 
the  first  right  of  a  human  being.  All  rights  are 
divine,  but  this  is  the  sum  total  of  rights  and  is  as 
much  greater,  compared  with  any  other  right,  as  is 
the  universe  greater  than  any  one  of  its  elements. 
Each  item  that  pertains  to  the  creature  pays  tribute 
to  the  creature,  therefore  at  this  time  I  am  consider- 
ing the  chiefest  thing  in  the  world,  mankind,  and 
the  chiefest  in  him. 

In  discussing  individuality  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
sider that  which  one  must  demand  for  self  from 
others  and  that  which  one  must  grant  to  others. 
The  problem  would  be  in  fair  way  to  solution  if 
each  allowed  to  another  that  which  he  himself 
would  wish  as  his  own;  because  one  is  so  unjust  in 
his  allowances  to  others  he  becomes  unfitted  to 
choose  for  himself. 

In  the  instance  of  a  daughter,  when  it  is  the  law 
that  a  person  shall  be  one  and  that  all  her  greatness 
as  she  grows  shall  constitute  her  effectually  indivisible 
and  yet  every  force  that  can  approach  her  life  re- 
verses the  normal  attitudes  and  uses  all  its  power 
to  distort,  divide  and  mix  her,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  becomes  a  partial  expression  of  many  things 
that  are  opposites  instead  of  a  complete  expression 
of  herself. 

Nature  is  faithful  to  the  law  of  individuality  and 
provides  for  each  subject  to  be  itself  all  the  way 
from  amoeba  to  man;  man  being  a  higher  organi- 
zation is  possessed  of  will  and  volition — he  chooses; 
every  man  may  be  true  to  individuality  or  he  may 
follow  the  inclinations  and  drift  into  the  shapes, 
gravitate  to  the  manifestations  that  haphazard  would 
produce;  again,  he  may  permit  his  will  to  become 
so  paralyzed  that  any  passing  voice  may  lead  him 
to  imitation. 

The  mass  of  humanity  is  comprised  of  such  re- 
sults— we  all  find  in  ourselves  evidence  of  our  hav- 
ing been  shaped  at  the  hands  of  many  creators 
until  each  has  become  the  expression  of  the  in- 
harmonies  of  the  multitude  instead  of  the  peculiar 
indivisible  self  of  consistencies  and  harmonies. 

Observers  of  many  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily declare  that  multiple  personalities  control  every 
life;  this  is  not  true,  but  our  opposites  have  their 
source  in  the  destruction  of  our  individuality  and 
the  enforcement  of  false  and  foreign  copies. 

Under  normal  conditions,  to  be  one's  self  would 
be  the  easiest,  for  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing 
to  be,  but  to  prove  whether  or  not  one  is  normal  in 
his  conditions  let  him  undertake  to  be  himself  upon 
any  point;  he  will  quickly  disclose  the  tyranny  of 
which  he  has  become  the  victim. 

However,  I  trust  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
law  of  our  being  each  to  be  an  individual,  and  that 
no  other  law  is  more  transgressed  nor  with  so  much 
ruin;  let  us  turn  to  history,  analysis  and  remedy. 
This  is  surely  a  question  of  psychology;  certainly  it 
is  not  one  of  theology,  at  least  not  in  the  remedy. 
The  standards  that  have  robbed  each  one  of  his 
highest  rights  will  not  be  championed  as  remedy 
for  their  own  effects.  Because  a  true  psychology 
holds  the  possibility  of  the  corrections  of  all  the  dis- 
asters brought  to  man  by  tyranny  of  false  theologies, 
psychology,  its  laws  and  formulas  are  sometimes 
opposed.  Practical  psychology  is  a  liberating  gos- 
pel, the  opposite  of  all  so-called  gospels. 

To  create,  liberate  and  enthrone  individuality  is 
the  purpose,  the  heaven  of  practical  psychology.  To 
attain  that  in  any  instance  the  ideal  would  require  us 
to  go  back  to  ancestry  and  correct  its  thought  life,  but 
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we  will  be  practical  and  define  home,  school,  society, 
business  and  perhaps  economics,  in  their  psychologi- 
cal possibilities  relative  to  individuality. 

Individuality  and  every  element  of  the  individual, 
his  tastes,  principles,  probable  expressions  and  repres- 
sions are  so  much  effected  by  the  psychology  of  the 
home  that  it  becomes  of  first  importance  that  his  psy- 
chology shall  be  the  right  kind. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  obedience 
that  control  through  violent  force  of  tyranny  has 
become  the  rule.  The  violence  of  speech  is  just  as 
much  an  enforcement  of  destructive  tyranny  as  is 
the  use  of  the  club  or  switch ;  the  child  yields  to 
superior  force  that  compels  him  into  a  mold  which 
he  does  not  fit.  It  may  be  right  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family  to  come  up  to  the  harmony,  but 
not  by  being  just  alike — we  can  say  the  same  of 
the  children  of  the  community  of  families.  One 
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child  might,  if  its  innate  disposition  were  interpreted, 
be  vivacious  in  all  of  its  manifestations;  another  might 
be  slow  and  serious,  yet  both  fulfill  perfect  harmonies. 
It  would  not  be  the  bending  of  dignity  if  the  parent 
allowed  the  activity,  levity  and  seeming  thoughtless- 
ness of  one  and  the  serene  calm  of  the  other  to  have 
full  outlet.  There  are  many  parents  who  would 
declare  the  home  lawless  when  run  on  such  a  basis; 
perhaps  many  a  man  and  woman-made  law  would 
be  shattered  by  this,  I  hope  so,  at  least,  but  not  the 
actual  law  of  individuality.  That  law,  to  be  ob- 
served, requires  parents  to  become  interpreters  of 
the  special,  the  peculiar  in  the  child  in  his  spiritual 
trend,  that  is,  the  innate  in  the  child;  then  the  parent 
seeks  by  all  the  means  to  aid  the  expression  of  that 
in  the  child.  This  is  the  manner  of  guidance  that 
will  develop  him  or  her  individually — a  parent  is  a 
guide,  not  a  tyrant.  To  rule  over  means  to  de- 
press; repress  and  defeat — to  interpret  and  lead  is  a 
loving  constructive  process  that  builds  one  into  the 
expression  truly  of  the  real  self. 


In  my  practice  I  have  more  men  and  women 
to  treat  for  their  liberation  from  some  limitations 
stamped  upon  them  throuah  the  methods  of  home 
than  for  conditions  created  by  all  other  causes  to- 
gether. Timidity,  making  it  impossible  to  perform 
before  the  public,  even  when  possessed  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  talent  and  education,  has  remained 
because  reprimand  was  the  standard  of  home;  scold- 
ing for  speaking  when  a  guest  was  present,  etc. 

The  standards  of  a  home  regarding  the  children 
are  copies  of  the  standards  of  the  parents  and  their 
attitudes  toward  each  other.  One  or  the  other  at- 
tempts to  rule  or  each  attempts  to  rule  over  the  other; 
this  is  true  in  all  homes  where  tyranny  of  rulership 
over  children  is  the  practice.  It  is  also  the  rule  some- 
times where  there  are  no  children.  Wherever  this  is 
the  relationship  it  converts  the  possible  highest  state 
into  the  actual  lowest  slate.  To  dominate  a  life 
means  to  destroy  individuality ;  that  is  the  defeat  of 
the  very  purpose  of  one's  existence.  To  express  an 
individuality  is  the  purpose  of  human  existence. 

To  annihilate  others  means  to  be  annihilated  one- 
self— indeed,  the  tyrant  becomes  the  certain  victim 
of  his  own  principles.  Yet  how  beautiful  it  all  can 
be  when  each  seeks  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  other, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  co-operate  in  that  other's  self- 
expression,  neither  desires  to  become  ruler,  but  each 
aspires  to  lead  the  other  into  the  glories  of  liidividu- 
ality.  The  child  dominated  by  parent  will  become 
constituted  to  dominate  husband  or  wife  and  child 
in  its  turn. 

The  proper  psychology  of  the  school  and  the 
teacher  of  anything  is  not  in  any  principle  different 
from  that  in  the  home.  The  teacher  should  be  an 
interpreter,  a  guide,  a  leader.  If  you  perceive  my 
meaning  you  do  not  understand  me  to  imply  that 
there  is  no  true  sense  of  control ;  you  will  know  that 
psychology  teaches  that  to  attain  to  true  individuality 
involves  the  highest  discipline. 

An  inclination  based  upon  sensation  is  not  the 
thing  I  mean  when  I  use  the  words  self-expression 
and  individuality.  No  greater  contrasts  exist  than 
are  found  in  inclination  versus  ideal  impulse.  The 
lack  of  self-mastery  in  parents  will  bear  the  fruit  of 
undisciplined  children.  The  child  will  have  such 
violent  inclinations  that  parents  are  compelled  to 
gratify  them. 

Inclinations  consist  in  sense  tendencies;  the  indi- 
viduality is  a  trend  of  the  soul  and  the  whole  school- 
ing of  life  for  most  of  us  is  to  create  a  unit  between 
our  senses  and  our  innate  individual  self,  the  ideal, 
that  our  inclinations  may  harmonize  with  our  soul's 
innate  impulses. 

Fill  a  child's  life  full  of  activities  consistent  with 
its  spiritual  gift  and  trend,  its  sense  department  is 
then  fully  disciplined. 

The  solution  of  all  problems  of  business,  society 
and  government  is  in  this  scientific,  psychological 
conception :  Let  every  one  cease  to  be  a  ruler  to 
tyrannize  and  become  an  interpreter  of  the  fellow- 
man  and  get  in  line  to  guide,  lead  and  serve  in  aid- 
ing each  to  express  his  complete  individuality. 

Dr.  Lindsay  wishes  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
will  be  at  Hotel  Semloh,  Salt  Lake  City,  until  Sep- 
tember 20th;  in  Portland,  Ore.,  after  that. 

Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
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There  are  three  kinds  or  varieties  of  committees 
from  a  parHamentary  point  of  view.  There  is  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  We  will  consider  it  first 
and  remember  it  is  not  of  much  use  outside  of  legis- 
latures. Its  use  there  lies  in  the  fact  that  laws  can- 
not be  passed  unless  the  officer  are  in  their  places, 
but  they  may  be  considered.  The  officers  of  the 
legislature  have  many  other  duties  besides  that  of 
presiding,  and  so  bills  are  debated  in  committee  of 
the  whole  house  while  the  Speaker  or  President  is 
out  of  the  official  chair.  One  of  the  members  pre- 
sides during  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  does  not  adjourn.  It  rises 
and  reports,  just  like  all  other  committees. 

The  Committees  most  familiar  to  club  women  are 
Standing  and  Special  Committees.  A  Standing 
Committee  is  one  that  is  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  reports  from  time  to  time  during  a  year 
or  term  of  office  of  the  President.  It  is  not  dis- 
charged and  no  one  ever  attempts  to  discharge  it. 
No  committee  can  be  discharged  when  it  does  its 
duty,  but  the  motion  is  often  made.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect. No  such  thing  as  a  committee  is  on  earth 
after  its  report  has  been  adopted  or  rejected.  Its 
work  is  done  and  it  has  no  further  life.  A  motion 
is  in  order  when  considering  a  report  of  a  Standing 
Committee  to  adopt  it  or  to  reject  it,  but  generally 
it  IS  considered  as  "progressive"  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  motion.  We  will  take  for  example  the 
Committee  on  Courtesy  or  the  Committee  on  Audit- 
ing. These  are  appointed  or  elected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  club  year  and  they  report  every  meet- 
ing, or  once  a  month,  or  once  a  quarter,  or  when- 
ever they  need  advice,  just  as  happens  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  club.  Sometimes  the  chairmen  of  all 
Standing  Committees  are  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  or  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  makes 
a  very  good  working  body  of  the  directorate  and  it 
also  creates  a  sort  of  star  chamber,  but  that  is 
not  to  be  avoided  if  the  organization  is  large,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  spend  the  time  of  a  large  organi- 
zation with  all  the  petty  details  that  are  necessary 
and  take  so  much  time.  They  must  be  arranged  in 
smaller  meetings,  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  Chairman  of  a  Standing  Committee  may  choose 
her  own  committee  or  she  may  be  elected  with  others 
who  make  up  the  workers  of  her  body.  It  is  said 
that  if  a  committee  is  appointed  to  work  it  should 
be  of  persons  who  are  of  one  mind  and  who  will 
fall  in  harmonious  line  for  what  is  to  be  done.  But 
if  the  committee  is  to  investigate,  then  it  should  be 
of  those  as  widely  oposed  to  each  other  as  possible, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  harmony  and  all  sides  w:ll 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard  impartially.  As  Standing 
Committees  are  generally  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
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work  done,  they  should  be  harmonious  and  leave 
the  investigating  to  be  done  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittees. Standing  Committees  generally  report  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  the  report  is  placed  on 
file.  A  motion  to  do  so  would  not  be  out  of 
order,  but  is  not  necessary.  The  President  is  ex- 
officio  member  of  all  Standing  Committees,  but  has 
no  vote. 

Special  Committees  are  composed  of  three  or  more 
persons  usually  appointed  to  do  or  say  some  partic- 
ular thing  for  an  organization  that  cannot  do  or  say 
the  thing  for  itself,  as  it  is  too  large  to  go  in  a 
body.  Sometimes  a  single  person  may  be  a  com- 
mittee. The  one  first  named  on  the  committee 
acts  as  chairman  and  calls  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee.  If  no  action  is  taken,  she  remains  the 
chairman,  but  the  committee  is  competent  to  elect 
its  own  chairman  and  it  is  not  in  any  way  bound 
to  consider  one  person  over  another.  When  a  com- 
mittee meets  and  decides  on  a  report,  that  becomes 
the  report  of  the  committee.  It  may  have  a  ma- 
jority of  only  one,  but  it  is  never  proper  to  say 
"majority  of  the  committee."  The  majority  is  the 
committee.  If  a  minority  prepares  a  report  and 
the  Chairman  gives  the  minority  an  opportunity  to 
present  its  report,  it  is  presented  as  a  minority 
report,  but  the  other  remains  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  minority  wishes  to  present  its  re- 
port, it  may  do  so  by  a  motion  that  the  minority  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  its  report,  or  by  a 
motion  that  the  report  of  the  minority  be  heard  as  a 
substitute  for  the  report  of  the  committee.  Or  when 
the  leader  of  the  minority  has  the  floor  reading  her 
report  after  she  has  permission  from  the  body,  she 
may  move  that  the  report  of  the  minority  be 
adopted. 

It  IS  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  make  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  it  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  If  the 
Chairman  makes  it  and  is  clever,  she  will  at  the 
same  time  move  that  it  be  adopted.  If  the  motion 
is  seconded,  she  thus  cuts  off  the  opportunities  of 
the  minority,  which  must  rely  upon  a  'motion  later 
in  the  discussion  to  substitute  the  minority  report, 
which  IS  always  harder  to  carry. 

If  a  report  of  a  committee  is  not  complete,  the 
committee  may  report  progress  and  ask  for  more 
time.  This  may  be  granted  by  a  motion  or  by 
the  Chair,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

If  a  report  of  a  committee  is  unsatisfactory  or  in- 
complete, it  is  in  order  to  offer  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee.    That  is  the  only  circumstance 


under  which  such  a  motion  is  in  order.  It  is  gen- 
erally made  so  that  others  may  be  appointed  instead 
of  those  discharged,  the  theory  being  that  the  com- 
mittee exists  until  its  report  is  either  rejected  or 
adopted. 

A  motion  to  thank  a  committee  is  in  order. 

A  motion  to  rise  is  made  when  a  committee  is 
ready  to  close  its  meeting  and  not  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

When  a  committee  meets  after  having  given  no- 
tice to  all  of  its  members  and  rises  by  motion,  it 
cannot  again  legally  meet  until  all  of  the  members 
have  been  notified. 

After  a  motion  to  adopt  a  committee's  report  has 
been  carried,  the  work  or  sentiment  of  the  commit- 
tee becomes  the  work  or  sentiment  of  the  whole 
organization,  just  as  if  all  the  organization  had  done 
the  work  or  expressed  the  sentiment. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  motion  to  adopt,  a 
committee's  report  may  be  amended. 

A  quorum  of  a  committee  is  a  majority  of  the 
committee. 

A  committee  is  not  competent  to  consider  or  re- 
port on  any  business  except  that  for  which  it  was 
created. 


Mrs.  James:  A  quorum  of  an  organization 
should  be  small,  as  it  is  important  that  the  business 
of  the  organization  should  go  forward  and  not 
await  the  arrival  of  lazy  people.  Any  business 
transacted  by  a  quorum  may  afterward  be  ratified 
by  a  motion  or  reconsidered  if  not  pleasing  to  the 
majority.  The  only  object  of  a  quorum  is  that 
whatever  number  is  present  may  go  ahead  with  the 
routine  business.  Those  interested  and  those  who 
are  polite  will  be  on  time. 

Mary  Marilla:  A  really  intelligent  person  is 
never  conspicuously  out  of  order  or  unparliamentary. 
There  is  a  parliamentary  rule  for  every  situation. 
If  one  must  be  dishonest  or  unparliamentary  to  get 
her  way,  she  would  better  lose. 

Sarah :  A  close  observance  of  parliamentary 
practice  does  not  waste  time.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  greatest  time  saver  there  is  for  organizations. 
How  do  you  run  3'our  home?  Do  you  keep  things 
going  and  all  happy  there  by  using  a  sledge  ham- 
mer or  a  gun?  The  majority  rules  and  it  is  a  game 
of  give  and  take,  is  it  not?  An  organization  is 
just  the  same.  Compliance  with  the  rules  will  win 
in  the  long  run,  and  the  most  orderly  body  is  the 
most  efficient.  Observe  the  planets.  As  an  or- 
ganization approaches  a  mob  it  becomes  unpar- 
liamentary. Mobs  get  things  done,  but  the  cost  is 
very  heavy. 


Saturday's  Child — by  Kathleen  Norris. 

Kathleen  Norris,  whose  literary  reputation  was 
made  with  "Mother,  "  has  just  given  to  the  public  a 
long  novel  entitled  "Saturday's  Child,"  which  pre- 
sents a  graphic  picture  of  San  Francisco  life  before 
the  fire.  Mrs.  Norris'  style  is  simple  and  delightful 
and  her  character  sketches  are  transcripts  of  real 
life.  The  book  presents  with  consummate  art  a 
section  of  real  life  and  presents  it  in  a  manner  that 
produces  the  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
reader.  *     ¥  * 

'Chimes  of  Mission  Bells." 

Under  this  euphonious  title  Maria  Antonia  Field, 
a  descendant  of  a  pioneer  Spaniard  family  of  Mon- 


terey,  has  written  a  historical  sketch  of  California, 
and  the  narrative  of  this  author  has  a  freshness 
that  has  invested  the  old  theme  of  the  Missions  with 
new  interest.  The  book  is  finely  printed  and  illus- 
trated with  a  portrait  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  and 
pictures  of  several  of  the  Missions. 

Y-      *  Y- 

"The  Rise  of  the  Working  Class" — by  Algerno? 
Sidney  Crapsey. 

This  is  a  book  written  by  a  preacher  and  lecturer 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  will  interest  all  who  are 
watching  the  trend  of  the  social  movements  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  author  has  much  to  say  that  is 
thoughtful    and    stimulating.      He    is  particularly 


graphic  in  his  description  of  the  two  salient  features 
of  the  social  history  of  the  present — the  destruction 
of  the  family  and  the  rise  of  the  working  class.  An 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  by  Dr.  Crapsey  to  the  mili- 
tant suffragette  movement  under  the  title  of  "The 
Revolt  of  the  Parasites." 

*     ■¥  * 

'  Trees  and  Peaks" — by  Eva  Bird  Bosworth. 

1  his  is  an  attractive  little  volume  written  for 
school  children.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  trees  and 
peaks  of  Colorado,  giving  an  instructive  description 
of  each.  The  legend  of  each  tree  is  woven  into  the 
story,  and  the  book  is  written  in  simple  clear  Enofsh 
that  will  be  invaluable  to  the  youthful  reader. 
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"Pickwickians  Abroad,"  by  Gilbert  Reid,  Jr., 
with  illustrations  by  the  author,  is  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting book  from  the  pen  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy  of  Shanghai.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  Samuel 
Pickwick,  D.D.,  nephew  of  Dickens'  Pickwick,  and 
there  are  several  other  heroes,  among  them  being 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Pickwick  Club  is  started 
in  Shanghai  and  the  club  officers  travel  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  story  begins  in  1 900  and  extends 
down  to  I  960.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numer- 
ous, reveal  much  originality  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  young  author  evidently  has  that  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  brains  a  natural  gift  of  humor. 

THE  SOCIAL  RUBAIYAT  OF  A  BUD. 

By  Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison  Wills. 
One  of  the  cleverest  booklets  of  its  kind  to  make 
its  appearance  on  the  library  shelves  is  "The  Social 
Rubaiyat  of  a  Bud,"  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison 
Willis,  illustrated  by  Elsie  A.  Harrison.  The  versi- 
fication is  suggestive  of  the  Persian  poet,  but  the 
diction  expressly  modern  and  fits  the  atmosphere  ot 
the  Twentieth  Century  society  belle.  Humor  and 
quaint  philosophy  are  delicately  blended  and  the 
fads,  fancies  and  foibles  of  the  girl  of  debutante  years 
are  frankly  and  delightfully  exposed.  The  publishers 
are  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  a 
gift  book  it  is  dainty  and  appropriate. 

For  circulation  in  a  Sunday  School  library,  where 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  propagandist  to  prove  that  all 
good  children  get  all  the  cookies  and  all  bad  chil- 
dren get  all  the  spankings,  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
"The  Eyes  of  the  World"  would  be  fine  and  dandy. 
The  publishers  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  are  evidently 
disciples  of  P.  r.  Barnum,  and  believe  in  the  value 
of  printer's  ink.  The  announcement  that  this  was 
one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world  and  so  on  made 
by  the  publishers  is  absurd,  misleading  and  incom- 
petent. Such  misstatements  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  power  and  effect  of  the  book.  Kipling's  beatific 
situation  when  the  artist  "draws  things  as  he  sees 
them  for  the  god  of  thines  as  they  are"  is  exemplified 
very  well.  The  novelist  who  works  for  money 
and  D»'ostitutes  his  art  and  his  genius  is  very  well  de- 
picted, especially  in  the  pains  he  takes  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  same  thing  happening  to  the  gifted  youth 
just  starting  in  his  career. 

The  horror  of  the  marriage  state,  when  the  only 
consideration  is  a  financial  one,  is  overdrav\n,  of 


course,  and  the  impossibly  sweet  young  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  nature,  is  equally  unreal.  Some  of  the  situa- 
tions in  the  book  are  powerful,  but  the  working  in 
of  the  robber's  cabin  and  the  abduction  of  the 
girl  according  to  the  eighteenth  century  novel  ideas 
merely  makes  one  tired. 

The  descriptions  of  California  scenes  are  very 
artistic  and  alluring.  The  atmosphere  of  the  cities 
where  everybody  is  living  to  spend  money  and  kill 
time  is  true  to  life  and  interesting. 

After  making  the  development  and  expression  of 
real  artistic  genius  the  theme  of  the  book,  it  does 
seem  a  pity  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  whether 
the  young  man  lived  from  the  profits  of  his  real 
expression  or  whether  he  dies  of  starvation.  The 
book  tells  us  he  is  bound,  if  true  to  his  ideals,  to  die, 
but  ends  where  he  marries  before  he  has  placed 
any  of  his  products  on  the  market,  and  we  there- 
fore will  never  know  whether  his  bride  and  him- 
self died  of  starvation  while  he  was  painting  real 
pictures  or  whether  there  were  a  few  people  in 
the  world  who  bought  the  pictures  and  thus  saved 
him  and  benefited  the  world.  This  was  undoubtedly 
an  oversieht. 


RECENT  WORK  OF  THE  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO CIVIC  CENTER. 
By  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner. 

The  open  forum,  for  the  discussion  of  public 
ouestions  of  the  hour,  as  maintained  by  the  San 
Francisco  Center,  was  fully  exemplified  at  the  recent 
luncheon  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  when  the 
universal  eight  hour  measure  was  discussed  before 
three  hundred  or  more  men  and  women. 

Walter  Thomas  Mills,  the  noted  Socialist,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Brouillet,  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bentley,  a  well-known  employer,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  a  director  of  the  Farmers'  Pro- 
tective League,  gave  arguments  for  defeating  the 
bill. 

This  was  the  third  of  a  series  of  Center  meetings 
presenting  the  several  State  Constitutional  measures 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  November  election.  Beginning 
Tuesday,  September  1st,  and  continuing  on  alternat- 
ing Tuesday  evenings  durine  September  and  October 
the  remaining  measures  will  be  fully  presented.  The 
Constitutional  measure  affecting  Municipalities  will 
be  discussed  September  1st;  the  Bonding  Acts  and 
the   Prohibition  Amendment  on  September    1 5th. 
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DELMONICO'S 

366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 


WHEN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  French  Restaurant  in  California,  famous  for  its 
unexcelled  Cooking  and  Moderate  Prices.    Strictly  high  class. 

A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Traveling  Alone. 

Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

CLUB   BREAKFASTS  Served  Dally  at  25c— 35c— 50c 

And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  with  Red  or  White   Wine,  at  50c 
This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 

SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c  SUNDAY  $1.00 

Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine 

A  Dinner  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 

Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 
CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


In  accordance  with  the  Center  policy,  arguments 
for  and  against  each  measure  will  be  given. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  frequent  events.  ... 
eluding  luncheons,  dinners  and  headquarters  meet- 
ings, indicates  the  success  of  the  organization  in 
stimulating  among  its  members,  an  interest  in  public 
questions,  both  political  and  economic. 

The  membership  roll  includes  eleven  hundred 
men  and  women  of  all  political  parties,  indicating 
Its  non-partisan  character.  From  time  to  time  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  several  parties  have 
spoken  before  the  Center,  including  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson.  Senator  LaFollette,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  others. 

The  campaign  literature  of  all  political  parties 
may  be  had  at  the  Center  headquarters. 

The  Center  influence  has  not  only  been  of 
general  educational  character  along  civic  lines,  but 
has  extended  to  specific  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  city's 
welfare.  The  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  its  relation  to  city  housing  con- 
ditions, caused  the  Center  to  urge  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  Arnstein  on  that  board.  Mayor 
Rolph  appreciated  the  value  of  the  suggestion  and 
accordingly  asked  Mr.  Arnstein  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

The  activity  of  the  Housing  Section  led  the  Center 
to  add  the  weight  of  its  influence  towards  securing 
the  appointment,  by  the  Board  of  Health,  of  two 
Tenement  House  Inspectors.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  five  has  been  created  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  these  official  In- 
spectors in  their  work  of  enforcing  the  city  build- 
ing laws.  Miss  Felton.  a  member  of  the  Center 
Housing  Section,  has  been  invited  to  serve  on  this 
Advisory  Committee.  The  city  of  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  be  saved  from  the  sordidness  and  the 
horrors  of  tenement  districts,  by  the  work  and  i 
fluence  of  these  Inspectors  and  of  this  Advisory 
Committee. 

In  January  of  1913  the  Center  membership 
voted  to  work  for  the  passage,  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, of  the  Redlight  Abatement  Act.  Although 
the  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  the  measure  has 
been  held  up  by  a  petition  for  a  referendum  vote. 
A  Campaign  Committee  has  accordingly  been  ap- 
pointed, and  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Anita  Whitney,  will  represent  the  Center  in  aiding 
to  create  a  public  opinion  that  will  sustain  the  vote 
of  the  last  Legislature.  Thus  will  begin  the  attempt 
to  minimize  the  vice  of  commercialized  prostitution  in 
this  State. 

The  effort  to  recall  Senator  Edwin  Grant,  who 
introduced  the  measure  into  the  State  Senate,  is  so 
closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the  Redlight  Abate- 
ment Campaign,  that  a  special  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  Center  to  prevent  the  recall  of  this  Senator 
who  so  faithfully  served  his  constituents  and  his 
State. 

The  Center  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  the  State  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment and  the  Milk  Improvement  Association  in 
issuing  a  call  for  a  conference,  looking  towards 
State  milk  legislation. 

Representatives  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
will  be  invited  to  this  conference,  which  will  be 
held  on  September  24th,  and  housed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  by  courtesy  of  Dean  Thomas 
Forsyth  Hunt,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Both  the  University  and  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  consented  to  send  representa- 
tives to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Out  of  such 
a  representative  meeting,  so  well  advised,  the  Center 
hopes  will  come  scientific  and  practical  State  milk 
legislation. 

Believing  that  woman's  point  of  view  is  always 
valuable,  the  Center  urged  the  trustees  of  the  Public 
Library  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  their  board  from  the 
ranks  of  the  many  intellectual  and  public-spirited 
women  in  the  community. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  MEXICO. 

(Continued  from  page  0) 


Her  "Buenasdias,  Senor," 
simple,   as  befits 


was  cordial.  His  in- 
limited   command  of 


tioduction 
Spanish. 

"Mama  cita  (little  mother),  my  wife." 
She  extended  a  fat  hand  on  which  shone  a  huge 
cluster  diamond  ring,  giving  me  her  name,  "Jesus 
Marie  Natividad  Gonzalez  y  Romero." 

(The  party  making  the  presentation  does  not 
c;ive  the  names,  but  the  persons  introduced  each 
give  their  own.) 

She  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  had  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  coming  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  men  to  secure  a  competence.  I  might 
add  that  she  was  also  one  of  the  few  who  appre- 
ciated what  the  American  has  done  for  Mexico, 
and  who  had  always  kindly  words  for  him. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  are  drawn  from  this  class. 
One  of  the  greatest  works  of  ex-President  Diaz  was 
the  founding  of  free  common  schools  in  every  town 
of  over  five  thousand  people,  the  government  pay- 
i  ing  the  teachers.  Excellent  normal  schools  were 
I  also  provided. 

All  this  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  that 
their  children,  especially  the  boys,  should  take  ad- 
\antage  of  it  was  was  pathetic. 

I  exchanged  English  for  Spanish  with  one  girl 
who  taught  twelve  years  in  the  same  school.  She 
told  me  that  among  the  wealthy  people  they  had  less 
standing  than  the  "criadas"  (house  servants). 

All  were  Catholics,  but  the  free  schools  lessened 
the  income  of  the  church.  She  told  me,  laughing, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  of  a  mother  who  had  come 
to  her  weeping.  Juan  could  not  come  to  school  any 
more,  and  he  was  so  smart,  her  Juan,  and  when  he 
grew  up  she  need  not  wash,  he  would  care  for  her, 
but  now,  pogre  Juan.     Asked  why,  she  said  that 

Father    had  told  her  that  the  public  school 

teachers  were  all  devils,  and  that  he  could  not  say 
mass  for  Juan's  soul  if  he  died  while  attending  the 
public  school. 

"Pobre  citas,"  said  Marie,  "no  savez  nada." 
(Poor  things,  they  don't  know  anything.) 

This  girl,  an  orphan,  after  finishing  her  normal 
training,  had  mastered  French,  and,  using  a  part  of 
her  scanty  wages  for  music,  learned  the  mandolin, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  string  band  of  the  city. 
Her  home  was  a  tiny  place,  kept  tidy  by  an  ancient 
aunt  whom  Mane  supported. 

It  is  upon  the  lower  class  woman  of  Mexico  that 
the  burden  of  life  falls  most  heavily. 

In  her  dark  little  adobe  hut,  if  she  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one,  she  lives  and  toils,  eating  and 
sleeping  in  this  one  room.  She  is  fortunate  if  there 
be  a  little  window,  without  glass,  on  the  street.  At 
the  back  there  is  often  a  porch  where  she  sews  and 
gossips. 

I  wonder  at  articles  written  by  so-called  travelers. 
Have  they  passed  through  the  country  so  rapidly 
that  they  could  see  nothing  but  its  squalor?  If  so, 
il  IS  a  pity,  since  nowhere  will  they  find  greater 
|Capacity  for  living,  loving  and  laughing. 

Youth  leaves  this  woman  early,  as  it  must  in  a 
land  where  mothers  of  fourteen  years  are  common. 
Before  the  woman  of  the  North  has  thought  of 
ddle  age,  this  one  has  sunk  into  a  hopeless  drudge. 
In  spite  of  this,  she  keeps  her  kindly  heart  and  smile, 
and  the  worn  hands  are  never  too  tired  to  care  for 
the  aged  and  the  little  children. 

Can  you  imagine  wash-day  a  picnic?  They  can 
make  it  so.  Clothes,  colored  as  well  as  white,  are 
thoroughly  soaped  over  night,  and  bright  and  early 
in  the  morning  children  and  clothes  are  gathered 
together.  The  older  boys  may  help  to  care  for 
children  who  can  walk,  but  it  is  the  older  sister 


who  takes  the  baby  on  her  back,  in  her  rebosa,  often 
bending  beneath  the  load. 

On  the  bank,  on  her  knees,  or  standing  in  the 
water,  using  a  stone  for  a  washboard,  the  mother 
rubs  and  rinses  until  all  are  spread  on  the  grass 
and  bushes  to  dry.  Dresses  are  ironed  by  drawing 
them  over  a  bush  that  will  hold  them  out  straight  and 
pulling  and  smoothing  with  the  hands  during  the 
process.  For  a  small  price,  perhaps  three  cents  a 
day,  they  can  use  cement  tubs  in  a  municipal  wash 
house.  All  the  water  they  need  is  brought  through 
pipes,  if  the  house  is  modern ;  if  ancient,  through  open 
stone  carriers.  But  many  prefer  the  streams  and  the 
out  of  doors. 

Living  as  these  poor  women  do,  heart  to  heart 
with  Nature,  she  must  teach  them  some  of  her  se- 
cret processes,  for  their  success  with  young  birds,  lit- 
tle chickens  and  flowers  is  wonderful.  Often  the 
little  pots  of  flowers  are  the  only  cheery  thing  to  be 
seen  around  these  wretched  homes,  but  they  bud  and 
blossom  as  if  they  realized  and  loved  their  mission. 

The  brightest  day  in  their  private  calendar  is  the 
one  of  baptism,  outranking  even  the  saint's  day, 
which  IS  always  noticed. 

Each  child  bears  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  its  bap- 
tismal day  IS  one  of  interest  to  the  entire  neig  hbor- 
hood.  Those  who  have  no  chickens  to  feed  send 
tiny  bits  of  tortilla  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  old 
rooster  tied  in  the  back  yard.  He  must  be  tied, 
you  know,  or  he  might  stray,  to  add  creature  com- 
fort to  some  other  fiesta. 

I  think  no  one  outside  ever  quite  understands  how 
such  things  are  managed,  but  when  the  happy  day 
arrives,  tortillas  and  frijoles  (beans),  flanked  by  the 
old  rooster,  with  his  dressing  of  mole,  are  ready. 
With  such  poor  attempts  at  adornment  as  are  pos- 
sible, they  eat,  drink  and  are  merry. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  little  thatched  huts,  with 
walls  of  rags  and  brush,  life  seems  impossible  to 
the  outsider,  but  here,  too,  the  brave  mother  lives 
and  cares  for  her  own. 

Here,  in  the  darkest  corner,  on  a  bed  made  of 
rags,  and  such  blankets  as  she  and  her  neighbors 
can  get  together,  her  little  children  first  see  the 
light.  If  it  be  the  rainy  season,  damp  and  cold,  it 
may  not  be  many  days  until  the  tiny  body,  bravely 
decked  in  crown  and  flowers  of  colored  tissue  paper, 
is  placed  on  a  little  board,  rented  for  the  occasion, 
and  so  borne  to  the  potter's  field.  There,  in  a  nar- 
row grave,  it  is  laid,  coffinless.  A  few  weeds,  or 
perhaps  a  rag,  are  placed  over  it  to  keep  the  dirt 
from  the  tiny  face;  the  grave  is  filled,  and  it  is  left 
alone,  while  the  mother  at  home,  with  her  face  to 
the  wall,  weeps  as  mothers  have  always  wept,  as 
mothers  always  will  weep  for  their  own. 

If  the  rest  of  the  tiny  form  could  be  endless,  as 
in  our  own  land,  it  would  not  seem  so  dreadful,  but 
it  cannot;  only  for  such  time  as  the  father  can  afford 
to  pay,  perhaps  only  six  months,  and  the  little  frame 
is  thrown  out  to  be  burned. 

The  poor  have  little  time  for  grief,  and  the  mother 
is  soon  on  her  feet,  taking  up  again  the  merciless 
burden  of  her  life. 

^   ^ 

Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C  MASOERO 

Veterinary  Surgeon 
214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


E.  E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 
IMPORTER  DESIGNER 

376  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 


CLAYTON  HERRINGTON 

Attorney  at  Law 


HEARST 
BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SOL.  DEUTSCH 

Coast  Agents  for 
MARTIN  &  MARTIN  SADDLES 
H.  C.  OVERIN  POLO  MALLETS 

Harness,  Saddlery 

GRIPS.  SUIT  CASES  and  LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
KENNEL  GOODS 
EQUESTRIAN  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Telephone  Franklin  1917 

1418  Polk  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — Teacher 
Pupil  of  Philip  Scharwenka,  Felix  Drey.schock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Studio: 

1  6  Joice  Street 
Near  Pine  and  Powell  Phone  Douglas  3696 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE-LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I'x'IIm  Doi'land  .Iciiliius  l^ellp  (irn\'  l^iii/.cc 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

186  SUTTER  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 
China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING  376  SUTTER  ST. 

Telephone  Douglas  4468 


MANZANITA  HALL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 
An  accredited  school  preparing  bovs  for  en- 
trance to  the   universities.     Next  term  opens 
August  25,  1914.    For  catalogue  and  specific  in 
formation  address 

W.  H.  SHEDD,  Head  Master. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

I'i'opiTty  (if  lMli;nr  .1.  Dt'l'uo 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  man- 
nered Saddle  Horses,  Combination  Horses, 
Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stnlilc: 

Park  Riding  Academy 

2934   FULTON  ST. 
V  J 

MISS  E.  O.  ALLEN 

Modes 

2007  BUCHANAN  STREET 
Apartment  5  San  Francisco 

Phone  Fillmore  1488 
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HERE  ARE  YOUR  CANDIDATES 


Marcel  E. 

CERF 

Judge 
of  the 
Superior 
Court 

CANDIDATE 

FOR 
RE  ELECTION 
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FOR  JUDGE  OF  THE 

Superior  Court 

Judge 
DANIEL  C. 

DEASY 


General  Election  Nov.  3,  1914 
Nominated  by  47,-l9r)  at  Primary 


ELECT 

WILEY  F.  CRIST 

JUDGE  OF  THE 
SUPERIOR  COURT 

Chosen  Police  Judge  at  Recall  Election,  1913 


RE-ELECT 

Franklin  A. 
GRIFFIN 

(Incumbent) 

Superior 
Judge 


OREGON  CLUB  NOTES. 

"Eugenics"  was  the  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Mae 
Cardwell  for  her  address  before  the  Central  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Wednesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Cardwell  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  mental  and  physical  development 
of  the  child,  declaring  that  a  large  percentage  of 
crime  is  caused  by  heredity  and  environment.  She 
made  a  plea  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
children. 

The  postponed  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Portland  Women's  Union  was  held  Septem- 
ber I  4  at  the  Flanders-street  house. 


The  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the 
"Star-Spaneled  Banner"  by  Francis  Scott  Key  was 
celebrated  by  the  members  of  the  Willamette  and 
Multnomah  Chapters,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Emma  Howell, 
789  Kearny  street. 

*  ¥ 

The  Brooklyn  W.  C,  T.  U.  met  at  the  home 
of  the  president,  Mrs.  Rassico.  After  the  reports 
from  various  committees  had  been  given,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  M.  E.  Rassico;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Leo ;  secretary.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wright ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  W.  Ogilbee. 

^         ^  3^ 

Book  reviewers  have  pretty  generally  decided  of 
late  years  that  the  mantel  of  the  late  O.  Henry, 
prince  of  short  story  writers  of  the  modern  type, 
if  it  did  not  absolutely  drop  on  the  shoulders  of 
Edna  Ferber,  at  least  dropped  close  enough  to  her 
for  her  to  absorb  .some  of  its  potent  qualities.  But 
Edna  Ferber  doesn't  let  her  fame  rest  entirely  upon 
her  ability  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  She  has 
written  novels,  too,  and  the  success  that  she  meets 
in  this  field  also  is  to  be  understood  when  one  notes 
that  she  has  a  best  seller  to  her  credit  in  "Dawn 
O'Hara." 

¥      *  * 

Lucy  Churchill  McDannel,  I  3-year-old  dauehler 
of  Thomas  H.  McDannel,  of  800  Riverside  Drive, 
received  congratulations  recently  upon  the  manner 
in  which  she  literally  "talked  her  way"  through 
the  European  war  zone. 

*     *  * 

The  Woman's  Press  Club  of  Oregon  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  at  room  G,  Library  Build- 
ing, Wednesday  evening.  After  a  short  business 
session  an  excellent  program  was  enjoyed  by  the 
members  and  their  guests.  It  being  "authors'  even- 
ing," Miss  Anne  Shannon  Monroe  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Beginning  a  Literary  Career."  Miss 
Monroe,  having  passed  the  summer  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, had  much  to  tell  of  value  to  her  listeners.  Miss 
Dodson,  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston, 
gave  two  clever  readings.  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye 
followed  with  an  inspiring  talk  upon  "The  Author 
as  an  Asset  to  a  State."  "The  story  of  Oregon 
has  yet  to  be  told,"  she  said,  "and  it  is  yours  to 
tell."  Mrs.  Milliken,  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
collection  of  Indian  baskets  in  Oregon,  said  a  few 
words  regarding  the  importance  of  collecting  Indian 
traditions. 


RE-ELECT 

Judge  John  J. 
Van  Nostrand 

(Incumbent) 

Superior 
Judge 

Name  will  appear  on 
all  Party  Tickets 


FOR 

Representative  in  Congress 

FOURTH  DISTRICT 

For  Democratic  and  Progressive  Nominations 

HENRY  COLOMBAT 

Election  Nov.  3,  1911 
For  the  Principles  of  Progressive  Democracy 


For  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court 

JUDGE  JOHN  J.  SULLIVAN 

Election  November  3,  1914 


Julius  Kahn,  in  speech  in  House,  March  17,  1914,  said: 

•  Mr.  Cliairiniiii.  Ilic  rn-siilcnt  nnd  his  official  advisers 
in  llu'  DcpartnuMit  of  Stalf  iiloiip  are  responsible  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  They  have  formu- 
lated and  administered  that  policy.  If  there  has  been 
any  ineptitude  in  the  administration  of  that  policy,  they 
alone  are  responsible.  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  that 
policy  ?  Misunderstanding,  distrust,  vacillation,  humilia- 
tii>n,'  The  greatest  of  all  the  world's  republics  has  grown 
In  be.  in  one  brief  year  of  Democratic  administration,  the 
pariah  (outcast)  of  the  nations.  Under  the  blight  of  its 
foreign  policy  we  stand  to-day  isolated,  deserted,  alone, 
ll  is  a  humiliating  confession,  but  its  truth  cannot  be 
gainsaid.' ' 

Do  you  believe  it?    I  do  not. 

HENRY  COLOMBAT. 
Democratic  Nominee  for  Congress.  Fourth  District. 


LET  US  RE-ELECT 

GEORGE  A. 
STURTEVANT 

Superior 
Judge 

He  knows  the  law 
and  works  at  his  post 
of  duty  from  9  a.  m. 
until  f)  p.  m. 


r 
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POLITICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


Many  things  were  demonstrated  at  the  State  pri- 
nary  election  held  in  this  State  August  25th. 
Women  who  desire  to  run  for  office  and  expect 
(Vomen  to  work  and  vote  for  them  for  the  reason 
olely  that  they  belong  to  the  same  sex  all  met  their 
vVaterloo,  and  no  one  will  erect  a  pioneer  monu- 
nent  over  them.  Women  candidates  are  good  can- 
lidates  if  they  are  competent,  not  otherwise,  so 
he  voters  said  at  the  primaries. 

In  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Alameda  counties  women 
lave  been  nominated  to  head  the  schools.  They  de- 
eated  men  incumbents  by  good-sized  majorities. 

The  woman  vote  showed  in  the  primaries  in 
ian  Francisco,  as  reports  say  that  at  no  previous 
lection  were  so  many  votes  cast.  What  will  it  be 
t  the  regular  election  on  November  3,  when  every- 
ne  will  vote  her  choice  and  not  be  bound  by  party 
mitalions? 

All  who  read  this  column  are  urged  to  get  out 
nd  register.  The  registration  office  will  be  open 
3r  work  till  October  3  and  if  you  have  any  inter- 
st  in  any  amendments  or  candidates  you  must  reg- 
ster  before  that  date.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
|our  age,  politics  or  religion. 

Women  took  deep  interest  in  the  election  of  Su- 
erintendent  of  Schools  in  San  Francisco  county, 
ul  the  incumbent,  Alfred  Roncovieri,  won,  or  will 
t  the  finals,  where  he  will  be  the  only  candidate. 

The  United  States  Senatorial  fight  will  be  a  three- 
jrnered  one.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  will  head 
le  Democratic  ticket,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Heney  the 
'regressive  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Knowland  the  Re- 
ublican.  The  manifest  Republican  majority  would 
lake  the  fight  a  tame  one  if  there  were  but  two 
spirants,  but  with  three  Richmonds  in  the  field  it 

ill  increase  the  interest  and  will  make  the  out- 
jme  one  of  doubt  till  the  last  minute.     Mr.  Phe- 

ii's  thousands  of  personal  friends  against  Mr. 
-nowland's  majority  will  keep  things  humming  and 

ve  those  who  like  to  prophesy  a  good  bit  of  sport. 

'  There  will  be  eight  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
1  elect  and  there  will  be  just  sixteen  candidates, 
ilh  Judge  E.  P.  Shortall  and  Judge  Van  Nostrand 

the  head  of  the  list.  Each  has  an  advantage  of 
)out  three  thousand  votes  over  the  other  fourteen 
id  it  will  be  a  merry  race.  The  two  leaders  are 
jod  men.  In  order  of  precedence  the  other  four- 
en  are:  James  F.  Brennan,  Daniel  C.  Deasy, 
leorge  A.  Sturtevant,  John  Hunt,  John  J.  Sulli- 
in,  George  E.  Crothers,  Bernard  J.  Flood,  Frank 

Fallon,  Franklin  A.  Griffin,  Joseph  E.  O'Donnell, 

Ifred  J.  Fritz,  Mercel  Cerf,  Adolphus  Graupner 

d  W.  F.  Crist. 

Hiram  Johnson  and  Mr.  Howell  are  separated 
it  will  be  Heney  and  Johnson  this  time, 
lleney  for  Senator  and  Johnson  for  Governor.  With 
le  small  Progressive  registration  it  is  hard  to  un- 
■rstand  how  either  will  be  elected,  but  the  sweet- 
ced  Goddess  of  Justice  who  so  blindly  guards  the 
crets  of  politics  may  understand.  One  thing  is 
rtain,  so  far  as  photographs  tell  how  a  man 
oks  Mr.  John  D.  Fredericks,  the  Republican 
vorite,  has  all  the  others  epidermised.  He  looks 
(:e  a  Roman  Senator.     The  Democratic  choice. 


Senator  Curtin,  also  has  the  good  old  name  of 
"John"  and  is  handsome,  too,  but  not  quite  up  to 
Mr.  Fredericks  in  this  respect.  He  is  well  known 
in  Democratic  circles,  having  served  his  party  for 
years  as  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature. 

^         ^  ^ 

Talking  of  handsome  men,  the  Surveyor-General 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Mr.  Clement  H.  Miller,  is 
certainly  a  good-looker  and  he  is  also  a  qualified 
man  for  the  place  and  has  never  in  his  life  done 
anything  but  work  at  his  profession  of  surveying. 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  Republican  man,  will  have 
to  work  if  he  beats  him  to  the  goal. 


WHOSE  WHO— AMONG  EARLY 
CALIFORNIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  S) 
never  again  heard  from.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  many  things  in  the  munici- 
pality where  the  rights  of  women  are  being  consid- 
ered that  the  claim  of  Miss  Kennedy's  friends  that 
her  name  should  be  conspicuously  placed  on  the 
school  building  where  so  many  of  the  now  promi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  State  received  their 
mental  training  and  moral  stimulus  at  her  hands, 
will  be  favorably  considered. 

Miss  Kennedy  comes  of  a  family,  the  ramifications 
of  which  reach  to  the  very  roots  of  the  city's  develop- 
ment. Her  sisters  are  Mrs.  John  Gushing,  who  was 
the  pioneer  in  many  of  the  reforms  for  the  better- 
ment of  women  that  have  already  been  incorporated 
as  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State;  Mrs. 
James  Lynch,  also  a  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  in  1853,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  linguists  in  the  public  schools  at  that  time  com- 
petent to  teach  French,  German  and  Spanish.  An- 
other sister,  Mrs.  Burke,  resigned  from  the  public 
schools  two  years  ago,  after  fifty  years  of  continu- 
ous service  in  the  School  Department  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  held  a  principalship  as  early  as  1857, 
and  also  a  sister  of  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  widow  of 
the  late  James  Moffitt  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy  gave  of  her  very  bast  efforts 
in  the  struggle  for  woman's  emancipation,  not  only 
along  the  broad  general  lines  of  the  modern  propa- 
gandists for  equal  rights,  but  to  the  specific  working 
out  of  the  principle  in  its  application  to  women  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  county.  She  was  a  woman 
of  culture,  education  and  refinement,  and  in  the 
advocacy  of  theories  very  much  ahead  of  her  time. 
She  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions  in  everything 
she  undertook.  She  was  a  disciple  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  American 
women  were  still  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  their 
economic  freedom,  and  at  her  death  she  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  spreading  of  the  single  tax 
propaganda  of  Henry  George.  To  have  been  one 
of  Kate  Kennedy's  pupils  carries  with  it  a  prestige 
that  many  well  known  men  and  women  of  the  Slate 
claim  as  an  asset  of  inestimable  value.  And  to  her 
they  give  much  of  the  credit  for  their  success  in 
life  at  the  beginning  of  which  she  guided  their  steps 
arioht. 


TYPING.   STENOGRAPHIC  AND 
SECRETARIAL  WORK 

fliinc  inH'IIi{;('iitl>'  jnid  ('(HTcctlj-.  Theses  and  niiivrrsit  >■ 
puldications  ji  sin'cialty.  Mnnuscripts  i'('\-iscfl.  A(l\iri' 
;.'ivcii  for  1)1'  saliiblc  articles.     German  TraiiBla- 

tions.  Telelllirille  lir'rkelev  LMUS  iir  iicldress  S.VS^  Cedar 
Sli-eet,  lierkidev  ( 'a  I  i  for  ii  ia . 


Mmk.  Blais 

Expert  Corsetiere 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Fitting 
Surgical  Corsets 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Sole  Agent  for 

La  Corsella 

Front  Laced 
CORSET 


Room  510,    Mercedes  Building 
251  POST  ST.  ri„„H.  7752 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things — Highest 
in  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Years 
Specialist  in  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Culture, 
Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books,  10  iii 
print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 
"The    New    Psychology    Complete"  (with 
edition),  -Z-.W  pages,  b.'iiiititiilly   IhhiimI,  diilv  in 
h'ather,  stanipefl,  .$1.(1(1. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  lu'if,r|its 
in  lidokniaker's  art.  Ijarfjc,  Kt'ht'iontily  illus- 
trated, written  in  layman  laiif;iiagc,  as  are  all  of 
Dr.  Lindsay's  books.  Hcantifnl  hrou-n,  stani|icd, 
Icatlu'r  liiiiding,  .i;  I. .")(!. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  Kid 

pages  ea^es  and  tlu'ir  treatment,  rest  of  2.'i(l 
pages  most  idealistie,  practieal  i  nstruct  i(in, 
leatlier  stamped,  .+  1.(111. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  ij:iii  pages,  i' 1  <'s 
says  in  applied  I'sychdloyy,  aids  in  self  en  It  n  re. 
lieaiititui  lii-(ixvn  le;itlier  stamped,  .$1.00. 

Six  Small  Books. 
"New  Psychology  Question  Book."  cne  tlion 
sand  five  hundred  (piestions  that  aiii  in  accurate 
study    (if    practii'al    |isyeli(ii(io;y,    liWer    •"ill  cents, 
stamped  leather  .tl.nil. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  (il  ler  liirulino  (inl\-, 
L'."i  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  said  to  lie 
the  liest  tiling  ever  written,  'I'l  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  alsu  essay  .m  the 
"\\';iyside  and  tlie  (i(ial,"  ^-l  cents. 

'  'The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  and  its  seipnd,  •  •  hove 

the  1  ,i  I  ici.a  t  (II'.  "  l!."i  cen  Is. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  l'sy(di(il(ioy  .S\  riip(isium,  L'."i 
cents. 

"Liberation  Through  Thought"- the  liudk  (d 
liddlvs  free. 

The  entire  set  of  H  Books,  $r).00;  add  2.')  cents 
for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 

fiTe  .'')78  SACRAMENTO  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Yosemite 
National 
Park 

(Open  All  the  Year) 

Yosemite  Valley 

California's 

Great  Scenic  Attraction 

and  Vacation  Place 

Visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  see  this 
grand  and  beautiful  valley 
— its  massive  walls  and 
domes,  its  stupendous  wa- 
terfalls, its  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks. 

A  GALAXY  UNSURPASSED 

This  Is  Now  a  Quick 
Comfortable  Trip  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

MERCED,  CAL. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Folder 
or  consult  any  railroad  agent. 


A  ONE  MAN  SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY. 

(Coiitinucil  from  pajie  12) 

Darracli  couldn't  help  feeling  gratified  at  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  flower  of  Chinese  youth  at  St. 
John's  greeted  his  efforts.  But  it  seems  that  their 
enthusiasm  was  quite  as  much  for  the  Roman  method 
of  throtthng  oppression  as  for  the  artistry  of  the 
recital. 

Their  ever  inflammable  patriotism  was  ignited. 
They  thought  of  Sun  Yet  Sen,  the  old  St.  John's 
University  boy,  as  a  Chinese  Cassius,  and  with  the 
fervor  of  martyrdom  cast  about  among  themselves 
for  a  Brutus,  holding  meetings  and  fierce  debates  in 
an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  popular  and  satisfactory 
choice. 

The  president  got  wind  of  their  goings-on,  and 
with  the  memory  of  what  had  happened  only  a 
short  time  before  at  Peking  University  when  on  the 
wave  of  just  such  excitement  as  this  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  left  as  a  whole  to  enlist  in  the  army  ot 
the  revolutionists,  he  ordered  the  private  meetings 
and  debates  discontinued,  called  them  together  in 
one  great  mass  meeting  and  urged  them  with  all  the 
eloquence  at  his  command  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
university  and  not  take  any  hasty  action  that  would 
bring  the  institution  into  disrepute. 

And  then,  with  his  sense  of  public  duty  strong 
upon  him,  the  president  addressed  a  letter  to  Mar- 
shall Darrach,  offering  him  in  the  best  Chinese  lit- 
erary manner,  felicitations  upon  his  excellent  inter- 
pretation of  the  tragedy  of  the  Honorable  Shake- 
speare and  delicately  suggested,  with  the  light, 
pleasing  touch  of  Oriental  diplomacy,  that  it  might 
be  the  act  of  wisdom  to  eliminate  from  his  repertoire, 
while  in  China,  that  magnificent  and  inspiring  mas- 
terpiece of  the  great  poet,  "Julius  Caesar." 

It  IS  only  through  interpretations  such  as  Marshall 
Darrach  gives  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas  that  the 
Chinese  are  able  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
works,  for  they,  unlike  the  Japanese,  have  no  trans- 
lations of  the  plays,  and,  of  course,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  staged.  The  Chinese  are  ex- 
tremely and  intelligently  appreciative  and  they  ap- 
plaud vigorously  what  appeals  to  them,  even  inter- 
rupting a  scene  when  their  enthusiasm  prompts. 

And  a  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Marshall  Dar- 
rach's  work  among  them  was  their  attitude  toward 
him  as  a  man.  The  Chinese  have  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  literary  attainment,  and  their  schol- 
ars stand  at  the  very  top  of  the  social  scale,  therefore 
Marshall  Darrach  was  treated  as  a  visitor  of  the 
mandarin  class  would  be  treated  and  showered  with 
honors  and  gifts  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship. 


RENO.  NEVADA. 

All  the  members  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
are  actively  engajed  in  preparations  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Federation  to  be  held  in  Reno 
during  the  week  of  September  21st  and  26th,  when 
they  will  be  hostesses  to  the  delegates  from  all  the 
women's  clubs  in  the  State.  An  excellent  program 
will  be  arranged  for  the  occasion  and  Reno  in  gen- 
eral will  extend  her  ever  generous  hospitality. 


The  first  result  of  mobilization  and  war  in  Ger- 
many was  a  rush  to  the  churches.  Marriage  and 
death  were  indissolubly  combined  and  every  be- 
trothed soldier  set  about  to  wed.  A  decree  pro- 
claimed that  for  Nottrauuneen  (immediate  marriages 
of  soldiers)  banns  and  other  formalities  were  dis- 
pensed with.  Between  Saturday  morning,  August 
1 ,  and  Tuesday  at  I  2  there  were  4,400  such  wed- 
dings. 


Omaha. — Men  issue  manifesto  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage.  Twenty-nine  who  sign  it  say 
suffrage  should  be  curtailed  rather  than  extended. 


MUSIC  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

( Contiinied  from  page  13) 
eight.  Debussy  uses  this  scale.  I  often  heard  the 
gipsies  employ  the  scale  Liszt  used  in  his  rhapsodies 
as  follows:  C,  D,  E  flat,  F  sharp,  G,  A  flat,  B. 
C.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  Chinese  also 
employ  the  Pentatonic  or  old  live  noted  scale,  C,  D, 
E,  G,  C,  as  is  heard  today  in  some  Scotch  music, 
of  which  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  Bonnie  Doon  is  an 
example.  Inquiring  of  my  yellow  friend,  what  he 
thought  of  the  music  of  the  white  race,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  was  fine,  but  did  not  appeal 
to  the  heart  so  much  as  Chinese  music.  "Tout  a 
son  gout,"  I  replied,  knowing  my  remark  was  not 
understood. 

It  is  related  that  a  celebrated  tenor  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
famous  composer  Porpora  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years'  study  with  him,  during  which 
time  he  was  to  obey  the  maestro  implicitly  and  not 
question  his  methods.  Year  after  year  he  was 
drilled  on  exercises  and  scales.  At  the  end  of  the 
allotted  lime  he  was  told,  he  was  now  ready  to 
start  out  alone  and  conquer  the  world.  How  few 
of  our  modern  pupils  would  be  content  to  undergo 
such  rigid  and  hard  drill.  Things  got  to  be  done 
quicker  now-a-days.  A  few  years  music  lessons, 
four  years  in  Europe  and  the  modern  artist  claims 
he  is  finished  and  booked  for  a  front  seat  in  the 
hall  of  fame.  De  Pachmann  says  it  took  him  eight 
years  to  learn  lo  play  the  first  nocturne  of  Chopin 
with  that  state  of  perfection  he  does.  This  rush 
and  impatience  "to  get  there"  has  probably  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  over  abundance  of  mediocre  talent, 
who  in  mere  execution  and  bravura  playing  and 
singing  have  lost  sight  of  that  art  of  musical  elo- 
cution, which  engages  the  soul  and  sentiment  to 
the  external  form. 

How  indignantly  would  the  composers  of  today 
refuse  prices  for  their  works  which  Beethoven  gladly 
accepted  for  his.  John  Milton  received  but  five 
pounds  (twenty-five  dollars)  for  the  manuscript  ot 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  musical  Milton  of  Ger- 
many had  a  similar  experience.  A  fairly  successful 
operetta  will  bring  now  to  an  ordinary  musician 
more  than  Beethoven  received  for  all  of  his  im 
mortal  nine  symphonies.  At  the  composer's  death 
two  hundred  numbers  of  manuscript  music  only 
brought  seven  hundred  florins.  The  whole  product, 
of  the  auction  sale,  exclusive  of  the  ninth  symphony, 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  florins,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  absorbed  by  the  expenses. 


One  sensible  thing  that  will  happen  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Europe  is  sure  to  be,  a  change  for 
the  better  in  woman's  clothes.  The  flim-flam 
"artists"  from  Near-Paris  will  have  something  more 
manly  to  do  than  to  "create"  the  rag-rags  and 
dab  days  that  made  most  women  look  like  anti- 
quated chickens  shedding  pinfeathers. 


The  ladies  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  en- 
tertained Saturday  afternoon  with  cards  at  their 
club  house,  where  many  of  the  ladies  enjoyed  the 
games  and  the  elegant  refreshments  the  hostesses 
served. 


"Or,  on  the  other  hand,"  continued  the  optim- 
ist with  a  look  of  relief,  "even  the  daily  papers  are 
so  full  of  war  and  peace  that  they've  forgotten  'The 
woman  who  also  ran.'  Hoot  mon!  It's  no  ill 
wind  if  it  blows  loud  enough  for  a'  that!" 

Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


I'df/f  lhii-t\j-one 
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THE  WORLD  AND  THE  FOLK  IN  IT. 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Juarez  was  shot  down  in  a  restaurant  in  Paris 
the  day  before  the  Germans  crossed  the  boundary 
into  France.  Across  the  barriers  of  rigid  censor- 
ship come  repeated  rumors  from  Berlin  that  Leib- 
knecht  has  also  been  put  to  death.  But  in  London, 
where  they  have  not  as  yet  shot  the  men  who  tell 
true  reasons,  George  Bernard  Shaw  spoke  for  the 
others  now  silent,  and  told  the  whyfore  of  all 
these  things.  And  he  doesn't  lay  all  the  blame 
upon  the  Kaiser.  "If  you  had  not  sent  your 
capital  abroad  to  buy  cheaper  labor,"  he  tell  the 
English,  "there  would  have  been  no  war!" 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horror  of  slaughter 
we  find  some  reason  yet  for  hope. 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  California,  re- 
turning from  Paris,  tells  of  riots  upon  the  streets 
of  that  city  by  men  who  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  go  out  to  shoot  Germans.  In 
Berlin  and  throughout  Germany,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  silence  enforced 
by  governmental  censorship,  a  greater  activity  of 
the  same  sort  is  going  on.  And  here  on  the  western- 
most edge  of  America  we  have  heard  the  crowd  give 
forth  its  opinion  and  its  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
war  most  freely,  and  we  know,  or  hope  we  know, 
that  no  jingoistic  furore  and  no  artifically  created 
fear  can  ever  again  stir  them  to  more  than  per- 
functory warfare.  The  desire  for  peace  is  uni- 
versal— let  us  pray  that  it  will  yet  be  effective. 

It  is  well  enough  to  rejoice  that  the  Belgian 
forts  stand  out  against  invaders.  But  let  us  also 
prey  that  German  forts  will  also  stand  against  in- 
vaders. If  a  victorious  Germany  would  prove  a 
world  calamity,  so  also  would  a  conquered  Ger- 
many. If  we  desire  the  fall  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
what  the  Kaiser  is  a  symbol  of,  let  us  fervently 
desire  that  he  fall  at  the  hands  of  Germans,  and 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  world  still 
has  need  of  the  German  temperament,  German 
culture,  German  intellect,  German  art.  We  do  not 
want  another  decadent  war-riddled  race  in  Europe, 
giving  forth  a  putrid  literature  to  poison  the  brain 
of  the  world.  And  that  is  what  German  defeat 
would  spell.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  desire  a  victory  for  the  armies  of 
ihe  Kaiser! 

The  blind  fury  of  race  resentment  is  raging  in 
the  hearts  of  Teuton,  Latin,  Slav  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  booming  of  their  own  cannon  must 
awaken  them  to  some  sanity.  Race  hatred  is  an 
old,  old  thing,  and  economic  perception  a  new, 
new  thing,  but  in  the  end  the  new  always  con- 
quers the  old.  Eventually  the  powers  that  be 
must  fail  to  resolve  to  their  own  plans  the  storm 
which  they  excited  in  defense  of  their  power.  In- 
evitably the  people  of  Europe — not  the  peopfe 
of  Germany,  or  Russia,  or  France  or  England, 
will  determine  what  shall  be  the  result  of  this 
strange  sudden  terrible  madness.  But  may  they 
awaken  and  set  about  that  determination  soon ! 
Soon! 


Sells  Better  Than 
Any  Other 

WHY? 


For 

Distinctive 

Individuality 

and 

Exclusiveness 


 IN  

TAILORED  GOWNS 

AFTERNOON  GOWNS 

EVENING  GOWNS 

WRAPS,  ETC. 


CAUL  ON 


H.  KRAMER 
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HOTEL  MANX 


Noted  for  Its 
Comfortable 
and  Luxurious 
Appointments 
and  Its  Genuine 
Homelike 
Atmosphere 


special  Attention 
Given  to  Ladies 
Travelling  Alone  or 
Unattended.  Also 
to  Parties  of  Ladies 
to  Whom  Special 
Rates  Are  Given 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POPULAR  HOTEL 

Under  management  CHESTER  W.  KELLEY 

Powell  Street,  bet.  Qeary  and  O'Farrell 

Excellent  Restaurant  in  Connection. 
Circulating  Ice  Water  in  Every  Room. 

Take  our  Busses  or  Geary  Street  cars  from  Ferry  or  our  Busses  or   I\llis  Street 

cars  from   Third   and  Towiisend 


"Meet  Me  at  the  Manx" 


Nearest  to  Everything 


i 
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Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  SEVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by  Compe- 
tent Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  rented  by  the  month  at 
reasonable  rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class  Saddle 
Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and  inspect  the  Ken 
tucky  and  California  bred  horses  in  our  Sales 
Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches — 
SAN  MATEO  MENLO  PARK 

SAN  RAFAEL  SANTA  CRUZ 

j.  J.  GETHIN. 


California  Fruit  Canners 
Association 

"Proven  Best  by  the  Can  Opener  Test" 

Neath  California' s 

Slates  of  Blue 
T>el  Monte  Fruits 
Are  Grown  for  You 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


San  Francisco 


^4' 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

— tiicrc  is  ill!  Jitino.splu're  of  refiiicniciit  aboard  tlii.; 
train,  not  u.sually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it'.s  the  equipment,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  ]\Iurkot  .Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  -tOtli  and  J^an 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 
(i7.'{  Market  Street,  Siin  I'raneiseo.  I'Iiuik-  Kearny  .'il.'^ 
1-218  Hrciadway,  Oakland.  I'lione  I-akeside  4^.? 


IF  YOU  ARE 


DEAF 


Then  here  is  your  opportunity.  No  man  can  hold 
his  own  in  the  battle  of  life  against  this  gfeat 
disadvantage.  We  treat  deafness  by  the  most 
recent  scientific  methods  known  to  specialists  in 
Europe  or  America  and  with  wonderful  success. 
Honest,  scientific,  successful  treatment.  No  hum- 
bug; no  quackery.  Men  and  women  who  have 
been  deaf  for  many  years  now  hear  as  well  as 
they  ever  did. 

FREE 

Consultation  and  expert  opinion  of  your  case. 

Pacific  Aural  Institute 

Suite  719-720-721  Westbank  Bldg. 

830  MARKET  STREET.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Oltice  liinirs — 111  a.  iii.  to  1  |i.  ni.  Sundays,  10 
to  12.     lOxcniny-  liy  a|'|uii nt  iiient. 

Phone  Garfield  7437 


Real  Estate  Brokers 

LEASING 

AND 

SELLING 

SAN   FRANCISCO   RESIDENCES,  FLATS 
AND  APARTMENTS 

M.V.  B.  Mac  Adam  Co. 

Iij<  nr|><iraled 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 
Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STOCKTON  ST.       Suite  315  Colesou  Bldg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


Everywomans 
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"Lord  God  of  Hosts 
Be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget. 
Lest  we  forget." 

Let  us  remember  along  with 
Kipling  "Our  Lord  God  of 
Hosts"  and  let  us  not  forget 
the  European  nations  which 
came  to  our  rescue  here  in 
San  Francisco  when  we  were 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  There  is 
to  be  a  benefit  given  at  the 
Valencia  Theater.  October 
15th,  to  raise  funds  to  help 
care  for  the  French  wounded. 
We  congratulate  the  French 
in    taking    the    initiative  in 
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such  a  noble  work  and  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trust  that  we 
may  be  able  to  announce 
through  our  columns  similar 
showings  of  kindness  which 
will  be  started  by  the  other 
nations  at  war  to  pay  for  their 
sick,  orphaned  and  wounded. 
Come  one,  come  all,  whatever 
creed  or  race.  Surely  any- 
thing given  to  such  a  cause  is 
an  act  of  kindness  to  God  and 
an  act  of  kindness  to  God  is 
an  act  of  kindness  to  our- 
selves. The  tickets  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  French  consulate, 
the  City  of  Paris  and  the 
White  House. 
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The  Advertising  Section  of 
"Every woman"  is  an  admir- 
able medium  through  which 
to  reach  every  woman. 
Women  as  disseminators  of 
news  are  invaluable  to  the 
advertisers  in  accordance  with 
their  proverbial  manner  of 
telling  all  they  know.  Now, 
readers,  we  want  to  encour- 
age this  phase  of  your  dis- 
position and  ask  you,  if  only 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  at 
first,  later,  perhaps,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  friendship,  to  spread 
broadcast  north,  east,  south 
and  west,  and  if  you  find  a 
'  new  direction,  tell  it  there, 
all  the  news  and  interesting 
gossip  found  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  our  paper. 
For  surprises  will  surely  await 
you  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Gentleman  Reader,  let 
us  talk  business  with  you. 
We  hear  that  the  safest  way 
to  reach  a  man's  heart  is  via 
the  pocket-book  route  and  we 
are  making  a  "twentieth  cen- 
tury limited  trip"  along  that 
line. 

"Everywoman"     is  thor- 
ll    oughly  conversant  with  all  its 
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advertisers  and  has  secured 
those  which  they  feel  confi- 
dent will  give  the  best  results 
for  the  least  amount.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  "West  is 
best  and  we  show  you  what 
is  best  in  the  West." 

"Everywoman"  is  the  log- 
ical medium  in  which  to  ad- 
vertise everything.  Women 
are  the  purchasers  of  the  na- 
tion. Men  have  five  senses, 
women  have  six.  The  sense 
of  purchase  never  lies  latent 
with  them  long.  Women's 
sphere  in  this  world  as  the 
"homemaker"  in  reality  re- 
solves itself  to  the  point  of 
purchasing  or  buying  the 
most  and  best  for  the  least 
amount.  Consequently,  a 
magazine  that  appeals  decid- 
edly to  the  "purchasers  of 
the  nation  "  has  no  waste  cir- 
culation as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Mr.  Advertiser,  look  us  up. 
it  will  be  good  for  us  and 
better  for  you,  and  best  of 
all,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
chaser whom  we  co-operate 
to  serve. 
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"Patriotism,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels" — a  strong  expression,  like 
most  of  his  utterances,  by  which  he  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  pride  of  race,  or  nationality,  or 
country,  or  ancestry,  was  a  thing  futile  and  absurd. 
If  by  patriotism  is  meant  pride  in  the  victories  by 
land  or  sea  of  one  set  of  human  beings  over  another 
set  of  human  beings,  differing  from  one  another 
mainly  in  geographical  situation,  the  learned  doctor's 
remark  was  profoundly  true,  for  all  that  those  tri- 
umphs amount  to  is  that  on  given  occasions  one 
people  were  able  to  oppose  to  another  a  force  supe- 
rior in  the  arts  of  that  form  of  murder  we  call  War. 
Indian  savages  boasting  around  the  camp  fire  of  the 
scalps  they  have  taken,  and  poets,  orators  and  his- 
torians glorying  in  the  victories  of  Trafalgar,  or  Sara- 
toga, or  Waterloo,  are  alike  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  savagery — "we  killed,  we  destroyed,  we 
conquered;  behold,  how  great,  how  patriotic,  we 
are !" 

One  may  justly  be  proud  of  individual  achieve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  Peace — of  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities established,  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  endowed,  of  property  rights  conserved, 
of  life  protected,  of  family  relations  preserved,  of 
scientific  attainments,  of  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  art,  but  all  these  things  have  been  accomplished, 
not  by  War  but  in  spite  of  War. 

And  none  of  them  have  any  relation  whatever 
to  racial,  or  national,  or  geographical  distinctions. 
Were  Edison  a  Turk,  still  the  electric  light  would 
be  a  benefit  to  mankind;  had  the  discoverer  of 
chloroform  been  a  Servian,  nevertheless  modern  sur- 
gery would  be  a  blessing  to  our  race;  had  Gutten- 
berg  been  a  Cossack,  the  printing  press  and  ail  that 
it  means  would  have  stimulated  intellectual  endeavor 
and  preserved  its  rssults. 

The  things  of  real  value — things  that  make  men 
better  and  happier — have  come  to  us  through  forces 
that  operate  irrespective  of  artificial  national  bound- 
aries— there  is  no  mental  or  moral  geography. 

The  administrators  of  affairs  in  Europe  have 
precipitated  upon  the  world  a  catastrophe  which 
has  no  parallel,  and  each  set  of  them  is  as  busily 
engaged  in  giving  excuses  for  their  acts  as  they  are 
in  murdering  their  fellow  creatures.  The  Czar  will 
not  have  Servia  destroyed  because  that  would  pre- 
vent the  upbuilding  of  a  strong  Slav  state  in  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  Emperor  will  not  tolerate 
such  a  stale  lest  it  become  a  menace  to  Austria's 
power.  The  Kaiser  joins  with  the  Emperor  and 
proclaims  that  only  in  this  manner  can  be  preserved 
the  national  life  of  Germany.  France  and  England 
begin  to  kill  German  people  because  if  this  be  not 
done  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  their  respective 
countries  will  shrivel  from  first  class  to  second  rate 
pwwers  and  become  overshadowed  by  Germany. 
In  each  case  the  reason  alleged  for  war  is  OUR 
national  life,  OUR  racial  existence,  OUR  govern- 
mental institutions — patriotic  reasons,  in  other  words 
— and  all  alike  futile  and  absurd. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  results  of  transplant- 
ing the  seventy  millions  of  Germans  upon  French 
ground,  and  the  fifty  millions  of  Frenchmen  upon 
German  ground.    The  earth  would  continue  to  be 
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fruitful,  schools  would  be  maintained,  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  would  flourish,  men  and  women  would 
marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  and  the  things  of 
real  value,  things  to  secure  which  all  governments 
exist,  would  remain.    There  is  not  a  German  wel- 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FLAGS. 
By  George  R.  de  Vore. 

Britannia's  flag  has  ruled  the  waves; 
In  British  lands  there  are  no  slaves. 
Away  from  home,  on  foreign  ground. 
Are  "thin  red  lines  of  heroes"  found. 

The  flag  of  France — blue,  white  and  red — 
For  which  the  patriot  blood  was  shed. 
To  Freedom's  aid  has  often  sped. 
Since  Bonaparte  his  thousands  led. 

The  White-Cross  flag  of  classic  Greece, 
Historic  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Still  floats  above  the  Argive  strand. 
Where  sons  of  heroes  ne'er  disband. 

The  German  flag — red,  white  and  black — 
By  kaisers  held  through  war  and  rack. 
By  Hermann's  sons  has  been  unfurled 
And  borne  against  a  hostile  world. 

The  regal  flag  of  Russia  flies, 
Where  Slavs  still  seek  a  German  prize; 
The  kingdom  of  the  Great  White  Czar 
Would  force  the  Dardanelles  ajar. 

Italia  dreams,  by  Peter's  dome. 
Of  battles  won  by  ancient  Rome 
And  conquests  made  in  foreign  lands. 
Though  she  is  tied  by  alien  bands. 

Columbia's  flag — red,  white  and  blue — 
T  o  Freedom's  cause  is  ever  true ; 
The  warder  of  the  Western  Gate 
For  war-swept  lands  should  mediate. 


fare,  nor  a  French  welfare,  nor  an  English  welfare, 
nay,  nor  even  an  American  welfare,  for  the  vital 
elements  of  which  welfare  consists  are  common  to 
all  mankind,  and  all  of  them  flourish  in  times  of 
peace  and  are  destroyed  in  times  of  war  by  whom- 
soever and  for  what  reasons  soever  it  may  be 
waged. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  included  Burgoyne's 
defeat  at  Saratoga  on  October  17,  1777,  among 
his  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  be  the  turning  point  of 
the  Revolution.  But  suppose  that  battle  had  re- 
sulted otherwise,  and  that  the  colonies  had  remained 
subject  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
crown.  We  would  to-day  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Canada  or  Australia.  The  social  forces 
which  have  made  them  what  they  are  would  have 
been  likewise  effective  within  the  wholly  artificial 
boundaries  established  by  the  Treaty  of  I  783.  And 
in  what  vital  respect  would  we  have  suffered?  Par- 
liamentary institutions  fundamentally  like  our  own 
exist  in  Canada  and  Australia;  the  people  there  en- 
joy the  same  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  their  courts  administer 
justice  with  the  like  even  hand.  Were  the  line 
between  Canada  anl  the  United  States  obliterated 
to-morrow,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  meet 
in  Ottawa  instead  of  Washington,  not  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  the  commingled  national  life  would 
mdicate  the  change. 

A  distinguished  publicist  recently  declared  that 
the  lesson  this  people  should  learn  from  the  organized 
murder  now  being  committed  in  Europe  is  to  build 
more  warships  and  so  large,  and  to  create  more 
armies  and  so  destructive,  that  no  German  or  Eng- 
lish or  Frenchman  can  commit  more  murders  than 
we  can.  That  is  exactly  what  we  should  NOT 
learn.  For  if  the  seventy  millions  of  Germans,  or 
the  fifty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  should  establish  them- 
selves here  as  several  millions  have  already  established 
themselves,  the  next  generation  of  German-Ameri- 
cans or  French-Americans  would  be  able  to  discover 
no  trace  of  it  except  perhaps  in  a  few  more  gutterals 
or  nasals  in  the  common  speech.  There  would  be 
banks,  and  stores,  and  farms,  and  railroads,  and 
schools;  Wagners  would  compose,  Rubens  would 
paint,  Edisons  would  invent;  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  would  be  at  least  no  worse  governed  than 
in  the  days  of  Tammany  and  of  Schmitz  and  Ruef, 
and  civilized  life  under  the  impetus  of  universal  so- 
cial forces  would  move  on  as  blithely  and  as  happily 
as  before. 

When  once  it  is  realized  that  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  but  forms;  that  human  beings  develop,  and 
always  have  and  always  will  develop,  not  along  dif- 
ferent but  along  the  same  lines;  that  the  objects  of 
human  endeavor  are  in  fundamentals  essentially  the 
same,  there  will  be  an  end  of  racial  prejudices  and 
of  national  jealousies;  there  will  be  an  end  to  wars 
because  there  will  be  no  reason  for  war. 

Patriotism  is  only  another  word  for  racial  preju- 
dice and  national  jealousy — it  may  not  be  the  "last 
refuge  of  scoundrels,"  but  it  certainly  is  not  far 
from  being  the  expression  of  those  who,  if  not  fools, 
at  all  events  do  not  act  quite  as  wisely  as  they  might. 
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given  for  placing  (if  salable  articles.  German  Transla- 
tions. Telephnne  Berkeley  J(M,S  iir  address  ■J'-VSJ  Cedar 
.Street,   Berkeley  California. 


Should  Equal  Suffragists  be  Partisan?  The  an- 
swer is,  as  individuals,  "Yes,"  as  an  organization, 
"No."  This  question  had  been  a  vital  and  a 
fundamental  one  in  the  Suffrage  Propaganda  from 
the  beginning.  The  officers  of  the  National  Equal 
Suffrage  Association,  organized  in  the  last  century 
by  Miss  Anthony,  generally  have  been  in  the  ma- 
jority according  to  the  above  statement  "as  indi- 
viduals, 'Yes,'  as  an  organization,  'No'."  This 
subject  has  been  debated  in  almost  every  convention 
held  by  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
and  it  has  generally  been  decided  that  the  suffrage 
question  is  a  human  question  and  not  a  partisan 
question.  Under  the  definition  that  politics  is  the 
science  of  government,  equal  suffrage  is  a  political 
question,  but  on  the  theory  that  humanity  is  greater 
than  any  party,  it  has  always  been  a  human  question, 
and  has  been  so  considered  by  the  greatest  workers 
for  the  cause.  Women,  as  individuals,  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  suffrage  movement  have 
worked  for  political  parties,  notably,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Lease  of  Kansas, 
and  scores  of  others  whose  names  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  the  association  has  consistently  and 
persistently  stood  against  any  partisan  affiliations. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent  and  convincing, 
parties  come  and  parties  go,  but  Suffrage  "grows" 
on  forever.  Under  a  guidance  of  the  National 
Women  Suffrage  Association,  ten  states  have 
adopted  this  proof  of  progress,  and  this  year  the 
question  is  being  debated  in  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Montana  and  other  states,  where  if  it  should  be  a 
party  question,  it  would  certainly  be  defeated.  Men, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves,  resent 
the  interference  of  women  in  their  right  to  the 
franchise.  They  do  not  particularly  love  interfer- 
ence from  men,  but  they  resent  it  from  women, 
and  those  of  us  who  worked  in  the  California  cam- 
paign successfully  know  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  remained  in  the  East 
against  their  wishes  and  desires  because  they  were 
convinced  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  come  here 
and  take  a  personal  part  in  the  campaign.  In 
Nebraska  at  the  present  time  the  campaign  for  equal 
suffrage  is  in  splendid  condition.  The  intention 
there  is  to  do  the  work  by  Nebraska  women  and 
to  convince  the  Nebraska  men  that  it  is  the  Nebraska 
women  who  want  the  ballot  and  not  some  other 
women. 

A  few  years  ag  some  of  the  more  militant  of  the 
suffragists  in  the  East  concluded  to  make  a  direct 
onslaught  on  the  national  Congress  and  to  demand 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  eliminate  the  word  "Male."  This  asso- 
ciation of  suffragists  which  calls  itself  the  "Con- 
gressional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,"  has  many 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  English  Suffragette,  and  is 
more  militant  in  all  of  its  methods  than  the  more 
conservative  National  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
The  Congressional  Union  has  never  been  a  very  har- 
monious organization.  Its  policies  have  been,  first  a 
majority  will  be  for  one  militant  effort  and  then  a  ma- 
jority for  some  other  militant  effort.  When  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  was  up  in  Committee 
in  Congress  last  March,  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont, 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  Congressional  Union,  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Senator  H.  F.  Ashworth, 
Senator  from  New  York: 

"If  you  allow  suffrage  amendment  to  go  to  vote 
now,  I  shall  consider  you  false  to  our  interests  and 
shall  not  hesitate  to  make  that  fact  known  in  im- 
portant places.  Those  who  have  asked  you  to 
push  the  amendment  to  vote  now  are  not  genuinely 
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interested  in  its  immediate  success.    They  are  pro- 
gressives, and  are  using  you.    Beware  of  their  ad- 
vice.   We  expect  you  to  represent  us,  not  them. 
(Signed)  "MRS.  OLIVER  H.  P.  BELMONT." 
Dated,  New  York,  March  5th,  1914. 


Mary  Fairbrother. 


The  telegram  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  that 
while  a  majority  of  the  Congressional  Union  may 
have  been  anxious  to  have  the  amendment  voted  on 
just  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Belmont  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  represented  a  good  minority. 

Miss  Burns  and  Miss  Winslow  are  here  in  Cali- 
fornia representing  the  Congressional  Union  and 
working  against  the  Democratic  candidates.  The 
supposition  is  that  if  they  were  Progressives  then 
and  were  aiding  somebody,  they  are  Progressives 
now  and  are  aiding  somebody.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  suffragists  to  follow  Mrs.  Belmont's  diction  and 
"Beware  of  their  advice." 

President  Wilson  has  never  made  any  public 
utterance  against  equal  suffrage.  He  is  a  student 
of  constitutions  and  nations,  including  that  of  the 
United  States  and  in  his  opinion,  this  is  a  States' 
"Rights"  question.  I  submit,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  his  opinion.  All  of  the  candidates  for  Congress 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  from  California  are  Equal  Suffragists,  and 
their  records  are  clear  and  plain  on  the  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  and  while  it  might 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  young  ladies  to  help 
elect  Mr.  Heney  and  incidentally,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  calamity  for  the  suffrage  cam- 
paign in  the  states  where  suffrage  is  an  issue,  as  it 
IS  not  in  California.  Women  who  have  worked  day 
and  night  for  equal  suffrage  before  either  of  these 
young  ladies  were  born  deeply  regret  their  present 
course  and  hope  that  their  zeal  will  not  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  we  all  love,  and  which  they  are 
placing  in  jeopardy  now  in  several  states.  In  the 
South  the  equal  suffrage  propaganda  is  being  carried 
on  with  great  success,  notably  in  North  Carolina 
and  contiguous  states,  and  if  an  amendment  for 
suffrage  were  forced  upon  these  states  at  this  time 
it  would  set  the  cause  back  fifty  years.  The  suf- 
fragists in  these  states  can  only  utter  the  prayer, 
"God  save  us  from  our  friends.  We  can  take  care 
of  our  enemies." 

Even  if  these  misguided  ladies  from  the  East 


should  convince  some  people  out  here  that  our 
present  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  would 
not  make  good  representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  for  California,  the  Democrats  would  still 
be  in  large  majority  there,  and  the  work  of  the 
young  women  would  be  wasted,  except  that  Cali- 
fornia would  be  practically  unrepresented,  so  long 
as  the  Democratic  party  is  in  control,  with  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  its  head. 


TEHACHIPI. 
By  Madge  Morris. 
Vanguard  of  the  desert,  thou !  the  high  divide 
Between  the  ocean's  all  life-giving  atmosphere, 
And  that  vast  arid  world 
Where  bleak  Mojave  stretches  to  the  east. 
From  thy  brave  front  dwarfed  pines  look  desertward 
Against  the  sun.  And  up  the  steep  slants  at  thy  base 
Defiant,  bristling  yucca  trees  climb  scantily. 
The  brewing  place  of  storms  art  thou!  of  clouds 
That  come  unheralded — vague  whims  of  fleeciness — 
All  piling  up  in  rolling  wonderment  of  shapes — 
White  towers,  and  domes  of  glistening  ivory. 
And  golden  pinnacles  the  sunlight  plays  upon. 
Or,  blown  by  warring  winds  whirl  round  and  round 
thy  head 

Black  helpless  furies — vampires  of  the  night. 
Then  dawn;  and,  lo!  thou  standest  robed  in  sacred 
white. 


A  few  things  the  late  Joaquin  Miller  thought  of 
Madge  Morris: 

"Madge  Morris  Wagner  has  been  all  her  life 
with  us  out  here  on  the  great  seabank,  I  believe; 
born  in  Oregon,  I  think.  At  least  I  know  her 
father  was  'a  mighty  hunter'  in  Oregon;  and  her 
uncle.  Bishop  Morris,  was  a  Virginian.  Maybe, 
she,  too,  was  a  Virginian.  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
We  fill  our  books  up  with  the  dates  and  places  of 
birth,  things  that  don't  amount  to  a  peanut,  and 
leave  little  room  for  deeds  or  utterances. 

"What  will  we  do  when  we  come  to  have  24,- 
000  years  of  history  and  biography  behind  us? 
Why,  we  will  say  as  the  Chinese  say,  'this  poet 
lived  in  a  certain  dynasty  and  said  so  and  so.'  Ihat 
IS  all." 

THE  VOICES. 

By  Courtnay  Cowper. 

The  wistful  beauty  of  the  dying  day. 

The  loved  declining  of  the  passing  year. 

Life's  flowing  change,  the  peacefulness  of  death. 

Love  and  its  hope  and  its  despair — 

These  themes  we  heard,  and  sang  again  in  prayer 

That  with  such  tender  griefs  our  hearts  be  filled. 

But  there  were  other  voices — 

So  many  other  voices! 

In  dreams  we  heard  their  sobbing;  they  would  not 
be  stilled. 

Awhile  wc  sang  the  joy  and  lure  of  life. 
The  wind  upon  the  cheek  and  in  the  hair; 
"Surely,  all  things  rejoice,"  the  shrill  song  rang, 
"Seeing  all  things  may  breathe  the  sweet  free  air." 
Yet  even  as  the  brave-toned  treble  rose. 
That  tragic  counterpoint  we  heard,  unwilled — 
The  pleading  other  voices — 
Insistent,  haunting  voices. 

From  out  the  dark  they  called  us;  they  would  not 
be  stilled. 
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By   Governor   Hiram   W.  Johnson. 
Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur, 

Editor  "  Every  woman  " : 

What  has  been  undertaken  in  Cahfornia  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  for  the  welfare  of  all.  In 
no  partisan  spirit  and  no  class  spirit  has  the  work 
been  done.  The  laws  of  the  present  administration 
have  been  executed  firmly  and  impartially  and  no 
business  or  legitimate  enterprise  has  suffered.  Every 
honest  enterprise  has  been  encouraged  and  every 
legitimate  interest  fostered. 

Inasmuch  as  progressiveism  gave  to  women  the 
right  of  suffrage  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation  in  which  specially  they  were  interested. 

Women  found  in  the  two  successive  sessions  of 
the  legislature  of  this  administration  ready  response 
to  their  appeals,  and  much  of  their  work  being  in 
behalf  of  humanity,  they  were  gladly  welcomed  in 
their  suggestions. 

Among  the  notable  laws  passed  in  which  women 
took  an  interest  were:  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission, the  Teachers'  Pension  Act,  the  State  train- 
ing school  for  girls,  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent, 
the  amendment  of  the  juvenile  court  law  separating 
dependent  from  delinquent  children,  the  requiring 
of  the  signature  of  the  wife  to  legalize  assignment  of 
the  husband's  wages,  the  establishment  of  three 
agents,  all  women,  for  the  mothers'  pension  law,  the 
redlight  abatement  law,  the  net  container  act,  the 
law  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  food-stuffs  fit 
for  human  consumption,  the  joint  guardianship  law 
by  which  the  mother  was  given  equal  right  with  the 
father  in  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  and  the  law 
by  which  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  made 
liable  for  its  support. 

The  present  administration  has  amended  the  child 
labor  laws  until  practically  there  is  no  child  labor 
in  California.  We  have  required  those  engaged 
in  seasonal  labor  to  receive  their  funds  without  de- 
duction for  gambling  or  liquor  debts.  We  have 
made  an  eight  hour  day  for  women  who  toil. 

For  months  past  our  opponents  have  charged  this 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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By  Mrs.  Aylett  R.  Cotton. 
In  seeking  the  support  of  the  women  voters  of 
this  state,  the  Republican  party  points  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  through  the  influence  largely  of  Repub- 
lican women — leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement  in 
the  state — that  the  Republican  party,  always  ready 
to  recognize  the  justice  of  any  movement  tending 
to  equalize  conditions  and  opportunities  for  all 
citizens  of  the  state,  incorporated  in  its  platform 
at  Sacramento  this  plank: 

It  is  our  firm  ronviction  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  endorsed  in  the  Republican 
platform  four  years  ago,  as  a  plain  act  of 
justice,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  state 
and  its  institutions. 

Captain  John  D.  Fredericks,  the  Republican 
Governor,  is  today  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  a 
great  number  of  women  long  identified  with  the 
best  political  elements  of  California,  in  recognition 
of  the  party's  splendid  advocacy  of  women  suffrage, 
and  its  final  accomplishment  through  that  party. 

Aside  from  being  the  chosen  standard  bearer  of 
the  Republican  party,  Captain  Fredericks  is  en- 
titled to  their  consideration  in  this  respect  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  personal  services  to  the  cause  of 
women  suffrage.  Two  years  before  women  had 
been  granted  the  ballot  in  this  state.  Captain  Fred- 
ericks as  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  with  distinction  for  twelve 
years,  quietly  demonstrated  his  sympathy  with  the 
principle  of  equal  suffrage  by  appointing  the  first 
woman  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  the  United 
States  as  his  deputy. 

In  a  more  general  way,  however,  women  should 
consider  first  of  all  the  character  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  voting. 


Mr.  Sutro  says: 

"Emperor  Wilhelm  is  a  peaceful  man" — Wow! 
And  "Caesar  was  an  honorable  man"(?)  Still 
a  large  number  of  people  are  from  Missouri. 


Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


By  Robert  P.  Troy, 
Secretary  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 
Editor  '  Everywoman," 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  Can  you  find  space 
in  your  very  valuable  publication  for  the  following 
brief  story  of  Senator  Curtin's  life?  If  so  it  would 
be  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  P.  TROY. 
In  Senator  John  B.  Curtin,  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  the  women  of  California  have  a 
candidate  for  whom  they  can  vote  with  the  fullest 
assurance  that  they  are  supporting  a  man  whose 
public  life  is  as  clean  as  is  his  private  life.  During 
the  entire  sixteen  consecutive  years  that  Senator 
Curtin  has  served  California  in  the  State  Senate 
there  has  never  been  a  breath  of  scandal  attached 
to  his  name. 

That  is  a  record  that  a  man  in  public  life  may 
well  be  proud  of  and  which,  beyond  all  argument, 
stamps  his  integrity,  his  ability  and  his  experience. 
No  man  in  California,  by  reason  of  long  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  people,  is  better  qualified  than 
Curtin  for  the  office  he  seeks. 

Senator  Curtin  is  a  self  made  man.  Born  in 
Tuolumne  County  of  pioneer  parents,  he  worked 
as  a  driver  of  freight  teams  to  suport  his  parents  and 
studied  his  law  books  as  he  worked.  That  law 
book,  which  they  remember  up  in  fuolumne,  was 
his  constant  companion  on  the  long  and  lonely 
stretches  of  the  mountain  roads. 

Through  his  long  and  hard  struggle  for  success 
runs  the  thread  of  a  beautiful  love  story,  a  true 
mountain  romance.  The  little  mountain  girl  who 
had  faith  in  him  years  ago  when  he  pored  over  his 
law  books  in  his  log  cabin  is  the  woman  who  today 
is  the  mother  of  his  splendid  son,  and  who  sustains 
him  with  her  raith  in  his  higli  ambition,  as  she  did 
years  ago. 

Mrs.   Curtin   was   Miss   Lucy  A.  Shaw,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shaw  of  Sonora, 
(Continiiefl  on  page  '>\ 
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It  was  through  the  indisposition  of  a  young  lady 
friend  of  mine  in  New  York  City  that  I  was  sent 
for  and  asked  to  take  her  place  and  pose  for  a 
picture  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  photographic 
studios  in  New  York.  At  first  I  was  somewhat  re- 
luctant about  accepting  the  offer,  fearing  the  non- 
approval  of  my  family,  but,  much  depending  on  the 
production  of  this  picture  by  the  artist  within  a  lim- 
ited time,  I  finally  consented  to  pose  for  the  same 
and  it  was  this  very  opening  which  not  alone  brought 
me  recognition,  but  paved  the  way  for  me  into  the 
art  world  and  studio  life  as  a  model  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  I  soon  became  known  and  sought 
after  for  my  style  and  figure  by  artists  great  and 
small  alike,  including  some  of  the  art  schools  as  well, 
so  that  within  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  I 
found  myself  completely  enveloped  in  the  artistic 
life  of  artists  and  students,  and  where  I  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years.  The  artists  I  have  posed  for  were 
C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Louis  Her- 
ter,  Robert  Stearns,  Mr.  Ransom,  T.  K.  Hanna, 
Jr.,  the  Misses  Humphreys,  Penryn  Stanslaws,  Henry 
Hutt  and,  last  but  not  least,  our  celebrated  and 
famous  artist,  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher,  whose  first  model 
I  became.  The  Students'  Art  Lea-'ue  and  the  Art 
Artisan  School  were  also  on  my  list,  posing  here 
in  the  illustrated  classes.  It  was  in  the  latter  school 
(now  no  longer  in  existence)  where  such  apprecia- 
tion was  shown  me  that  I  held  my  engagement  for 
three  consecutive  weeks,  something  quite  unheard  of 
in  any  art  school,  the  students  not  only  having  the 
privilege  but  the  right  to  demand  a  new  model  every 
week.  I  became  very  fond  of  my  work  and  being 
naturally  of  an  artistic  temperament  took  great  inter- 
est in  the  same  and  learned  many  items  of  value  in 
the  line  of  drawing  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  so  it 
was  not  very  long  before  I  could  distinguish  whether 
an  artist  had  drawn  a  picture  by  his  or  her  work 
from  a  livin<?  model  or  faked  it — that  is,  drawn  it 
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administration  with  extravagance  and  have  tried 
to  cloud  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  state  ap"jro- 
priations  in  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  smallest 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  history  of  the  state,  not- 
withstanding the  great  growth  of  California's  popu- 
lation. 

In  1910  the  whole  tax  system  of  the  state  was 
changed,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  change  they 
have  juggled  the  figures  to  suit  their  own  ends. 
Figures  can  be  made  to  show  most  anything,  but 
the  officials  records  of  the  State  Controller's  office 
cannot  lie,  and  those  records  show  in  black  and 
white,  where  any  citizen  may  read  them,  that  the 
increase  prior  to  1910  was  20.7  percent  each  two 
years,  while  under  this  administration  the  increase 
was  15.6  percent  each  two  years. 

And  every  cent  of  the  increase  has  been  charged 
lo  the  public  utilities  and  certain  other  corporations. 
Naturally  the  thought  arises  that  the  corporations 
have  shifted  the  burden  to  the  people,  but  this  is 
actually  not  the  case  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
only  way  they  could  shift  the  burden  is  by  increas- 
ing their  rates,  and  instead  of  those  rates  being  in- 
creased they  have  been  lowered  $6,000,000  a  year 
by  the  Railroad  Commission — and  the  record  of 
those' reduced  rates  is  an  open  document  for  all  to 
read  who  care. 
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from  the  imagination.  Many  artists  too  poor  to 
have  a  model  constantly  are  therefore  obliged  to 
resort  to  this  method,  and  it  is  only  those  individuals 
who  are  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  drawing 
who  are  cognizant  of  this  fact.  It  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  some  of  the  artists  I  posed  for  to 
ask  my  opinion  on  their  work  or  to  give  them  some 
suggestions  about  it.  When  about  to  pose  for  a 
picture  they  would  generally  describe  the  character 
they  were  about  to  portray  and  I  would  immedi- 
ately receive  a  conception  of  the  same,  then  dress 
and  take  my  own  pose.  The  length  of  holding  any 
pose  by  the  model  is  twenty  minutes,  with  a  rest 
of  five  minutes  in  the  schools,  but  most  of  the  artists 
are  very  considerate  of  their  models  and  permit  them 
to  rest  oftener.  For  my  part,  I  always  preferred  the 
longer  pose,  deeming  it  more  satisfactory  to  both 
artist  and  model,  with  a  feeling  that  my  services  were 
better  appreciated  and  consequently  always  sought 
after.  The  majority  of  people,  not  knowing  the 
true  inside  life  of  artists  and  models,  are  prone  to 
criticise  and  often  condemn  that  occupation.  Let 
me  say  here  that  any  young  girl  or  woman  taking 
up  or  wishing  to  take  up  that  very  artistic  line  of 
work  will  find  she  will  be  as  well  protected  and  re- 
spectfully treated  as  in  any  other  line  of  work.  It 
all  lies  within  herself.  The  artists  as  a  rule  are 
kind,  thoughtful  and  gentlemanly,  always  anxious 
not  to  overwork  or  tire  their  models.  It  is  indeed  a 
rarity  to  find  an  artist  not  of  this  type.  In  the 
schools  it  is  somewhat  different,  where  the  pupils 
are  more  or  less  fault-finding  and  over-exacting,  and 
often  without  just  cause.  It  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  there  exists  two  distinct  classes  in  the  art 
of  posing.  One  is  the  life  class — in  other  words, 
where  models,  both  men  and  women,  and  sometimes 
children,  pose  in  the  altogether — the  other  the  illus- 
trating class,  where  the  models  pose  for  everything 


SENATOR  CURTIN 

(Continued  from  page  4), 

who  like  Curtin's  parents,  were  California  pioneers. 

Senator  John  Barry  Curtin  was  born  at  Gold 
Snrings,  Tuolumne  County,  on  May  15,  1867. 
The  name  Barry  was  given  him  in  honor  of  his 
great-great-great-granduncle.  Commodore  John 
Barry,  that  "Fighting  Jack"  Barry,  who  was  one  of 
Washington's  closest  friends  and  lieutenants,  and 
who  accomplished  so  much  in  aid  of  American 
liberty. 

From  mountain  freighter  to  mine  owner,  wealthy 
rancher  and  Senator  of  his  native  state  for  sixteen 
consecutive  years  is  no  insignificant  stride  for  a 
youth  who  began  with  nothing  but  two  hands, 
clean  grit,  clean  manhood  and  clean  ambition.  It  is 
a  life  story  that,  however,  stamps  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  the  sterling  and  steadfast  character 
of  ,Iohn  Barry  Curtin. 

Such  in  very  brief  epitome,  is  the  story  of  the 
man  who,  at  all  times  an  ardent  champion  of 
woman's  rights  and  one  who  fought  for  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate,  asks  the  women  of  California 
for  their  support  in  his  honorable  ambition  to  serve 
his  state  as  Governor. 

Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


that  IS  used  for  beauty  and  fashion,  novels,  maga- 
zines, etc.  After  I  had  been  posing  a  year  or  so, 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher,  who  had 
just  arrived  in  New  York  from  San  Francisco.  This 
was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  He  had 
a  small  studio  in  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  to- 
gether with  Gorden  Grant  and  Penryn  Stanlaws, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  engaged  me,  his  first  model. 
He  did  not  remain  here  very  long,  however,  but 
soon  rented  a  large  studio  on  Fifth  avenue,  where 
I  constandy  posed  for  him,  for  his  illustrations  in 
Puck,  Life,  Truth,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  mag- 
azines and  several  novels.  His  first  work  was  in 
pen  and  ink,  then  crayon  washes  in  black  and  white, 
and  finally  in  colors,  which  have  made  him  famous. 
I  am  in  possession  of  nearly  all  of  the  duplicate 
sketches  he  made  of  me.  He  has  had  many,  many 
models,  both  men  and  women,  young,  beautiful, 
charming,  but  I  rightfully  lay  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  model,  or  original,  he  having 
told  me  so  repeatedly  during  our  many  conversa- 
tions. I  also  know  that  he  was  loathe  to  part  with 
my  services  when  I  decided  to  bid  adieu  to  my 
artistic  career  as  a  model  some  seven  years  ago.  Har- 
rison Fisher  and  I  have  always  been  the  very  best 
of  friends  and  have  remained  so  all  through  the 
long  years  of  our  acquaintance,  and  still  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  doings  and  welfare  of  one 
another.  Some  of  my  fondest  memories  in  life  are 
those  connected  with  the  happy  and  never-to-be 
forgotten  days  of  my  studio  work  in  dear  old  little 
New  York. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  HONORS  AN- 
OTHER CALIFORNIA  WOMAN. 
Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams,  who  just  received 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Deputy  District  At- 
torney in  the  United  States  Court,  is  admirably 
qualified  to  efficiencly  execute  the  program  demanded 
by  her  federal  office.  Mrs.  Adams  is  a  Cali- 
fornian  by  birth,  being  born  in  Prattville,  Plumas 
County,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chico  Normal 
School.  After  receiving  her  certificate  from  the 
Normal  School,  Mrs.  Adams  taught  school  in  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
mountains,  however,  were  not  big  enough  lo  hold 
her  energetic  personality  and  off  she  came  to  the 
University  of  California  to  take  a  course  in  pedagogy. 
However,  in  her  senior  year  she  majored  in  law. 
After  securing  her  degree  she  became  principal  of 
a  high  school  in  Alturas  and  stayed  there  for  three 
years.  Mrs.  Adams  re-entered  the  university  during 
the  years  I  9  I  0- M  - 1  2  and  secured  her  J.  D.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  motion.  She  first  under- 
took her  legal  work  with  L.  M.  Pclcr,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Plumas  County.  Miss  Marguerita  Ogden, 
who  is  a  fraternity  sister  of  Mrs.  Adams,  and  with 
whom  Mrs.  Adams  had  been  chums  for  a  number 
of  years,  graduated  with  the  1913  class  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Immediately  after  Miss  Ogden's  graduation,  Mrs. 
Adams  came  down  and  the  two  ojiened  offices 
as  partners.  This  partnership  has  been  very  de- 
lightful and  successful  for  both  attorneys.  We  feel 
glad  and  happy  that  a  woman  has  been  selected  to 
fill  such  a  position  and  proved  that  the  selection  has 
fallen  on  a  woman  of  our  own  state  and  a  woman 
of  the  type  and  caliber  of  Mrs.  Adams. 


EV  E  RY WOMAN 
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So  far  as  coitlrovi  rsial  iiialh  rs  arc  cnnvt  rncd,  Evcrijicoiiiau 
is  rcspoiisibit  onhj  for  opinions  appearing  in  ils  (diiorial  columns. 
It  is  open  to  llu  c.rpr(ssion  of  vicirs  of  nu  n  and  iromcn  of  man]) 
minds,  and  by  publication  il  millur  indorses  nor  reproves  these 
views.  With  reference  to  iluni.  it  is  content  if  they  he  not 
offensive.     The  individu(d  aiitlno-s  ar<   res])nnsil)le  to  llie  readers. 


THE  "WAR  LORDS"  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS 

THE  "War  Lords"  of  Europe  are  few — their  victims  many. 
The  "War  Lords"  are  monstrously  cruel — their  victims 
stupid.  For  countless  generations  these  "War  Lords"  have 
grown  fat,  degenerate,  and  overwhelmingly  tyrannical  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  victims.  The  degeneracy  that  over-indulgence  and 
laziness  lead  up  to  has  gripped  the  "War  Lords"  at  last,  and  ren- 
dered them  also  stupid — for,  under  the  spell  of  their  gluttony  for 
more  and  more,  of  the  good  things  of  life  with  which  to  gorge 
themselves,  each,  at  the  expense  of  his  "Beloved  Cousins,"  they  are 
fast  killing  the  geese  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

For  ages  the  geese  of  Europe  have  groveled  in  the  mud  and 
dirt  of  the  fields,  always,  with  "His  Majesty's  gracious  permission," 
that  they  might  better  furnish  His  Majesty  with  the  golden  eggs 
necessary  to  hold  them  (the  geese)  in  dense  ignorance  and  sub- 
jection. Pretty  soon,  however,  there  will  be  fewer  geese  left  alive 
in  Europe — and  fewer  Majesties,  to  feed,  grow  fat  and  stupid  on 
the  credulity  of  their  victims.  That  will  be  the  fate,  for  some  gen- 
erations, of  the  people  of  Europe,  following  the  unwarranted, 
wholesale  butchery  of  the  youth  and  strength  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. And,  while  this  condition  is  dreadful,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
worst  feature  of  this  slaughter.  The  vicious  and  the  stupid  of 
those — in  high  and  low  places — might  perish,  and  yet  the  world 
would  move  forward  with  benefit  to  humanity — but,  the  curse 
comes  in,  when  those  two  will  not  perish  alone. 

Into  this  monstrous  whirlpool  of  greed  and  grasping  for 
power  is  sucked  and  slaughtered  the  brains,  and  blood,  and  youth, 
and  knowledge,  of  those  fine  old  countries,  under  the  false  lure  of 
"Patriotism  and  Fatherland."  These  splendid  words  that  should  be 
sacred  on  the  lips  of  all  men  and  women,  are  used  as  the  magnets 
to  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  brave,  only  to  be  passed  out 
to  them  as  thinly  gilded  gold  bricks,  when  they  are  maimed  men- 
tally and  physically,  or  piled  up  in  heaps  to  fill  unknown  graves 
in  foreign  countries. 

How  little  the  Mad  Majesties  of  Europe  care  for  all  this,  if 
by  any  chance  they  can  tack  on  another  title  and  another  state  to 
their  possessions. 


MOTHERS  WHO  CANNOT  DIE 

WHILE  the  heart  of  every  woman  in  America  who  is  worth 
the  name  is  wrung  at  the  thought  of  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  and  civilization  in  Europe  today,  it  is  the  living 
anguish  of  the  countless  mother  hearts,  dragging  along  in  a  life  far 
worse  than  death,  that  is  the  appalling  tragedy  of  the  world.  And 
when  we  say  mother  hearts,  we  mean  all  the  hearts  of  women,  be 


they  young  or  old.  They  are  all  mothers,  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  tortured,  suffering  humanity.  What  is  life  when  torn  apart 
from  all  that  life  loves?  What  is  life  when  the  verj.  sunlight  is  blot- 
ted out  by  the  blood  of  those  we  love?  What  is  life  when  the  heart  is 
clotted  with  a  smoldering  but  never-ending  fire  of  agony,  making 
impotent — even  a  decent  revenge?  And  what  is  life  when  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  and  the  glorious  gain  of  centuries  is  crushed 
beneath  the  monstrous  greed  of  some  Mad  Monarch?  For,  "his 
subjects"  are  no  more  to  him  than  so  many  sheep  driven  to  the 
shambles.  Now,  that  is  all  that  life  means  to  millions  of  women 
in  Europe  today. 

And,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  prayed  for,  that  they  will  refuse 
to  give  sons  to  be  slaughtered,  and  to  furnish  fertilizers  to  foreign 
countries,  or  daughters  to  become  the  unprotected  drudges  or  slaves 
of  any  Majesties  or  their  satellites.  If  the  government  of  men,  in 
the  Twentieth  century,  cannot  produce  a  better  imitation  of  civili- 
zation— then  civilization  is  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  and,  a 
very  little  of  it  will  go  a  long  way  until  it  is  able  to  cultivate  more 
of  the  brain  and  less  of  the  brute. 

We  remember  all  our  lives  hearing  of  the  boasting  of  the 
"War  Lord"  of  Germany,  and  how  "Me  and  God"  were  in  co- 
partnership to  rule  heaven  and  earth — of  how  the  science  and 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  universe  were  oozing  from  out  His 
Majesty's  person,  until  they  seemed  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  Now  what  do  they  amount  to?  Just  this:  The 
oft  repeated  deception  has  had  power  enough  to  throw  millions  of 
men  into  the  death  pits  of  Europe,  and  millions  of  women  into  the 
death-throes  of  despair,  and  to  plant  deep  in  the  hearts  of  neigh- 
boring races,  a  hatred  that  will  never  die. 

It  is  possibly  true  that  other  monarchs  were  almost  as  greedy 
for  power,  but  he  was  the  aggressor — the  invader,  and  the  invader 
of  a  brave,  honorable  little  country.  The  others  would  go  down 
into  history  and  disgrace,  if  they  refused  to  fight  in  self-defense. 
Of  course,  there  are  long,  "scientific"  articles,  and  many  false  ex- 
planations, given  by  well-paid  professors,  but  they  are  sun-dust, 
written  to  order — and  to  deceive.  History  will  place  the  blame — 
but,  it  will  not  bring  the  dead  back  to  life. 

However,  there  is  one  good  thing  that  is  sure  to  grow  out  of 
this  hydrophobia  of  monarchs;  when  their  "subjects"  come  to  their 
senses — there  will  be  no  monarchs. 


CALIFORNIA'S  OPPORTUNITY 

NO  COUNTRY  in  all  the  world  has  greater  opportunities 
before  it  today  than  California  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  We  would  not  desire  these  opportunities  at 
the  misfortune  of  other  nations — but  these  misfortunes  are  not  of 
our  making ;  and,  we  should  therefore  do  all  we  can  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  for  the  stricken  ones  that  will  sorely  need  our 
help  before  any  great  length  of  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
war  continues  much  longer  in  Europe — and  it  will  unless  a 
miracle  takes  place — we  will  have  to  bear  our  share  in  helping 
the  helpless.  But,  if  we  are  to  take  our  proper  place  among  the 
great  States  of  the  world,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

Bye  and  bye,  when  the  poor  women  of  the  Old  World  become 
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aroused  by  want  and  privation  from  the  paralysis  of  war,  they 
will  think  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  the  shortest  cut  to  peace  and 
plenty.  We  cannot  refuse  them.  Then,  how  shall  we  provide  for 
them?  We  must  not  fear  or  shrink  from  an  army  of  unemployed. 
There  is  no  excuse — unless  political  mismanagement — for  Califor- 
nia or  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  have  any  army  of  unemployed.  We 
have  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  have  the  most  health- 
ful, moderate  climate  in  the  world ;  and,  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  land  that  should  be  thrown  open  to  those  who  need,  and 
are  able  to  appreciate  it.  There  are  many  individuals  out  here 
who  have  land  indigestion — and  who  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  Every  acre  of  this  vast  country  should  be 
under  cultivation.  Every  individual  should  be  able  to  work  for 
enough  land  to  make  him  independent;  and,  no  one  man,  nor  com- 
pany of  men,  should  be  allowed  to  play  dogs  in  the  manger;  what 
they  cannot  use  of  what  God  gave  to  all,  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  abuse  while  white  men  and  women  and  small  children 
go  hungry  and  plunge  deep  into  despair.  That  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  Old  World. 

We  can  grow  anything  if  we  try  and  have  the  people  who 
have  the  right  kind  of  experience.  Up  in  the  Napa  Valley,  the 
Rev.  Father  Crowley  has  given  a  lot  of  land  and  planted  mulberry 
trees  for  a  company  of  ladies,  who  are  training  poor  boys  and  girls 
in  the  art  of  raising  silkworms,  and  who  are  turning  out  as  fine 
silk  as  ever  came  out  of  France — and  poor  France  will  not  turn 
out  much  silk  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Others  can  follow  this 
example.  There  is  no  patent  on  the  work.  Again,  the  grape  and 
cotton  industries  are  assured  successes  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perienced. 

But,  there  is  no  question  of  our  need  of  ships.  That  is  a 
crying  necessity,  if  indeed,  it  is  not  a  shame  to  us  to  be  so  pov- 
erty stricken  in  so  great  an  essential.  Every  American  who  has 
been  in  a  foreign  port  has  felt  the  loneliness  and  the  humiliation 
of  the  scarcity,  or  absence,  of  his  own  flag,  when  looking  with 
homesick,  longing  eyes  for  that  emblem  of  freedom.  All  of  these 
great  industiies  must  be  developed,  and  we  women  have  the  right 
to  look  to  our  men  and  to  our  government  to  foster  and  promote 
them.  And,  if  our  statesmen  do  not  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  get  action  in  such  vital  measures — then  we  should  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  put  them  out  of  office,  no  matter 
what  brand  of  politics  is  on  their  dinner-pails! 


WAR  CAST  LONG  SHADOWS 

A COUPLE  of  months  ago,  politics — in  one  way  or  another 
— occupied  a  lot  of  the  space  in  the  newspapers,  and  more 
than  a  little  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  were  not 
directly  concerned  in  politics  at  all.  Now,  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  war,  far  off  and  all  as  it  is,  relegates  politics  and  politicians 
to  the  seventh  pages  of  the  papers,  and  the  unoccupied  pages  of 
the  memory  of  people  who  are  not  directly  interested.  And,  yet, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  people  sit  up  and  take  notice — at  least 
here  in  California — for  there  are  vital  and  far-reaching  issues  at 
stake,  and  will  soon  be  decided  either  for  the  good  or  detriment 
of  the  State,  and  for  that  reason  every  woman  should  give  deep 
thought  to  the  study  of  the  ballot  and  render  an  unselfish  de- 
cision ;  for  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  bring  the  richer  results.  In 
the  long  run,  too,  women  are  the  sufferers  when  anything  goes 
extremely  wrong.  The  men,  who  make  the  laws,  should  be  re- 
sponsible— but,  they  rarely  are,  except  for  the  drawing  of  their 
salaries;  so,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men  who  have  shown 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  apart  from  the  treasury,  should  be  placed 
where  they  could  do  the  most  good.  It  is  worse  than  waste  to  put 
a  bad  or  an  inefficient  man  in  office. 

There  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  California  women  to  put  bad 
representatives  in  office.  We  know  them  all.  We  know  if  they 
have  been  faithful  to  the  people  from  whom  a  good  many  of  the 


present  candidates  received  honors  and  salaries,  or  if  they  were 
the  tools  of  some  machine  in  which  they  were  merely  spokes  in 
the  wheel.  There  is  no  great  trouble  in  finding  out  the  truth,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  find  it. 

Judges,  in  particular,  should  be  scrutinized  with  care,  and 
those  who  are  more  devoted  to  campaigning  for  themselves  than 
they  are  to  giving  time  to  their  duties  should  be  treated  as  any 
other  men  who  obtain  money  through  deception — they  should  be 
allowed  to  look  for  other  jobs. 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  MEN 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 

'Tis  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 
Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot. 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen ! 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  words  or  thought 

From  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 
But  deep  in  the  walled-up  woman's  heart — 

Of  woman  that  would  not  yield. 
But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 

Lo,  there  is  that  battlefield! 
No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song, 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But  oh!  their  battles,  they  last 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 
Yet  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars. 

She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 
Fights  on  and  on  in  endless  wars. 

Then,  silent,  unseen,  goes  down. 
Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot 

And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise! 
I  tell  you  the  kingliest  victories  fought 

Were  fought  in  those  silent  ways. 
Oh,  spotless  woman  in  a  world  of  shame ; 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came — 

The  kingliest  warrior  born ! 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

^  ^ 

THIRTEENTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  San  Francisco  District,  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  will  be  held  in  Pacific  Gr'ove,  Oc- 
tober 27th,  28th  and  29th,  1914. 

The  Sessions  will  l)e  held  in  Methodist  Church  and  are  open  to  the 
iniblic. 

The  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
Tuesday  morning,  October  27th,  and  close  Thursday  evening,  October 
29tli,  1914. 

Railroad  Rates — Delegates  and  others  attending  the  convention  may 
secure  round-trij)  railway  transi)ortation  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  on  the  following  conditions: 

From  all  stations  in  California — On  buying  ticket  to  Pacific  drove 
at  the  regular  fare,  secure  from  the  agent  a  certificate  which,  on  being 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  will  entitle  the  owner  to  a 
return  ticket  at  one-third  regular  rate,  provided  it  is  presented  to  ticket 
agent  for  return  October  29th  to  November  r)th,  inclusive. 

Tickets  on  .sale  for  going  trip  October  19th  to  October  Hist,  inclusive. 

Tickets  sold  where  one-way  first-class  limited  fare  is  $10.00  or  more, 
the  return  limit  will  be  14  days  from  date  of  sale. 

Stop-over  iirivileges  on  going  trip  i)rovided  initial  point  is  asked  of 
agent,  with  regular  published  stop-over  fare.  No  stop-overs  on  return 
trip. 

Hotel  Accommodations — The  management  of  the  Pacific  Grove  Hotel 
announces  the  following  rates  for  convention  delegates  and  visitors: 
Room  without  bath,  per  day  $r!,00. 
Room  with  bath,  two  persons,  per  day  $.5.00. 
Meal  tickets,  11  meals,  $7. .50 

Furnished  cottages  can  be  secured  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Address 
Miss  Abbie  Higgar,  Pacific  Grove,  Califoinia. 

Hoarding  house  accommodations  $1.7.")  to  $2.. 50,  Address  Mrs,  ,1.  A. 
Pell.  Pacific  Grove.  California. 

Rooms  from  50c  to  $1,00  at  Hotel  Del  Mar,  Room.s  only  (two  in 
room)  75c.    Address  Miss  Etta  B,  Lloyd,  Pacific  Grove,  California, 

A  piogramme  of  unusual  interest  is  being  prepared,  and  visitors 
will  find  in  attending  these  sessions  the  sjjirit  of  earnest  activity  in  all 
movements  and  a  desire  for  light  upon  the  phases  of  true  living, 
liy  order  of  the  lOxecutive  Hoard. 

MRS.  PFRCY  S.  KING,  President. 
MRS,  ROSE  HERRY,  Recording  Secretary. 
MISS  .lANET  MACLAY,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 
V  / 
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In  former  issues  of  Everywoman  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton  gave  forceful  reasons  why  Mr.  Phelan  should 
be  elected  to  the  Senate.  Ina  Coolbrith  also  gave 
even  stronger  reasons. 

These  vs^ere  followed  by  a  very  powerful  letter 
from  President  Wilson.  And  now,  Madge  Morris, 
and  other  women  foremost  in  California  life,  fol- 
low suit.    Lucky  Mr.  Phelan. 

By  Madge  Morris. 
Editor  Everywoman : 
My  dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

As  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  the  open  forum,  I 
shall  give  my  reasons  for  a  change  in  my  political 
opinions,  this  time  in  my  choice  of  a  Senator. 

I  endorse  James  D.  Phelan  for  United  States 
Senator  for  very  good  reasons,  though  I  am  a  Re- 
publican woman.  But  women,  mostly,  I  take  it, 
vote  for  the  man  and  his  principles  rather  than  for 
the  party  and  its  platform.  And  Mr.  Phelan  is,  to 
my  belief,  the  best  man  now  before  the  people  for 
that  high  office.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and 
a  gentleman  whose  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
go  without  question.  Being  thus  by  inheritance  and 
attainment  doubly  equipped  for  the  lofty  position 
to  which  the  people  are  calling  him.  When  a  very 
young  man — not  long  ago — he  was  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  he  fixed  his  identity  in  the  hearts 
of  her  citizens  by  having  the  old  cobblestones  re- 
moved from  Market  street,  and  giving  the  city  a 
smooth  and  safe  highway.  Now,  there  are  cobble- 
stones— serious  ones — on  the  road  between  Califor- 
nia and  the  lawmaking  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  James  D.  Phelan  is  the  very  man  to 
set  the  crowbars  to  work  prying  them  out. 

Furthermore,  a  Democratic  Senator  would  have 
a  far  better  chance  to  subserve  the  interests  of  his 
State  with  a  Democratic  administration  than  a  Re- 
publican Senator  could  possibly  have — for,  alas!  to 
the  victors  does,  yet,  the  spoil  belong. 

Then,  from  Mr.  Phel  an's  unassailable  standing 
in  private  life,  he  could  not  afford  to  step  into  the 
prominence  of  National  service  and  do  otherwise 
than  honor  the  great  State  that  had  placed  its 
requirements  in  his  hands. 

I  sincerely  endorse  James  D.  Phelan  for  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  and  hope  he  will  be  elected. 


Greetings. 

"Howdy!    Howdy,  Miss  September! 
'Specks  you-all  don'  quite  remember 
How  we  met  a  year  ago 
An'  a  lot  o'  years  befo'. 
When  we  feels  de  de.speration 
Of  de  summer  aggravation 
You  comes  smilin' 
An'  beguilin', 

Singin'  sof  an'  low. 

Miss  September,  we-all  greet  you. 
We  IS  sho'ly  pleased  to  meet  you 

Wif  de  promise  new 

Autumn  brings  in  view. 
Sweeter  dan  de  blushin'  roses 
Is  de  beauty  you  discloses — 

Reedbird  flyin'. 

Oyster  fryin', 

All  foh  me  an'  you!" 

— Seattle  Sunday    I  imes. 


BY  FRANCES  JOLLIFFE. 
Editor  "Everywoman," 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francouer:  As  a  non-partisan  voter 
I  want  to  give  my  reasons  why  women  should  vote 
for  James  D.  Phelan. 

A  vote  for  Mr.  Phelan  is  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Wilson.  Every  woman  desires  Peace,  prays 
for  Peace.  Mr.  Wilson's  steadfast  policy  ajainst 
unthinkable  jingo  interests  in  the  Mexican  situation 
gives  assurance  that  he  will  as  consistently  and 
loyally  guard  our  attitude  of  neutrality  towards  the 
purpose  of  a  World's  Peace.  A  vote  for  Mr. 
Phelan  is  an  endorsement  of  the  administration  on 
the  most  pressing  issues. 

I  am  a  convert  to  the  policy  of  congresjional  ac- 
tion for  woman  suffrage.  It  is  the  obvious  short  cut. 
The  four  million  women  voters  will  see  that  C  ongress 
takes  it.  Mr.  Phelan,  as  Senator  from  California, 
will  advocate  votes  for  women  when  the  b  II  comes 
before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Phelan  was  Mr.  Wilson's 
most  ardent  supporter  in  the  presidential  primaries. 
His  relations  with  the  White  House  are  those  of  a 
friend  and  counselor,  who  will  always  be  heard 
when  he  comes  to  tell  what  California  wants.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Phelan  that  the  opportunity  of  An- 
nette Adams,  Assistant  United  States  District  At- 
torney, was  confirmed.  Mr.  Phelan's  election  mears 
a  valuable  ally  for  women  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Good  housekeepers  demand  good  references.  A 
glance  over  Mr.  Phelan's  record  as  Mayor  is 
illuminating,  especially  when  one  realizes  that  his 
services  were  before  the  days  when  muck-racking 
made  reform  popular  and  profitable.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  is  authority  that  Phelan  made  the  best  Mayor 
San  Francisco  ever  had.  Now,  as  then,  I-'helan  is 
consistently  fighting  those  private  interests  that  are 
inimical  to  the  people's  interests.  By  an  interesting 
coincidence,  Mr.  Phelan's  personal  enemies  are  the 
people's  enemies.  In  the  town's  most  exclusive 
club  one  member  is  being  ostracised  because  he  in- 
sisted upon  voting  for  Mr.  Phelan  at  the  primaries, 
and  not  the  ticket  made  up  at  the  club. 

To  lames  D.  Phelan  we  owe  the  initiation  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  system.  Fhe  many  other  credits 
in  Mr.  Pehlan's  pulic  career  may  be  more  ably 
appreciated  by  more  competent  critics.  I  he  most 
interesting  quality  in  Mr.  Phelan,  to  me,  is  a 
chivalrous  devotion  to  California  and  San  Francisco. 
The  less  far-seeing  men  have  left  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  beauty  to  the  care  of  the  women.  Phelan 
is  almost  unique  in  San  Francisco  in  recognizing 
the  value  of  attractiveness  in  a  civilization  that  would 
draw  friends  to  it.  The  vision  of  a  San  Francisco 
Beautiful  was  Mr.  Phelan's.  He  brought  Burn- 
ham  to  San  Francisco  and  is  responsible  for  the 
plans  of  which  the  present  Civic  Center  is  our 
immediate  gain.  The  California  Club  and  the  Out- 
Door  Art  League  can  give  many  instances  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  ready  co-operation  with  their  efforts  to 
beautify  San  Francisco  and  its  surroundings.  That 
the  California  temperament  might  endure  in  arts 
and  letters,  Mr.  Phelan  gives  to  the  artists  splen- 
didly and  unostentatiously. 

The  greatest  gift  of  all  Mr.  Phelan  has  given 
to  the  service  of  his  state  is  himself.  Steadfastly 
he  has  done  his  duty  towards  California  without  fear 
of  the  power  of  his  enemies.  What  James  D. 
Phelan  has  done  for  California,  he  has  done  for  the 
women  of  California. 


BY  ELEANOR  MARTIN. 
Editor  Everywoman — 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  As  we  have  permission 
to  express  ourselves  in  Everywoman,  I  wish  to  say: 

The  Women  of  California  can  do  a  great  service 
to  their  state — by  using  their  best  efforts  to  assist 
in  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Phelan  for  the  United  Slates 
Senatorship  and  to  vote  for  him  on  election  day  ir- 
respective of  party. 

Mr.  Phelan — a  Native  Son — three  times  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  always  prominent  in  public 
work  for  his  city  and  state,  will  make  a  very  worthy 
and  able  champion  for  California  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Phelan  is  a  national  figure  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  placing  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  the  $10,000,000  Relief  Fund 
after  our  disaster  of  1906,  knew  that  his  ability  and 
integrity  would  mean  the  highest  administration  of 
this  ereat  trust. 

2040  Broadway  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MR.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  FROM  A  WORK- 
ING GIRL'S  STANDPOINT. 

By  Minnie  M.  Andrews. 
Editor  Everywoman : 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  for  my  chosen 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 

Of  all  California's  capable  sons,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan  seems  to  me  to  be  the  man  best  equipped 
to  represent  her  at  Washington,  as  he  has  always 
been  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  and  heartily  supported 
the  policies  which  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Phelan  has  been  untiring  and  unselfish,  al- 
ways putting  self  in  the  background,  his  one  and 
only  thought  being,  "What  can  I  do  for  the  better- 
ment of  California  and  her  people?" 

At  the  time  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1906, 
President  Roosevelt  selected  Mr.  Phelan  to  lake 
charge  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  showing  in  what  high 
esteem  he  held  him.  For  two  years  Mr.  Phelan  gave 
his  time,  free  of  charge,  to  the  work,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  lime  every  dollar  was  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Hetch- 
Hetchv  project  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  and  if  California  be  fortunate  to  send 
him  to  Washington  as  United  States  Senator,  she 
can  rest  assured  that  all  her  needs  will  be  well  cared 
for  in  his  hands. 


WHO  CARES? 

The  following  inquiry  is  interesting  enough  to  be 
answered  here,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers": 

"Editor  Everywoman — I  have  daily  inquiries 
as  to  the  religious  affiliations  of  Francis  j.  Heney 
and  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate.    Could  you  give  the  information? 

"INQUIRER." 

Francis  J.  Heney  and  Joseph  R.  Knowland  are 
both  Protestants,  and  either  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  vote  of  any  A.  P.  A.  bigoted  enough  to  de- 
termine his  vote  by  this  consideration.  James  D. 
Phelan  is  a  Catholic,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  vote  of  any  Catholic  bigoted  enough  to  de- 
termine his  vote  by  this  consideration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  is  not  enough  narrow-minded 
bigotry  of  this  sort  on  either  side  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  election. 
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[Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Eva  Bird  Bosworth,  a 
young  woman  in  San  Diego,  to  whom  some  two 
years  ago  came  the  "vision"  of  California's  Immi- 
gration Problem  and  its  solution — a  problem  which 
she  realized  would  assume  vast  proportions  in  a  few 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  With 
the  "vision"  clearly  before  her  she  began  her  cam- 
paign to  arouse  the  interest  and  aid  of  the  public  in 
the  problem  and  its  solution  by  enlisting  the  local 
branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Associa- 
tion (who  for  five  years  had  been  doing  Travelers' 
Aid  work),  the  women's  societies  of  the  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  churches,  the  federated  women's 
clubs  and  various  philanthropic  agencies. 

To  this  end  she  called  meetings,  wrote  letters, 
and  prepared  articles  for  the  newspapers.  She  was 
tireless  in  her  efforts  to  induce  the  people  of  San 
Diego  County  to  realize  the  imperative  necessity  for 
preparing  to  protect,  educate,  and  finally  assimilate, 
ihe  immigrant.  She  succeeded  in  arousing  consid- 
erable interest  among  the  women  and  the  ministers 
of  San  Diego,  and  Mr.  Orin  C.  Baker,  the  General 
Secretary  of  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
was  asked  to  come  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
a  similar  society  in  San  Diego.  Upon  his  arrival 
and  after  talking  with  the  business  men,  Mr.  Baker 
advised  the  women  to  delay  the  organization  for  a 
time,  so  publically  the  immigration  problem  was 
dropped.  But  never  for  an  instant  did  this  woman's 
'  vision"  become  blurred  or  dim.  She  determined  to 
educate  the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  obligation. 
An  opportunity  came  when  she  was  asked  to  address 
1500  federated  club  women  during  their  annual 
county  convention  in  San  Diego.  Her  plan  of 
organization  and  co-operation  has  since  been  adopted 
by  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  | 


How  shall  California  solve  the  immigration 
problem?  There  can  be  but  one  answer — Co- 
operative Christian  Organization.  I  admit  that  it 
is  a  tremendous  problem,  but  by  no  means  a  hope- 
less one.  We  must  attempt  to  do  two  things: 
First,  get  the  facts,  argue  from  tliem,  and  discard 
popular  prejudices  and  antiphathies — we  want  to 
know  conditions  as  they  are  and  not  as  the  biased 
imagine  them  to  be.  Second,  not  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  the  foreigner  evils  and  conditions  which  are 
due  to  our  own  cupidity,  short-sightedness  and  in- 
efficiency. 

New  conditions  have  made  it  clear  to  the  far- 
sighted  men  and  women  at  the  head  of  the  churches 
and  various  agencies  for  the  help  of  immigrants  and 
travelers  and  of  young  men  and  women  away  from 
home,  that  no  ONE  local  organization  is  at  present 
equal  to  the  new  conditions.  Even  the  national 
bodies  of  a  racial  and  denominational  character  find 
that  their  net  of  protection  is  not  sufficiently  wide  to 
gather  in  all  who  need  their  help.  The  Protestant, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Catholic  societies,  because  of 
their  interest  in  immigrants,  have  been  especially 
alert  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  aid  for  travel- 
ers; and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  have  also  made  it  a  depart- 
ment of  their  activities  for  several  years.  A  factor  in 
bringing  to  an  issue  the  effort  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  bodies,  on  broadest  lines,  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  expositions  in 
1915.  These  organizations,  to  do  effective  work, 
should  get  together,  and  to  this  end,  negotiations 
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and  discussions  are  now  pending.  Contributing  to 
the  support  of  such  an  effort  should  be  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Charity  Organizations, 
the  Missionary  Societies,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Unions,  the  King's  Daughters,  and  the 
College  Woman's  Club.  With  this  extensive  suo- 
port,  a  thoroughly  efficient  organization  would  be 
established,  which  would  be  more  than  a  passing 


Eva   Bird  Bosworth. 


agency  for  the  assistance  of  perplexed  "travelers  and 
ignorant  immigrants,  and  which  would  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  vice  syndicates,  which  are  already 
planning  for  a  harvest  during  the  expositions. 

In  the  progressive  sweep  of  the  world  great  ex- 
positions take  a  prominent  place  as  educational 
factors.  The  masses  of  people  gathered  together, 
the  glamour,  the  brightness,  thr  interesting  exhibits, 
and  the  earnest  discussion  of  modern  problems, 
almost  cast  a  veil  over  the  other  side,  which  invaria- 
bly accompanies  such  occasions.  Like  gaunt  spec- 
tres, the  evil  that  lurks  in  darkness  and  abysses  of 
sin  and  misery,  wait  in  such  places  and  at  such 
times  for  the  foolish  and  unsuspecting.  So  a  few 
women  in  California  who  have  shuddered  over  the 
awful  fact  that  700  young  women  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  feel  that  some 
orranized  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  conditions 
sure  to  arise  here  during  the  Exposition. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished,  if  all  existing 
agencies  agree  in  doing  good.  Rousseau  uttered  a 
profound  maxim  when  he  said:  "It  is  by  doing 
good  that  we  become  good."  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, Greeks  and  Jews  are  concerned  in  doing 
good,  and  when  they  meet  in  practical  service  they 
agree  and  work  harmoniously.  When  leaders  of  all 
creeds  feel  the  burdens  which  men  bear  today,  see 
the  motives  and  impulses  which  move  men  in  this 


twentieth  century,  and  bring  to  the  ear  the  sense 
of  justice,  the  obligations  of  affection,  the  respect 
due  for  law  and  order,  then  they  lose  sight  of  their 
differences  in  united  action.  But  before  the  great 
spiritual  awakening  comes,  men  of  all  creeds  must 
come  together,  and  the  only  ground  upon  which 
this  can  be  done  is  practical  service  to  men.  But 
when  intelligent  men  feed  the  people  on  lies,  raise 
the  trivial  and  accidental  above  the  essential  and 
fundamental,  and  emphasize  more,  creed  than  con- 
duct, then  faith  languishes  and  the  church  decays. 
The  religion  of  Christ  came  to  peoples  of  varied 
tongues  and  it  welded  the  most  diverse  elements  into 
one.  Has  it  not,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  vital 
power  to  bring  about  the  same  among  people  of 
the  new  immigration?  The  simple  truths  of  the 
Nazarene,  if  divested  of  ecclesiastical  drapery,  have 
in  them  the  breath  of  life  when  applied  to  the 
problems  of  this  country.  When  religious  faith  and 
life  again  come  to  their  own  in  America,  the  foreign- 
ers will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  awakening  for 
righteousness  and  justice.  They  are  children  who 
have  not  been  spoiled  by  sophistry  and  tradition. 
Give  them  the  real  message  from  God,  and  they,  the 
children  of  the  backward  nations  of  Europe,  will 
respond  and  give  to  the  spiritual  life  of  America 
strength  and  power  such  as  they  freely  give  today  to 
the  production  of  our  material  wealth. 

In  meeting  the  immigration  problem,  education  is 
a  most  important  factor.  Not  only  in  educating  the 
alien,  but  in  educating  ourselves  by  information  as 
to  the  history  of  immigration  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  immigrant.  The  United  States  has 
always  been  the  land  of  the  immigrant.  Men  of 
many  different  races  are  its  citizens,  and  have  made 
it  great  among  nations.  Columbus,  an  Italian,  with 
four  Jews  in  his  ship's  company,  discovered  this 
western  world.  Another  Italian  gave  it  the  name 
of  America.  I  he  Spaniards  explored  it,  and 
planted  their  flags  on  it.  The  English  followed, 
colonizing  the  land.  The  Dutch  founded  New 
York  City.  France  settled  Eastern  Canada.  In  the 
colonial  days,  also  Germans  and  Welsh  made  settle- 
ments in  Pennsylvania.  Swedes  built  homes  along 
the  Delaware.  Scotch  and  Huguenots  went  to  the 
Carolinas  to  form  their  plantations. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  immigrants  still 
kept  coming,  and  helped  build  up  the  nation  to 
power.  But  progress  was  slow  and  the  country  so 
vast  that  when  sixty  years  ago  immigration  began 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was 
uninhabited.  In  1 850  it  was  the  Germans  and 
Irish  who  crowded  to  our  welcoming  shores  in  great 
numbers.  1  hey  soon  became  friends  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  1 86 1  again  proved  human  brother- 
hood, for  in  our  second  great  war,  for  union  and 
freedom  of  the  negro,  they  fought  as  bravely  as  if 
they  had  been  brothers  of  one  blood. 

The  immigrant  coming  into  the  United  States  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  very  strict  examination  by 
various  officials  and  doctors  to  ascertain  whether 
his  coming  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States  who  has  been  induced  or  invited  to  emigrate 
by  promises  or  offers  of  work  or  who  has  made  a 
contract,  either  verbal  or  written,  by  which  he  i^ 
guaranteed  work  of  any  kind.  The  American  law 
(('out  imicil  on  \<:\\ic  .'til) 
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To  have  rebuilt  a  great  city  following  its  de- 
struction by  one  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  in  his- 
tory and  then  to  have  also  built  a  World's  Expo- 
sition within  one  short  decade  is  a  record  that  has 
been  equalled  by  very  few  communities  and  ex- 
ceeded by  none. 

The  severing  of  the  continent  by  the  great  Panama 
Canal  is  a  wonder-work  of  the  ages;  but  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  celebration  of  this  event  is  of  equal  importance  in 
that  it  will  aid  in  the  changing  of  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  earth  and  bring  a  development  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  area  of  the  world  which  it  has  not 
heretofore  enjoyed.  The  patriotic  sentiment  growing 
out  of  this  accomplishment  will  bring  to  the  woman 
the  first  satisfaction  and  benefit  from  the  Exposition. 

More  than  any  other  great  world's  fair,  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  have 
lessons  for  the  woman  visitors  such  as  they  have 
never  been  able  to  receive  before,  and  these  will 
be  more  comprehensive  than  anything  previously 
attempted.  Nothing  will  be  exhibited  in  competition 
for  award  which  is  of  mere  historical  value.  Noth- 
ing will  be  received  for  adjudication  by  the  juries 
which  dates  back  of  the  present  decade.  It  will 
be  an  exhibit  of  the  utmost  in  human  accomplish- 
ment and  a  forecast  of  the  future  rather  than  an 
exhibit  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  will 
be  a  great  object  lesson  in  contemporaneous  human 
accomplishment  such  as  has  never  been  attempted 
before. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  every  human  being  is 
interested  in  some  form  of  animal  life  it  is  true  that 
great  interest  will  center  in  the  exhibits  to  be  found 
in  the  Department  of  Live  Stock.  This  has  been 
planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  the  central 
idea  of  the  Exposition,  which  is  education.  Compe- 
tition for  premiums  is  one  phase,  which  may  be  seen 
in  greater  or  less  perfection  in  other  expositions,  but 
the  educational  features  adopted  for  this  Depart- 
ment render  it  unique  among  all  great  shows  of  its 
kind. 

The  exhibits  of  live  stock  in  this  Department  will 
be  made  in  two  grand  divisions.  First,  there  will 
be  maintained  by  the  various  Breed  Record  Asso- 
ciations and  other  interests,  education  or  "view" 
herds  and  flocks  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
Exposition,  from  February  20  to  December  4, 
1915.  As  all  humanity  is  interested  in  living  things, 
so  it  follows  that  each  visitor  to  the  Exposition  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  that  in  which  he  takes 
such  an  interest.  Previously  the  exhibits  of  live 
stock  have  been  confined  to  a  short  period  late  in 
the  season,  and  only  those  who  attended  during 
that  period  were  enabled  to  see  the  live  stock.  Un- 
der the  plans  of  this  Department,  live  stock  and 
birds  of  different  breeds  will  be  on  exhibition  for 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  pure  bred  live 
stock  is  of  higher  quality  and  value  than  that  which 
is  not;  but  they  do  not  realize  the  points  of  differ- 
ence nor  wherein  this  increased  value  lies;  nor  do 
they  know  that  certain  types  are  necessary  for  the 
greatest  efficiency,  whatever  the  breed  may  be.  For 
instance,  the  milk  cow  that  produces  large  returns 
for  the  feed  given  her  must  be  a  certain  type  in 
conformation,  whether  she  be  a  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Holstein  or  Ayrshire.    Without  having  attained  to 


By  I.  D.  Graham,  Assistant  Chief, 
Department  of  Live  Stock 

this  type,  the  milk  cow  cannot  be  an  economical 
producer. 

1  he  same  thing  applies  to  horses  in  a  different 
degree.  A  horse  needed  for  the  hauling  of  heavy 
loads  must  have  great  weight,  bone  and  substance, 
and  whatever  his  breed  may  be  the  conformation  is 
the  same.  In  the  same  manner,  horses  intended  for 
speed  or  to  be  used  as  saddlers  develop  a  type  which 
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approaches  perfection  for  these  uses,  just  as  a  pony 
seems  to  be  the  best  fitted  among  all  living  animals 
for  being  a  companion  of  the  children. 

The  Horse  Show  will  be  divided  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  great  drafters  will  show  their  qualities 
of  strength  and  symmetry,  the  roadsters  will  appear 
in  numbers,  the  saddlers  will  be  given  special  atten- 
tion, and  the  ponies  will  be  the  delight  of  all.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  competition  for  premiums 
there  will  be  held  a  special  or  "society"  horse  show 
which  will  attract  the  finest  horses  to  San  Francisco. 

Even  the  beef  animal  has  an  interest  for  the 
women  folk,  as  by  a  study  of  the  type  which  has 
been  developed  through  the  art  of  the  breeder  it 
is  easily  learned  whence  come  the  finest  cuts  of 
meat  and  why  these  are  most  expensive  to  buy.  It 
is  also  learned  that  the  beef  animal  will  use  the  same 
feed  that  is  given  to  the  dairy  cow,  but  will  utilize 
it  in  the  production  of  flesh,  while  the  dairy  cow 
never  takes  on  flesh,  but  utilizes  her  feed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
beef  animal  has  a  square  or  box-like  shape,  while 
the  dairy  animal  is  distinctly  triangular  in  shape  from 
whatever  point  she  may  be  viewed. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  ladies  ever  think  of 
the  idea  or  the  economy  of  using  canned  vegetables 


for  live  stock.  And  yet  this  is  a  practicable  method 
and  growing  in  general  use  almost  every  day.  By 
means  of  the  silo,  green  corn  or  kafir  or  alfalfa  cut 
into  very  short  lengths  these  feeds  are  preserved 
with  the  quality  of  the  green  plant  and  may  be 
kept  almost  indefinitely  with  this  quality  for  use  in 
feeding  during  the  winter  season  or  in  dry  periods 
when  succulent  teed  is  essential  to  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  a  large  flow  of  milk  from  the  dairy  cow, 
or  the  best  result  in  laying  on  flesh  in  the  beef  ani- 
mal. At  this  time  on  the  Exposition  grounds  there 
is  being  manufactured  some  600  tons  of  ensilage 
from  corn  grown  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
this  ensilage  will  be  used  in  feeding  the  dairy  cattle 
that  are  exhibited  from  other  states  and  countries, 
and  also  as  an  item  in  determining  the  economic 
feed  rations  best  suited  for  milk-producing  cows. 

The  discussion  of  the  hog  does  not  carry  with 
it  great  interest  to  ladies  in  general,  and  yet  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  this  animal  shows  it 
to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  but  also 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  farm  animals.  Nat- 
urally the  hog  is  a  very  cleanly  animal  and  does  not 
take  to  filthy  surroundings  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
by  his  owner.  No  animal  enjoys  a  clean  bath  more 
than  the  hog,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  wallows 
in  the  mud  is  to  protect  himself  from  the  annoyance 
of  insects.  From  the  exhibits  of  swine  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds,  it  will  be  learned  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct types,  each  represented  by  several  breeds.  The 
so-called  "lard"  type  is  characterized  by  a  quick 
maturity  and  a  heavy  weight,  with  large  development 
of  hams,  shoulder  and  back.  The  "bacon"  type, 
on  the  other  hand,  matures  less  rapidly,  has  less 
development  in  ham  and  shoulder,  but  a  very  large 
expanse  of  side,  from  which  the  best  bacon  comes. 
It  will  also  be  learned  that  these  two  types  of  ani- 
mals are  the  direct  result  of  different  methods  of 
feeding  and  are  a  response  to  different  demands 
from  different  markets.  In  the  so  called  "corn  belt" 
states  the  markets  demand  a  lard  type  of  hog,  and 
this  animal  has  been  produced  by  feeding  corn  as 
a  large  element  in  his  rations.  In  the  more  north- 
ern states  and  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  where  corn  is  not  a  prominent  farm  crop,  ^ 
hogs  are  developed  on  pasture,  barley  and  root 
crops,  and  this  method  of  feeding,  together  with 
the  market  demands  have  developed  the  bacon  type 
of  hog.  Both  these  types  are  well  suited  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  of  America  because  the  crops 
best  suited  for  their  production  can  all  be  grown 
here. 

Of  course  Poultry  is  always  interesting,  and  the 
great  exhibit  which  is  assured  for  the  Department 
of  Live  Stock  and  which  promises  to  number  many 
thousand  birds,  will  be  a  center  of  interest  to  all 
classes  of  people,  because  the  hen  is  the  most 
economical  wealth  producer  that  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped among  our  farm  animals  and  birds,  and 
because  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  intricate  and  complicated  art  of  the 
breeder,  while  the  large,  heavy  birds  that  are  grown 
especially  for  the  dressed  poultry  market  will  con- 
test strongly  with  the  miniature  bantams,  and  there 
will  be  every  size  and  variety  between  these  extremes, 
it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  the 
"egg-producing  hen  of  whatever  variety  or  breed, 
will  assume  the  same  general  type  and  confirmation,  r 
That  is,  those  breeds  and  varieties  which  are  best  I 
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adapted  for  egg  production  assume  a  certain  type, 
while  those  which  are  not  economical  egg  producers 
but  which  may  be  very  profitable  as  producers  of 
dressed  poultry  may  have  another  type. 

Something  over  $ !  1 ,000  has  been  appropriated 
to  be  given  as  cash  prizes  in  the  Poultry  show,  but 
this  of  course  will  be  more  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  breeds  of  the  fancy  type.  Then,  for  the 
utility  side  there  has  been  provided  an  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest,  in  which  birds  from  many 
different  states,  and  from  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  entered. 
This  will  be  open  to  daily  inspection  throughout  the 
entire  year,  beginning  November  1  st,  1914,  and  a 
record  of  each  hen  will  be  carefully  kept  and  prizes 
awarded  each  month  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
contest. 

The  Sheep  show  will  have  much  of  interest  for 
all  classes  and  especially  for  the  women  of  the 
farm.  Aside  from  their  beauty  they  have  an  eco- 
nomic value  which  is  not  fully  recognized  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  others.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  sheep  is  the  only 
one  that  has  left  no  fossil  remains,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  earliest  animal  mentioned  in  human  history. 
It  is  noticeable  that  those  countries  which  have  de- 
veloped the  sheep  industry  have  had  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which  has  not  attended  those  who  have 
neglected  this  industry  for  grain  or  other  kinds  of 
farming. 

Under  the  guidance  of  man's  intelligence  the 
sheep  has  developed  into  many  different  breeds, 
varieties  and  types,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
some  special  economic  value.  Their  habits  of  life 
make  of  them  a  valuable  adjunct  on  any  farm  in  the 
removal  of  weeds  and  other  undesirable  plants  which 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  Some 
have  been  bred  especially  for  their  mutton  production, 
others  for  their  wool  production,  and  yet  others  for 
a  combination  of  these  characters  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  fair  return  in  wool  during  the 
life  of  the  animal  and  to  produce  a  fairly  good  car- 
cass of  mutton.    It  is  a  notorious  fact,  however,  that 


the  flock  masters  of  tho  United  States  lose  many 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  through 
their  lack  of  practice  of  the  economies  which  have 
been  found  important  in  strictly  wool-producing 
countries.  For  instance,  the  American  custom  is  to 
pack  the  wool  shorn  from  the  lambs,  the  wethers, 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  of  whatever  age,  all  in  the 
same  package  and  send  it  to  market,  without  any 
trimming  or  selection  whatever.  This  naturally 
forces  the  price  down  to  the  lowest  grade  found  in 
the  package.  In  other  countries,  where  sheep  pro- 
ducing is  a  prominent  industry,  the  tag  ends  of  the 
fleece  are  placed  as  one  sort  and  then  will  come 
lamb  fleeces  which  are  baled  together,  and  those  of 
other  ages  and  the  different  sexes  are  kept  separated, 
so  that  a  bale  of  wool  is  at  once  graded  and  the 
price  fixed  for  that  grade  without  suffering  from  a 
mixture,  which  invariably  lowers  the  price. 

Just  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Karakule,  which  is  a  fur-bearing  sheep 
and  very  hardy  and  prolific.  It  comes  from  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Turkey  and  Persia  and  is  the 
animal  from  which  the  astrakhan  so  well  known  to 
ladies  as  a  highly  valuable  trimming  and  which  is 
also  used  for  furs  and  wraps.  This  animal  will  be 
shown  in  numbers  at  the  Exposition,  as  will  also  the 
Persian  Fat-Tail  Sheep,  which  is  grown  for  the 
oil  produced  by  its  enormously  developed  tail,  which 
is  sometimes  so  large  that  the  animal  cannot  get  up 
after  lying  down,  and  for  which  the  owner  must 
provide  a  cart  which  is  permanently  hitched  to  the 
sheep.  This  fat  in  the  tail  is  considered  a  very 
great  delicacy  by  the  Persian,  and  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  watch  oil  and  for  other  purposes 
where  high  quality  animal  oil  is  necessary. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  Dog  show,  and  this  will 
be  divided  so  as  to  include  what  really  amounts  to 
four  dog  shows.  In  the  early  spring  there  will  be 
shown  the  bird  dogs  which  have  participated  in  the 
field  trials  of  the  International  Field  Trials  Club, 
whose  twenty-second  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Central  California,  and  during  the  Sheep  show  there 
will  be  held  a  series  of  old-fashioned  Sheep  Dog 


trials  in  which  will  be  shown  by  object  lessons  how 
the  real  utility  sheep  dog  differs  from  the  highly 
aristocratic  Collie,  which  has  no  acquaintance  with 
sheep.  After  the  middle  of  November  there  will 
be  held  a  dog  show  under  the  rules  formulated  by 
the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  and  there  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Ex- 
position a  permanent  dog  show  on  a  place  especially 
allotted  for  this  purpose. 

A  study  of  the  habits  of  any  of  these  animals 
will  be  possible  under  these  arrangements,  and 
those  who  come  to  secure  dogs  will  be  aided  in 
their  determination  of  the  kind  needed  for  their 
purpose. 

There  will  be  a  Cat  show  also,  and  a  show  of  Pet 
Stock,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  par- 
ticulars in  order  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  ladies; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  give  details  about  the  great 
Pigeon  show,  the  competitions  for  premiums  in  which 
will  occur  at  the  same  time  as  the  Poultry  show. 
There  will  also  be  a  permanent  exhibit  of  Pigeons 
maintained  in  a  space  adjacent  to  the  building  de- 
voted to  the  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  greatest  interest 
the  women  of  the  farm  as  well  as  those  of  the  city 
will  find  in  the  Department  of  Live  Stock  will  be 
that  taken  in  the  show  of  Children's  Pets.  This  is 
intended  to  be  a  grand  climax  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  and  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  Exposition,  beginning  on 
December  1  st. 

There  is  more  of  real  education  in  the  training  of 
animals  by  children  who  own  them  than  there  is  in 
many  terms  of  school.  Self-confidence,  consideration 
for  others,  a  love  of  nature,  and  many  other  of  the 
best  qualities  in  the  human  kind  are  developed 
through  these  associations,  and  they  cannot  come  in 
any  other  way  in  so  short  a  time,  nor  at  a  period 
when  they  are  so  beneficial  in  the  character  develop- 
ment of  child  life.  Animal  pets  with  ownership  de- 
velop all  that  is  best  in  the  child,  and  he  is  father 
of  the  man. 
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There  is  in  our  city  of  San  Francisco  today  one 
of  the  first  pioneer  mothers  who  came  around  the 
Horn  to  California  in  I  849.  She  was  but  a  bride 
of  seventeen  when  she  started  with  her  young  hus- 
band from  New  York  City  on  the  long  voyage,  the 
only  woman  on  board  besides  the  stewardess.  Many 
prominent  men  of  mark  of  the  later  day  were 
on  that  good  ship  when  she  came.  Most  inter- 
esting are  the  tales  she  has  to  tell  of  these  early 
gold-seekers,  especially  of  the  pair  who  promenaded 
the  deck  together  nightly,  a  small  man  and  a 
gigantesque  figure,  of  whom  the  seven-footer  was 
the  future  grain  king,  Friendlander,  who  imported 
good  seed  and  sent  his  ships  the  world  over  full 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  from  California. 

This  eye-witness  of  the  past  is  Mrs.  Fannie  White, 
who  started  a  civilization  of  her  own  with  her  eleven 
children,  of  whom  six  daughters  and  two  sons  sur- 
vived to  years  of  maturity.  Through  her  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Stephen  Mallory,  the  line  of  descent 
has  been  perpetuated  in  eleven  grandsons  and 
daughters  and  one  great  grandchild.  Edward 
White's  name  has  been  in  the  list  of  nominees  for 
Governor  lately  in  the  primary  election,  he  having 
a  strong  following  in  his  native  State.  And  the 
other  one,  Stephen,  "thoue-h  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

The  last  Senator  from  California  to  Washington 
to  represent  the  Democratic  party  was  Stephen  Mal- 
lory White,  an  orator  as  well  as  statesman,  a  pa- 
triot as  well  as  jurist. 


I  quote  from  his  biography  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries,  thus:  "At  this  writing  (June,  1903)  the 
great  harbor  of  San  Pedro  is  well  along  toward 
completion.  And  there  it  will  remain  forever  a 
monument  to  the  sagacity,  cleverness,  adroitness, 
audacity  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  Stephen  M. 
White."  He  was  born  on  January  19,  1853, 
and  died  at  forty-six  years  of  age,  a  notable  Ameri- 
can. His  greatness  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  Wt..  un- 
bribable  by  the  great  interests  who  would  have  had 
him  give  way  before  their  private  ownership  of 
public  properties. 

His  last  words  to  those  assembled  in  tears  at 
his  bedside,  February  2\ ,  1901,  at  4:15  a.  m., 
were  these:  "The  evidence  is  all  in;  the  case  is 
submitted." 

And  yet  more  remains  to  be  presented  as  evi- 
dence at  this  later  day.  In  an  oration  given  by  him 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  Admission  Day,  in 
the  California  Building,  in  1893,  he  turned  from 
discussing  the  flowers  and  fruits  and  gold  produced 
by  our  State  to  speak  of  our  people.  He  gave 
great  praise  to  the  broadmindedness  of  the  early 
men  and  women.  I  was  present  on  that  occasion 
and  became  spellbound  at  the  pictures  he  drew  so 
eloquently.    And  at  last  he  said  this: 

"While  the  pioneer  man  was  breaking  the  wilder- 
ness and  suffering  privations,  what  was  the  pioneer 


woman  domg?  THE  ONLY  CHURCH  WE 
KNEW  WAS  AROUND  OUR  MOTHER'S 
KNEES."  I  knew  how  true  this  was.  I  could 
see  my  own  mother  in  early  days  with  her  brood 
around  her  knees,  and  the  other  mothers,  whether 
Jewish,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  trying  to  keep  their 
children  safe,  not  only  here  but  also  hereafter.  In 
that  moment  I  had  beheld  a  vision!  And  now, 
after  twenty  years,  the  art-imagination  of  the  world 
has  been  awakened  into  new  life  by  the  new  need 
to  express  that  sublime  figure  in  the  wilderness.  Edi- 
torials are  being  written  on  the  subject.  The  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  voiced  the  cry  for  a  sculptor 
to  do  this  thing  in  their  issue  of  July  1st.  It  must 
not  be  nude,  nor  semi-nude,  of  course!  It  must  be 
a  clothed  figure,  full  of  dignity  and  beauty  of  su- 
preme motherhood.  Thus  it  is  that  Stephen  M. 
White  has  given  the  world  a  new  ideal  in  the  art- 
world  to  think  about.  And  this  ideal  will  not  stop 
with  one  statue  nor  monument.  It  will  go  on  and 
on  until  each  State  in  the  Union  of  States  has  evolved 
a  divinity  of  motherhood  to  place  on  high  to  ex- 
press this  creative  thought  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  land.  For  this  ideal  stands  for  the  home  first  of 
all  before  anything  else.  And  if  some  power  does 
not  stand  for  the  home  with  authority  very  soon  then 
shall  chaos  intervene. 

And  how  was  it  that  that  man  spoke  those 
words  on  that  day  of  days  in  Chicago  from  out  his 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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If  any  profound  sociologist  should  ever  speak  in 
your  presence  of  "working  women"  in  modern  civil- 
ization, as  though  they  were  some  new  and  strange 
sort  of  animal,  ask  him  if  he  never  saw  his  mother 
work. 

If  he  says  "No,"  he  is  a  man  to  be  pitied;  for  the 
most  ancient  epithet  of  scorn  may  truthfully  be 
applied  to  him. 

For  there  are  not,  and  so  far  never  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  have  been  but  two  sorts  of 
women:  women  who  worked  and — the  other  kind. 
Women  have  never  yet  been  allowed  to  make  a 
profession  of  motherhood.  Since  history  began, 
and  for  a  long  time  before  that,  woman  was  tolerated 
in  a  world  ruled  by  the  stronger  and  more  irre- 
sponsible sex  either  because  she  earned  her  own 
way  by  her  own  labor  or  because  she  bowed  to 
his  pleasure — or  because  she  did  both.  Her  mother- 
hood in  either  case  was  but  incidental  and  but  added 
a  greater  burden.  She  had  to  labor  longer  or  bow 
lower  to  the  sex  demands  of  the  male — as  the  case 
might  be.  Even  where  the  paternal  instincts  of  the 
male  were  strongest  the  increased  burden  of  labor 
still  fell  upon  her. 

But  there  has  been  always  this  difference  between 
the  woman  laborer  and  the  man  laborer:  The  man 
had  to  be  hired.  The  woman  demanded  no  ac- 
counting to  her  for  the  value  of  her  work,  or  the 
results  of  her  inventive  powers. 

Among  the  Indians  where  all  the  business  of  their 
primitive  civilization  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women — where  all  the  industries  of  the  tribe,  agri- 
culture, weaving,  curing  and  preparation  of  food, 
pottery,  the  making  of  tools  are  carried  on  by  women 
no  woman  is  paid  for  labor.  Her  pots,  baskets  and 
blankets  are  immediately  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
family.  The  food  she  prepares,  and  the  corn  she 
grinds  are  eaten  by  the  family  in  common,  and  the 
only  property  that  vests  in  her  are  the  tools  which 
she  herself  manufactures  for  use  in  her  various  in- 
dustries, and  as  any  person  who  has  lived  among 
the  Indians  knows,  even  these  are  taken  from  her 
by  the  tucks  of  the  family  when  they  see  lit  to  ally 
themselves  with  other  squaws  who  are  younger  and 
stronger,  more  productive  or  more  attractive.  If 
there  is  any  trading  in  tools  or  other  wealth,  it  is 
usually  done  by  the  bucks. 

The  first  exploiting  class  in  human  society  were 
males  as  a  sex.  And  the  wage  system  was  invented 
when  the  first  man  went  to  work.  We  imagine  that 
he  must  have  been  captured  in  warfare  or  he  would 
never  have  gone  to  work  at  all.  So  say  the 
archeologists.  But  he,  slave  that  he  was,  invented 
the  idea  of  compensation  for  labor.  Let  us  give 
him  the  credit  for  that.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
there  was  in  it  for  him  before  he  agreed  to  undertake 
that  first  job. 

But  the  unpaid  and  unprofitable  drudgery  was 
left  for  the  woman,  and  she  did  it,  for  the  Creator 
saw  fit  to  make  her  humble  and  patient  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  jobs  which  were  gradually  taken  from 
her  through  the  ages  were  not  the  hard  jobs,  as  we 
are  often  told,  but  the  jobs  which  could  be  made  to 
pay.  In  order  that  she  should  never  get  the  heretical 
idea  that  she  should  be  paid  for  her  work,  she  was 
taught  that  all  profitable  jobs  were  "unwomanly" 
and  even  shameful — for  her,  but  full  of  honor  and 
glory  for  her  Lord  and  Master. 

We  hear  a  lot  from  the  ultra-"masculine"  poets 
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about  the  "joy  of  labor,"  about  true  art  being  an 
expression  of  joy  in  craftsmanship;  but  women  were 
the  first  to  discover  that  joy,  and  it  was  their  very 
inclination  to  look  for  compensation  in  the  doing  of 
the  task  alone  which  led  to  their  being  robbed  of  the 
"joy  of  labor"  by  being  allowed  only  such  tasks  as 
those  in  which  little  joy  remained  to  be  found. 

Women  were  the  first  craftsmen;  women  invented 
art;  and  if  they  have  not  been  the  best  craftsmen 
and  the  best  artists  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  be.  Men  are  neither  artists  nor  laborers 
by  nature,  don't  believe  for  a  moment  they  are. 
They  invented  the  idea  that  work  may  be  endured 
merely  from  ulterior  motives.  They  have  from  the 
beginning  sought  to  control  industry,  rather  than  to 
labor  for  the  sake  of  labor.  And  whenever  a  man 
has  been  set  to  do  a  task  he  has,  to  the  limit  of  his 
strength  and  intelligence,  demanded  his  wage 
therefor. 

We  certainly  do  not  blame  him  for  having  done 
this.  He  has  much  better  cause  to  blame  woman 
for  not  imitating  him  in  this  regard  sooner.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  that  he  does  not  do  so.  Too  often 
he  only  begins  to  blame  her  when  she  does  commence 
to  follow  this  one  very  excellent  example  he  has 
set  her. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  man  complaining  that  he 
does  not  like  to  see  a  wo.-nan  "doing  a  man's  work," 
if  you  will  investigate,  you  will  find  that  he  really 
means  that  he  objects  to  a  woman  drawing  a  man's 
wages.  All  men  do  not  object  to  this,  but  some 
do — we  will  discuss  them  later. 

The  "working  woman"  is  a  new  thing,  a  creature 
of  this  century  only  in  this  sense:  that  we  by 
the  term  usually  refer  to  women  wage  receivers. 
It  is  not  that  women  have  not  been  toiling  through- 
out the  centuries.  It  is  only  that  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  they  have  the  power  and  inclination 
to  demand  wages  for  what  they  do,  and  their  in- 
clination usually  springs  from  necessity.  And  right 
here  is  the  real  reason  why  women,  in  spite  of  their 
efficiency,  still  command  less  pay  for  equal  work 
than  men.  The  world  can't  get  accustomed  to 
accounting  to  wonr.en  for  their  work.  Women  have 
been  "good  things"  for  so  many  centuries  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  at  last  reached 
the  limit. 

Pay  a  woman  for  work?  Why,  it  is  against  all 
custom,  against  all  morality,  against  all  decency ! 
Everybody  knows  it  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a  woman 
to  have  money  of  her  own.  The  only  women  who 
were  ever  paid  were,  theoretically,  those  OTHER 
WOMEN  who  didn't  work.  It  is  good  for  a 
woman  to  be  taught  that  she  has  to  choose  between 
"goodness"  and  money.  Of  course  the  women 
who  were  not  "good"  never  really  got  very  much 
money,  but  it  was  well  to  teach  the  "good  women" 
that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  money  could 
be  obtained  by  a  woman.  It  made  her  feel  superior 
in  her  dependence,  and  was  a  good  argument  to 
shut  her  up  on  the  money  question.  But  if  women 
get  the  idea  that  they  can  get  money  and  inde- 
pendence by  working  for  it  and  at  work  which  they 
really  enjoy,  the  whole  system  of  man-made  morality 
will  be  upset.  What  motive  will  be  left  for  any 
woman  to  be  "bad"?  Such  is  the  process  of  rea- 
soning upon  which  such  objections  are  really  based. 

And  hereby,  in  all  confidence,  dear  sisters,  can 
one  find  an  infallible  means  of  judging  all  men. 
The  man  who  sincerely  wants  to  see  women  reap 


the  same  rewards  for  the  same  labor  as  men  may 
reap  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  man.  But  he 
either  is,  or  has  reason  to  believe  himself,  an  at- 
tractive man.  He  has  felt  no  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  ulterior  means  to  enforce  his  sex  demands 
upon  women. 

And  the  man  who  doesn't  believe  in  women 
drawing  a  man's  wages  generally  has  good  reasons 
to  doubt  what  his  chances  with  the  ladies  would 
be  if  the  ladies  were  left  free  to  choose  only  the 
men  who  attracted  them.  Either  that  or  he 
has  demands  to  make  which  no  woman  would  meet 
if  left  free. 

When  a  man  claims  that  he  objects  to  equal 
wages  to  women  and  equal  economic  chances  be- 
ing given  them,  upon  the  ground  that  fathers  of 
families  must  be  protected,  the  chances  are  that  he 
knows  he  is  lying.  If  he  is  not  he  has  been  de- 
ceived by  the  men  who  are  lying.  For  the  only 
protection  which  a  working  woman  can  give  a  work- 
ing man  is  in  her  denial  to  work  for  less  than  he 
should  receive.  It  is  true  that  women  have  been 
used  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  men, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  every  man  who  believes 
in  the  protection  of  the  family  should  endeavor  to 
see  that  women  demand  and  get  the  best  wages  for 
their  work.  If  he  doesn't  look  out  the  damnable 
patience  of  women  as  a  sex,  their  humility,  and  dis- 
inclination to  demand  measure  for  measure,  will 
operate  to  keep  both  enslaved  for  centuries — for 
whenever  a  man  finds  himself  enslaved  he  can,  if  he 
looks  about  him,  see  that  his  slavery  is  dependent 
upon  the  fundamental  slavery  of  women.  It's  not 
going  a  bit  too  far  to  say  that  if  women  were  not 
by  nature  long  suffering  fools  there  never  would 
have  been  slavery  at  all. 

Men  should  welcome  the  rebellious  woman,  the 
woman  who  at  last  has  become  possessed  with  a  di- 
vine impatience  at  her  lot.  She  is  come  to  de- 
liver him  and  her  sisters.  Such  women  are  rare — 
even  among  wage  earners,  for  most  women  accept 
work  which  pays  only  at  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. This  necessity  began  when  man,  the  exploiter, 
became  the  exploited  of  other  men.  Finally  the 
pressure  of  this  exploitation  of  men  became  so 
great  that  women  could  no  longer  give  their  serv- 
ices to  the  family.  They  are  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  forced  to  work  for  society  at  large,  and 
the  work  that  should  or  at  least  has  always  been 
done  for  the  family  remains  undone — not  because 
women  are  rebellious,  but  because  they  were  not 
rebellious  soon  enough. 

If  men — that  is,  working  men — ever  get  any 
sense  they  will  organize  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  discontent  among  women.  They  will  conduct 
classes  in  the  commercial  valuation  of  female  labor. 
But  until  the  end  all  those  who  have  anything  to 
hope  for  from  the  economic  slavery  of  men  and 
women,  and  from  the  sex  slavery  of  women,  will 
be  opposed  to  a  woman  doing  a  "man's  work"  for 
a  man's  wage. 

The  undesirable  male  and  the  predatory  male, 
and  the  female  parasite  to  whose  cult  both  are  de- 
voted— these  have  always  been  the  sneering  enemies 
of  working  women,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  most 
bitterly  resent  "woman's  invasion  of  industry" — for 
they  have  the  most  to  lose  thereby. 
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A  Safety  Deposit. 

A  man  once  selected,  in  a  permanent  institut:on, 
a  vault  in  which  he  proposed  to  place  his  valuables 
of  all  descriptions;  to  place  them  there  for  security, 
and  yet  to  be  accessible  at  all  times,  for  he  had 
the  key  to  it.  He  misunderstood  the  situation 
slightly,  for  he  suposed  that  if  the  key  were  lost 
there  could  be  none  other  that  would  admit  him 
into  his  compartment.  He  realized  the  great  con- 
venience of  finding  everything  at  hand  whenever  he 
wished  to  use  any  contents  of  his  box,  and  the  more 
he  valued  this  utility  the  more  he  became  afraid 
that  he  might  lose  the  key;  his  anxiety  of  mind  caused 
him  to  endeavor  to  find  a  place  of  safety  for  his  key, 
and  finally  he  put  it  away  "unconsciously"  and 
could  not  recall  where  he  had  hidden  it.  His 
storehouse  was  intact,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  was  lost,  so  he  declared  that  he  had  lost  the  con- 
tents, and  grieved  over  his  loss  until  he  no  longer 
thought  of  the  key — he  thought  a  key  would  no 
longer  be  of  any  importance  to  him. 

After  many  months,  one  day  while  in  a  half- 
waking  state,  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  place  where 
he  had  concealed  the  key,  and  he  also  felt  that  upon 
returning  to  his  deposit  box  and  opening  it  he  would 
find  all  that  he  had  possessed  awaiting  him,  and 
that  he  could  take  up  each  item  and  use  it  as  be- 
fore. 

A  Tap  on  the  Head. 

A  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  received  a 
blow  upon  his  head  from  which  he  became  uncon- 
scious and  apparently,  dead,  but  was  restored  to 
consciousness  and  activity.  His  physical  recovery 
was  perfect,  and  his  mental  also,  so  far  as  any  one 
could  perceive;  he  was  capable  of  all  kinds  of 
physical  demonstration  and  could  learn  rapidly  all 
the  forms  of  instruction  that  were  offered.  It  was 
said  of  him:  "His  memory  is  lost,  since  he  can  give 
no  account  of  himself  in  a  single  item  of  his  ex- 
perience." 

The  surgeon  decided  that  a  slight  pressure  upon 
his  brain  might  have  remained  from  the  injury,  and 
if  this  were  true  and  the  skull  lifted  at  the  point, 
the  man  would  again  know  all  that  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  operation  was  performed  and  the 
man  had  all  of  his  past  life  at  hand. 

I  would  not  write  upon  the  subject  if  it  had 
no  application,  except  in  instances  where  individuals 
have  had  head  injuries.  I  presume  such  cases  are 
usually  treated  by  surgery.  Such  sources  of  what 
has  been  termed  "lost  memory"  are  rare  indeed  as 
compared  with  causes  of  which  no  account  has  been 
taken,  and  therefore  no  remedy  hoped  for. 

The  fact  IS,  there  is  no  justification  of  the  term 
"memory  lost,"  and  its  use  has  caused  much  dis- 
aster in  the  world.  All  that  can  occur  in  any  in- 
stance, by  any  means,  is  the  loss  of  touch  with  the 
storehouse  of  experiences.  When  the  man  received 
the  tap  on  his  head,  the  organ  of  that  objective 
phase  of  his  mind  called  recollection  was  so  injured 
that  the  cells  of  that  department  ceased  to  function, 
and  that  being  the  faculty  that  reaches  down  into 
the  department,  memory,  touch  with  the  images  in 
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that  subjective  storehouse  was  completely  cut  off.  It 
should  be  noted  that  anything  which  could  close  off 
the  objective  means  of  reaching  into  memory  would 
produce  the  phenomenon,  the  loss  of  touch  with  the 
holdings  in  the  sub-conscious  department  where  mem- 
ory is. 

Auto-suggestion  and  Memory. 

Impaired  manifestations  may  occur  from  physical 
causes,  but  not  with  greater  range  nor  intensity  than 
those  which  may  come  from  ideas  alone.  We  have 
commenced  to  realize  that  suggestion  is  the  law  over 
everything  in  an  individual;  his  standards  may  be 
chosen  or  consented  to  by  his  will,  then  his  standards 
or  principles  (auto-suggestions)  create  him.  When 
one  changes  his  standards  or  conclusions  he  changes 
in  all  of  his  being.  I  wish  here  to  change  my  reader's 
standard,  if  he  has  believed  that  memory  can  be  lost, 
to  a  conviction  that  only  touch  with  the  holdings  of 
memory  can  be  lost.  The  very  self-conclusion  will 
keep  one's  memory  in  better  service. 

How  may  one  lose  the  function  of  memory  while 
still  possessing  a  sound  brain  organ? 

I  have  known  scores  of  instances  in  which  memory 
was  gradually  cut  off  by  the  individuals;  when  they 
were  making  effort  to  recall  something,  they  failed  at 
the  moment,  and  at  once  felt  that  "memory  was 
failing,"  and  to  add  to  the  force  of  that  fear  by  say- 
ing to  others  that  same  thing. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  proof  at  hand  that  an  auto- 
suggestion or  standard  has  such  efficacy,  and  inci- 
dentally strengthen  the  conception  that  that  which  is 
within  one  is  there  forever,  even  if  cut  off  from  ob- 
jective manifestation. 

Referring  to  the  man  who  was  injured ;  there  was 
nothing  m  the  surgical  operation  to  give  him  his  ex- 
periences over  again  which  had  made  up  his  life,  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  temporary  storehouse  of  those 
experiences  had  been  occupied,  outside  of  him. 

There  is  a  frequent  situation  arising  in  which  one 
who  has  become  advanced  in  years  recalls  most 
vividly  the  experiences  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
they  often  say  that  the  things  are  exceedingly  vivid 
to  them.  This  is  a  standard  we  often  find;  when 
one  becomes  more  elderly  the  things  of  early  life  are 
recalled  distinctly,  while  the  newer  experiences  are 
not  so  accessible.  If  memory  could  be  lost,  this 
could  not  occur,  and  as  we  learn  practical  psychology 
we  live  according  to  the  laws  of  retention  of  contact 
with  the  subjective  faculty  of  memory.  An  attitude 
to  hold:  "Since  I  know  that  memory  cannot  be  lost, 
neither  shall  I  lose  touch  with  it;  I  shall  keep  my 
faculty  of  recollection  active  and  perfect,  because 
that  is  the  organ  with  which  I  reach  down  into  the 
department  of  memory." 

I  wish  to  impress  the  above  upon  one  so  that  he 
would  believe  that  by  living  that  attitude  he  would 
cause  his  sub-conscious  to  spontaneously  push  up  be- 
fore the  consciousness  the  thing  that  would  serve  out 
of  memory. 

No  one  who  has  lost  the  service  of  his  memory 
needs  any  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  the  contents 
of  that  deposit;  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  properly  ap- 
preciate anything  one  continuously  possesses,  but  that 
which  measures  the  value  of  any  one  in  any  direction 
is  his  experience.    Experience  is  valuable  only  to  the 


extent  it  can  serve  the  practical  life,  and  one  who  is 
cut  off  from  memory  cannot  serve  out  of  his  ex- 
perience. That  which  constitutes  the  value  in  ex- 
perience IS  that  it  IS  the  source  of  wisdom;  that  which 
IS  most  priceless  in  human  life,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  functioning  of  memory. 

Lest  my  teaching  discourage  the  average  indi- 
vidual (for  almost  every  one  has  very  limited  recall- 
ing powers),  I  must  remind  him  of  the  man  who  put 
all  his  valuables  in  the  safety  vault  and  then  thought, 
because  he  had  lost  the  key,  he  had  lost  the  things 
themselves;  that  when  he  regained  the  key  he  dis- 
closed all  of  the  items  there  waiting  for  him  to  apply, 
each  thing  in  its  office;  "Practical  Psychology"  is  not 
only  the  key  to  the  subjective  faculty  of  memory,  but 
to  all  the  sub-conscious  powers,  and  they  are  myriad 
in  form;  none  can  be  lost,  but  all,  including  telepathy, 
prophecy,  inspiration,  intuition,  the  soul's  art  powers 
or  the  spiritual  gift,  may  be  so  completely  cut  off  from 
service  to  the  daily,  practical  life  as  to  render  it  as 
barren  as  if  those  supreme  forms  of  knowledge  and 
power  were  annihilated.  They  all  come  in  to  serve 
us  when  we  believe  in  their  presence  and  aspire  to 
have  their  manifestations.  To  deny  their  presence 
does  not  annihilate  them,  but  paralyzes  the  instrument 
through  which  they  would  perform — as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  memory  destroys  the  function  of  recol- 
lection. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  as  sensitive  as 
mind,  and  yet  we  perform  much  as  if  we  thought  no 
inharmony  or  limitation  could  be  created  in  it.  All 
that  we  learn  should  remain  subject  to  our  use  at  any 
moment  through  the  faculty,  recollection  ;  but  we  read 
so  many  things  and  hear  so  many  things  that  we 
know  we  will  not  care  to  ever  think  of  again  that 
we  place  over  memory  and  recollection  the  command 
never  to  push  those  unimportant  pictures  into  our  con- 
sciousness again.  We  read  to  pass  away  the  time, 
or  we  read  ourselves  to  sleep — all  of  this  is  mind 
training  of  the  ruinous  sort,  and  will  result  in  de- 
stroying its  proper  functioning. 

I  once  had  a  patient  who  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  he  used  the  greatest  in- 
dustry m  reading  and  study.  During  a  period  of  a 
few  years  he  read  all  the  best  literature.  He  reached 
a  point  where  he  could  not  recall  a  page  he  had  read 
a  moment  after  he  had  concluded  it.  He  had  taken 
in  beyond  assimilation  and  his  mind  was  literally 
clogged.  The  mind  needs  to  be  directed  with  the 
best  selection  of  the  course  made  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  nutrition  and  elimination.  Usually  we 
are  taught  that  there  is  but  one  feature  to  mental  cul- 
ture, and  that  is  to  fill  up  the  mind;  the  importance 
lies  chiefly  in  how  it  is  exercised;  under  what  stan- 
dards the  impressions  are  carried  to  the  sub-conscious; 
it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  give  place  to  that 
which  is  not  worthy  of  retention,  for  the  principle  in- 
volved in  such  an  attitude  becomes  the  precedent. 

There  is  a  faithful  record  of  every  detail  of  every 
thing  we  experience,  made  upon  the  plastic  self,  and 
we  carry  this  with  us  as  a  constant  presence,  and  it 
is  possible  to  reclaim  all  of  life  from  which  we  have 
separated  our  practical  or  objective  self,  but  to  do  so 
means  we  must  delve  into  ourscif  as  the  storehouse, 
and  not  into  some  extraneous  self  or  thing. 

All  that  one  is  or  may  become  at  any  time  is  for 
use  here  and  now,  for  it  is  all  a  vital  part  relative  to 
the  highest  attainment  of  the  individual. 
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The  appropriation  by  the  Argentine  Government 
of  $1,700,000,  the  largest  amount  by  any  for- 
eign country,  for  representation  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  the  action  of 
the  Argentine  in  the  A.  B.  C.  mediation,  the  most 
important  diplomatic  situation  that  has  confronted 
the  State  Department  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  has  brought  Argentina  into  the 
limelight. 

Boutwell  Dunlap,  Consul  of  Argentma  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  been  an  Argentine  propagandist 
for  a  number  of  years  and  instituted  the  immigra- 
tion movement  from  the  west  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can republic. 

"The  lack  of  knowledge  of  North  Americans 
upon  Argentina  is  not  shared  by  Europeans,"  said 
Consul  Dunlap.  "The  continental  weeklies  give  a 
column  to  Buenos  Aires  every  week,  just  as  they 
do  to  New  York.  Paris  speaks  of  an  Argentine  as 
an  American  and  does  not  confine  the  term  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

"England  became  acquainted  with  Argentines 
when  they  drove  out  General  Sir  Home  Popham  in 
I  806  and  were  again  victorious  the  next  year  over 
General  Whitelock,  with  a  command  of  twelve 
thousand  British  veterans,  protected  by  a  fleet  of 
sixty-one  battleships.  Argentina,  like  the  United 
States  and  France,  has  British  battle  flags. 

"What  an  error  to  think  of  such  a  nation  as  a 
land  of  opera  bouffe  revolutions.  It  has  been  easier 
to  place  its  bonds  in  London  and  Paris  than  those 
of  the  United  States. 

"Argentines  have  their  national  heroes,  whose 
exploits  are  as  noble  as  those  of  the  revolutionists  of 
North  America.  San  Martin  and  his  Argentines 
triumphed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Argentina,  lib- 
erated Chile  after  his  march  across  the  Andes,  a 
feat  that  compares  with  any  of  Napoleon,  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  Peru  and  refused  its  crown,  and 
sent  his  troops  to  aid  Bolivar  in  the  north. 

"Their  army  organization  has  been  inspected  by 
General  Wood  and  complimented  by  him.  They 
have  the  German  military  system  and  every  citizen 
has  a  thorough  military  training.  Their  navy  is 
stronger  than  some  of  the  European  countries  and 
recently  there  has  been  constructed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Republic  the  two  largest  superdread- 
naughts,  the  Rivadavia  and  Moreno,  ever  built  in 
America.  Including  the  reservists,  the  navy  has  over 
1  8,000  men. 

"Economically  the  country  is  already  a  world 
power.  Its  import  and  export  trade  is  greater  than 
that  of  either  Japan,  China,  Australia  and  the  lesser 
European  countries.  In  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, it  is  the  third  most  powerful  exporting  country 
in  the  world.  The  United  Kingdom  is  dependent 
upon  it  for  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  it  imports.  It  ranks  second  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  corn  and  wool  among  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Argentina  is  a  bread  and  meat  basket  of 
Europe. 

"The  Republic  has  a  larger  railroad  mileage  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  coun- 
try and  is  highly  developed.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  vast  stretches  of  the  richest  land  out  of 
doors  that  will  support  millions  of  more  inhabitants. 
The  progressive  immigration  laws  and  methods  of 
Argentina  continue  to  attract  the  best  immigrants  of 
Europe. 

"There  are  many  statutes  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have.     An  interesting  one  is  that  the 
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Argentine  Government  is  the  only  one  that  has  a 
finger  print  of  the  citizens  composing  its  electorate 
and  requires  all  of  them  to  be  photographed.  The 
Argentine  or  Vucetich  finger  print  system  has  proved 
practical  not  only  in  criminal  investigations  but  in 
commerce  and  as  an  adjunct  of  the  civil  law. 

"The  Government  postal  service  could  not  be 
improved  upon  and  the  telegraph  service  is  also 
under  Government  control,  as  are  some  of  the 
railways. 

"Education  and  social  service  take  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  public  men.  Last  year  one-tenth 
of  the  Federal  budget  was  devoted  to  education. 
Besides  the  splendid  universities  of  the  suoerior 
Government  of  Cordoba,  Buenos  Aires  and  La 
Plata,  there  are  found  everywhere  commerce,  indus- 
trial, agrarian,  mining,  pilot,  tine  arts,  army  and 
navy  schools. 

"An  agricultural  country,  its  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture spends  annually  millions  on  agricultural  science. 
In  animal  industry  Argentina  is  in  advance  of  the 
United  States.  Both  its  show  and  range  cattle  are 
superior  to  those  products  here  and  compete  with 
English  prize  winners  in  the  London  show  rings. 
Racing  men  have  bought  the  best  thoroughbreds 
from  the  establishments  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

"Buenos  Aires  is  a  musical  center  of  the  two 
Americas  and  built  the  famous  Colon  Theatre  at  a 
cost  of  ten  million  dollars.  Caruso  and  other  French 
and  Italian  artists  receive  higher  salaries  than  in 
New  York  and  await  the  decision  of  Buenos  Aires 
audiences. 

"Argentina  is  a  literary  New  England.  Its  lit- 
erary development  has  not  been  dependent  on  Spain 
and  includes  the  grand  old  poet.  Carlos  Guido  y 
Spano,  Ricardo  Gutierrez,  a  glorious  name  in  Ar- 
gentine literature,  and  a  hundred  other  historians, 
novelists  and  scientists. 

"At  present  international  lawyers  of  the  nation 
attract  the  attention  of  diplomats.     Among  them 


are  Luis  Drago,  author  of  the  Drago  doctrine,  and 
my  friend  Ambassador  Naon,  now  in  Washington. 
Argentina  and  Chile  were  in  1 902  the  first  coun- 
tries to  sign  a  treaty  to  arbitrate  all  differences;  in 
1907  Argentina  was  the  first  American  nation, 
when  it  signed  a  treaty  with  Italy,  to  adopt  a 
treaty  of  the  same  kind  with  a  European  country. 

"An  exchange  of  North  American  and  Argentine 
university  professors  has  been  arranged,  so  that 
both  countries  may  be  mutually  benefited  by  their 
civilizations. 

"Newspaper  enterprise  and  journalism  in  Buenos 
Aires  is  astonishing.  'La  Prensa'  has  a  reputation 
among  newspaper  men  of  scoring  more  'beats'  in 
world  'stories'  than  any  other  American  paper.  It 
is  really  difficult  to  speak  of  Argentina  without 
wearisomely  running  into  superlatives,  but  this  paper 
publishes  more  foreign  dispatches  than  any  other 
of  the  two  western  continents,  is  seated  in  the  finest 
newspaper  office  in  the  world,  and  maintains  a 
staff  of  legal  and  medical  advisers  to  give  free 
advice  to  its  subscribers.  There  are  a  number  of 
dailies  in  foreign  languages  and  over  four  hundred 
other  periodicals  in  Buenos  Aires. 

"It  is  the  charm  and  culture  of  the  people  that 
captivate  Parisians  and  Europeans  generally,  and 
Americans  also,  when  the  latter  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  them.  When  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  in 
Buenos  Aires  recently,  through  the  invitation  of  the 
Argentine  Social  Museum,  he  asked  a  friend  of 
mine  where  the  picturesaue  'natives'  in  distinctive 
costume  were  and  said  that  everyone  he  had  seen 
were  just  like  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  no  Indian  or  negro  problems 
in  Argentina.  The  race  elements  are  the  flower  of 
European  immigration  added  to  the  fine  old  Argen- 
tine stock. 

"To  the  center  and  capital  of  the  country,  Buenos 
Aires,  come  the  gauchos  or  cowboys  and  the  mil- 
lionaire estancieros  or  ranchers  from  the  immense 
estancias  or  ranchos  on  the  campo  or  plains  of  the 
modern  El  Dorado. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  Buenos  Aires  is 
New  York,  nor  is  it  Paris.  It  is  Buenos  Aires,  the 
great  Latin  city  of  America,  and  the  second  largest 
Latin  city  in  the  world.  Ceaseless  activity  in  the 
central  thoroughfares  is  a  characteristic.  Motor  cars, 
victorias  and  tram  cars,  operated  under  a  perfect 
system  in  connection  with  subways,  seem  to  be 
moving  in  every  direction.  Hotels,  tea  rooms,  res- 
taurants, and  theatres  are  crowded. 

"The  Plaza  de  Mayo  and  a  half  dozen  other 
plazas,  the  Parque  Cristobal  Colon,  the  Casa 
Rosada,  or  Government  house,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  the  Jockey  Club,  the  richest  of  its  kind, 
the  Plaza  Hotel,  the  Theatre  Colon,  the  Recoleta, 
the  'Westminster  Abbey  of  Argentina,'  the  Palermo 
Park,  the  Rue  Florida  and  other  streets  and  build- 
ings all  make  the  city  ambitious  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  globe. 

"The  splendor  of  the  setting  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Portenas,  as  the  ladies  of  Buenos  Aires  are 
called,  make  a  wondrous  scene.  The  dia  de  modo 
is  a  peculiar  custom  by  which  on  certain  days  cer- 
tain restaurants,  promenades  and  race  courses  are 
attended  by  all  of  fashion,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
places  of  the  kind,  which  appear  deserted. 

"Argentines  are  great  sportsmen  and  excel  in 
England  as  poloists,  shots  and  football  players,  but 
the  national  sport  is  the  sport  of  kings,  the  horse 
(Coiitimicd  ou  piigc  18) 
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The  latest  information  received  from  abroad  says: 
Mr.  Paderewski  and  his  wife  are  in  their  beauti- 
ful home  in  Morges,  Switzerland,  where  they  are 
entertaining  a  great  number  of  artists.  So  many 
assembled  at  one  time  that  tents  were  put  up  on  the 
grounds  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  which  eave 
the  appearance  of  a  military  camp.  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski and  Mme.  Sembrich,  who  is  also  at  present 
in  Switzerland,  are  expected  to  come  to  America 
during  this  season. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  chartered  a  ship  to  bring 
over  the  entire  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  which 
will  sail  from  Genoa  as  soon  as  the  company  can 
assemble. 

Fritz  Kre'sler,  not  long  a-^o  reported  killed  in 
the  war,  has  been  taken,  wounded,  to  Venice,  where 
it  is  said  he  is  doing  nicely. 

Joseph  Hofmann  has  already  arrived  in  the 
States.  Harold  Bauer  is  in  San  Francisco,  just  re- 
turned from  his  Ion"  Australian  tour.  He  was  to 
leave  for  Europe.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  war 
he  will  change  his  mind  and  we  be  the  gainer. 
Gabrilowitsch  is  announced  as  a  certainty.  It  is 
rumored  that  Mr.  Godowsky  mav  become  a  resi- 
dent of  our  couptrv,  favoring  Chicago.  Let  us 
hope  the  rumor  will  become  true. 

The  first  Symphony  Concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  October  23.  Besides  Weber's 
"Euryanthe"  overture,  Brahms  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Haydn,  Goldmark's  overture,  "Sakun- 
tala,"  Mr.  Hadley  will  present  for  the  first  time  in 
San  Francisco  a  symphony  by  Kalinnokow. 

Mr.  Hadley  announces  "no  encores."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  "encores"  are  among  the  unmitigated 
nuisances  connected  with  public  entertainments. 
Many  times  it  is  a  well-deserved  and  kind  compli- 
ment to  encore  an  artist  by  a  recall,  but  the  excess 
to  which  this  habit  has  been  carried  makes  it  an  out- 
rage to  the  performer.  Why  should  the  artist  repeat 
the  principal  thing  in  an  opera  or  on  the  concert 
stage?  Does  it  not  amount  to  greed  or  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ask  for  double  the  amount 
of  what  they  purchase?  Many  an  artist  taxes  his 
power  to  the  limit  by  playing  through  his  specific 
programme.  The  encore  habit  is  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  If  renowned 
artists  would  refuse  to  comply  with  this  system, 
the  nuisance  would  soon  yield  to  the  pressure. 

Some  interesting  musical  recitals  were  given  lately 
by  some  of  the  ladies'  clubs  of  San  Francisco.  The 
California  Club  had  engaged  the  well-known  violin 
virtuoso,  Arthur  Conradi,  who  charmed  his  listen- 
ers by  playing  some  beautiful  compositions  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  Mr.  Conradi,  not  satisfied  with  be- 
ing wedded  to  his  violin  and  art,  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  charming  wife,  and  the  artistic  colony  of 
San  Francisco  welcomes  the  happy  union.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Louise  Bolton  Welshans  of  Virginia, 
daughter  of  an  old  prominent  Southern  family.  We 
wish  the  distinguished  husband  and  his  happy  bride 
"bon  voyage"  on  their  trip  through  life  and  that 
their  marriage  will  sound  one  joyous  chord. 

Mr.  Conradi  and  Mr.  Jacobson  played  a  Mozart 
Sonata  with  great  success  before  the  To-Kolon  Club 
on  October  6th.  The  honors  were  shared  by  Mr. 
Foster  Krake,  who  lately  located  in  San  Francisco  as 


a  teacher  of  singing.    He  has  his  studio  with  Mr. 
Jacobson  (piano)  in  the  Kohler  &  Chase  Building. 
*     *  ¥ 

A  very  enjoyable  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mansfeldt  on  September  22d,  at  the  Sequoia 
Hall.  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  artistic  playing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  further  comment.  He  has  al- 
ways something  interesting  to  say.    The  Bach  num- 
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bers  were  admirably  executed,  especially  the  Sara- 
bande  from  the  English  Suite. 

Mrs.  Mansfeldt  is  recognized  as  an  artist  of  merit. 
The  poetry  of  interpretation,  the  flexibility  of  her 
technique,  the  delicacy  of  touch  were  shown  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  such  selections  as  the  "Andante  con 
Variazioni"  by  Schubert,  the  "Impromptu"  by 
Tschaikowsky,  etc.,  than  in  Liszt's  compositions.  It 
is  vain  to  expect  in  a  lady  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of 
execution  characteristic  of  the  best  performers  of  the 
other  sex.  Nature  sets  limitations  in  art  as  well  as 
in  the  more  commonplace  spheres  of  life.  Taking 
the  programme  as  a  whole,  and  considering  the  in- 
terpreters, it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  hall  was 
not  packed  by  students  of  music.  We  have  so  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  that  I  should 
think  every  music  lover  and  student  would  try  to 
attend  such  an  instructive  recital.  If  the  teachers 
would  "prepare"  their  pupils  in  advance  by  playing 
and  explaining  the  compositions  to  be  given  at  a 
concert,  a  greater  desire  of  attending  the  same 
would  be  created.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  said  not  long  ago  before  a 
gathering  of  music  supervisors:  "Music  is  rhythm 
glorified.  To  teach  vocation  without  natural  sci- 
ence, domestic  science  without  chemistry,  archi- 
tecture without  drawing,  engineering  without  mathe- 
matics would  be  no  more  tragic  than  to  educate 
without  appreciation  of  music  and  art.  Music 
is  pretty  generally  tau<?ht,  but  as  yet  there  is  too 
little  respect  for  it.  The  artistic  teaching  of  music 
is  as  far  above  mere  scholarship  as  the  rainbow  is 
above  the  passing  cloud  from  which  it  is  translated 
into  a  thousand  million  beauties.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  schools  to  make  good  vocalists  or  instrumental- 
ists of  all  the  children,  but  to  teach  them  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best." 

*     *  * 

A  programme  was  sent  me  recently  from  New 
York  as  an  example  of  selections  offered  now  in 
some  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants.    The  following 


delightful  and  good  music  was  played  in  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  on  Thirty-fourth  and  Broadway  by  Nathan 
Franko: 

"The  Grand  Procession"  from  "Queen  of  She- 
ba,"  by  Goldmark;  two  Slavonic  dances  by  Dvorak; 
waltz  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  by  Strauss;  "Wed- 
ding Day  at  Troldhangen,"  by  Grieg;  "Baccha- 
nala,"  from  "Philemon  and  Baucis,"  by  Gounod; 
"Arabesque"  and  "Minuet,"  by  Debussy;  potpourri 
from  "Die  Fledermaus,"  by  Strauss;  "Trepak"  (a 
Russian  dance),  by  Tschaikowsky. 

The  fad  for  hesitations  and  tango  steps  seems  to 
have  gained  in  favor  over  the  rhythm  of  ragtime,  al- 
though the  jovial,  careless  furlana,  the  famous  Vene- 
tian dance — a  fine  example  of  which  Ponchielli  has 
written  in  his  opera,  "Gioconda" — is  played  and 
danced  considerably. 

*     *  * 

A  critic  recently  made  an  attempt  to  improve  an 
musical  grammar  by  attributing  gender  to  it.  He 
refers  to  Bach  as  thoroughly  masculine,  and  Chopin's 
immortal  works  as  feminine  (he  probably  did  not  see 
the  "cannons  imbedded  in  roses"),  while  the  music 
of  Wagner — which  he  claims  is  barren  of  melody — 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  neuter.  To  what  com- 
parative degree  of  grammar  would  our  worthy 
friend  ascribe  the  futurist  music  of  Schonberg,  Scria- 
bin  or  young  Mr.  Ornstein? 


CLARA  ALEXANDER  GIVES  RECITAL. 

A  series  of  recitals  in  which  are  given  interesting 
characterizations  of  the  Southern  darky  as  well  as 
selections  from  the  modern  dramatists  and  humorists 
is  being  given  by  Miss  Clara  Alexander  at  the 
Elder  Art  Gallery.  In  these  affairs  Miss  Alexander 
is  also  introducing  something  new  to  San  Francisco — 
the  serving  of  tea  at  the  close  of  her  program.  The 
latter  is  a  custom  borrowed  from  London,  where  this 
interesting  woman  has  conducted  similar  recitals. 

In  her  readings  she  chooses  the  authors  and  plays 
that  are  comparatively  little  known  here.  There 
will  be  eight  recitals  in  the  series,  and  they  will  be 
held  Monday  afternoons. 

Miss  Alexander  was  heard  in  San  Francisco  two 
years  ago,  and  it  was  at  one  of  her  affairs  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  that  Felton  Elkins  made  his 
dramatic  debut.  At  that  time  she  confined  her 
programs  to  songs  and  poems  of  the  South.  Since 
leaving  here  she  has  been  heard  in  London  and 
Newport,  her  patronesses  including  leaders  of  the 
exclusive  circles  of  both  places. 


MISS  EMILIE  B.  LANCEL  IN  A  SONG 
RECITAL  AT  THE  ST.  FRANCIS. 

Emilie  B.  Lancel,  the  contralto,  who  is  enthusi- 
astically received  wherever  she  appears,  is  to  give  a 
concert  in  the  ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on 
Thursday  evening,  October  29th.  Miss  Lance! 
sings  in  Italian,  French,  German  and  English.  The 
program  will  be  unusual,  as  her  voice  ranges  from 
the  deepest  alto  to  the  most  delicate  colorature. 

Miss  Audrey  Beer,  who  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  artist,  will  be  at  the  piano. 
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San  Francisco^s  Contributions  to  the  World  of  Music 


The  name  above  all  others  suggested  to  a  San 
Franciscan  when  music  is  mentioned  is  '  The  Tivoli." 
No  place  of  amusement  in  the  country  seems  to 
have  meant  so  much  to  so  many  people  as  the  old 
Tivoli  Opera  House.  Men  went  there  when  they 
were  gay  to  be  further  exhilarated,  when  they  were 
sad  and  despondent  to  be  cheered  and  comforted. 


Herman  Perlet. 


and  when  they  were  neither  one  nor  the  other — but 
just  normal — to  be  entertained. 

Many  a  San  Franciscan  can  remember  the  wildly 
exciting  night  when  Tetrazzini  "arrived,"  when  the 
thunder  of  applause  that  shook  the  house  like  a  tre- 
mendous seismic  disturbance  echoed  around  the  world 
to  her  lasting  fame.  Before  her  day,  when  the  city 
was  little  more  than  a  mining  camp,  Adelina  Patti 
sang  to  the  sturdy  pioneers.  Such  is  the  charm  of 
the  city's  perfect  climate,  the  care-free  exuberance  of 
its  happy  people,  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
music  and  their  unaffected  love  of  the  best  works  of 
the  great  composers,  that  all  combine  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  magnet  that  attracts  musicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  her  own  musical  children, 
who  wander  abroad  for  fame  and  fortune,  return 
to  her  hospitable  precincts  rich  in  honors  or  wearied 
from  the  struggle. 

Living  in  San  Francisco  to-day  are  a  number  of 
old-time  Tivoli  favorites.  Belle  Thome  is  the  wife 
of  Herman  Pierlet.  Although  she  has  resigned  the 
glamour  of  the  footlights  for  the  more  placid  charms 
of  domesticity,  her  friends  have  not  forgotten  the 
days  when  she  was  idolized,  and  the  exquisite  finish 
of  her  interpretation  of  "Serpolette"  in  "The  Chimes 
of  Normandy."  Arthur  Messer,  who  sang  Gaston 
at  the  same  lime,  is  still  active  in  all  the  local  opera 
revivals,  though  in  the  more  humble  capacity  of 
chorus  man. 

Ferris  Hartman's  name  is  to-day  billed  as  the 
principal  of  his  own  opera  compan}'.  With  it  he 
has  toured  Australia  with  pro.lt  to  himself  and 
pleasure  to  thousands.  Sadie  Lister  and  Ida  Valerga 
are  in  San  Francisco,  though  living  more  or  less 
in  retirement. 

The  world  of  music  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
the  genius  of  many  of  San  Francisco's  daughters 
who,  while  kept  abroad  by  their  professional  en- 
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gagements,  always  refer  to  their  native  city  in  terms 
of  pride  and  affection.  No  singer  was  loved  by  a 
greater  number  of  people  of  all  nationalities  than 
Alice  Neilson,  while  Syb:l  Sanderson  was,  in  her 
day,  and  Maude  Fay  is,  scarcely  less  popular. 
I  hese  are  all  San  Franciscan  born,  and  the  city  is 
proud  to  recognize  them  as  her  children. 

Though  San  Francisco  has  given  of  her  best  to 
the  world  of  music,  she  has  not  been  who'ly  unsel- 
fish, for  she  has  drawn  from  abroad  and  kept  within 
her  portals  a  very  galaxy  of  musical  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  it  is  through  the  untiring  zeal, 
the  aggressive  ambition  to  give  and  cultivate  the 
best,  and  the  uncompromising  adherence  to  the 
highest  musical  ideals  of  such  men  as  Zech,  Stewart, 
Perlet,  Vogt,  Schneider,  McCoy,  Sabin  and  Stein- 
dorff  that  the  standard  of  musical  culture  on  the 
[-"acific  Coast  is  fostered  and  preserved. 

Frederick  Zech,  the  dean  of  our  local  music 
teachers,  is  admired  and  loved  by  hundreds  who 
have  been  his  pupils  and  who  have  received  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  and  courage  to  continue 
their  professional  work  under  his  hands.  In  this 
particular  field,  probably  no  one  man  has  done 
more  for  San  Francisco  than  "Professor"  Zech,  as 
he  is  affectionately  called  by  his  intimates. 

Notable  among  his  contributions  to  musical  liter- 
ature are  five  symphonies  for  orchestra;  four  sym- 
phonic poems  for  orchestra  ("The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  "The  Raven,"  "Lamia"  and  the  "Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus")  ;  two  operas,  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Excelsior"  and  "Wa-Kim-You."  In  addition, 
he  is  the  composer  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  songs, 
concertos,  quartettes  and  smaller  pieces  for  voice, 
orchestra,  piano  and  stringed  instruments. 

Frederick  Zech's  work  is  marked  by  a  delight- 
ful melodic  invention  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  best  tenets  of  sound  musical  scholarship. 

In  1886  Humphrey  J.  (John)  Stewart  left  Eng- 
land, his  birthplace,  and  came  to  San  Francisco. 
He  was  then  thirty  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford University  and  well  established  as  a  musician 
of  sound  training  and  with  lofty  ambitions.  The 
coming  of  the  brilliant  young  oreanist  to  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  found  that  youthful 
metropolis  ready  to  receive  him.  Vox  fifteen  years 
Stewart  was  organist  at  various  churches  in  San 
Francisco,  receiving  meanwhile  the  degree  of  Hon. 
Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Dean  of  its  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  several  years.  At  this  time 
he  acted  as  musical  critic  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  later  for  the  Evening  Post,  while 
busy  with  original  compositions. 

Much  ecclesiastical  music,  an  opera  ("His  Maj- 
esty"), songs  and  compositions  of  a  lighter  type, 
many  of  them  inspired  bv  the  spirit  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  of  which  Stewart  has  been  for  years  a  leader, 
now  came  freely  from  his  pen,  building  the  founda- 
tion of  a  success  which  continues  steadily  to  in- 
crease. 

In  1 900  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  for  compo- 
sition offered  by  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
of  which  institution  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  1 90 1  -2  he  succeeded  Horatio  W.  Parker  as 
organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  where  Phillips 
Brooks  was  at  that  time  rector,  and  was  solo  organ- 
ist at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901. 

But  the  call  of  the  West  prevailed,  and  Stew- 
art returned  to  take  his  place  as  organist  at  St. 
Dominic's,  a  post  that  he  still  holds.    Still  in  his 


prime  as  years  go,  Stewart  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
individuals  whose  works  live  with  him.  His  com- 
positions have  a  wide  range.  He  has  been  "Sire" 
or  "Musical  Sire"  of  thirty-five  Bohemian  Club  en- 
tertainments or  "Jinks,"  producing  "Montezuma," 
a  forest  play;  "The  Oracle,"  a  musical  drama  tinged 
with  Greek  suggestion ;  "The  Ogre's  Christmas 
Dinner,"  and  many  minor  compositions. 

Three  of  his  operas  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced, though  unfortunately  two  of  the  manuscripts, 
"His  Majesty"  (1890)  and  "The  Conspirators" 
(  1900),  both  comedy  works,  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1906.  "King  Hal,"  romantic  opera 
(1911),  published  by  J.  Fischer  Bro.  of  New 
York,  bids  fair  for  present  popularity. 

Dr.  Humphrey  J.  Stewart  is  the  author  of  a 
bill  to  compel  all  teachers  of  music  to  take  out  a 
license  before  they  may  practice  their  profession  for 
money.  The  bill  unfortunately  failed  to  pass  the 
State  Legislature. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  January,  1914, 
concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Hadley,  will  re- 
member with  pleasure  a  symphony,  "The  Autumn 
Time,"  and  they  will  probably  recall  that  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  Edward  Faber  Schneider,  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  music  of  the  "Triumph  of  Bo- 
hemia," the  1907  Grove  Play  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  George 
Stirling,  the  poet. 

In  addition  to  these  notable  works,  Edward  F. 
Schneider  has  published  some  twenty  or  thirty  songs, 
violin  compositions,  piano  sonatas,  and  works  of  a 
minor  character.  He  is  not  a  San  Franciscan,  but 
came  to  the  city  in  1883  from  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  born  in  1872.  He  studied  music  in 
New  York  and  in  Berlin  and  is  at  present  Dean  of 


Frederick  Zech. 


the  Musical  Department  of  Mills  College.  He  will 
write  the  music  for  the  1915  Grove  Play  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  the  words  of  which  are  by  Frank 
Pixley,  author  of  "Woodland,"  "Prince  of  Pilsen," 
"King  Dodo"  and  many  other  popular  light  comic 
operas. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  biography  of  a 
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musician,  or  the  length  of  his  professional  history, 
bears  no  relation  to  his  standing  in  his  profession. 
The  career  of  a  busy  man  who  holds  one  high 
position  for  years  can  be  described  briefly  and 
easily,  while  it  means  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  to  trace  the  wandermgs  of  one  who  changes 
his  location  constandy. 


Humphrey  J.  Stewart. 


William  J.  McCoy's  whole  musical  life  has  been 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  and  no  one  has  been  more  de- 
voted to  her  best  interests,  nor  more  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  to  every  type  of  professional  chican- 
ery, than  has  he.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  thorough  schooling  under  distin- 
guished masters. 

Creswick  and  Mason  taught  him  piano;  Julius 
Eichberg,  the  then  director  of  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory, piano,  violin  and  harmony;  Reinecke  of  Leip- 
zig, piano  and  composition;  Hauptman  of  Leipzig, 
harmony;  and  Sellenick  of  Pans,  harmony. 

At  the  persent  time  he  is  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Harmony  and  the  History  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific;  Professor  of  Piano 
and  Harmony  at  Miss  Head's  School  for  Girls  in 
Berkeley;  Dean  of  the  Musical  Department  of  Miss 
Hamlin's  School  for  Girls  in  San  Francisco;  Special 
Instructor  in  Music  and  Lecturer  on  Orchestra  at 
the  University  of  California. 

William  j.  McCoy  has  one  distinction  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  He  has  been  twice  elected  to 
write  the  music  for  the  Bohemian  Club's  Midsummer 
Grove  Play,  once  for  "The  Hamadryads"  by  Will 
Irwin,  and  "The  Cave  Man"  by  Charles  K.  Field; 
and  in  both  cases  he  was  successful.  He  has  also  to 
his  credit  an  opera  in  two  acts,  "Magnus  and 
Morna,"  and  many  songs,  symphonies,  masses 
and  compositions  for  various  instruments  and  the 
human  voice,  as  well  as  a  text  book  on  harmony. 

Although  tiis  home  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  in  Berkeley,  Wallace  W.  Sabin  considers 
himself  a  San  Franciscan.  His  especial  distinction 
is  as  an  organist.  In  that  field  of  music  he  has 
won  many  honors.  He  is  the  Dean  of  Northern 
California's  Chapel  of  the  Guild  of  American  Or- 
ganists and  a  "Fellow"  of  the  Order.  At  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  in  1904,  Sabin  gave  two  organ 
recitals  before  enthusiastic  audiences  made  up  of 
pianists,  organists  and  professional  musicians  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  Upon  his  return  to  San 
Francisco,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mu- 


sicians' Club  and  served  for  two  terms.  He  was 
also  musical  director  of  the  Bohemian  Club  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

In  1  909  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  wrote 
the  Bohemian  Grove  Play,  "St.  Patrick  at  Tara," 
the  marches  and  choruses  of  which  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  Bohemia's  music.  Wallace  Sabin 
was  the  composer.  He  has  also  to  his  credit  many 
songs,  organ  compositions  and  chorales. 

It  was  under  his  skillful  guidance  that  the  Loring 
Club  (male  voices)  won  the  high  place  it  occu- 
pies to-day;  and  the  choral  section  of  the  San 
Francisco  Musical  Club  (female  voices)  is  also 
under  his  able  direction. 

Wallace  A.  Sabin,  F.  B.  C.  O..  F.  A.  G.  O., 
was  born  in  Culworth,  Northamptonshire,  Ensland, 
December  15,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  Chard- 
stock  College,  later  at  Magdalen  College  School, 
Brockley;  studied  music  under  Dr.  M.  J.  Monk 
and  later  under  Dr.  J.  W.  Dodds,  Queens  College, 
Oxford.  While  studying  at  Oxford  he  graduated 
as  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
London. 

He  was  organist  at  Magdalen  College  School, 
Brackley,  1882-86;  organist,  St.  George's  Church, 
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Oxford,  1887-89;  organist  and  choirmaster,  St. 
Mary's  and  lohn,  Oxbrd,  1889-93;  All  Saints 
Church,  Warwick,  1893-4.  In  1894  Sabin  came 
to  this  country  to  take  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  Luke's  Church,  San  Francisco.  Since  1  895  he 
has  been  organist  of  T  emple  Emanuel  and  of  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  since  1 906.  Among 
the  other  positions  held  by  Wallace  Sabin  in  his 
active  career  is  that  of  director  of  the  Saturday 
Morning  (ladies)  Orchestra  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Musical  Club,  giving  such  works  a^  Bach's 
"Passion,"  Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast"  and 
others  of  that  class. 

Paul  Steindorff  is  a  German,  born  lune  29, 
1864,  at  Dessau.  From  1880  to  1883  he  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Leipzig,  and 
then  for  six  months  studied  privately  with  Xavier 
Schavwenka  in  Berlin. 

In  190!  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  was  in  need 
of  a  director  of  comic  and  grand  opera,  and  the 
management  thought  so  highly  of  Paul  Steindorff's 
ability  that  it  engaged  him  for  that  important  po- 
sition, which  he  held  until  just  a  few  months  be- 


fore the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  by  earth- 
quake and  fire. 

During  his  incumbency  many  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult operas  were  sung  with  marked  success  and 
many  world-famed  singers  appeared  under  his  lead- 
ership. Melba  and  Tetrazzini  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he  subordinated 
his  orchestra  when  it  was  playing  accompaniments 
to  the  human  voice  and  then  compelled  it  to  assert 
its  dominance  when  the  musical  score  called  for  the 
full  power  of  its  winds  and  brasses.  Steindorff 
directed  concerts  for  Ysaye,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  popular  suc- 
cess of  Maude  Allen's  appearances  in  San  Francisco. 

From  1902  to  1908  Paul  Steindorff  played  his 
way  into  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public  as 
director  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Band,  and  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  founder  and  present 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Opera  of  San 
Francisco.  Since  1911  he  has  been  choragus  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  under  his  inspiration 
was  installed  the  Annual  Good  Friday  Sacred  Con- 
cert at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berkeley,  a  musical 
event  that  is  beginning  to  take  rank  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  much  as  the  Worcester  Musical  Festival  ranks 
in  New  England. 

Another  leader  who  has  specialized  and  won 
fame  in  the  field  of  opera  is  Herman  Perlet,  who 
was  born  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1864,  and  taken  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  after  the  Civil  War,  where  his  boy- 
hood was  spent. 

He  was  the  prize  pupil  of  Conrad  Kremb.  who 
was  a  fellow  student  with  Felix  Mendelssohn  under 
Moscheles,  also  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Robert 
Schumann,  Liszt  and  the  celebrities  of  that  day. 

Herman  Perlet's  thirty  years  of  activity  as  con- 
cert pianist  and  operatic  conductor  brought  him 
under  the  management  of  most  of  the  principal 
musical-theatrical  firms  of  America,  including  the 
Strakosch  Opera  Co.,  the  American  Opera  Co., 
under  the  regime  of  Mrs.  Ihurber;  McCall,  Abbey, 
Schoffel  and  Grau.  Agnes  Huntington,  the  Bos- 
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tonians,  when  they  won  fame  and  wealth  with 
"Robin  Flood,"  Duff  Opera  Co.  and  others. 

While  in   New  York,   Herman  Perlet  became 
director  of  the  American  School   of  Opera,  and 
made  many  of  the  New  York  musical  comedy  and 
light  opera  productions.    Although  he  is  still  under 
(Contiiuicd  on  \>sigc  27) 
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In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  the  State  of 
California  of  the  proposed  law  to  levy  a  prohibition 
tax  on  our  light  California  table  wines  by  Congress, 
which  would  tend  to  destroy  one  of  the  first,  which 
if  fostered  will  become  the  greatest  industry  of 
California,  Mr.  A.  Sbarboro,  president  of  the 
Italian  American  Bank,  addressed  the  following  in- 
teresting letter  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States. 
To  the  President: 

The  great  importance  of  the  proposed  law  to  im- 
pose an  enormous  tax  on  claret  or  dry  wines  im- 
pels me  to  occupy  your  valuable  time  for  a  few 
minutes  to  show  you  the  great  disaster  this  would  be 
not  only  to  the  grape  growers  of  California  and  other 
states  in  the  Union,  but  to  the  more  important  fact 
that  this  measure  would  tend  to  increase  the  evil  of 
intemperance  among  our  people,  which  we  all  know 
you  so  strongly  desire  to  remove  or  at  least  to 
mitigate. 

In  order  to  convince  you  of  this  truth,  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  words  expressed  over 
one  hundred  years  ago  by  that  other  great  President 
of  the  United  States  of  your  political  creed,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  having  previously  served  as  Minister 
to  France,  had  learned  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
that  country  and  knew  the  salutary  effect  of  the  use 
of  wine  at  meals,  when  on  his  return  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  expressed  his 
sentiment  to  Congress  in  these  very  words: 

"I  rejoice  as  a  moralist  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  wine  by  our  National 
Legislature.     It  is  an  error  to  view  a  tax  on 
that  article  as  a  tax  merely  on  the  rich.    It  is 
prohibition  of  its  use  on  the  middle  classes  and 
a  condemnation  to  them  of  the  poison  of  spirits. 
No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap 
and  none  sober  where  dearness  of  wine  sub- 
stitutes ardent  spirits  as  its  common  beverage." 
The  same  conditions  which  existed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   at    the    time   of   Thomas   Jefferson,  exist 
today     under     your     own  administration.  The 
American  people  unfortunately  have  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  at  their  meals,  be- 
cause heretofore,  its  high  cost  has  been  "prohibition 
of  its  use  on  the  middle  classes  and  a  condemnation 
to  them  of  the  poison  of  spirits." 

It  is  only  a  few  years,  Mr.  President,  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  State  of  California  can 
and  does  produce  just  as  fine  wines  as  the  best 
produced  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  in  this  sunny 
climate  table  claret  can  be  served  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  just  as  cheaply  as  it  is  in  France  or  Italy. 

In  this  State,  many  of  our  people  are  commencing 
to  get  the  habit  of  using  these  wines  at  their  meals, 
and  in  those  families  intoxication  is  unknown.  This 
important  fact  will  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  you 
by  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Regensburger, 
who  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  California,  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  as  long  ago  as  November  22, 
1905,  a  lithographed  copy  of  which  you  will  find 
on  page  thirty-three  in  the  little  booklet  which  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
entitled  "Temperance  vs.  Prohibition."  In  that 
little  book  you  will  also  find  further  proofs  of  the 
assertion  which  I  have  made  that  in  wine  drinking 
countries,  intoxication  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
form  of  official  letters  addressed  to  me  by  our 
American  Ambassador  at  Rome,  Lloyd  C.  Griscom, 
and  by  the  American  Consuls  in  Naples,  Genoa, 
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Palermo,  Florence,  Milano,  and  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Algeria  and  other  wine- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  whilst  in  those  countries  like  the  United  States, 
where  the  Government  does  not  encourage  the  people 
to  use  that  healthy  beverage  at  their  meals  and  does 
not  furnish  the  Army  and  Navy  with  their  rations 
of  wine  as  is  done  in  the  wine-producing  countries 
of  Europe,  you  will  find,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
official  report  of  Dr.  O'Reilly,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  I  906,  that  since  the  abolishment  of  the  can- 
teen thirty  soldiers  to  the  thousand  had  been  treated 
at  hospitals  annually  for  alcoholism,  while  in  the 
Armies  and  Navies  of  Europe,  where  every  soldier 
and  sailor  is  given  a  ration  of  wine  at  their  meals,  the 
rate  for  treatment  of  alcoholism  is  one-eighth  of  one 
man  per  thousand,  which  is  equivalent  to  240  in 
America  to  one  in  the  European  countries.  The 
letters  referred  to  are  lithographed  copies  from  the 
originals  delivered  to  me  by  the  different  American 
Consuls  and  I  presume  that  copies  of  them  exist 
in  the  archives  of  the  correspondence  of  our  foreign 
representatives  in  Washington. 

By  these  letters,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  true  condition  of  affairs  and  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  wine  drinking  countries  of  the  world  where 
every  man,  woman  and  child  use  wine  at  their  meals, 
just  the  same  as  the  Americans  drink  tea  and  coffee, 
intoxication  is  almost  unknown. 

What  a  great  blessing,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  if  we  could  say  the  same  condition  existed  in  our 
great  country! 

Now,  we  can  achieve  that  great  desideratum  by 
the  encouraeement  of  our  people  to  substitute  light 
claret  wine  for  tea  at  their  meals.  This  will  give  us 
two  great  benefits.  First,  it  will  remove  the  evil  of 
alcoholism  from  our  country,  and  second,  it  will  save 
us  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  we  are 
now  sending  yearly  for  teas  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  that  money  will  be  used  in  developing  new  vine- 
yards, creating  new  towns  and  cities,  and  giving 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to  many  millions 
of  our  own  people. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  President.  Our  own 
State  of  California,  which  is  one-third  larger  than 
the  Kindgom  of  Italy,  with  the  same  sun  and  climate 
of  that  sunny  land,  can  produce  just  as  many  grapes, 
make  wines  of  as  fine  a  quality  and  at  a  low  cost 
as  that  which  is  now  produced  in  the  other  wine- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  no  doubt  of  these 
assertions  which  may  be  unknown  to  you,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  our  California  wines  and  cham- 
pagne have  obtained  in  1  9 1  I ,  the  grand  prix  at  the 
International  Exposition  of  Turin,  where  they  were 
judged  by  fifteen  expert  wine  testers.  We  are  al- 
ready annually  shipping  large  quantities  of  our  wines 
to  England,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
non-grape  producing  countries  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  Orient,  in  which  case  we  can  compete 
in  price  and  quality  with  the  wines  of  Europe,  pro- 
vided we  are  not  hampered  by  heavy  taxation  by  our 
own  government. 

Of  course  it  takes  time  to  change  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  a  nation,  but  by  giving  them  prooer  in- 
ducement, little  by  little  the  best  customs  will  come 
in  vogue.  The  mass  of  the  people  must  therefore 
not  only  be  given  good  sound  table  wine,  but  they 


must  be  enabled  to  procure  it  at  a  figure  within  their 
reach.  The  families  must  become  accustomed  to 
purchase  their  wine  by  the  demijohn  or  barrel  like 
they  do  in  other  wine-producing  countries,  thus  sav- 
ing the  enormous  cost  of  bottles,  labels  and  labor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  proposed  enormous 
tax  on  this  family  wine  is  added,  it  will  deprive 
our  people  of  the  use  of  that  health  giving  non- 
intoxicating  beverage,  and  we  will  fail  to  achieve 
that  great  blessing  that  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
all  the  good  people  of  our  country  desire  so  ardently 
to  achieve,  that  sobriety  which  prevails  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  other  wine-using 
countries  of  the  worl--',  so  highly  recommended  in 
the  book  above  Quoted  and  in  the  other  little  pam- 
phlet which  I  enclosed,  entitled  "The  Fisht  for  True 
Temperance,"  in  which  you  will  find  letters  from 
such  eminent  moral  teachers  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst  of  New  York,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Hon. 
Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Aopeals,  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Wheeler,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Rev,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  Maj.-Gen.  F.  C.  Grant,  Prof. 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  Prof.  G.  Grazzi-Soncini,  the 
great  writer,  Arthur  Brisbane  and  many  other  most 
eminent  men  of  the  world. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  when  this  great  im- 
portant matter  comes  before  you,  you  will  act  the 
same  as  your  great  predecessor,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
would  act  if  he  were  on  the  Presidential  chair  today, 
remembering  "that  no  nation  is  drunken  where  wine 
is  cheap  and  none  sober  where  dearness  of  wine 
substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  its  common  beverage," 
and  thus  assist  the  American  people  to  remove  from 
their  midst  the  baneful  vice  of  alcoholism,  in  a 
proper  manner  without  destroying  our  great  vine- 
yards and  without  depriving  the  American  people 
of  the  sacred  right  of  personal  Kberty,  and  become 
good,  strong,  contented,  happy,  temperate  peo^le, 
the  same  as  exist  in  the  other  great  wine-drinking 
countries  of  the  world,  and  by  so  doing,  you  will 
have  the  great  merit,  Mr.  President,  of  having 
started  a  proper  means  of  removing  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  greatest  curse  that  they  are  now 
affflicted  with — drunkenness — and  thus  receive  the 
approval  and  blessing  of  your  fellow  countrymen 
for  generations  to  come,  and  my  sincere  thanks. 

THE  GLORIOUS  ARGENTINE. 

(Continued  from  jiage  14) 
being  supreme.    No  race  course  may  duplicate  the 
sieht  that  one  sees  in  the  tribune  of  the  members  at 
Palermo. 

"The  active  Argentine  also  has  his  enjoyment  at 
the  regattas  on  the  Tigre  and  spends  his  time  at 
his  villa  at  the  seaside  resort  of  Mar  del  Plata,  which 
vies  in  social  brilliance  with  anything  of  its  kind. 

"His  love  of  children  is  marked  and  Argentine 
mothers  are  among  the  great  mothers  of  the  world. 

"There  is  also  the  new  southern  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca,  Rosario,  the  'Chicago  of  Argentina.'  the 
university  and  governmental  city  of  La  Plata,  one 
of  palatial  buildings,  and  many  others  of  interest. 
But  Buenos  Aires  overshadows.  When  will  the 
heart  of  Latin  civilization  pass  from  Paris  to  Buenos 
Aires? 

"The  social  and  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  history  of  successive  frontiers. 
Now  that  there  is  no  west  for  the  adventurous  North 
American  to  pioneer  and  develop,  he  must  turn  to 
the  south  for  activities  on  the  last  frontier." 
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The  Case  for  Prohibition 


One  time  a  man  stole  some  money  from  another 
man.  With  it  he  bought  houses  and  lands,  reared 
his  family  in  culture  and  refinement,  built  up  a  busi- 
ness and  gave  employment  to  men. 

Then,  after  years  had  elapsed,  the  other  man 
showed  up — with  his  family,  in  misery  and  want. 
And  he  put  up  a  fight  to  get  back  what  was  his. 

The  man  who  was  the  robber  didn't  dare  to 
say,  "I  am  right."  He  said,  "I  will  not  be  dis- 
possessed." And  all  those  associated  with  him — 
his  wife,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  with  all  their 
culture  and  refinement  and  religion,  stood  by  him, 
for  the  same  reason.  And  the  men  who  worked  for 
him  fought  on  his  side,  because  they  wanted  to  be 
secure  in  their  jobs.  And  even  the  lickspittle  who 
cleaned  his  shoes  on  the  street  corner  pulled  his  way, 
not  being  assured  of  the  patronage  of  the  rightful 
owner,  and  figuring  that  a  dime  in  his  pocket  was 
worth  more  than  one  in  his  head. 

And  many  disinterested,  unthinking  outsiders, 
thinking  of  the  number  of  people  who  would  lose 
their  jobs  when  the  property  changed  hands,  looked 
with  disfavor  on  an  exact  interpretation  of  justice  in 
the  matter,  and  actually  convinced  themselves  that  al- 
though the  crime  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  was  to  be 
regretted,  it  was  now  too  late  to  rectify  it. 

But  the  judge  in  the  case  returned  the  wealth  to 
the  rightful  owner  and  punished  the  thief. 

Now,  in  this  state  there  is  a  great  industry,  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars — the  liquor  industry.  And 
as  its  foundation  it  has  the  fact  that  human  beings 
use  intoxicants. 

They  have  used  them  as  far  back  as  mankind 
has  any  record  of  his  own  actions.  And  the  pro- 
hibition of  today  is  but  the  outcome  of  the  ex- 
perience of  ages. 

Man  drank  and  looked  upon  his  brother  drinking. 
And  he  saw  the  crimes  that  were  committed,  and  he 
went  about  shrieking  to  his  fellow  beings,  "Look  at 
him!    Look  at  him!    He  is  drunk!" 

It  was  this  wild-eyed,  far-seeing,  horriSed  minority 
who  conceived  of  the  idea  of  abstinence,  who  taught 
science  the  truths  about  alcohol,  and  who  forced  re- 
deeming, refining  customs  of  temperance  on  civilized 
society. 

But  the  multitude  seized  upon  the  culprit,  and 
stoned  him  or  beat  him  or  jailed  him  or  hanged  him. 
And  those  who  knew  stood  by  aghast.  No  one 
said  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  not  drink."  They  didn't 
take  away  his  "personal  liberty."  They  took  away 
his  life. 

No  one  need  say  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  not  drink." 
That  law  doesn't  work.  The  church  made  that 
law,  the  police  judge  made  that  law,  his  wife  made 
it,  his  own  conscience  made  it.  He  knows  no  law. 
Alcohol  is  his  master. 

He  is  no  longer  a  free  moral  agent.  Alcohol  has 
robbed  him  of  his  "personal  liberty." 

And  shall  those  other  members  of  the  community, 
those  "moderate  drinkers,"  who  are  "masters  of  their 
wills" — shall  they  go  on  procreating  because  of 
their  own  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  human  beings 
to  be  placed  in  that  same  extreme  category  of 
degradation  ? 

•  No  one  proposes  the  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  drink." 
Man  has  said  though,  "You  shall  not  make  or  sell 
this  poison." 


By  Jane  Street 

Society  has  stepped  forward  into  an  age  of  in- 
dustrialism and  commercialism.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  prohibition  becomes  possible,  because  of  the 
centralized  way  in  which  the  world's  work  is  done 
which  enables  him  to  control  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  runs  his  head,  with  all 
its  wisdom,  right  up  into  a  mountain  of  money,  with 
its  influence  reaching  out  into  politics,  schools,  art, 
churches  and  commerce. 

And  if  this  great,  powerful,  commercial  institu- 
tion— the  liquor  industry — truly  has  as  its  foundation 
the  fact  that  human  beings  choose  to  drink  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  then  all  the  rest  of  its  structure,  its  body, 
its  basement,  its  topmost  roof  are  but  a  monument  to 
man's  thralldom  to  a  Vice  he  would  escape  if  Greed 
would  permit  him. 

The  "Drys"  don't  fight  Appetite.  They  did  that 
in  the  dark  a^es,  when  man  was  ignorant  and  stupid. 
He  can  read  now,  and  think  and  reason.  They 
fight  the  Greed  that  would  rob  him  of  his  ability  to 
reason. 

Society  has  made  no  provision  for  the  care  or 
redemption  of  that  wreck  of  humanity  known  as  the 
hopeless  drunkard.  His  only  usefulness  consists  in 
augmenting  the  coffers  of  the  liquor  industry,  thus 
adding  stamina  to  our  commercial  and  social  life 
and  respectability  to  the  state. 

And  that  man,  or  woman,  who  is  not  a  hopeless 
drunkard,  but  who  struggles  against  his  appetite, 
knows  no  house  of  refuge  from  the  allurement  of 
drink.  It  beckons  to  him  from  all  sides.  He  sees 
it  in  the  papers,  he  sees  it  in  the  restaurants,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  stores,  on  sign  boards  out  in  the  open 
country. 

If  drunkenness  Vvas  the  seed  from  which  the 
liquor  traffic  grew,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  the 
fruit  that  falls  from  its  branches.  To  kill  that  fruit, 
we  must  kill  the  tree.  It  is  no  longer  an  effect.  It 
has  become  a  carse. 

This  is  the  injustice  we  ask  you  to  abolish.  This 
is  the  crime  we  ask  you  to  decry.  ' 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  piled 
up,  the  payment  received  for  degradation  and  misery 
and  sorrow.  And  it  is  being  used  to  bring  in  more 
money  from  degradation  and  misery  and  sorrow. 

And  those  who  are  making  the  fight  for  those 
millions  don't  dare  to  say,  "We  are  right."  They 
say,  "We  will  not  be  dispossessed." 

And  all  those  connected  with  the  business  stand 
by  them,  no  matter  what  their  religion,  or  culture, 
or  social  standing  may  be. 

The  people  who  work  in  the  liquor  industry 
stand  on  their  side  of  the  fight.  They  want  to 
keep  the  jobs  they  are  now  assured  of.  They  don't 
consider  that  when  this  money  is  turned  into  other 
channels,  with  a  new  demand  for  the  necessities 
of  life  to  supply  when  the  drinker's  brain  is  clear 
and  his  pocket  full,  that  with  the  abolition  of  the 
legalized  liquor  traffic  they  can  engage  in  more 
lucrative  employment. 

No.  They  get  a  parade  and  they  tie  hops  and 
grapes  on  strings  and  sticks  and  march  down  the 
streets  (Sacramento  Labor  Day  Parade)  and  ask 
the  people  to  vote  "Wet," — when  everyone  who 
saw  those  hops  knows  that  there  are  men  in  jail 
now  and  that  men  were  tortured  and  killed  be- 
cause the  hsppickers  dared  to  ask,  among  other 
things,  for  water  to  drink  when  they  picked  hops 


in  the  hot  sun  at  about  1  30  degrees  at  starvation 
wages!    But  a  good  slave  stands  by  his  master. 

And  the  lickspittle  of  a  business  man  pulls  that 
way,  not  seeing  far  enough  yet  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  capital  that,  after  the  death  of  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic,  will  flow  into  other  veins. 

And  you,  whoever  you  are  who  read  this,  which 
side  are  you  on?  What  interest  have  you  in  their 
fight?  Will  you  stand  for  humanity?  Will  you 
vote  for  the  rights  of  man?  Will  you  vote  against 
the  Greed  that  makes  slaves  and  beasts  of  human 
beings? 

You  are  the  judge  in  this  fight.  We  don't  ask 
you  to  punish  the  offender.  We  don't  ask  you  to 
return  that  which  they  have  taken  and  for  which 
they  have  given  worse  than  nothing  in  return. 

Just  put  a  stop  to  this  crime  that  goes  on  day 
after  day.  Put  a  stop  to  their  crime  of  turning 
living,  breathing  human  beings  into  drunkards, 
criminals,  imbeciles,  deformities  and  lunatics,  for 
the  sake  of  dollars. 


A  Call  for  a  Great  .Artist 

As  seen  by  the  New  York  Times: 

"There  is  to  be  a  statue  of  the  Pioneer  Mother 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco 
if  an  artist  can  be  found  who  can  depict  an  ideal 
of  this  symbolical  personage  sufficiently  poetical, 
vigorous  and  inspiring  to  satisfy  the  grandchildren 
of  the  pioneer  women.  This  is  going  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult job.  A  model  of  a  statue  of  an  Eastern  artist 
lately  exhibited  in  San  Francisco  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest  because  the  figure  is  draped  in  an 
Indian  garment  and  resembles  a  Comanche  squaw. 
That  surely  does  not  typify  the  Pioneer  Mother  of 
Pacific  civilization.  The  protest  is  quite  under- 
standable. We  can  imagine  a  modern  realistic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which  might  not  be  ineffective. 
The  plainly  dressed  woman,  her  sunbonnet  falling 
backward  upon  her  shoulders,  or  hanging  by  strings 
from  one  of  her  arms,  standing  by  a  tree  stump  and 
gazing  into  the  future  with  a  vision  half  prophetic, 
half  foreboding,  might  charm  by  its  humanity  and 
its  pathos. 

"But  probably  the  women  of  California  demand 
a  more  heroic  treatment  of  the  idea  of  the  Pioneer 
Mother.  The  combination  of  classic  dignity  with 
the  romantic  spirit  may  be  essential.  A  classical 
sculptor  would  not  have  bothered  himself  about  the 
drapery  with  so  large  and  symbolical  a  subject  to 
treat.  But  a  nude  or  even  a  partly  nude  Pioneer 
Mother  will  never  suit  Western  America.  The 
printcloths  and  homespuns  of  our  ancestors  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  graceful  draping.  I  he  touch  of 
savagery  imparted  by  using  the  garment  of  the 
squaw  is  utterly  out  of  place.  In  fact  the  Pioneer 
Mother  ideal  is  one  to  be  taken  up  by  a  sculptor  of 
unmistakable  genius  who  can  feel  its  force,  and 
appreciate  its  inherent  beauty,  or  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether. There  is  a  call  for  a  great  artist.  Will  it  be 
answered?" 

Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco, 
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As  befits  the  thoughtful  woman's  mood  while  a 
terrific  war  is  in  progress,  the  Club  Woman  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  little  more  sedate  and  a  little  more  kindly 
in  her  industries  than  usual.  Not  that  the  Club 
Woman  ever  lacks  in  these  good  impulses,  but  she 
IS  this  fall  more  inclined  to  take  up  those  topics  which 
have  to  do  with  big  human  interests  than  heretofore. 

The  Christmas  ship,  the  Girl'  Welfare  Work 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Affiliated  Societies 
Work  for  the  various  interests  connected  with  the 
Exposition  and  organizations  to  boom  the  cotton 
market  in  times  of  stress,  all  these  and  kindred  topics 
are  absorbing  her  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
club  activities  which  have  to  do  more  particularly 
with  her  own  culture  or  her  own  amusement. 

California  is  no  exception  in  this  respect.  All 
over  the  United  States,  wherever  any  part  of  the 
million  membership  of  the  General  Federation  is  liv- 
ing its  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  the  same 
sweeter  task  is  taking  the  attention  of  the  club 
woman.  It  is  a  good  sign  and  presages  a  newer 
and  finer  womanhood  on  this  side  of  the  broad 
oceans  that  will  help  with  that  love  and  that  mother- 
ing which  has  always  been  the  saving  grace  of  the 
old  earth,  when  it  has  seethed  in  human  blood  and 
been  rent  and  torn  with  human  instruments  of  de- 
struction and  annihilation.  Women  have  bound  up 
the  wounds  and  kissed  the  dying  lips  for  the  sake  of 
motherhood  and  have  thus  conserved  humanity  for 
another  slaughter.  Albeit  war  is  not  I'.ke  it  was. 
Have  you  noticed  how  everyone  apologizes  instead 
of  eulogizes?  All  club  work  is  in  accord  with  this 
spirit. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Association  opened  its 
club  year  at  Sequoia  by  a  social,  with  Miss  Ina 
Coolbrith  in  the  chair.  The  reception  was  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  family  party  than  of  a  formal  club 
receplion,  so  delighted  were  the  members  and  their 
friends  to  greet  Miss  Coolbrith  as  their  president  for 
the  Fair  year.  For  four  years  the  Press  Association 
have  looked  forward  to  this  distinction,  as  they  vir- 
tually elected  her  their  president  for  this  year  when 
the  Fair  was  first  suggested.  A  spirit  of  friendship 
and  harmony  and  informality  was  in  the  atmosphere 
as  they  showered  welcomes  on  the  president  they  love 
so  well.  I  he  program  for  the  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows: Vocal  solos  by  Miss  Beatrice  Becker,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Becker;  tenor  solo  by 
Foster  Krake,  accompanied  by  J.  G.  Jacobson;  an 
address,  "Woman  Before  the  Law,"  by  Mr.  Thos. 
F.  Prendergast.  Mrs.  Chas.  Smith,  of  the  chair- 
man program,  was  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
program,  which  was  so  beautifully  rendered  by 
those  participating.  She  was  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  the  executive  board.  Following  the  pro- 
gram, tea  was  served  while  the  summer  trips  en- 
joyed by  the  various  members  were  discussed. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
at  its  meeting  last  month  presented  as  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  its  programme,  a  story  written  by 
one  of  its  members. 

*     *  * 

The  Philomath  Club  at  its  meeting  last  month 
enjoyed  an  interesting  talk  by  Mrs.  Bert  Schlesinger 
on  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Childhood."  I  he 
lights  were  represented  by  a  cjuartet  of  four  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  are  members  of  the  club  and 
whose  proficiency  on  the  piano,  violin  and  viola  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  audience.  Fhe 
shadows  were  represented  by  Miss  Alice  Coleman 


in  the  reading  of  "  I  he  Product  of  the  Mill,"  a 
drama  in  which  the  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  little 
children  who  produce  wealth  that  others  may  bene- 
fit, was  strong  and  convincing. 

The  Denman  Club  at  their  meeting  last  month 
heard  an  interesting  talk  by  Mrs.  K.  B.  Childs, 
who  returned  from  Europe  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Her  subject  was  on  Europe  as 
it  appeared  in  peace,  including  the  countries  of 
France,  Switzerland,  England  and  Italy.  Two 
songs  by  Miss  Phillis  Scharff  completed  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Woman's  Club  Building  Association  held  a 
meeting  last  month  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  to  con- 
sider the  project  of  housing  all  the  women's  clubs 
of  ihe  city  under  a  common  roof.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Gurnsky  presented  the  details  of  the  proposition, 
which  is  backed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  city.  Such  backing  will  become  an  ad- 
visory board  as  the  plans  progress. 

*  *  ¥ 

The  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League  at  one  of  their  meetings  last  month  enjoyed 
a  talk  by  Mrs.  Pechin,  principal  of  the  Jean  Parker 
School,  on  "The  Immigrant  Child."  Mrs.  Pechin 
reminded  the  audience  of  the  debt  that  this  coun- 
try owes  to  the  immigrant  child  since  it  is  from 
such  children  that  most  Americans  are  desceuded. 
F.  M.  Andreani,  the  Italian  Consul,  also  talked  on 
this  same  subject. 

A  series  of  free,  public  lectures  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Joint  Survey  of  the  Colleeiate  Alunnae 
Association  and  the  San  Francisco  Center.  These 
meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock  at  the  San  Francisco  Center's  headquar- 
ters. October  15,  the  subject  will  be  "The  Re- 
tarded Child,"  Mr.  Addicott,  principal  of  the 
Polytechnical  High  School,  and  Lewis  Terman,  of 
the  Deoartment  of  Education  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. October  22,  Mrs.  Flervey  Hicks,  Director 
of  the  Study  Laboratory,  Oakland,  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
Lucas  of  the  University  Hosoital  will  discuss  "The 
Sub-Normal  Child."  October  29,  Dr.  Samuel 
Langer  of  the  Pacific  Hebrew  Orohan  Asylum,  will 
give  an  address  on  "The  Efficiency  of  the  Child 
Leaving  School  at  14-16  Years." 

*  *  * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  met  in 
Salt  Lake  City  this  month.  Miss  Lutie  Stearns  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  chairman  of  the  literature  and  li- 
brary extension  of  the  general  federation,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. 

The  Current  Events  and  Current  Literature  Sec- 
tion of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Club  were  entertained 
by  an  address  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Snyder  on  "The  Pres- 
ent Status  of  the  Health  Department  of  Salt  Lake 
County,"  at  their  meeting  this  month. 

The  Monday  Night  Club  at  one  of  their  meetings 
this  month  heard  an  account  of  the  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Chicago  in  June. 

The  Dramatic  Section  of  the  Ladies'  Literary 
Club  at  a  meeting  this  month  heard  an  interesting 
talk  by  Prof.  L.  L.  Butler  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
on  "The  Drama  and  Dramatic  Construction." 


LOS  ANGELES  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  Friday  Morning  Club  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  year  at  their  new  club  house.  The  program 
was  devoted  to  the  president  and  chairman  of  com- 
mittees. October  16,  "California  and  the  Nation" 
will  be  discussed  by  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  James  D. 
Phelan  and  Francis  J.  Heney;  October  23,  Prof. 
Arthur  W.  Pope  will  give  a  lecture  on  "Plato's 
Views  of  Love  and  Beauty";  October  30,  Adolph 
I  andler  will  talk  on  the  instruments  of  his  orchestra 
and  what  they  mean  to  him.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  informal  luncheons  during  the  month  of  October, 
will  be  Mr.  George  Whitnell  and  Mr.  S.  G. 
Graham,  who  will  discuss  educational  and  civic  sub- 
jects. 

¥     *  * 

1  he  Woman's  City  Club  will  devote  its  meetings 
during  the  month  of  October  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislative  measures  to  come  before  the  Elec- 
torate this  November.  Estelle  Lawton  Lindsey, 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  from  the  Sixty-lirst  Dis- 
trict, will  have  charge  of  the  discussion  of  the  Red 
Light  Abatement  Act. 

*  *  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Audubon  Society  held  a  busi- 
ness meeting  at  the  Hotel  Clark  this  month.  They 
discussed  and  perfected  plans  for  the  education  of 
children  to  an  intelligent  joy  in  wild  life  unmolested, 
and  decided  upon  active  measures  for  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  voters  of  the  state  for  the  Flint-Carey 

Non-Sale-of-Game  Bill. 

*  * 

The  Ruskin  Art  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Geo.  Sinbaugh,  will  devote  the  year  to  the 
study  of  French  Art  during  the  period  from  I  789 
to  the  present  date.  All  influences  social,  political 
and  religious  will  be  discussed.  The  month  of  May, 
1915,  will  be  devoted  to  the  symbolist  movement  in 
painting,  post-impressionists,  cubists  and  futurists, 
and  the  influences  responsible  for  these  schools. 

The  Ebell  Club  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  year 
this  month.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bartlett,  president,  ad- 
dressed the  club  on  "Ideas  and  Ideals."  Monday, 
October  12,  Mary  Woolman,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  organizer  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
of  New  \  ork  City,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  New  \'ork  City  Board  of  Education,  will  dis- 
cuss "Woman  as  a  Consumer."  October  19,  Mrs. 
S.  K.  Eldrige,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Quinn  Stark, 
dramatic  reader,  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts."    October  26,  the  club 

will  celebrate  its  twentieth  birthday  anniversary. 

*  *  ¥ 

The  Pasadena  Shakespeare  Club  has  outlined  an 
unusually  fine  course  of  study  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  literary  clubs  in 
California. 

¥       ¥  ¥ 

The  Kate  Galpin  Tucker  Shakespeare  Classes 
will  begin  their  year's  work  this  month  with  Mrs. 

Warren  Fishburn  as  director  of  study. 

*  *  * 

The  Saturday  Afternoon  Club  held  its  first  yearly 
meeting  last  month.  Mrs.  I.  F.  Stout,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  club,  was  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
year's  work. 

•Y-     ¥  f- 

The  Matinee  Musical  Club  celebrated  its  sixth 
anniversary  this  month  in  the  reception  rooms  of 
Trinity  Auditorium. 
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SAN  DIEGO  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  San  Diego  Shakespeare  Club  held  a  meeting 
this  month,  when  John  Lane  Connor  delivered  an 
address. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Dramatic  League  held  its  first  yearly  meeting 
this  month.  Bernard  Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman" 
was  read  by  John  Lane  Connor.  This  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  play  and  the  reading  of  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Angel  of  the  Prayers,"  which 
was  written  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  club. 

PORTLAND  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Portland  Woman's  Club  held  their  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year  this  month.  It  was  president's  day  and 
the  social  side  prevailed.  Several  musical  numbers 
were  given  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gorman  and  Mrs. 
Fay  Huntington. 

The  Corriente  Club  held  a  meeting  last  month 
and  the  members  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gram. A  poem  entitled  "The  Beginning"  was  read 
by  one  of  the  members,  after  which  vocal  solos  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Miss  Fowle,  and  an  in- 
teresting talk  by  Anne  Shannon  Monroe  were  given. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  held  their 
regular  meeting  this  month,  when  Prof.  George 
Rebec  of  the  University  of  Oregon  talked  on  "The 
Present  Situation  in  Europe." 

¥  V 

The  Progress  Club  held  its  first  yearly  meeting 
this  month  and  decided  on  the  study  of  Spain, 
fro.-n  an  historical,  literary,  artistic  and  musical 
standpoint,  for  the  season's  work. 

^-  * 

The  State  Federation  Convention  will  be  held  in 
Eugene  this  month.  As  this  is  not  the  time  for 
elections,  politics  will  be  discussed  and  addresses 
given  by  prominent  speakers,  with  social  entertain- 
ments as  side  issues. 

*  ¥  y- 

SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  Federated  Clubs  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  were 
guests  of  the  Washington  Art  Association  this  month 
and  a  collection  of  prints  owned  by  Mr.  Chalivat  of 
Tacoma  were  shown.  Mrs.  G.  L.  Berg  gave  an 
interesting  talk  about  the  paintings  in  the  gallery. 

S(.         ^  if, 

The  Seattle  Woman's  Club,  Art  and  Travel  De- 
partment, held  their  meeting  this  month  and  decided 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  "Art  of  Spain  and' 
France  "  for  this  season. 

*  * 

The  Progressive  Thought  Club  held  a  meeting 
last  month  at  their  club  house  and  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  that  the  club  members  appear  in  cotton 
dresses  at  the  next  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  their  desire  to  encourage  the  support 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States.  Solos 
were  given  by  different  members  and  the  address  of 
the  afternoon  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Tucker, 
entitled  "The  Planets  as  an  Agency  in  Evolution." 
¥  * 

The  Classic  Culture  Club  met  this  month  and 
Mr.  Geo.  McClellan  gave  an  address  on  "  I  he 
European  War  and  the  Peace  Movement." 

*  H-  H- 

The  Central  Mission  Study  Club  held  an  open 
meeting  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Professor  Meany  of 
the  University  of  Washington  gave  an  address  on 
"The  American  Indian." 


SAN  MATEO  NOTES. 

The  Burlingame  Club  celebrated  its  first  social 
day  of  the  season  during  the  past  month,  with  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Shfer  and  Miss  Jessica  Briggs  as  the  principal 
speakers.  Miss  Briggs  told  of  her  impressions  of  the 
Biennial  and  Mrs.  Slifer  recounted  her  recent  trip  to 
Alaska.  Both  ladies  are  interesting  speakers  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  and  who  is  also  the  member 
of  a  local  church  choir,  rendered  a  vocal  solo  to  the 
delight  of  everybody.  There  are  several  talented 
musicians  in  the  Burlingame  Club,  and  the  programs 
are  always  eagerly  anticipated.  Mrs.  John  M. 
Vickerson  presided. 

Before  this  number  is  issued,  San  Mateo  Wo- 
man's Club  will  have  enjoyed  its  garden  fete,  held 
in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  A.  P.  Giannini,  a  member  of 
ihe  club,  who  offered  her  home  for  the  affair.  It  was 
to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Building  Fund  of 
the  club.  Mrs.  Mas  Lifting,  the  new  and  popular 
president  of  the  club,  was  promised  much  assistance 
by  her  members  and  also  members  of  other  clubs  in 
the  county. 

*  *  * 

DENVER  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Denver  Branch  of  the  National  Housewives' 
League  held  a  meeting  last  month,  when  Mayor 
Perkins  spoke  on  the  "Co-operation  of  the  City  with 
the  Work  Und  ertaken  by  the  Housewives'  League." 

The  Colorado  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  hold 
their  twentieth  annual  convention  this  month  at  Gree- 
ley. An  important  part  of  the  program  will  be  talks 
on  child  welfare.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Fish  will  speak  on 
"New  Education,"  and  Professor  Mooney  of  the 
State  Teachers'  College,  will  talk  on  "Parental  Effi- 
ciency." Mrs.  John  G.  Sherman  will  speak  on 
"Colorado's  Opportunity,"  and  Mrs.  Lutie  E. 
Stearns  of  Milwaukee  will  take  for  her  topic  "The 
Woman  on  the  Farm." 

The  Round  Table  Club  met  this  month,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Clarke  giving  current  events  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Smith  reading  a  paoer  on  "The  Vedas;  What  India 
Has  Taught  Us." 

NEW  YORK  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  United  States  have  prepared  an  open 
letter  to  women  of  Belgium  to  which  they  desire  to 
secure  as  many  signatures  of  sympathizing  women 
as  possible,  each  person  signing  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute twenty-five  cents.  1  his  wiJI  then  be  for- 
warded to  the  Queen  of  Belgium. 

Fhe  Legislative  League  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  when  the  war  situation  in  Europe 
was  discussed  and  a  short  address  made  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  Slack.  George  Sterling  read 
a  number  of  his  war  poems. 

The  Professional  Woman's  League  held  a 
monthly  reception,  when  the  guest  of  honor  was 
Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection, who  delivered  an  address.  The  musical  pro- 
gram included  a  tenor  solo  by  Louise  Burke,  a  cello 
solo  by  Helen  Scholder,  and  a  soprano  solo  by  Ella 
Courts. 

The  State  Democratic  Forum  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Astor.  At  the  first  meeting,  john  Keller 
of  the  National  Democratic  Club  was  guest  of  honor 
and  gave  a  talk  on  "How  Women  May  Be  Useful 

to  the  Democratic  Party." 

*  *  * 

BOSTON  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  Brighthelmstone  Club  held  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year  this  month.     The  program  included  a 
reading  of  "Lady  Windemere's  Fan,"  by  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Kidder. 

The  Women's  City  Club  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset  when  Jane  Addams  addressed  the 
club. 


CHICAGO  CLUB  NOTES. 

I  he  Arche  Club  opened  its  twenty-sixth  season 
last  month.  Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter  spoke  on 
"Civic  Music,"  and  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Allison  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  "Parks  and  Playgrounds." 

The  Illinois  Woman's  Press  Association  held  a 
disarmament  meeting  at  Fullerton  Hall.  Pive  min- 
ute talks  were  given  by  a  number  of  prominent  men 
and  women,  including  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Chicago 
Peace  Society;  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.    Ella  Flagg  ^  oung  spoke  on  "War." 

The  Woman's  Musical  Club  held  its  opening 
meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  The  artists  were 
Marie  Corlew  Schmidt,  Georgia  Kober  and  Marie 
Ludwig. 

Fhe  Chicago  Woman's  Club  met  last  month,  and 
Dr.  Chas.  Zueblin  of  Boston  spoke  on  "  I  he  New 
Civic  Spirit." 


SOME  EXISTING  EVILS  IN  CLUBS. 
By  Mrs.  Finlay  Cook,  Burlingame  Club. 

Thefe  is  no  club  so  well  organized,  no  social 
order  so  exclusive,  no  fraternal  organization  so  high- 
principled,  no  corporation  so  wealthy  or  influential, 
but  there  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  creep  into  it 
some  element  of  discord  to  set  it  tottering  upon  its 
foundations.  This  element  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
spicable of  human  vices.    Its  name  is  jealousy. 

Organizers  of  women's  clubs  are  usually  persons 
of  strong  personality  and  dominating  mentality.  Ex- 
perience in  handling  club  affairs  enhances  these  gifts. 
Lay  members,  through  diffidence,  laziness  or  in- 
difference, permit  club  management  to  be  carried  on 
by  these  more  powerful  few — powerful  because  of 
finer  mental  attainments  and  greater  executive  ability. 

But  these  members  do  not  permit  the  management 
to  travel  easily  along  a  flowery  lane.  Brambles  of 
criticism  are  sown  to  tear  and  blight;  stones  of  un- 
just and  unkind  criticism  are  thrown  into  the  path, 
halting  the  clear  trend  of  effort.  Envy  unsheaths 
its  claws;  malice  thrusts  out  a  forked  tongue. 

Is  there  ever  a  nomination  or  election  that  takes 
place  without  contention?  A  look,  a  lifting  of  the 
eyebrow  when  some  name  is  mentioned,  a  shrug,  a 
whisper  of  damning  half-praise,  or  the  outspoken 
unsubstantiated  accusation — all  are  creatures  of 
jealousy  roused  to  slay,  and  the  victim,  if  any  fault 
she  has,  m.ay  be  guilty  of  none  greater  or  worse  than 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness. 

Another  vice  in  clubs  is  class  prejudice — an 
abomination  .in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  beings.  It  is 
a  regrettable  fact  that  distinctions  are  drawn. 

Dress  is  also  a  foolish  but  strong  factor  for  trouble  in 
the  sum  of  club  life.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  dress  well 
when  one  has  the  means,  the  taste  and  the  inclina- 
tion. It  is  hard,  however,  on  those  who  have  the 
taste  and  inclination,  but  lack  the  means.  And  there 
are  those  high-minded  ones  whom  dress  does  not 
worry — they  usually  have  the  means.  One,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  elegant  costuming,  for  this  value 
is  high,  and  having  the  means,  indulges  her  privilege. 
Another,  less  fortunate,  will  be  made  to  feel  the 
force  of  contrast. 

My  sisters,  let  us  strive  to  correct  these  errors.  A 
house  divided  against  itself  is  bound  to  fall.  Let  us 
speak  only  ol  the  good  we  see  in  others,  and  keep 
silent  about  what  we  may  not  approve,  and  what 
we  may  not  be  able  to  help.  Let  us  not  look  for 
the  mote  in  another's  eye,  lest  we  become  conscious 
of  the  beam  in  our  own.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the 
motto  of  our  copybook  days,  not  outworn  yet,  thank 
God,  the  Golden  Rule,  that  highest  and  purest  of 
creeds,  and  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  over  one  an- 
other's shortcomings  throw  the  great  mantle  of 
charity,  which  is  greater  than  faith  or  hope — which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 
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San  Francisco  District  Federation  Notes 


On  Saturday  1  2th,  Mrs.  Percy  King,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  District,  visited  Pacific  Grove 
in  the  interest  of  the  convention  to  be  held  in  that 
town  the  latter  part  of  October.  Mrs.  King  had  re- 
quested Mrs.  Daniel  Freeman,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  club  women 
of  the  county  to  learn  what  would  be  offered  the 
visitors.  The  presidents  of  the  various  clubs,  with  a 
number  of  their  members,  attended  the  meeting, 
with  the  result  that  the  Pacific  Grove  Civic  Club 
was  elected  hostess  for  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
to  be  given  on  the  opening  evening;  the  Monterey 
Club,  the  Wanderers'  Clubs  of  Salinas,  the  Salinas 
Civics  Clul>  and  the  Muricata  Club  of  Pacific  Grove 
acting  as  hostesses  on  other  occasions  during  the 
convention. 

A  splendid  program  was  presented  for  the  ap- 
proval of  all,  and  Mrs.  King  announced  that  many 
noted  women  will  attend,  among  them  being  Mrs. 
Robert  Burdette,  wife  of  the  lecturer. 

The  Methodist  Church  will  be  the  meeting  place 
for  business  sessions,  and  the  club  rooms  of  the 
Civic  Club  will  be  open  for  all  social  affairs. 

The  Pacific  Grove  Hotel  will  make  most  favorable 
rates  for  the  convention  visitors,  and  many  will  go 
to  Del  Monte.  A  large  number  of  rooms  will  be 
for  rent,  and  information  will  be  found  concerning 
same  in  Mrs.  King's  "Convention  Call,"  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  president  of  the  Pacific  Grove 
Club,  has  announced  the  following  committees  to  act 
with  her  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors: 

Bureau  of  Information  and  Rooms:  Miss  Etta  B, 
Lloyd,  Pacific  Grove;  Excursions,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Bullene;  Badges,  Mrs.  W.  Hoffman;  Decorations, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Brown;  Trains,  Mrs.  J.  Chase;  Hotels. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pell;  Cottages,  Miss  Abbie  Biggar. 
Pacific  Grove. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Daniel  Freeman,  or  to  Miss  Etta  B.  Lloyd,  Pacific 
Grove. 

Now  that  Mrs.  J.  H.  Andreasen.  chairman  of 
Civics  in  the  San  Francisco  District,  has  started  the 
work  of  beautifying  for  1915.  interest  in  her  home 
town  is  stirrmg.  Work  has  commenced  on  the 
flower  gardens  of  Salinas,  and  the  first  action  of  the 
club  was  an  effort  to  secure  a  good  recipe  for  the 
eradication  of  the  "dandelion  pest,"  and  Mrs. 
Andreasen  has  sent  it  to  me  to  pass  along.  Here 
it  is: 

"To  each  gallon  of  water,  add  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Stir  thoroughly  and  let 
stand  six  hours.  A  cheap  sulphate  of  iron  for  this 
purpose  can  be  obtained  at  hardware  stores  for 
about  1 1/2  cents  per  pound." 

Here's  another — Break  off  the  root,  and  pour 
a  small  quantity  of  coal  oil  on  root.  I  am  assured 
that  it  will  not  harm  the  surrounding  grass.  I  am 
using  this  myself,  and  will  report  later. 

With  the  first  one,  Mrs.  Andreasen  tells  you  that 
if  the  dandelions  are  thick,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe 
to  spray  with  the  mixture,  and  it  will  not  hurt  the 
lawn. 

In  Salinas  Club,  the  slogan  is  "The  Dandelions 
Must  Go,"  and  as  they  mean  business,  and  Mrs. 
Andreasen  is  there  to  supervise  the  work,  the  poor 
old  dandelion  is  fated  to  go. 

The  Salinas  Club  will  work  to  make  their  town 
the  show  place  of  the  county,  but  they  will  have 
active  competitors  in  the  Monterey  and  Pacific 
Grove  Clubs,  the  latter  doing  much  beautifying 
getting  ready  for  their  visitors  next  month. 

El  Camino  Real  Association  of  California  is  en- 
deavoring to  have  El  Camino  Real,  the  old  historic 
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pathway  of  the  padres  and  pioneers,  marked  every 
mile  with  Mission  bell  signposts  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego  County.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  the  work  has  been  completed  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Santa  Barbara  County.  Those  in  San 
Francisco  County  have  already  been  placed,  and 
through  the  efforts  and  good  work  of  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Cumberson  of  Redwood  City  the  work  in  San 
Mateo  County  is  now  completed.  Mrs.  Cumberson 
secured  six  of  the  bells  by  appropriation  made  by 
the  supervisors  of  the  latter  county,  the  others  being 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  South  City.  Belmont, 
and  two  by  Mrs.  Richard  Callahan  of  Beresford 
and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith  of  San  Carlos.  The  two 
ladies  named  have  worked  constantly  with  Mrs. 
Cumberson  in  her  efforts  to  have  the  bells  placed  all 
through  San  Mateo  County,  and  are  now  doing 
what  is  possible  to  aid  in  the  work  of  securing  funds 
for  other  counties.  Santa  Clara  has  several  bells, 
and  the  association  hopes  to  have  nearly,  if  not  all, 
the  bells  in  position  by  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 
Mrs.  Cumberson,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  San 
Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Counties,  is  an  active 
clubwoman,  always  assisting  in  every  good  work 
in  her  town  and  county,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
particularly  active  in  her  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
Peace  in  the  San  Francisco  District.  (Not  to  make 
peace — just  to  "speak"  peace  to  the  clubs.)  Her 
talk  on  "peace"  at  the  San  Francisco  District  meet- 
ing last  year  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  convention, 
and  is  particularly  applicable  just  now.  She  has 
been  much  in  demand  lately,  her  fame  as  a  speaker 
having  spread  all  over  the  district.  Hear  her.  She 
is  just  fine. 

The  San  Francisco  District  Civic  chairman  is 
working  like  a  Trojan,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
the  members  of  her  district  recognize  her  efforts  by 
assisting  her  wherever  they  can.  She  is  one  of  the 
workers  of  the  State  (I  might  say — one  of  the 
wonderful  workers),  for  hers  is  always  the  new  idea. 
She  has  sent  the  following  to  the  papers  in  her 
county,  and  we  are  also  favored  with  a  copy.  This 
is  published  in  the  effort  to  interest  the  women  and 
children  in  civic  work: 

"Do  not  injure  in  any  way  any  tree,  shrub  or 
lawn. 

"Do  not  kill  or  injure  any  bird,  or  destroy  any 
bird's  nest,  nor  the  eggs,  nor  the  young. 

"Do  not  throw  or  sweep  into  the  streets,  alleys 
or  parks  any  paper,  fruit  skins  or  rubbish  of  any  kind, 
or  throw  any  of  these  things  upon  the  floor  of  any 
school  or  any  public  building.  (I  might  add.  when 
coming  from  the  postoffice  in  small  towns,  retain 
your  newspaper  wrappers  and  envelopes  until  you 
reach  your  homes.) 

"Do  not  cut  or  mark  in  any  way  fences,  poles, 
sidewalks  or  buildings  of  any  kind. 

"At  all  times  respect  the  property  of  others  as 
you  would  your  own.  Then  you  shall  become  good 
and  useful  citizens." 

The  Mothers'  Clubs  are  working  hard  for  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  this  season's  work,  and 
entertainments  are  prepared  in  some  of  the  clubs  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  secure 
playground  apparatus.  The  latest  club  to  provide 
such  an  entertainment  was  that  of  the  Bryant  School, 
when  the  president,  Mrs.  Chris  Zimmerman,  pro- 
vided the  refreshments.  She  had  baked  an  enormous 
cake,  decorated  with  four  candles,  signifying  the 
age  of  the  school.  Many  guests  attended  the  enter- 
tainment, which  was  really  a  birthday  party,  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  principal,  the  teachers  and 


school  children  of  the  Bryant  school.  Mrs.  Zim- 
merman is  doing  splendid  work  among  the  children 
and  receiving  much  assistance  from  the  teachers. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  George 
Murray  of  Eureka,  who  wrote  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  work  in  Humboldt.  They  are  in  the  midst 
of  their  preparations  for  the  carnival  to  take  place  in 
Eureka  the  latter  part  of  October.which  will  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  road  between  San  Francisco  and 
Humboldt  Counties.  A  three-day  festival  will  cele- 
brate the  event,  and  the  visitors  will  have  every  kind 
of  a  joy-ride  prepared  for  them.  Several  cars  have 
been  engaged  for  the  visitors,  who  will  make  the  first 
trip  over  the  road  and  take  part  in  the  general  re- 
joicing, and  a  splendid  time  is  insured.  Mrs.  Murray 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  club  work  in  her  county, 
and  is  assisting  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  event.  She  expressed  her  regret  because  of 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  King  could  not  have  visited  their 
county  before  the  Pacific  Grove  Convention,  and  also 
her  joy  in  the  anticipated  visit  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
Mrs.  DeNyse  on  October  1  6th. 

The  Northern  District,  C.  F.  W.  C,  with  Mrs. 

A.  F.  Jones  as  president,  has  just  issued  its  annual 
directory.  It  is  prepared  in  very  neat  form,  with  the 
motto  of  the  district,  "To  be — not  to  seem,"  on  the 
cover.  It  contains  the  list  of  clubs  in  the  Northern 
District,  with  the  same  data  as  appears  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  California  Federation.  Also  a  page  of 
general  information,  among  which  is  a  note  that  Mrs. 

B.  F.  Walton  has  presented  a  silver  loving  cup  to  the 
dislrict,  to  be  awarded  to  the  club  preparing  and 
presenting  the  best  musical  program  during  the  year. 
The  clubs  competing  for  the  cup  must  win  it  three 
times.  The  cup  was  won  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Yreka. 

The  directory  also  contains  a  set  of  by-laws.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  very  useful  booklet. 

The  Redwood  City  Club,  celebrating  its  opening 
day,  prepared  a  splendid  program,  inviting  the  club 
women  of  the  county,  as  well  as  many  from  about  the 
Bay.  Mrs.  A.  Finkler,  the  new  president,  is  pre- 
paring for  a  very  lively  year,  and  as  she  lives  some 
distance  from  town,  will  go  to  the  club  house  every 
day  with  regular  office  hours.  That  looks  like  good 
work,  and  we  predict  a  fine  year  for  her.  Mrs. 
Finkler  was  auditor  in  the  San  Francisco  District  last 
year,  and  is  known  as  a  very  active  worker.  She  has 
a  good  field  in  Redwood  City,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  club  following. 

The  Monday  Club  of  Oroville  is  doing  good  civic 
work  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Braden, 
continuing  the  work  commenced  by  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Kitrick  last  year.  The  latter  planned  several  enter- 
tainments last  year  which  netted  the  club  $500, 
which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  playground 
equipment  for  the  Oroville  Public  school.  Mrs. 
Kitrick  was  not  satisfied  with  the  local  ideas  of 
playground  equipment,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  visit  modern  and  up-to-date  playgrounds  in  the 
nearby  cities,  and  now  everything  has  been  secured 
that  will  serve  to  make  the  school  children  happy  and 
healthy. 

Tree  planting  also  occupied  the  civic  commit- 
tee under  Mrs.  Kitrick  and  will  be  continued  this 
year.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  club  to  plant  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  trees  on  either  side  of  the  main 
highway.  These  energetic  women  did  not  plant 
trees  and  then  forget  them,  but  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  supervisors,  who  consented 
to  care  for  them,  and  at  this  time  the  trees  are  in 
beautiful  condition  and  make  a  very  beautiful  shady 
highway.  Mrs.  Duncan  C.  McCallum  is  the  presi- 
dent of  this  active  club. 
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At  last  a  perfectly  fresh  and  sincere  note  has  been 
struck  in  a  book  for  girls  at  "the  Miss  Alcott  age." 

"The  Kind  Adventure,"  by  Stella  G.  S.  Perry, 
is  an  entire  change  from  the  mass  of  boarding  schools, 
athletics,  sentimentalities  and  allegories  with  which 
the  libraries  of  little  girls  are  filled. 

Mrs.  Perry  has  looked  at  life  with  the  eyes  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  and  has  filled  her  book  with  the  nat- 
uralness, vitality,  poetry  and  thrilling  interest  with 
which  that  age  observes  life. 

The  intense  joy  in  friendships,  the  love  of  out-of- 
doors,  the  fun  of  happy  family  relations,  the  adven- 
tures in  being  helpful  are  intermingled  in  this  book 
with  an  absorbing  double  mystery  that  holds  the 
young  reader — or  the  older  one,  for  that  matter — en- 
thralled until  the  delightful  surprise  at  the  end. 

"The  Kind  Adventure"  inspires  a  love  for  wild 
creatures  and  an  appreciation  of  nature.  Any  girl 
who  reads  it  must  absorb  also  a  finer  taste  in  art, 
literature  and  in  daily  intercourse. 

But  above  all  this  book  has  the  downright  truth 
and  wholesomeness  that  are  so  needed  in  this  artificial 
age. 

"I  always  remember  in  writing  for  the  young," 
says  Mrs.  Perry,  "the  great  advice  that  Charles  Dick- 
ens gave  to  all  writers:    'Never  condescend!' 

"I  try  to  give  at  least  as  much  care,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  in  style,  to  my  work  for  young  readers  as 
to  what  I  write  for  their  elders.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  need  fear  being  too  literary  for  children  or 
looking  too  frankly  at  the  life  one  is  depicting  for 
them.  For  they  have  the  true  insight  and  give  to 
earnestness  and  sincerity  in  what  they  read  a  response 
that  may  affect  their  whole  lives. 

"That  is  why  Miss  Alcott  is  as  well  beloved  to- 
day as  she  was  a  generation  ago.  She  respected  her 
audience.  Since  she  wrote,  the  customs  of  the  times 
have  changed,  but  the  fundamentals  of  girl-life  which 
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she  observed  and  interpreted  are  still  and  shall  for- 
ever be  interesting  to  girls. 

"Too  many  modern  books  concern  themselves 
more  with  what  their  little  characters  do  to  amuse 
themselves  than  they  do  with  what  their  little  charac- 
ters have  within  their  hearts." 

The  Frederick  Stokes  Company  have  made  "The 
Kind  Adventure"  the  companion  volume  to  "The 


Secret  Garden,"  by  Mrs.  Burnett.  Maria  Kirk, 
whose  beautiful  pictures  in  the  latter  work  were  so 
much  admired,  has  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  them 
in  this.  The  pictures  are  so  "woodsy"  that  one  can 
almost  smell  the  pines  and  hear  the  brooks. 

Stella  G.  S.  Perry  is  the  wife  of  George  Hough 
Perry,  Director  of  Exploitation  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  She  was  born  in 
Louisiana  and  educated  at  Barnard  College  in  New 
York,  in  and  near  which  city  she  has  lived  for  many 
years;  but  now  she  is  an  ardent  Californian  and  an 
avowed  lover  of  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  cleverest  books  of  verse-fiction  that 
we  have  seen  is  "The  Social  Rubyiat  of  a  Bud,"  by 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison  Willis,  elegantly  illustrated 
by  Elsie  A.  Harrison.  The  verse  suggests  the  Per- 
sian philosopher-poet  but  the  diction  is  decidedly 
modern,  with  an  abundance  of  satire.  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.  of  San  Francisco  are  the  publishers.  As  a 
gift  book  it  is  dainty  and  amusing.  The  following 
is  a  short  selection. 

"AFTER"  OMAR. 
By  Mrs.  Ambrose  Madison  Willis. 
The  Bud  of  Yesterday — this  season's  Rose — 
Her  sallow  cheek  incarnadines,  and  knows 
The  worth  of  smartly  dotted  veil,  through  which 
One  may  not  see  how  quite  passee  she  grows. 

Oh,  not  your  spangle  of  Existence  spend 
Upon  what  Secret  her  Good  Looks  depend — 
A  Hairpin  but  connects  the  False  and  True, 
And  the  Beauty  Doctor  is  her  constant  Friend. 

They  gad  and  gossip,  gush  and  rush  "to  meet" — 
"To   greet" — "to   dine" — and   then   with  tireless 
Feet 

They  Rag-Time  through  the  Night.    Some  Wine  of 
Life 

They  surely  drink  that  has  the  Cocktail  beat! 
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There  is  an  important  time  to  use  the  privilege 
of  being  non-partisan;  it  is  at  the  final  election. 

It  is  necessary,  under  existing  laws,  to  be  parti- 
san at  the  primaries,  but  to  interpret  the  term  "non- 
partisan" as  being  an  order  to  remain  away  from 
the  primary  that  the  balance  of  povver  may  be 
levied  at  the  final  election,  is  a  mistake. 

If  good  candidates  are  secured  at  the  primaries, 
the  final  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  guarantees  a 
representative  servant;  but  if  the  voter  fails  to  se- 
cure worthy  candidates,  he  is  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils. 

To  declare  oneself  "neutral"  in  politics  is  to  con- 
fess that  one's  education  is  defective  in  the  depart- 
ment of  principles. 

The  women  of  this  enfranchised  State  can  and 
should  stand  squarely  before  the  issues  that  con- 
cern the  people  and  deposit  an  intelligent  vote. 

You  cannot  name  a  woman  who  would  admit 
that  she  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  her 
club  or  federation  was  opposed  to  child  labor.  The 
record  is  clear. 

Yet  women  do  not  secure  the  record  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

They  depend  upon  campaign  literature  to  inform 
them,  and  so  adroitly  do  some  candidates  present 


By  Anna  Cleveland 

their  claims  that  we  support  at  Washington  men 
who  fail  to  register  a  protest  against  the  employ- 
ment of  children. 

It  behooves  the  women  to  take  as  their  guide  the 
record  of  the  votes  in  the  Legislature. 

These  records  are  public  property,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  either  State  or  national 
legislature  of  which  the  legislator  is  a  member. 

"Collier's  National  Weekly"  also  maintains  a 
bureau  of  information,  and  will  give  free  of  charge 
a  complete  list  of  votes  recorded  by  any  Represent- 
ative or  Senator  at  the  national  capital. 

If  it  be  the  "first  appearance"  of  a  candidate,  we 
have  the  right  to  a  definite  statement  of  his  position 
on  the  vital  measures;  this  statement  should  be  pub- 
lished over  the  signatures  of  a  committee  of  represent- 
ative men  and  women. 

The  most  notable  suffrage  event  of  the  summer 
season  was  the  conference  at  Marble  House,  the 
summer  home  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  At  that  conference  was  completed  the 
arrangements  to  defeat  candidates  opposed  to  suf- 
frage at  the  coming  election. 

"If  the  political  opinions  of  certain  of  our  op- 


ponents are  immovable,  at  least  they  themselves  are 
not,"  was  the  keynote  of  the  conference. 

The  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  announced  at  that 
time  a  "Black  List."  On  this  list  appear  the  names 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  who  were  opposed 
to  the  open  caucus,  to  the  various  bills  establishing 
the  children's  bureau,  and  to  the  bill  to  wipe  out 
"phossy  jaw,"  caused  by  the  use  of  white  phosphorus 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  The  subjects  here 
named  are  a  part  of  the  great  movement  for  hu- 
manitarian measures  which  all  women's  federations, 
both  State  and  national,  are  now  working  for,  and 
the  women  of  every  Congressional  district  can  be 
supplied  with  the  record  of  how  their  Congressmen 
voted  on  these  measures. 

It  is  absurd  to  retain  at  Washington  men  who 
fail  to  register  a  protest  against  the  employment  of 
children,  and  who  are  opposed  as  obviously  to  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  better  social  conditions. 

California  is  to  vote  on  forty-eight  propositions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  on  the  November  ballot. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  initiative  as  regarding  the  constitutional 
amendments,  it  is  agreed  that  the  referendum  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  2.5) 
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(This  is  a  little  human  interest  siory  of  what  one 
man  accomplished,  whose  vision  did  not  range  as 
far  as  Bouribooligah.  In  fact  his  vision  ranged 
no  farther  than  the  alleys  and  byways  of  his  be- 
loved city,  San  Francisco.  Here,  clustering  around 
his  feSt,  and  grippmg  his  great  big  heart-strings,  were 
large  numbers  of  little  boys,  mostly  homeless,  and 
either  fatherless  or  motherless,  and  certainly  penni- 
less. Many  of  them  were  not  attractive  nor  even 
cleanly.  They  were  not  romantic.  The  lady  or 
gentleman  with  the  far-off-gaze,  whose  inward  con- 
sciousness could  not  be  impressed  by  any  human 
entity  nearer  than  the  "Dark  Continent"  or  the  Far 
and  odiferous  Fast,  would  not,  of  course,  be  in- 
terested in  the  human  waste  that  called  insistently, 
if  silently,  to  the  man  that  made  this  little  story 
possible.  So  they  can  pass  it  by,  it  is  not  for  them. 
But.  there  are  others — praise  Allah!) 

It  was  fully  twenty-eight  years  ago  since  a  young 
priest,  poor  and  perhaps  lonely,  went  about  his 
duties  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  He  did 
those  duties  well,  as  other  young  priests  were  doing 
and  have  done.  He  would  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  received  his  reward,  led  a  quiet  and  respected 
life,  died  a  quiet  and  respected  death,  and  gone 
quietly  and  respectably  to  Heaven — we  suppose — 
and  been  quietly  and  respectably  forgotten  a  week 
after,  if  he  left  little  money  and  no  heirs.  But,  this 
young  priest  had  a  vision  and  it  led  him  into  a 
more  strenuous  life.  In  fact  it  led  him  into  a  mixup 
— you  might  say — with  the  lives  of  not  less  than 
14,850  homeless  boys  from  that  day  to  this;  and 
he  doesn't  look  a  bit  the  worse  for  wear — and  it 
is  quite  sure  that  he  will  never  be  respectably  for- 
gotten— in  the  heart  of  either  one  of  "His  Boys," 
nor  m  the  hearts  of  their  descendants  after  them. 

This  young  priest  is  the  Very  Rev.  Father  D.  O. 
Crowley,  head  of  the  Youths'  Directory,  Nineteenth 
and  Church  street,  San  Francisco,  California.  And 
he's  young  today,  as  young  as  "His  Boys,"  though 
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his  hair  is  white.  Psychology  would  tell  us  that  the 
love  of  these  I  4,850  boys,  of  all  creeds  and  colors 
has  kept  him  young — and  psychology  usually  tells 
the  truth.  However  that  may  be,  the  facts  are. 
Father  Crowley's  heart  was  so  touched  by  the 
hungry  eyes  and  ragged,  unkept  little  waifs  of  the 
streets  that  he  took  them  all  into  that  sanctuary  and 
found  it  grew  big  enough  to  shelter  them  all.  He 
never  drew  the  color  line,  but  he  grew  very  strict 
about  the  clothes-line,  and  the  consequence  is,  "His 
Boys"  are  a  credit  to  any  home  or  office  they  enter. 

And  his  beginning  for  the  great  institution  that  is 
now  known  as  The  Youths'  Directory,  and  the  im- 
mence  ranch  at  Rutherford  was  small  indeed.  When 
the  little  orphans  of  the  streets  first  aroused  his  pity 
he  went  to  the  Archbishop  and  confided  to  him  a 
little  of  the  scope  of  his  vision,  and  that  it  would 
take  money  to  carry  it  out.  The  Archbishop  said: 
"Well,  go  and  get  it!"  That  set  the  young  priest 
thinking,  and  as  his  faith  in  God  was  great,  he  lost 
no  time  in  trying.  The  first  man  he  appealed  to  was 
an  early-day  Californian,  Mr.  Preston  of  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Preston  had  just  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  lumber, 
and  was,  very  naturally,  in  a  bad  humor.  His 
reply  was,  "Well,  let  them  run  the  streets,  let  them 
land  in  jail!  I'm  not  responsible — I'm  not  their 
father!  Haven't  I  troubles  enough  of  my  own?  " 
But  Father  Crowley  pleaded  with  the  eloquence 
of  truth  and  the  zeal  of  love,  and  won  $20.00  from 
out  of  Mr.  Preston's  grouch.  Feeling  very  rich, 
he  went  and  deposited  this  sum  on  the  purchase  price 
of  a  large  old  house  which  was  long  for  sale,  on  the 
corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Howard.  He  felt 
very  fine — he  only  owed  on  "his  property" 
$6800.00— the  full  price  being  $7000.00.  Pretty 
soon  he  got  together  $1  7.50  more,  and  was  feeling 
like  a  good  imitation  of  a  Pittsburgh  millionaire,  when 
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Father  Crowley's  Boys  on  the  Rutherford  Farm 


another  young  priest  fell  sick,  and  fairly  drew  the 
$1  7.50  out  of  his  pockets. 

Then  the  last  straw  was  added  to  his  mortgaged 
poverty.  Into  his  large  and  penniless  house  came 
a  very  elegant  young  mother  in  tears,  leading  two 
beautiful  little  boys.  After  living  a  life  of  luxury, 
the  father  died  suddenly,  following  disastrous  spec- 
ulation on  the  stock  market,  and  all  three  were  with- 
out a  dollar.  The  young  mother  could  teach  music 
— if  she  could  find  anyone  who  could  pay — but  the 
children?  Well.  Father  Crowley  took  them  in, 
though  it  was  many  hours  before  he  was  able  to 
offer  them  supper.  But  their  grief  was  so  great  at 
parting  with  their  mother  that  they  did  not  seem  to 
miss  it.  That  was  the  beginning.  Now  it  would 
take  a  good  mathematician  to  figure  out  the  value 
of  the  estate  that  makes  a  home  for  the  wandering 
boys,  and  is  called  the  Youths'  Directory  and  the 
Rutherford  Farm. 

Every  year  at  least  550  boys  are  given  food, 
home  and  education  in  these  institutes,  without  one 
dollar  from  the  city,  county  or  state.  The  Home 
is  supported  entirely  on  voluntary  contributions. 
Every  boy  remains  in  the  Home  until  he  is  amply 
able  to  earn  his  own  living  in  whatever  his  chosen 
trade  and  profession  may  be.  Fhe  Father  guides 
them,  but  never  forces  them  to  adopt  a  means  of 
living  contrary  to  their  talents.  Although,  "Back  to 
the  Land,"  is  his  earnest  advice  to  all  who  have  a 
leaning  that  way.  For  his  belief  in  the  wonders  of 
California  land  is  infallible. 

So,  any  morning,  through  the  Summer — if  you 
get  up  early  enough — and  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  that  vicinity,  you  will  see  Father  Crowley 
and  "His  Boys"  (hundreds  of  them),  working  in 
the  vineyards.  Even  the  tiny  tots  are  given  an 
hour's  work  to  do  in  the  morning  before  they  start 
in  for  the  day's  fun.  fhis  is  vacation  time  for  the 
city  children,  and  they  spend  the  balance  of  the 
day  swimming,  climbing  trees  or  hills,  playing  ball 
or  any  other  sports  their 
fancy  leads  them  to.  A 
concert  in  the  evening  and 
a  prayer  service  and  they 
are  ready  for  the  happy 
sleep  of  care-free  childhood, 
having  supped  on  the  pur- 
est and  most  delicious  foods, 
which  grow  in  great  variety 
on  the  place. 

This  great  ranch  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Napa  River, 
where  fishing  and  swim- 
ming, in  secluded  nooks,  is 
a  never  ending  pleasure. 
Here  buildings  and  tents 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
military  camp  dropped 
down  amid  beautiful  vine- 
yards, surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque thickly  wooded 
hills  and  the  peace  of  God 
brooding  over  all. 

Here  scientific  training 
in  agriculture  is  given  to  the 
young  men  who  have  grad- 
uated into  this  class;  and 
many  of  them  have  gone  out 
into  other  countries  to  teach 
their  scientific  farming  where 
such  was  before  unknown. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  the 
Home  of  Silk  Culture  was 
established  by  Father  Crow- 
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ley,  and  very  quietly  a  great  industry  is  being 
developed.  Now  that  France  and  other  silk-grow- 
ing countries  are  unable  to  produce,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  value  of  this  branch. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  in  dollars  or  cents 
the  value  to  California  of  this  great  saving  of  what 
might  have  been  Human  Waste.  But,  meeting  the 
children  and  young  men  educated  by  this  grave 
priest,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  heart  and  soul 
and  brain  power  that  is  sent  out  into  an  all  too  cold 
world  to  clean  and  better  it  for  all  whom  they 
meet.  For,  from  the  smallest  to  the  biggest,  they 
have  the  stamp  of  intelligence,  cleanliness  and  good 
breeding  upon  them. 

And  Father  Crowley  receives  all  his  pay  in  the 
love  of  "His  Boys."  A  little  instance  of  this  was 
given  by  a  little  colored  boy  some  years  ago.  One 
day  during  examinations  at  school  the  teacher  asked: 
"Who  are  the  great  heroes  of  America,  boys?" 
Most  of  them  were  able  to  remember  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  there  they  stuck. 
The  little  colored  boy's  black  hand  was  raised, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  with  delight:  "De  am  anoder, 
an'  he  am  Father  Crowley."  he  called  out  with 
pride,  and  marched  to  the  head  of  the  class,  with- 
out a  trace  of  doubt.  That  boy  is  now  on  the  stage 
making  large  sums  of  money  by  simply  playing 
himself. 

Nearly  all  these  boys  had  a  sad  childhood 
through  one  misfortune  or  another,  but  the  saddest 
of  all  was  that  of  little  Ah  Fat.  When  Father 
Crowley  found  him  he  was  chained  to  the  floor, 
in  a  cellar  in  Chinatown.  The  reason  why  is  an- 
other story — or  perhaps,  two.  But  among  them 
was  the  grievous  fault — Ah  Fat  would  be  an 
American  boy.  He  would  talk  English,  and  he 
would  hide  his  queue  and  he  would  cut  it  off  if  he 
dared — and  he  dared  a  good  deal.  So  he  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  wild  animal.  For  the 
most  part  the  Youths'  Directory  was  as  Heaven  to 
him,  but  now  and  then  the  boys  would  tease  him 
so  he  would  fly  into  a  rage  and  make  his  way  to 
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A  VARIETY  IN  POLITICS. 
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proper  and  useful  proceeding.     And  the  rational 
thing  to  do  with  a  referendum  when  you  do  not  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  vote  "yes." 

It  is  quite  as  rational  to  vote  "no"  on  an  initiative 
which  you  do  not  understand,  for  the  initiative  has 
not  passed  the  Legislature.  The  presumptions  in  the 
case  of  a  referendum  are  in  favor  of  a  law  which  the 
Legislature  has  already  passed. 

Therefore,  on  the  four  referendum  propositions  on 
the  ballot — the  Blue  Sky  law,  the  Red  Light  Abate- 
ment act,  the  Water  Commission  bill,  and  the  Non- 
Sale  Game  law — the  proper  proceeding  is  to  vote 
your  own  opinion,  if  you  have  one,  but  to  vote 
"yes"  if  in  doubt,  such  doubt  being  dismissed  by 
the  fact  that  the  propositions  have  already  passed 
the  Legislature  and  come  now  to  the  vote  of  the 
people.  ¥     *  * 

A  vicious  practice  which  every  honest  voter  re- 
fuses to  entertain  is  the  issuing  of  anonymous  lists 
of  candidates  to  be  voted  upon  over  the  statement, 
"Take  this  list  to  the  polls  with  you."  No  signa- 
tures are  attached,  and  no  printer's  label  is  visible, 
making  the  publication  entirely  anonymous.  A  vote 
solicited  under  such  conditions  is  not  deserved. 

^      if.  ^ 

An  attempt  to  eliminate  every  possible  source  of 
influence  at  the  polls  is  planned  by  the  New  York 
Civic  Association  in  the  suggestion  that  all  election 
inspectors  be  chosen  from  the  waiting  lists  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  is  significant,  and 
worthy  of  consideration  in  all  communities. 

The  man  thus  appointed  would  not  dare  commit 
any  misdeed  for  fear  his  prospective  appointment 


Father  Crowley  with  his  complaint.  At  such  a 
moment  he  would  forget  all  his  beloved  American 
ways  and  pour  out  his  grievances  in  a  stream  of 
Chinese  that  baffled  description  and  certainly  under- 
standing. The  culprit  usually  got  off,  for  as  soon 
as  Ah  Fat's  rage  was  over  and  he  realized  he  was 
talking  Chinese,  he  would  retire  in  deep  disgust  with 
himself. 

This  youth  took  very  kindly  to  scientific  farming. 
He  took  up  I  60  acres  of  land  in  the  Covolo  Reser- 
vation and  transformed  it  into  a  model  farm.  A 
couple  years  ago  a  daily  paper  reached  him,  in  which 
he  read  of  a  serious  accident  to  Father  Crowley. 
Not  a  moment  did  he  lose.  He  hastened  to  Se- 
attle, then  on  to  San  Francisco.     Here  he  found 


the  Father,  his  life  despaired  of  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. He  was  refused  admittance — as  all  were  at 
that  time.  Did  he  take  "No"  for  an  answer? 
Not  he!  "I  am  Father  Crowley's  Boy,"  he  fairly 
hissed  at  the  attendant,  "and  you  shall  not  stand  in 
my  way!  I  came  from  Seattle  to  nurse  him  and  no 
hired  person  will  stop  me!"  And  in  he  went  in 
spite  of  all  objections,  and  there  he  remained  until 
his  beloved  Father  recovered. 

He  is  among  the  men — several  of  them  of  high 
position — who  will  come  from  near  and  far  to  eat 
Christmas  dinner  at  the  Directory  and  receive  the 
yearly  blessing  from  the  lips  of  Father  Crowley, 
and  leave  their  love  behind  to  bless  him  all  the  year 
round. 


Father  Crowley's  Boys 

lill 
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would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  duty. 

Any  miscarriage  of  the  obligation  would  eliminate 
him  from  every  consideration  of  the  Commission, 
and  in  addition  it  ignores  all  political  interest  and 

apears  to  be  a  sincere  effort  for  an  honest  count. 
^  ¥ 

"Poverty,  crime  and  disease  would  be  curbed 
if  the  State  would  limit  the  freedom  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  subnormal  and  the  morose."  This  state- 
ment is  made  by  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Briggs,  general 
district  secretary  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Briggs  pleads  for  a  State  farm  for  defec- 
tives, on  the  order  of  the  State  farm  for  epileptics. 
She  continues:  "How  can  the  United  Charities,  or 
any  other  organization  or  group  of  organizations, 
control  or  curb  poverty  effectually  when  the  State 
itself  encourages  the  breeding  of  its  weak-minded?  " 
And  Dr.  William  J.  Hickson  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  charges  that  in  the  Court  of  Do- 
mestic Relations  it  is  found  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  defendants  and  their  families  are  mentally  de- 
ficient. 

Under  the  German  code,  if  mental  disease  is 
proven,  there  is  no  criminal  deed  committed.  The 
judge  turns  the  prisoner  over  to  the  psychiatrist.  It 
means  a  big  saving  in  the  machinery  of  the  law  and 
saves  the  befuddling  of  the  juries  by  "expert"  testi- 
*     *  * 

The  feminists  of  Great  Britain  who  have  been 
insisting  on  "the  right  of  women  workers  to  earn- 
ings equal  to  those  of  men"  are  supported  by  the 
labor  unions  that  are  known  to  be  bitterly  anti- 
feminist. 

The  trade  unions  have  found  that  the  surest  way 


the  Vineyards 
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mony. 


to  eliminate  the  women  workers  from  an  industry  is 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  women  the  same  wages 
they  are  paying  men. 

When  the  manufacturer  can  get  a  man  for  the 
same  wages  he  has  to  pay  a  woman  he  almost  in- 
variably decides  in  favor  of  the  man. 

*  *  -Y- 

We  learn  that  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  Janitorus" 
is  to  be  conferred  at  Gary  (Indiana)  night  school. 

D.  W.  W.,  Doctor  of  Window  Washing;  E. 
C.  E.,  Engineer  of  Coal  Economics,  and  B.  S., 
Bachelor  of  Sanitation,  may  appear  at  any  time. 

The  janitor's  course  is  only  one  of  two  hundred 
offered. 

All  phases  of  engineering  are  taught,  and  the 
janitor's  wives  will  receive  instruction  in  marketing, 
infant  feeding  and  general  household  arts.  One  out 
of  every  seven  residents  in  the  city  attends  night 
school. 

*  -Y-  -Y- 

It  is  said  that  there  are  600,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  rotting  in  Southern  warehouses  because  of 
the  war. 

The  "Buy  a  Bale  "  movement  started  in  Congress 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  women  and  is  championed 
( ( '(lilt  i  iiikmI  on  |i;i};e  M  1  ) 
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(Intkoductory  Note. — California  ivotmn 
arc  noted  Ihr  tvorld  over  for  their  devotion 
to  outdoor  si)ortx,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the 
finest  animals  are  to  be  found  in  their  stables 
and.  kennels.  Some  of  these  were  shown  in 
last  month's  issue  and  attracted  a  e/reat  dtal 
of  inlirest.  Those  shown  herewith  are  also 
tjjpieal.  Thi  writer  of  this  department  ivill 
be  glad  to  receive  information  about  ped'- 
grccd  pets  owned  bij  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.) 

SAN  MATEO  DOG  SHOW. 
The  smartest  dog  show  ever  held  in  California 
IS   scheduled  for  the   Peninsula   Hotel,  Saturday 


■■Sonoma    Boy,"   Owned   by   Mrs.   Jack  London, 
of  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

afternoon,  October  1 0th.  It  will  be  an  exact  du- 
plicate of  the  dog  show  held  annually  at  Long 
Island.  No  stuffy  hall — the  affair  will  be  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  dogs  will  be  staked  out  in 
the  grounds  under  the  shady  trees.  Miss  Alice 
Hager  will  make  her  debut  as  a  judge.  She  will 
pass  on  Scotties  and  West  Highland  white  terriers. 
Miss  Morgan,  an  expert  of  Los  Angeles,  will  hand 
out  the  winning  ribbons  on  Bostons,  and  Mrs. 
Lindgren  of  Burlingame  will  have  a  ring  all  to 
herself  to  judge  the  toys.  The  admission  will  be 
free  to  the  dog  show,  and  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  affair  want  it  to  be  exceptionally  smart  and  high 
class.  Richard  M.  Tobin  is  president  of  the  new 
Peninsula  Kennel  Club,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Whitman 
(Jennie  Crocker)  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  club, 
and  then  there  are  Mayor  Rolph,  A.  J.  Molera, 
Lieutenant  Hinckley,  A.  B.  Korbel,  James  Woods 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Tom 
Driscoll  and  Sidney  P.  Robertson. 


"SABLE  PRINCE  DENMARK." 

"Sable  Pnnce  Denmark"  is  a  most  promising 
colt,  sired  by  Mrs.  Johnson's  famous  "Lord  Den- 
mark" (dam,  "Sonia"),  and  owned  by  Miss  A. 


■'Sable  Prince  Denmark,"  Owned  by  Miss  A.  Dahl. 


Dahl.  The  colt's  education  is  being  looked  after 
by  his  mistress  and  when  he  is  old  enough  to  stop 
playing  and  get  down  to  work  she  will  train  him 
herself.  Miss  Dahl  is  a  professional  woman  and 
she  thinks  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  forget  one's 
cares  than  to  get  out  on  a  ranch  and  ride  a  good 
horse. 

"SONOMA  BOY." 
Mrs.  Jack  London,  on  "Sonoma  Boy,"  on  the 
Londons'  ranch  at  Glen  Ellen.  "Sonoma  Boy" 
is  a  showy  bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  weighing  I  I  00. 
His  sire  was  "Morillita,"  son  of  the  famous  thor- 
oughbred "Morella,  "  and  his  dam  was  a  half- 
thoroughbred  with  a  dash  of  "Morgan,"  who  came 
from  the  Camulos  rancho  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State — made  famous  as  Ramona's  Home,  in 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  story.  "Sonoma  Boy  "  com- 
bines the  running  and  trotting  qualities  of  his  cele- 
brated forebears,  and  has  an  adorable  disposition 
in  addition.  His  full  sister  "Sonoma  Maid,"  harks 
back  to  her  Kentucky  ancestry  with  seven  natural 
gaits,  and  is  the  proud  mother  of  two  fine  colts,  one 
of  them  by  Adolph  Spreckels'  thoroughbred  sire, 
"Big  Chief." 


■'Berkeley,"   Owned   by   Mrs.    H.   J.  Nims, 
of  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  NEW  CAT  MAGAZINE. 

The  Western  Cat  Fancier  made  its  initial  bow 
to  the  public  with  the  August  issue.  Cat  fanciers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  hail  with  pleasure  this 
attractive  publication.  It  is  exceedingly  bright  and 
breezy,  and  contains  up-to-date  news  items  of  do- 
ings in  the  cat  world.  All  of  the  articles  are  of 
interest  and  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  cat 
owners,  as  well  as  a  source  of  much  pleasure. 

The  editor.  Miss  Jane  Marvin,  is  indefatigable  in 
her  efforts  to  bring  the  magazine  up  to  the  very  high- 
est standard,  and  we  wish  her  success  in  the  ven- 
ture and  hope  that  the  publication  will  receive  the 
support  it  so  surely  deserves. 


"Beauty,"    Owned    by    Miss    Edith  Goldstein, 
of  Menio  Park,  Cal. 


"BEAUTY." 
Little  Miss  Edith  Goldstein,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Goldstein  of  Menlo  Park,  is  an  ar- 
dent and  accomplished  esquestrienne  and  spends 
many  happy  and  healthful  hours  with  her  pony 
"Beauty."  She  says  that  when  she  gets  a  little  older 
she  expects  to  have  a  big  horse  like  her  father's 
handsome  Kentucky  thoroughbred  "Mexico,"  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  she  will  be  perfectly 
capable  of  managing  the  most  spirited  mount. 


"BERKELEY." 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Nims,  who  has  been  the  president 
of  the  Pacific  Cat  Club  for  the  past  year,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  best  shaded  silver  neuter  on 
the  Coast.  "Berkeley"  has  won  wherever  shown, 
and  has  many  prizes  to  his  credit,  among  them  be- 
ing award  at  1913  show  at  St.  Francis  Hotel  as 
first  silver  neuter,  also  best  in  Show  Challenge  Cup. 
He  is  certainly  a  magnificent  specimen,  and  his  pic- 
ture shows  that  he  knows  it  and  is  quite  well  satis- 
fied with  his  achievements. 


I'<i(/e  twenty-seven 
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"Snookums,"  Owned  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Grover. 

"SNOOKUMS." 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Grover's  "Snookums"  is  a  shaded 
silver  neuter,  and  while  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  wrest  the  laurels  away  from  Mrs.  Nims' 
"Berkeley,"  still  he  runs  a  close  second,  and  if 
"Berkeley"  should  ever  stay  at  home  from  a  show, 
"Snookums"  would  certainly  get  the  honors.  Mrs. 
Grover  is  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Cat  Club, 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Nims  are  close  friends  in  spite  of 
the  rivalry  of  their  splendid  pets. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS. 

Mrs.  John  Merrill,  with  her  beautiful  Russian 
wolfhounds,  makes  as  artistic  a  picture  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  For  many  years  (as  Irene  Sabin) 
Mrs.  Merrill  has  bred  these  wonderfully  picturesque 
dogs  and  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  show  ring 
with  her  pets. 


Mrs.  John  Merrill  with  Her  Russian  Wolfhounds. 


Everywoman  Welcomes  You  to  its 
New  Home  in  the  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 

(('ontiiuio<l  from  iia}j;('  17) 

contract  to  the  Henry  Savage  Opera  Co.,  in  case 
he  should  alter  his  plans  and  return  to  the  footlights, 
Perlet  retired  from  active  musical-theatrical  work 
and  the  arduous  exactions  of  the  theater  five  years 
ago  to  take  up  his  residence  in  San  Francisco. 
His  wife  is  a  Californian,  the  distinguished  prima 
donna.  Belle  Thome.  Although  basing  his  claims 
to  distinction  upon  his  accomplishments  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  his  art,  Perlet  has  created  many 
beautiful  works  for  the  voice,  solo  instruments  of 
various  kinds  and  for  the  orchestra. 

Theodore  Vogt  was  born  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1852,  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  he  was  one  of  twins,  the  other 
also  a  boy.  His  musical  education  began  at  the 
age  of  seven,  and  the  list  of  eminent  instructors 
and  masters  under  whom  he  studied  until  his  grad- 
uation from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Stuttgart  in 
1876  is  a  long  one — Armbrust,  harmony;  D.  Krog, 
organ ;  Maas.  violin ;  Faiszt,  organ ;  Stark,  compo- 
sition; Seiffritz,  orchestration;  and  Singer,  violin. 
After  two  years  of  European  travel,  he  settled  for  a 
time  in  Munich  to  study  Gregorian  and  Estotic 
music  under  Prof.  Schaeffhautle,  only  to  be  called 
to  Stuttgart  as  director  of  the  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra in  1878,  a  position  of  remarkable  credit  for  so 
young  a  man  to  hold. 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  resigned  and,  follow- 
ing his  desire  for  adventure,  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  become  in  turn  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Notre  Dame,  Christ  Church,  Alameda,  and  director 
of  the  Vested  Choir  Association,  Philharmonic  As- 
sociation, Schubert  Club  (ladies'  chorus)  and  other 
organizations. 

The  Bohemian  Club's  Midsummer  Grove  Play, 
"The  Quest  of  the  Gorgon,"  was  written  by  New- 
ton Tharp  and  set  to  music  by  Theodore  Vogt.  He 
has  also  to  his  credit  two  operas,  "Asmodeus,"  that 
ran  for  two  weeks  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and 
the  "Lilly  of  Chefu,"  whose  premier  was  made  in 
New  York  under  Henry  Savage's  management;  also 
many  shorter  compositions. 

Mr.  Vogt  was  a  charter  member  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  San  Francisco  Musicians'  Club, 
and  he  still  keeps  up  his  association  with  his  con- 
freres in  Germany  through  his  membership  m  the 
"Tonkunstler  Verein,"  the  leading  musical  society 
of  Germany. 

Mr.  Vogt  has  made  a  deep  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  music  of  the  ancients  and  is  an  accepted 
authority  upon  that  department  of  musical  history. 


Julius  Kahn,  in  speech  in  House,  March  17,  1914,  said: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  the  Prosidpnt  and  his  official  advisers 
in  the  Dcpartnirnt  i)f  State  alnne  are  responsible  fur  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  They  have  formn 
latod  and  administered  that  policy.  If  there  has  heen 
any  inei)tiliidp  in  the  administration  of  that  policy.  the\ 
alone  are  responsihlc.  What  have  lieen  the  fruits  of  thai 
policy  >  Misunderslandine,  distrust,  vacillation,  humilia 
lion.'  The  (jreatest  of  all  the  world's  republics  has  Krowu 
to  be.  in  onC  brief  yi'ar  of  Democratic  administration,  the 
pariah  (outcast)  of  the  nations.  Under  the  blij;bl  of  its 
foreiKM  policy  we  stand  to-day  isolated,  deserted,  alone. 
It  is  a  humiliating  confession,  but  its  truth  <annot  be 
gainsaid.' ' 

Do  you  believe  it?    I  do  not. 

HENRY  COLOMBAT, 
Democratic  Nominee  for  Congress,  Fourth  District. 


E.  E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 
IMPORTER  DESIGNER 

376  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 
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HERRINGTON  &  CLAUSEN 

Attorneys  at  Law 

HEARST  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 


BUILDING 


SOL.  DEUTSCH 

Coast  Agents  for 
MARTIN  &  MARTIN  SADDLES 
H.  C.  OVERIN  POLO  MALLETS 

Harness,  Saddlery 

GRIPS,  SUIT  CASES  and  LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
KENNEL  GOODS 
EQUESTRIAN  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Telephone  Franklin  1917 

1418  Polk  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — Teacher 
Pupil  of  Philip  Scharwenka,  Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Sttidio: 

1  6  Joice  Street 

Near  Pine  and  Powell  Phone  Douglas  3696 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE-LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


licll.'i   I)<iil;)ii(l  .Iciikiiis  Ucllc  l.in/.i'c 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 
China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING  376  SUTTER  ST. 

Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C.  MASOERO 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Kil^jir.l.  Di-I'iio 
Wc  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  man 
nered  Saddle  Horses,  Combination  Horses, 
Matched  Teams 
Snli-s  St;il)l(': 

Park  Riding  Academy 

2934   FULTON  ST. 


MISS  E.  O.  ALLEN 

Modes 

2007  BUCHANAN  STREET 
Apartment  5  San  Francisco 

Phone  Fillmore  1488 
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Superior 
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FOR  JUDGE  OF  THE 

Superior  Court 

Judge 
DANIEL  C. 

DEASY 


General  Election  Nov.  3,  1914 
Nominated  by  47,495  at  Primary 


ELECT 

WILEY  F.  CRIST 

JUDGE  OF  THE 
SUPERIOR  COURT 

Chosen  Police  Judge  at  Recall  Election,  1913 


RE-ELECT 

Franklin  A. 
GRIFFIN 

(Incumbent) 

Superior 
Judge 


Every  woman's  Ambition: 

1,000,000  Readers. 

Send  a  Dollar  NOW  for  a  Year's 
Subscription. 


JUDGE  CROTHERS. 

Judge  George  E.  Crothers,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election  to  the  Superior  Bench,  submits  the 
following  concise  statements  as  to  just  why  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  "Woman's  Vote": 

I  am  endorsed  by  the  highest  vote  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  especially  endorsed  by  the  Law 
Reform  League  and  other  civic  and  labor  organ- 
izations. 

I  have  tried  cases  m  equity,  which  require  a 
judge  of  special  training  and  industry. 

For  years  I  was  chairman  and  undisputed  leader 
in  San  Francisco  of  organizations  framing  and  ad- 
vocating laws  for  the  relief  of  those  who  work. 

I  proposed  the  equal  suffrage  plank  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  four  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
leaders  over  which  I  presided.  I  secured  the  last 
two  votes  necessary  to  the  passage  of  the  Women's 
Eight  Hour  Law. 

I  validated  and  saved  to  California  the  Stanford 
University  endowment  and  wrote  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  free  tuition  in  that  insti- 
tution. 

I  caused  correction  of  two  fatal  defects  in  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  relative  to  corporation  taxes 
to  support  the  state,  resulting  in  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  state  revenue  of  $600,000,  and  eventual 
increase  of  over  $2,000,000  in  state  revenue,  with- 
out resort  to  ad  valorem  tax. 

Representing  the  Commonwealth  Club,  I  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Bank  Act  which  prevents  ex- 
cessive loans  to  individuals  and  requiring  loans  to 
directors  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner, preventing  any  serious  bank  failure  in 
California  since  its  passage. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charter 
Revision  which  recommended  non-partisan  municipal 
elections. 

I  assisted  in  the  passage  of  the  State  Civil  Service 
law,  taking  state  employees  out  of  politics,  and 
many  other  such  measures. 


JUDGE  DEASY. 

Judge  Deasy's  manager  sends  the  following  as  the 
reasons  for  his  candidate  being  entitled  to  the  Wo- 
men's Vote: 

Judge  Deasy  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  I  876. 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  he  entered  Hastings  Law  College  anc! 
graduated  therefrom  in  1897.  He  was  appointed 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  October,  1  904, 
and  his  method  of  co-operating  with  the  teachers  in 
their  work  made  him  a  universal  favorite  among 
them.  His  next  official  position  was  that  of  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  and  his  efforts  in  that 
capacity  were  of  such  a  meritorious  character  that 
when  a  vacancy  occurred  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Police  Court.  He  has  been  elected  to  this  po- 
sition by  the  people  for  three  successive  terms,  and 
the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  court 
work  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  won  the 
admiration  of  all  city  officials  and  citizens — in  fact 
one  Grand  Jury  adopted  resolutions  highly  commend- 
ing Judge  Deasy  for  the  efficiency  he  displayed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

The  unfortunate  women  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore him  charged  with  crime  have  always  received  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  he  has  not 
allowed  their  frailities  to  be  exploited  before  a 
morbid  crowd  in  court. 


RE  ELECT 

Judge  John  J. 
Van  Nostrand 

(Incumbent) 

Superior 
Judge 

Name  will  appear  on 
all  Party  Tickets 


FOR 

Representative  in  Congress 

FOURTH  DISTRICT 

For  Democratic  and  Progressive  Nominations 

HENRY  COLOMBAT 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 
For  the  Principles  of  Progressive  Democracy 


For  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court 

JUDGE  JOHN  J.  SULLIVAN 

Election  November  3,  1914 


LET  us  RE-ELECT 

GEORGE  A. 
STURTEVANT 

Superior 
Judge 

He  knows  the  law 
and  works  at  his  post 
of  duty  from  9  a.  m. 
until  5  p.  ra. 


Vote  for  the  Man 
Who  Knows  the  Law 

Re-Elect 
Judge  George  E. 
CROTHERS 
Superior  Judge 

(Incumbent) 
ABLE 
INDUSTEIOUS 
IMPARTIAL 
Inquire  About  His 
Judicial  and  Civic  Kecord 


SEND  HIM  TO  THE  SENATE 
(18th  District) 

BURB ANK 
For  State  Senator 

(Supported  By  All  Good  People) 
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JUDGE  VAN  NOSTRAND. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  political 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  necessarily  in  the  right 
of  all  voters  irrespective  of  sex,  to  aspire  for,  and 
hold  office.  During  my  official  career,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  last  six  years  spent  on  the  bench, 
realizing  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  being  a  man 
of  family,  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  family 
relation,  and  wherever  consistent  or  possible,  have 
striven  in  cases  of  domestic  dissensions  to  heal 
threatened  breaches.  If  impossible,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  inculcate  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  an 
equal  love  for  both  mother  and  father,  always  recog- 
nizing the  superior  right  of  the  mother  to  the  custody 
of  children  of  tender  or  immature  age. 

I  believe  in  legislation  through  the  medium  ot 
which  women  may  have  an  equal  right  with  men  to 
serve  as  jurors,  both  petit  and  grand. 

Having  served  on  the  bench  of  this  city  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  and  during  all  of  this  time  having 
performed  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
respectfully  solicit  the  support  of  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  in  my  candidacy  of  the  of.ice  of  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Respectfully, 

John  J.  Van  Nostrand. 


JUDGE  STURTEVANT. 
Every  woman  is  more  in  need  of  a  protector  than 
every  man.  When  a  woman  is  a  litigant,  she  stands 
in  a  position  limited — she  is  naturally  more  honest 
than  a  man  and  more  inclined  to  trust  in  others, 
more  modest  and  less  given  to  fighting,  less  familiar 
with  courts,  court  procedure,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  courts.  She  needs  a  man  as  Judge 
who  has  fine  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  and 
who  has  both  the  inclination  and  courage  to  enforce 
his  ideas  without  fear  or  favor. 


POLITICAL  SQUIBS. 

The  women  of  California  were  successful  in  one 
instance  at  the  primary  election  and  nominated  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Mrs.  N.  E.  David- 
son of  Kings  County.  Quite  a  determined  effort 
toward  this  was  made  by  women  of  all  parties  and 
no  finer  choice  could  have  been  made.  Mrs.  David- 
son has  been  county  superintendent  of  her  home 
county  for  twelve  years  and  has  served  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  as  its  President.  As  a 
widowed  mother  she  has  taken  her  part  in  life's  hard 
school  and  learned  there  many  lessons  which  have 
been  of  benefit  to  her  in  her  work  as  teacher  and 
have  developed  her  in  her  citizenship.  Mrs.  David- 
son makes  a  good  impression  on  the  platform,  where 
candor  and  earnest  purpose  always  count  for  more 
than  old-time  oratory.  In  a  business  where  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  women  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  a  woman  should  be  at  the  head,  for  a  com- 
petent woman  knows  the  needs  of  the  other  women 
better  than  a  man  could  know  them  and  she  is  apt 
to  have  higher  ideals  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
more  practical  and  honest  in  her  administration  of 
the  office.  Women  have  too  recently  entered  the 
realm  of  politics  to  take  any  chances  and  will  cer- 
tainly try  hard  to  do  their  full  duty.  Everywoman 
extends  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Davidson  and  to 
the  women  of  the  state  that  they  have  such  a  splen- 
did candidate  to  wck  for  and  to  elect  in  November. 

There  is  no  doubt  any  longer  that  John  Barry 
Curtin  is  the  nominee  for  governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  Mr.  Sidney  VanWyck  is  pleased 
with  his  own  vote  and  will  be  on  hand  another 


time,  so  he  says.  In  the  meantime  he  is  for  Curtin 
and  success,  just  as  all  the  other  defeated  Demo- 
cratic primary  candidates  are. 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  talk  about  campaigns  of 
whispering  in  the  Republican  camp  so  far  as  United 
States  Senator  is  concerned.  The  Republicans  will 
rally  to  the  banner  of  Joseph  R.  KnowlaiiJ,  of  Ala- 
meda. It  is,  therefore,  likely  ihat  when  the  new 
headquarters  are  established  in  this  city  with  Mrs. 
Aylett  Cotton  in  charge  that  the  chief  business  of 
those  headquarters  will  be  to  elect  Mr.  Fredericks 
Governor  of  California  and  do  all  that  duty  requires 
for  Mr.  Knowland.  Mrs.  Cotton  will  have  her 
campaign  well  started  by  the  time  this  reaches  our 
readers. 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  nominated  by  all  the 
parties,  Mr.  U.  S.  Webb  for  State's  Attorney 
and  Mr.  Jordan  for  Secretary  of  State,  will  find 
the  new  law  that  permits  such  a  mix-up  to  be  a 
sort  of  frying  pan  out  of  which  they  may  jump  into 
election,  but  "never  again."  All  politicians  and 
all  partisans  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  limit  and  no 
one  likes  it.  This  situation  is  especially  aggravat- 
ing in  the  case  of  Assemblymen  and  Senators  and 
even  of  Congressmen-elect.  Of  course,  it  may  bs 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  parties,  but  the  parties 
will  die  hard  and  not  right  away. 

All  of  the  party  state  conventions  will  be  well 
over  by  the  20th  of  the  month  and  those  gentlemen 
who  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the  several  parties 
will  have  been  selected  at  Sacramento.  No  one 
knows  just  what  a  state  convention  is  for  under 
the  new  law,  and  this  year  will  sort  of  establish  a 
precedent  for  other  years  if  the  law  stays,  which  no- 
body believes  is  a  probability. 

One  of  the  live  issues  in  this  campaign  is  "Who 
Is  Who"  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  or  rather 
in  the  votes  of  organized  labor.  Every  man  who  is 
running  for  office  is  the  author  of  the  eight-hour 
law  for  women  and  every  man  was  a  valiant  suffra- 
gette before  this,  and  so  honors  are  even.  Still  it 
is  said  by  those  who  know  that  some  records  are 
going  to  be  pulled  and  published  to  a  candid  world 
and  then  we  shall  see  'vhat  strange  bedfellows 
politics  make. 

The  women  of  the  Progressives  seem  to  be  up 
and  coming  in  season  and  out  of  season.  They  are 
more  experienced  campaigners  than  some  of  the 
others  and  therefore  get  along  with  less  mumbo- 
jumbo.  The  Democratic  women  keep  all  their 
differences  in  the  background  and  are'  concentrating 
in  Alameda  county,  where  the  big  Republican 
majority  would  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  any  but 
women  who  believe  they  are  right  and  know  no 
defeat.  The  Phelan  Senatorial  Club  holds  very 
large  meetings  and  the  enthusiasm  is  fine  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  old,  old  Banquo  that  will  not  down  of  divid- 
ing the  State  of  California  is  floating  around  and 
making  cold  shivers  run  up  and  down  the  spine  of 
those  who  think  Fredericks  is  the  coming  governor. 
Southern  California  will  shriek  "treason"  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  this  chill  in  the  acts  of  northerners 
and  so  the  ghost  may  be  kept  out  of  mind  by 
strenuosity,  but  it  is  there  stalking  and  stalking  and 
its  very  stealthiness  is  its  strength.  Governor  John- 
son is  not  afraid  of  big  ghosts  nor  small  ones. 


LOIS  GRAY  ABERNETHY 

Dermatologist 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  by 
the  Electric  Needle 
Scalp  and  Facial  Treatments 

Oll'ii'r    lliiiirs:   2   li]    )   p.  111. 
MECHANICS  BUILDING.  Room  611 

948  Market  Street,  Corner  Mason 


Mme.  Blais 

Expert  Corsetiere 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Fitting 
Surgical  Corsets 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Sole  Agent  for 

La  Corsella 

Front  Laced 
CORSET 


Room  510,    Mercedes  Building 
251  POST  ST.  l>h,,„c  77: 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things — Highest 
in  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Years 
Specialist  in  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Culture, 
Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books,  10  in 
print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 
"The    New    Psychology    Complete"  (with 
edition),  liHd  pages,  beautifully   Ixiuud,  oulv  in 
leather,  stamped,  .$1.00. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  heiglits 
ill  liookinalu'r 's  art.  Ijarjrc,  generously  illus- 
trated, written  in  layman  language,  as  are  all  of 
Dr.  Lindsay's  liooUs.  Beautiful  lirown,  stam|K>d. 
loatlier  hinding,  .'(fl..")0. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  liiii 
pages  cases  and  their  trc-itmcnt,  rest  of  230 
Jiages  most  idealistic,  practical  instruction, 
Icatlicr  stamped,  .+  1.(1(1. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  280  i)ages,  21  cs 
says  ii]  applied  Psyclnildgy,  aids  in  self  cnltdrc. 
beautiful  bi'ovvn  Icatlicr  stamped,  .^LOO. 

Six  Small  Books. 
"New  Psychology  Question  Book,"  ouo  tliou 

sand  fi\('  li(iii<lr('(l  ()ni'sti<ins  tliat  aid  in  accurate 
study  of  practiciil  psyclmlogy,  fiber  ."id  <'('nts, 
stamped  leatiier  ^<1.0(l. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  lilicr  binding  only, 
2."i  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  s.iid  to  be 
tlic  best  tiling  vvt'v  written.  2."i  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  also  essay  on  tlie 
"Wayside  and  the  (bial,"  25  cents. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  aixl  its  so(piol,  "  I,ove 
t  lie  l,ibei  at(ir, '  '  2.")  cents. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  I'sycliology  Symposium,  2.") 
cents. 

"Liberation  Through  Thought"    tlie  I'.ook  of 

Books — f  i-ee. 

The  entire  set  of  11  Books,  $."3.00;  add  2.')  cents 
for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 

841    PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HOW  SHALL  CALIFORNIA  SOLVE  THE 
IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM? 

( < 'nntiinied  t'l  oiii  \>:\iio  9) 
also  excludes  those  who  come  with  tickets  that 
have  been  paid  for,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
societies,  associations,  cities  or  foreign  states. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the  immigrant  is 
lasting:  if  it  is  unfavorable,  the  effect  upon  the 
nation  is  far-reaching,  and  it  develops  to  be  a 
source  of  mischief  in  industrial  and  social  relations; 
if  it  is  favorable,  a  million  hearts  will  be  predisposed 
to  friendliness  and  sympathy  with  all  that  is  Ameri- 
can. On  no  other  occasion  in  the  life  of  the  immi- 
grant will  the  United  States  Government  have  as 
favorable  an  opportunity  to  influence  him  for  good 
as  when  he  lands.  He  is  receptive  and  ambitious 
to  please.  He  asks  for  bread,  we  should  not  give 
him  a  stone.  Money  spent  in  giving  him  as  just 
and  generous  a  reception  as  possible  is  well  spent ; 
it  is  seed  planted  that  will  ripen  to  good  citizenship 
and  bring  forth  a  hundredfold  in  coming  years. 

Mr.  Emory,  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  immi- 
grant station,  sympathizing  with  the  immigrants 
landing  there  at  midnight,  asked  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  consuls:  "What  shall  I  do  with  these  people, 
arriving  at  midnight  and  going  to  parties  in  the 
city?"  His  answer  was,  "Turn  them  loose  on  the 
road."  That  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  many 
cities  whither  immigrants  go.  When  they  are 
landed  in  the  depot,  the  railroad's  responsibility 
ceases.  It  is  then  that  tragedies  occur.  The  League 
for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants  in  Chicago  could 
not  locate  I  200  out  of  7000  girls  whose  destination 
was  that  city. 

Every  man  and  woman  entering  the  country 
should  be  protected  until  they  are  safe  with  their 
friends.  America  cannot  afford  to  connive  at  pit- 
falls for  unwary  foreigners  nor  shield  the  criminals 
who  oppress  the  stranger  within  our  gates;  it  cannot 
afford  to  have  its  streets  desecrated  by  violence  to 
innocent  aliens;  it  can  afford  to  learn  something  of 
immigrants,  and  their  good  will  and  friendliness  will 
be  enlisted  for  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  America 
if  there  be  in  the  land  one  law  for  the  home  and  the 
foreign-born. 

A  student  of  this  question  of  the  education  and 
culture  of  the  foreigner  has  proposed  that  every 
immigrant  should  be  examined  before  he  is  allowed 
to  land.  It  is  fortunate  that  no  such  test  is  put 
into  practice,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  America  has 
the  power  to  create  anew  many  of  the  people  who 
come  in.  The  des.re  to  learn,  the  ambition  for 
culture,  is  found  among  all  peoples,  but  we  have  to 
look  for  It  behind  the  screen,  for  the  men  are  shy 
and  sensitive.  To  meet  this  desire  for  education, 
to  guide  these  people,  to  lead  them  into  sympa- 
thetic relation  with  the  education  and  culture  of 
America,  is  our  privilege  and  duty.  We  have  in 
the  millions  of  southeastern  Europe  a  mirthful  and 
joyous  people,  but  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  losing 
this  mirth  and  joy  in  the  humdrum  of  daily  toil,  and 
the  struggle  for  life  in  the  dirty  tenements  and  alleys. 
Let  us  open  the  school  houses  and  halls,  the  libraries 
and  the  churches,  give  the  racial  genius  of  every 
people  an  opportunity  to  express  itself.  In  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  industrial  plants  have  engaged  the 
services  of  trained  nurses  to  go  and  help  the  foreign- 
born  women  in  the  home  with  the  children.  This 
is  service  that  counts.  It  is  important  to  educate 
and  assimilate  the  men  of  the  new  immigration,  but 
that  work  will  not  count  for  much  if  we  neglect  the 
women  in  the  homes.  The  public  school,  socialized 
under  the  leadership  of  men  and  women  of  broad 
sympathies,  will  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
community,  by  becoming  a  center  around  which 
both  the  foreign  and  the  home-born  meet  on  a  com- 
mon level. 

The  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  must  depend 
more  upon  private  effort  than  upon  legislation.  No 


action  of  either  Federal  or  State  government  can  do 
half  as  much  for  aliens  wishing  to  join  the  family  as 
the  conduct  of  Americans  in  the  immigration  zone, 
who  can  help  this  cause  more  by  throwing  open  the 
school  building  than  by  urging  the  enactment  of 
State  laws  concerning  the  illiteracy  of  foreigners. 

The  other  needs  of  the  immigrants  must  also  be 
met  by  education.  Laws  passed  upon  housing,  con- 
tagious diseases,  garbage,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  and 
so  forth,  will  do  httle  good  unless  the  people  are 
taught  how  to  live  and  act  in  crowded  communities. 
The  foreigners,  unless  they  are  taught  how  to  live 
and  how  to  obey  the  law,  will  remain  in  their  ignor- 
ance and  suffer. 

And  finally,  dear  friends,  personal  touch  is  the 
one  great  solvent  of  this  problem.  The  foreigner? 
live  better  here  than  they  did  in  the  Fatherland,  but 
an  improved  economic  condition  will  not  make  them 
men  and  women  such  as  America  wishes  its  deni- 
zens to  be;  external  copying  of  American  dress  and 
furniture  will  not  raise  them  to  it.  If  they  ever 
come  to  the  stature  of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood,  it  can  only  be  done  by  relating  and 
associating  themselves  to  Americans  of  the  right 
kind.  It  will  come  by  intercourse,  friendship,  com- 
munion, social  fellowship,  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned.  The  foreigner  covets 
this,  will  the  American  give  it? 

Legislative  action  and  private  organizations  can 
do  much  for  immigrants,  but  the  most  effective  of  all 
remedies  is  personal  contact.  We  can  legislate  as 
we  like,  but  unless  the  native-born  is  ready  to  lake 
the  foreign-born  in  confidence  and  sympathy  into 
the  family,  there  will  be  no  assimilation.  Of  the 
I  3,500,000  foreign-born  in  the  country  at  present, 
about  half  of  them  are  from  southeastern  Europe;  in 
other  words,  in  a  population  of  90,000,000  whites 
just  one  out  of  every  fifteen  is  a  child  of  the  back- 
ward races  of  Europe,  and  we  all  stand  in  awe  of 
him  and  say  he  is  a  menace.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  trust  the  brother,  believe  that  he  is  capable 
of  infinite  good,  give  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  race, 
secure  to  him  all  freedom  of  opportunity,  and  treat 
him  at  all  times  as  a  responsible  moral  being  with 
rights  and  duties  as  other  men?  If  this  personal 
touch  is  secured,  righteous  treatment  given,  and 
broad  sympathetic  interest  shown,  the  immigration 
problem  will  be  solved  in  the  light  of  Christianity, 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  our 
democracy. 


Alvin  D.  Keech 


Kelvin  K.  Keech 


San  Francisco — Honolulu 

KEECH  UKULELES 

Guarantee  with  Every  Instrument 

Ukulele  Instruction 


BEST  HAWAIIAN  TALENT 
Furnished  for 
TEAS 
DANS ANTS 

DINNERS 
BANQUETS 
ETC. 

KEECH  STUDIOS 

Keech  Studio  Building 
435  Powel!  Street 

Between  Post  and  Sutter 
PHONE  GARFIELD  7293 


NEW 

DELMONICO'S 

366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hot>,l 


WHEN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  French  Restaurant  in  California,  famous  for  its 
unexcelled  Cooking  and  Moderate  Prices.    Strictly  high  class. 

A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Traveling  Alone. 

Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

CLUB   BREAKFASTS  Served  Daily  at  25c— 35c— 50c 

And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  with  Red  or  White   Wine,  at  50c 
This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 

SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c  SUNDAY  $1.00 

Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine 

A  Dinner  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 

Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 
CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


I'dfie  thirty-oite 


O  C  T  0  n  E  R    19  li 


A  VARIETY  IN  POLITICS. 

(('outimied  from  page  2^) 

in  Washington  by  Miss  Genevieve  Clark,  daughter 
of  Speaker  Clark. 

A  costume  show  is  to  be  held  at  the  New  Wil- 
lard,  October  7th  and  8th,  by  a  number  of  prom- 
inent society  girls,  who  will  contribute  gowns  made 
of  cotton  cloth,  in  many  instances  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Mann's  name  appears  alongside 
of  Mrs.  Clark's,  and  all  the  Cabinet  ladies  are  in- 
terested. Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  has  authorized 
the  investment  of  $704,  a  sum  known  as  the  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  Fund  in  the  "Buy  a  Bale"  move- 
ment. This  is  an  earnest  of  the  good  will  toward 
the  South,  where  there  are  so  many  gallant  friends. 

It  is  a  noble  sentiment  that  prompts  men  to  con- 
tribute to  funds  that  are  being  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded  and  suffering  in  Europe.  But  the 
question  at  present  is  whether  we  are  in  a  position 
to  permit  such  relief  funds  to  leave  our  country. 
Thousands  of  men  are  out  of  work;  winter  is  com- 
ing on ;  there  is  misery  ahead  for  countless  women 
and  children  at  our  very  door. 

Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells  tells  us  the  United  States 
of  Europe  may  be  nearer  than  any  one  thinks.  The 
royal  houses  view  the  United  States  of  America  as 
an  absurdity,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  diplo- 
mats and  generals,  and  many  editorial  writers, 
Europe  is  far  from  such  a  state. 

But  to  the  plain  citizen  who  pays  the  taxes  and 
sees  his  brothers  fall  in  battle,  it  is  sure  of  accom- 
plishment. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

heart,  unknowing  that  it  was  to  take  root,  bloom 
and  burgeon  into  life  twenty  years  later?  Because 
down  in  the  audience  below  him  was  that  little 
mother  of  his  own,  looking  up  at  him  and  marvel- 
ing at  the  power  of  that  speaker,  as  if  she  had  never 
known  him.  From  out  his  heart  came  the  longing 
to  give  a  tribute  to  that  little  mother  who  had  held 
him  at  her  knee  and  had  cherished  him  in  his  child- 
hood. A  great  inspiration  came  to  him  in  that 
moment,  and  he  spoke  as  with  the  tongues  ol  angels 
for  all  of  America.  For  it  is  these  little  mothers 
who  are  behind  all  our  statesmen  and  orators  and 
plain  men  of  our  Western  breed,  THEMSELVES 
OF  THE  EASTERN  BREED  FIRST,  who 
have  brought  civilization  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  to  make  us  a  unified  people  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  She  stood  there  as  a  type  of  the  UNI- 
VERSAL MOTHER,  gazing  up  at  him  in  sur- 
prise at  the  powers  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
child  now  come  to  the  full  stature  of  a  MAN, 
standing  there  the  master  of  the  hour — HER  SON. 

And  Mrs.  Fannie  White  is  still  with  us,  the  ances- 
tor of  a  sturdy  breed  of  future  governors  and  states- 
men. While  artists  and  sculptors  shall  continue  to 
dream  of  the  deathless  bronze  and  the  masterly 
painting  that  shall  realize  "the  church  around  the 
mother's  knees."  And  a  return  to  the  early  home 
shall  save  us  a  nation. 
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HOTEL  MANX 


Noted  for  Its 
Comfortable 
and  Luxurious 
Appointments 
and  Its  Genuine 
Homelike 
Atmosphere 


special  Attention 
Given  to  Ladies 
Travelling  Alone  or 
Unattended.  Also 
to  Parties  of  Ladies 
J  to  Whom  Special 
Rates  Are  Given 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POPULAR  HOTEL 

Under  management  CHESTER  W.  KELLEY 

Powell  Street,  bet.  Qeary  and  O'Farrell 

Excellent  Restaurant  in  Connection. 
Circulating  Ice  Water  in  Every  Room. 

Take  our  Busses  or  Geary  Street  cars  from  Ferry  or  our  Busses  or  Ellis  Street 

cars  from  Third  aud  Townsend 


"Meet  Me  at  the  Manx" 


Nearest  to  Everything 


a;  r  /•;  //  r  w  o  .1/  .1  .v 


T<i<i(  Uiirln-liro 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  few  thinking  women 
visited  the  Cuneo  tenements  at  Bay  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  I'hese  earnest  workers  were  Mrs. 
James  Rolph  Jr.,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  Miss  Estella 
Kahn  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osborne.  The  direct  result 
of  their  visit  was  the  establishment  of  the  Happy 
Day  Home  at  Bay  and  Hyde  streets,  just  one  block 
from  the  scene  of  debased  poverty. 

A  rather  peculiar  situation  exists  in  this  part  of 
the  North  Beach  district.  These  Cuneo  "Flats" 
are  tenanted  by  Sicilian  fishermen  and  their  rather 
prolific  families.  The  families  in  reality  tenant  the 
houses,  the  fathers  being  only  occasional  visitors,  as 
they  spend  from  eight  to  eleven  months  of  each  year 


but  never  failed  week  after  week  to  remember  the 
little  ones.  1  he  question  of  rent  being  settled, 
the  next  stumbling  block  was  to  secure  the  furnishings 
and  general  equipment,  efficient  help,  and  above  all, 
to  secure  immediately  the  money.  Miss  Frances 
Starr,  the  talented  actress,  hearing  of  their  plight, 
immediately  volunteered  her  services  to  help  swell 
the  funds  by  having  a  "tag  day"  and  following 
that  up  with  a  large  benefit  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Quite  a  good  sum  of  money  was  realized  by  her 
efforts  and  supplemented  by  her  giving  the  first 
beds  to  the  babies.  Mr.  Ernest  Gosling  diso  lent 
his  efforts  in  managing  the  affair  for  the  ladies  and 
starting  them  on  the  right  track  financially.  Con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  children,   ranging  from 


weeks  they  were  transformed  from  barbaric  little  hea- 
thens into  delightfully  mannered,  wholesome  young- 
sters. The  change  which  has  taken  place  under  the 
reign  of  the  Happy  Day  Home  Board  is  almost  in- 
credible— the  influence  of  the  children  on  the  parents 
in  their  dress,  food,  manner  and  general  mode  of 
life  is  most  amazing.  Rooms  are  swept,  clothes 
are  washed  regularly  and  not  on  off  Sundays  as 
was  formerly  the  custom.  Air  is  permitted,  in  fact 
one  might  say  encouraged,  in  the  rooms.  Ealing, 
cooking,  sleeping,  living  and  playing  are  no  longer 
tolerated  in  a  single  eight  by  eight  room  for  a  family 
of  ten.  Garbage  cans  are  cleared  away  and  are 
no  longer  in  evidence  to  tempt  the  guileless  baby 
with  their  rancid  morsels.    The  streets  are  cleared 
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fishing  in  Alaskan  waters.  During  their  stay  in  the 
North,  the  burden  of  the  family  support  falls  en- 
tirely on  the  mother,  as  the  father  contributes  noth- 
ing towards  the  family's  maintenance  while  away. 
The  logical  geographical  port  of  industry  for  the 
mother  is  the  California  Canneries,  situated  one 
block  away  from  these  abominable  tenements.  Aside 
from  their  proximity  is  the  fact  that  these  mothers 
are  not  educated  for  any  line  of  pursuit  or  trade  and 
are  only  fitted  for  such  work  as  fruit  canning,  etc. 
So  off  they  go  from  early  morning  and  often  until 
late  at  night,  as  the  canneries  do  not  come  under 
the  "Eight  Hour"  law,  leaving  their  dear  little  tots 
to  shift  for  themselves  amidst  the  grovel  and  filth 
of  unpaved  streets  bordered  by  uncollected  garbage. 

The  first  situation  that  confronted  these  women 
who  visited  these  undesirable  tenements  was  that  of 
financing  a  home  for  the  children.  They  immediately 
decided  to  go  to  the  manager  of  the  California 
Canneries,  where  the  mothers  were  employed,  and 
try  to  secure  permanent  help.  The  canneries, 
through  their  Mr.  Bentley,  immediately  responded 
and  offered  to  pay  the  rent  of  any  building  which 
might  be  selected  within  a  convenient  distance  from 
where  the  mothers  were  employed.  They  not  only 
paid  the  rent  of  the  Happy  Day  Home  Nursery, 


babies  two  weeks  old  to  girls  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  applied  the  first  day  the  nursery 
opened  its  doors.  The  first  week  the  lives  of  two 
children  were  saved  by  the  nurse  in  attendance,  one 
case  being  especially  bad  as  the  mother  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  her  six-month-old  baby  chest- 
nuts. A  very  efficient  corps  of  helpers  was  secured 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  which  is  largely 
the  cause  of  their  continued  success.  Miss  Iram 
Weil,  who  studied  the  Montessori  System  under 
Dr.  Montessori,  has  charge  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment ;  Sister  Besalina,  who  formerly  belonged  to 
a  teaching  order  in  Italy,  looked  after  the  spiritual 
and  general  welfare  of  the  children;  Miss  Sorgenfry, 
who  has  done  so  much  settlement  work  and  is  re- 
garded highly  as  a  trained  nurse,  took  charge  of 
the  clinic,  while  many  of  the  prominent  physicians 
offered  their  services  on  certain  afternoons  each  week. 
Mrs.  A.  Boyd,  who  has  had  years  of  experience  in 
nursery  work,  was  made  superintendent  with  a  few 
assistants  to  do  the  clerical  work.  Each  of  the 
directors  volunteered  to  give  so  many  afternoons 
each  month  to  sewing  for  the  children  and  helping 
amuse  them. 

Under  the  Montessori  System  the  children  pro- 
gressed wonderfully.    Within  the  course  of  a  few 


of  their  refuse  and  dust  and  no  longer  annoy  by 
by  their  foul  odors. 

Now  the  Happy  Home  has  a  building  of  its  own 
built  on  land  of  its  own,  both  given  to  them  by  the 
California  Canneries  through  their  Santa  Claus,  Mr. 
Charles  Bentley.  The  progress  they  have  made  in 
their  new  building  is  as  marked  as  that  made  in  the 
old  quarters. 

Concurrent  with  the  work  the  California  Can- 
neries are  doing  for  the  children  of  their  employees, 
and  of  equal  importance,  is  the  great  stride  they 
have  taken  with  the  development  of  their  up  to  date 
sanitary,  spotless  plant.  The  women  seeing  the 
marked  improvement  on  every  side  are  beginning  to 
become  innoculated  with  the  germ  of  efficient  pro- 
gress and  are  taking  a  more  thoughtful,  keener  in- 
terest in  themselves,  their  children  and  their  work. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  those  damnable  Cuneo 
"flats"  will  be  tenantless  and  be  forced  through  the 
course  of  "good  business  policy"  to  be  torn  down, 
never  to  be  duplicated  in  this  city. 

If  you  have  a  spare  hour  or  two,  take  a  Hyde 
street  car  and  visit  the  Happy  Day  Home  and  the 
California  Canneries  and  see  what  a  few  earnest 
women  and  a  corporation  with  a  heart  and  soul  can 
accomplish  in  a  few  months. 
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Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  SEVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by  Compe- 
tent Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  rented  by  the  month  at 
reasonable  rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class  Saddle 
Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and  inspect  the  Ken- 
tucky and  California  bred  horses  in  our  Sales 
Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches — 
SAN  MATEO  MENLO  PARK 

SAN  RAFAEL  SANTA  CRUZ 

J.  J.  GETHIN. 


California  Fruit  Canners 
Association 

"Proven  Best  by  the  Can  Opener  Test" 

'Neath  California's 

Slates  of  Blue 
T>el  Monte  Fruits 

Are  Grown  for  You 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

San  Francisco 


IF  YOU  ARE 


DEAF 


Then  here  is  your  opportunity.  No  man  can  hold 
his  own  in  the  battle  of  life  against  this  great 
disadvantage.  We  treat  deafness  by  the  most 
recent  scientific  methods  known  to  specialists  in 
Europe  or  America  and  with  wonderful  success. 
Honest,  scientific,  successful  treatment.  No  hum- 
bug; no  quackery.  Men  and  women  who  have 
been  deaf  for  many  years  now  hear  as  well  as 
they  ever  did. 

FREE 

Consultation  and  expert  opinion  of  your  case. 

Pacific  Aural  Institute 

Suite  719-720-721  Westbank  Bldg. 
830  MARKET  STREET.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Office  hours — 10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  in.    Sundays,  10 

to  12.    Ev(Miiiiy;s  liy  ap]>()intmeiit. 

Phone  Garfield  7437 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

I   — there  i.s  an  atmo.sphere  of  rofineinent  aboard  this 
train,  not  usually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it '.s  the  equipment,  .s(M-vice  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  4()tli  and  San 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Santa  Fc  City  Offices 

073  Maritct  Street,  San  I'Vancisco.  I'Ikiiic  Kearny  31.'= 
Ilil8  IJroadway,  Oakland,  I'lionc  Lakeside  425 


Real  Estate  Brokers 

LEASING 

AND 

SELLING 

SAN   FRANCISCO   RESIDENCES,  FLATS 
AND  APARTMENTS 


M.V.  B.Mac  Adam  Co. 

I  iicoriior.-it  ed 


Holhrook  Bldg., 


San  Francisco 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 
Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STOCKTON  ST.       Suite  315  Colesou  Bldg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


Ever y woman  s 
Open  Forum 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the 
Prohibition  movement,  Everywoman 
invites  expressions  of  opinion  from 
those  who  have  given  time  and  study 
to  the  problem.  The  publishers  re- 
serve the  right  to  decide  whether  or 
not  matter  received  shall  be  pub- 
lished. 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI— THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  —  A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


R.  M.  S. 
TAHITI 

12.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 

MOANA 

I  0,000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
WILLOCHRA 

12,000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
AORANGI 

8.000  tons 
displacement 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI.  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $  I  35  First  Class 
Rates  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW    ZEALAND    (Wellington)— $  I  78.75   Single:   $267.50    Round  Trip 
AUSTRALIA     (Sydney)— $200.00   Single;   $300.00   Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR— Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  WelHngton,  N.  Z.,  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland,  Suva,   Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class,  $325. 
ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE   PACIFIC— San   Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane,  Thursday  Island,  thence  to   Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  pomt  en  route.     First  Class,  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR — From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney,  Australia, 
Java,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.   Round  trip,  $555. 
Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 

For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  wire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND,  ROLPH  &  CO.,  General  Agents.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
Passenger  Office:    679  MARKET  STREET.     R.  S.  L.  Morris.  Passenger  Manager. 
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Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


modern  conveniences* 


CARL  STANLEY,  -  -  Manager 
G.  KIRKE  DRURY,     -     Assistant  Manager 


* 

i  PORTLAND'S  newest  and  most 

elaborately  appointed  hotel. 
Noted  for  its  quiet  elegance  and 
I  dignity.    Specially  appreciated  by  women 

I  traveling  alone.    Absolutely  fire  and  element 

1  proof.    Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city's 

I  theatrical,  social  and  commercial  activity. 

I  Two  beautiful  dining  rooms — the  Crystal 

4  Room  and  the   Fountain   Grill.    All  -t 


* 


Our  Aiiu'ricaii  holiday 
will  soon  be  Iier<>.  It  car- 
ries in  its  breath  Thouf-ht 
as  well  as  Thanks. 
K \  K H  V  W  A X  realizes 
that  we  have  so  much 
to  be  thankful  I'or  that 
words  fail,  and  thoughts 
must  carry  the  essence 
of  firatitude  to  (iod. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the 


CveRY\i;orwi 


Founded  in  1905 
Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Managing  Editor. 


<lan$>ers  we  have  escaped 
— (he  horrcM's  of  War  an<l 
Jealous  feuds.  Also,  for 
(>  u  r  o|i|)(>r)nnities  a  n  d 
|)rivile}><'s — \\^•  can  mili- 
fiate,  in  some  de};r<'e.  the 
misery  of  the  o|>|)ress<'d 
of  other  Ijands. 

We  lhank  Tlu-e  for  the 
blessiuf;'  of  true  frien<ls, 
aiul  I  h  a  t  California  — 
which  is  on  the  roud  <o 
Heaven — is  our  home. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  women  do 
more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  retail  buying 
which  makes  up  our  commer- 
cial life.  Just  give  this  your 
thoughtful  consideration  for 
a  minute.  It  means  that 
the  final  decision,  the  buying 
point, — the  actual  conversion 
of  stock  on  shelves  into 
money  of  the  realm — rests 
with  women. 

What  is  the  vital  point  of 
salesmanship — closing  a  bar- 
gain. And  a  bargain  is  not 
closed  until  w  o  m  e  n — that 
seventy-five  per  cent  —  sig- 
nify yes. 

This  is  the  pertinent  reason 
why  you  advertisers  should 
make  your  appeal  through 
Everywoman  for  every 
woman. 

Men  have  not  the  time  to 
scan  ads  in  a  daily  paper  to 
see  what  bargains  are  offered. 
There  is  too  much  news  and 
too  little  attraction  for  their 
busy  minds.  They  read  the 
papers  on  the  cars  while 
going  to  or  from  work. 
Women  pick  up  their  maga- 
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zines  as  surcease  from  weari- 
some work.  Their  minds  are 
receptive  and  at  rest.  The 
remainder  of  the  impression 
is  the  manner  in  which  their 
attention  is  attracted  by  the 
advertiser. 

The  ideals  of  Every- 
woman are  high;  it  in- 
sists that  its  advertisers  shall 
tell  the  truth  about  their  mer- 
chandise, shall  stand  behind 
their  words,  and  to  such  who 
are  willing  to  do  so  it  ex- 
tends its  columns  and  assures 
results. 

Everywoman  as  an 
advertising  medium  for  the 
necessities  of  men  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more 
each  month.  First,  Every- 
woman goes  into  the  home, 
it  is  a  family  paper,  where 
it  becomes  a  fixture  of  the 
household,  being  read  care- 
fully by  every  member  of  the 
family  and  appealing  strong- 
ly to  the  men,  as  our  sub- 
scription list  shows  about  half 
men  subscribers.  Firms  who 
advertise  tailoring,  hats,  shoes, 
underwear,  etc.,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  re- 
sults obtained  from  Every- 
woman. 
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Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

Editor  Everywoman: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Bertha 
Dawkins,  which  will  interest  you: 

Mrs.  Edmund  Taylor. 

September  20,  1914. 


Mrs.  Jeanne 
E.  Francoeur, 

Everywoman, 

Phelan  Bldg. 

Dear  Madam: 

Your  valued  favor 
just   received.      I  con 
sider  your  magazine  one 
of  the  best  (if  not  the  best) 
published    in    San  Francisco, 
and  so  now  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  become  a  "male"  subscriber 
and    enclose    $1.00.      Wishing  your 
paper  every  success  with  every  woman 
and  man. 

Yours  sincerely. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 

By  order  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England. 

The  lady-in-waiting  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Edmund 
Taylor  and  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  her  very 
much  indeed  for  the  copy  of  Everywoman  which  has 
just  been  received.    Her  Majesty  is  much  pleased  with 
the  Needlework  Guild  article  and  is  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  good  results  obtained.    The  Queen  hopes 
that  Mrs.  Taylor  is  now  quite  restored  to  health. 

By  Lady  Bertha  Dawkins. 


Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

Editor  Everywoman. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

ave  read  with  pleasure  the  announcement 
in  the  "Bulletin"  of  your  purchasmg  the 
"Everywoman"    and   wish    to   be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  you. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  un- 
dertaking. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 
Count  Robt.  W.  BaranofF. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

May  12, 


G.  Alexander  Wright 


October  21,  1914 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF 

EVERYWOMAN 


IS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Your  Eastern  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  women  in  the  Far  West. 
A  good  way  to  enlighten  them  is  to  see 
that  they  get  Everywoman  regularly. 


I'tific  three 


It  is  idle  to  dwell  on  the  sacrifices  women  are 
called  upon  to  make  when  the  tocsin  calls  their 
men  folks  to  war.  They  have  been  sung  by  bards 
of  the  major  and  minor  degree  ever  since  humans 
took  to  rhyming;  they  have  been  set  forth  in  good 
and  bad  prose  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  men 
began  recording  their  impressions  on  stone  or  sun- 
baked biick.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  any- 
thing novel  can  be  said  on  the  subject  in  this  day 
and  generation. 

But  it  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  greatest  and  most  horrible  war  that  has 
ever  cursed  the  race,  that  the  occasion  for  these 
sacrifices  is  passing,  if  womenkind  will  only  be 
true  to  themselves. 

Ah,  but  there's  the  rub!    Will  they? 
Without  indulging  in  any  Shavian  sarcasms  on 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  sex,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun  that,  with  all  their  tears  and  sighs  over 
the  husbands,  lovers,   sons  who  go  out  to  their 
death  on  the  battlefield,  women  feel  a  pride  in  the 
sacrifice  of  their  men  folk.    Many  of  them  glory  in 
it.    These  are  themselves  cast  in  the  heroic  mold, 
and,  given  the    occasion,    are    as  capable  of  as 
splendid  deeds  as  Hector  himself.     It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  this  attitude,  and  if  we  must  have 
wars  it  is  well  that  women  should  continue  to  ad- 
mire the  martial  spirit,  for  that  admiration  is  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  the  warrior  on  the  field  of 
battle.     He  is  the  better  soldier  for  the  reflection 
that  somewhere  there  is  a  woman  who  will  think 
the  more  fondly  of  him  for  the  valor  he  has  shown 
in  confrontmg  the  enemy.     And  as  the  business  of 
war  is  to  overcome  the  foe,  the  more  this  spirit  per- 
meates the  ranks  of  a  nation's  host,  the  sooner  and 
more  effectually  will  the  business  of  war  be  done. 
And  so  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well 
for  a  nation  that  its  women  should  rejoice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  its  sons. 

But  if  war  be  what  Sherman  said  it  was;  if  it 
be  a  curse  from  which  the  race  should  endeavor  to 
free  itself;  if  its  recurrence  from  time  to  time  is 
simply  a  proof  of  the  atavistic  tendencies  that  throw 
us  back  into  barbarism  despite  our  boasted  civiliza- 
tion, then  women  have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  duty 
than  spurring  men  on  to  slay. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  progress  of  the 
world  that  in  this  day  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the 
duty  of  women  in  this  respect.  A  generation  ago, 
the  suggestion  would  have  been  grotesque.  But 
now  one  may  make  it  in  all  seriousness.  As  late  as 
the  occasion  of  the  war  of  the  United  States 
against  Spain  it  was  the  role  of  woman  to  stand  by 
while  she  saw  the  nation  hurried  into  an  unneces- 
sary conflict  that  was  to  cost  her  the  lives  of  many 
of  her  sons,  stricken,  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  in 
fever  camps  more  deadly  than  the  bullets  of  the 
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ncoeur 


Dons.  Sixteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  so  great  a 
change  has  come  over  the  front  of  the  body  politic 
that  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  the 
women  of  the  nation  was  not  the  strongest  support 


Francis  I.  Francoeur 


-Fra.ser  Photo. 


President  Wilson  had  in  his  noble  struggle  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  of  the  peace  with  our  southern 
neighbor. 

For  this  we  can  thank  the  feministic  ^movement, 
which  in  California  and  certain  of  the  other  States 
has  given  women  the  ballot,  and  which  has  given 
tone  and  weight  to  their  point  of  view  in  every 
community  in  the  land,  irrespective  of  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  with  regard  to  suffrage.  A  little 
longer,  and  it  is  inevitable,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  that  women  will  have  the  ballot  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  There  are  many  now  hostile  to  the 
granting  to  this  right  who  will  gladly  amend  their 
judgment  if  when  that  day  arrives  women  will  cast 
their  weight  into  the  scales  for  the  cause  of  peace. 


War  is  so  brutalizing  that  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  Great  Catastrophe  in  Europe  had 
blighted  only  the  masculine  human  and  left  the 
female  of  the  species  unscathed.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  In  the  land  of  "culture" — the  term  has 
been  mouthed  by  the  Prussians  until  it  is  a  stench 
— It  has  become  the  special  duty  of  the  girls  of 
the  rising  generation  to  breed  more  soldiers  for  the 
War  Lord  of  another  day  to  send  on  to  the  firing 
line.  We  read  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  from  Europe  that  the  dominant  class 
in  Germany  and  Austria  is  so  eager  that  the  peo- 
ples of  these  two  countries  shall  perpetuate  them- 
selves that  they  have  hurried  the  recruits,  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  front  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  name 
of  "culture,"  into  the  arms  of  their  sweethearts,  and 
where  they  have  had  no  sweethearts  the  obliging 
government  has  provided  them  from  among  the 
girls  of  the  countryside.  Practically  all  the  cere- 
monial that  had  grown  up  around  the  marriage  re- 
lation in  the  course  of  centuries  has  slipped  away 
in  the  face  of  the  expediency  of  getting  things  done 
rapidly.  Banns  have  gone  by  the  board,  and  the 
spectacle  has  been  offered  of  overworked  pastors 
of  churches  marrying  batches  of  recruits  to  batches 
of  young  women  at  one  ceremony.  Where  young 
men  have  indicated  a  reluctance  to  enter  into  the 
marital  relation  under  such  circumstances,  their  of- 
ficers, with  true  Prussian  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  peasant,  have  frankly  told  them 
they  must  do  as  they  were  told. 

I  wonder  what  the  women  of  America  will  think 
of  this  latest  manifestation  of  German  "culture?" 
I  wonder  whether  they  will  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  the  Junker  class  in  Prussia  toward  their  sex? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  German  ruling  class  re- 
sards  the  women  of  the  people  merely  in  the  light 
of  animals  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  bear  children, 
who,  in  good  season,  shall  become  food  for  pow- 
der. There  is  a  cynical  disregard  in  this  whole 
business  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  of  all  the  sen- 
timent that  has  grown  up  around  the  association  of 
the  sexes.  The  mating  of  men  and  women  in  the 
land  of  "culture"  nowadays  has  all  the  delicacy  of 
a  stud  farm.  The  Kaiser,  having  brought  on  a 
war  which  he  realizes  must  decimate  his  male  pop- 
ulation, with  a  grotesque  application  of  the  vaunted 
German  thoroughness  sees  to  it  that  there  shall  be 
as  many  widows  as  there  are  dead  soldiers,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  orphans,  preferably  male,  a  little  later 
on ! 

Women  have  had  occasion  to  suffer  many  woes, 
many  degradations,  as  the  result  of  war.  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  ever  heretofore  been  treated  with 
such  brutal  circumspection  as  on  this  occasion  by 
the  administrators  of  the  land  of  "culture." 


Bethmann-Hollweg,  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  same  who  characterized  Germany's 
obligation  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as 
a  mere  "scrap  of  paper,"  in  an  authorized  inter- 
view with  the  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Berlin  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  in  an  effort  to  condone  the  horrors  committed 
by  the  German  arms  in  Belgium,  made  these 
specific  charges: 


That  Belgian  men,  having  invited  German  of- 
ficers to  their  homes,  pistoled  them  as  they  ate. 

That  Belgian  girls  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the 
German  wounded  as  they  lay  hebless  where  they 
fell. 

That  Belgian  women  cut  the  throats  of  German 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses  as  they  slept. 

He  offered  no  proof  of  these  charges,  for  of 
course  proof  there  was  none,  though,  no  doubt, 
had   he    required    it,    his    Prussians    would  have 


sworn  their  souls  away  to  serve  his  purpose.  For 
in  this  war  the  Germans  have  shown  themselves  the 
monumental  liars  of  the  age,  and  among  them 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  an  unenviable  pre-eminence. 

Moreover,  the  impudent  fellow  is  something  of 
a  jackass.  For  had  he  the  sense  that  God  gave 
geese  he  might  know  that  such  impudent  mendac- 
ities must  react  on  their  maker;  that  the  world  will 
resent  these  atrocious  libels  on  the  women  of  a  race 
immemorially  noted  for  its  kindliness. 
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Under  all  of  the  circumstances  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence which  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  received  from 
his  immediate  neighbors  is  a  compHment  of  high 
order  and  as  he  has  always  been  loyal  to  San 
Francisco  and  California,  so  will  he  always  be.  He 
who  is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faithful  in  much  and 


By  lV(ary 
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James  D.  Phelan,  United  States  Senator- Elect. 

California's  favorite  son  will  never  forget  nor  for- 
sake his  mother  state  and  every  woman  that  took 
a  share  in  the  fight  is  deserving  of  a  share  in  the 
victory.  I  he  majority  in  San  Francisco  was  only 
a  few  votes  short  of  two  to  one  over  his  opponents 
and  his  friends  could  not  wish  for  more.  California 
will  henceforth  be  represented  by  a  senator  of 
ability  and  is  to  be  congratulated  along  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Senator  Phelan.  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  has  proven  himself  a  good  loser  and  has 
joined  in  the  almost  universal  expression  of  pleasure 
at  Mr.  Phelan's  success. 

The  Democratic  control  in  Congress  remains  as 
it  was  and  as  it  should  be.  When  a  party  is  in 
power  it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
its  policies.  A  good  working  majority  in  both 
houses  will  insure  confidence  and  business  in  all  of 
the  states  in  the  Union  will  now  go  forward  without 
any  more  talk  of  hard  times.  California  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  because  she  has  so  much  to  sell 
to  those  war-ridden  peoples  of  Europe  and  not 
even  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Republican 
highbinders  generally  can  longer  prevent  the  wave 
of  prosperity  from  coming  our  direction.    So  be  it. 

If  one  might  attach  the  gift  of  prophecy  it  is  a 
very  safe  guess  that  hereafter  those  people  who  go 
out  and  urge  citizens  to  sign  initiative  petitions  will 


have  a  hard  time.  Californians  do  not  intend  to 
amend  everything  on  the  books  each  year  and  the 
vote  against  many  of  the  good  things  on  the  ballot 
this  time  was  not  so  much  a  vote  against  the  ideas 
themselves  and  the  policies  they  stand  for  as  it  was 
a  vote  against  the  long  cumbersome  ballot  which 
nobody  could  handle  and  which  wore  out  every- 
body. The  woman  who  insisted  on  remaining  in 
the  booth  over  an  hour  and  declared  she  had  a 
right  to  read  and  study  each  amendment  was  a  sort 
of  John  Brown  in  the  cause  of  less  amendments, 
and  if  the  good  people  who  wish  to  reform  every- 
thing would  take  the  advice  of  the  old  farmer  who 
told  his  son  to  "be  megium  and  if  you  can't  be 
megium,  be  as  megium  as  you  can,  "  and  would 
initiate  and  work  for  a  few  good  measures  at  a 
time,  then  things  would  happen  and  happen  right. 

The  fight  for  superior  judgeship  was  a  hard  one 
and  the  friends  of  Judge  Shortall  and  Judge  Dunne, 
Judge  Van  Ostrand  and  the  others  who  were 
victorious  are  satisfied,  of  course.  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  three  or  four  who  received 
such  large  majorities  would  be  elected,  but  it  is 
hard  to  foretell  how  a  non-partisan  fight  is  going. 


Governor   Hiram    W.  Johnson. 

Personally,  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  large 
vote  polled  in  favor  ofE.  P.  Shortall  and  Judge 
Dunne.  Judge  W.  P.  Lawlor  received  a  vole 
large  enough  to  make  almost  any  man  vain  if  he 
had  room  in  his  anatomy  for  such  a  common  and 
tiresome  characteristic,  but  Judge  Lawlor  will  take 
it  as  it  was  meant  and  will  be  impressed  with  his 
great  responsibility.  The  same  is  true  of  Governor 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  whose  re-election  is  by  a  vote 
so  large  that  it  is  well  nigh  unanimous.  Every- 
woman  moves  to  make  it  unanimous. 

Among  the  good  things  won  for  the  State  of 
California  is  that  prize  fights  are  abolished,  the 
State  University  will  have  money  to  spend,  the 
poll  tax,  a  relic  of  barbarous  days,  is  abolished,  and 
Alameda  County  may  go  ahead  and  issue  her 
bonds  for  the  Exposition,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  residents  of  that  county.  The  Red  Light  Abate- 
ment bill  has  carried  again. 


Locally,  the  hardest  fight  was  made  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  cemeteries,  it  was  a  fight  waged  by 
the  women  voters  at  that,  and  the  women  won. 
The  cemeteries  will  not  be  removed  at  present. 
The  vote  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  majority 
in  favor  of  the  old-time  cemeteries  remaining  where 
they  are. 

The  historic  election  day  of  1914  has  passed 
and  a  few  women  were  unable  to  stand  the  long 
physical  strain  of  53  and  72  hours,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  booths  women  held  out  well 
and  were  sober-  and  alert  till  the  last.  San  Fran- 
cisco IS  well  up  among  cities  who  are  proud  of 
their  women,  and  with  reason.  They  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote,  if  they  are  interested  in  the  issues 
or  in  the  men  who  are  running  for  office.  They 
have  taken  up  their  political  duties  and  they  do 
what  they  believe  is  for  the  best  without  hysteria 
and  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  spell- 
binders. The  whispers  of  slander  have  failed  to 
get  the  ear  of  the  women  and  those  few  mud- 
slinging  gentlemen  who  are  still  surviving  among 
the  sterner  sex,  failed  most  ingloriously  to  make  an 
impression  this  year  by  urging  women  to  do  the 
work  that  has  gone  out  of  style  among  men.  It  is 
not  ever  coming  into  style  among  women  and  this 
election  proved  it. 

Equal  suffrage  is  gradually  gaining  and  one  by 
one  the  states  are  taking  their  places  in  line  with 
human  progress  and  human  liberty.  The  fight  is 
won  in  Montana  and  in  Nevada  and  the  great  West 
has  stood  by  its  guns  and  very  soon  we  will  see 
women  voting  in  all  of  the  states.  Militant  methods 
will  not  win  and  vandalism  and  arson  are  still  in 
disrepute  among  American  women  and  men.  The 
Democratic  women  of  California  are  thankful  to 
the  militants  from  the  National  Capital,  who  came 
uninvited  and  unknown  into  our  midst  and  thrust 
militant  methods  into  the  Democratic  campaign. 
This  certainly  helped  the  Democratic  women,  a? 
evidenced  by  the  astonishing  majorities  received  by 
Mr.  Phelan  and  Mr.  Raker,  tne  two  candidates 
who  were  chosen  as  targets  for  the  militants  to 
"worry."  While  they  did  harm  to  equal  suffrage, 
they  certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  Democratic  party 
in  this  section,  and  it  was  just  as  Mr.  Thoma? 
Hickey,  one  of  Mr.  Phelan's  friends,  remarked,  "ll 
I  were  Phelan  I  would  hire  all  the  Eastern  women 


Geo.  A.  Sturtevant. 
Superior  Judge. 


John  J.  Van  Nostrand. 
Superior  Judge. 


I  could  get  to  oppose  me,  if  1  thought  I  was  in 
danger  of  losing,  for  they  would  certainly  help — all 
home-loving  men  and  women  resent  the  interference 
of  outside  women  in  such  a  campaign  and  would 
rally  to  oppose  such  interlopers." 


Pai;e  five 


Did  you  know  that  the  University  of  CaHfornia 
is  conducting  classes  in  university  courses,  under  the 
direction  of  university  instructors,  in  San  Francisco 
every  evening?  Did  you  know  that  men  in  over- 
alls, and  women  in  limousines,  and  many  others, 
both  men  and  women,  who  neither  wear  overalls 
nor  ride  in  limousines,  are  attending  these  classes 
every  night? 

Did  you  know  that  similar  classes  are  meeting 
every  afternoon  and  evening  in  Oakland  and 
Vallejo? 

That  classes  may  be  organized  in  any  town  or 
community  of  the  State  of  California  where  fifteen 
pupils  desiring  a  course  in  any  one  subject  can  be 
brought  together? 

Did  you  know  that  regular  courses  o*I"  uni- 
\ersity  lectures  may  be  supplied  to  any  center  m 
the  state  where  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them  ? 
Did  you  know  that  15,540  people  attended  such 
lecture  courses,  given,  with  only  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  members  of  the  University  faculty, 
outside  the  campus,  throughout  the  state  last  year? 

Did  you  know  the  university  maintains,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Extension  Division,  a  special 
bureau  whereby  it  is  attempting  to  place  all  the 
material  contained  in  the  university  library,  and  in 
other  libraries  throughout  the  state,  and  all  the 
learning  and  skill  of  the  faculty,  at  the  service  of 
every  individual  in  the  state?  And  that  all  one 
needs  to  do  to  bring  this  service  to  him  is  to  ad- 
dress the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Division  ol 
University  Extension,  University  of  California,  on 
any  subject  or  question  upon  which  he  desires 
guidance  or  information? 

Did  you  know  that  any  town,  city  or  com- 
munity of  the  state,  desiring  to  make  public  im- 
provements or  erect  public  buildings,  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  best  service  of  the  engineers  and 
architects  of  the  university,  and  all  comparative 
data  in  reference  to  similar  improvements  and  build- 
ings made  or  erected  throughout  the  state,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference  ot  tiie 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity? 

Did  you  know  that  classes  are  being  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  university  instructors  in  Fol- 
som  and  San  Quentin  prisons,  and  that  altogether 
over  seven  hundred  prisoners  in  these  two  institu- 
tions are  now  receiving  practical  training  in  these 
classes  which  will  be  useful  to  them  when  they  at 
last  gain  their  liberty? 

Why  Did  You  Not  Know  These  Things? 

The  average  reader  doubtless  did  not  know 
these  things,  and  a  great  many  other  details  regard- 
ing the  work  of  this  division  of  the  greatest  institutron 
in  our  state,  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  in  the  space  of  this  article.  One  reason  is  that 
the  work,  as  it  is  now  organized,  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  two  years.  Another  is  that 
there  has  been  no  aopropriation  of  funds  for  the 
work,  outside  a  small  amount  given  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
state  college.  The  great  growth  of  the  work  in 
the  past  year  has  come  entirely  from  the  great 
spontaneous  demand  for  it,  without  the  stimulus  of 
wide  publicity,  or  the  aid  of  special  appropriations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well,  in  the  absence  of  greater 
funds,  that  the  work  was  not  more  widely  known. 
For  the  demand  upon  the  service  of  the  division  is 
ever  greater  than  its  continually  growing  facilities. 

Dr.  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  director  of  University 
Extension,  has  organized  the  two  departments  ol 
the  division.  The  Department  of  Instruction  com- 
prises the  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction,  the  Bureau 
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of  Correspondence  Instruction,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Lectures;  these  bureaus  have  charge  of  the  work 
indicated  by  their  titles.  The  Department  of  Public 
Service  comprises  two  bureaus:  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Discussion  and  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Municipal  Reference. 


Dr.  Ira  W.  Howerth, 
Professor  University  Extension. 

Bringing  the  University  to  All  the  People. 

Usually  we  think  of  university  extension  meaning 
only  the  placing  of  correspondence  facilities  for  study 
within  the  reach  of  ambitious  young  self-supporting 
men  and  women.  This  is  a  great  and  very  useful 
part  of  the  work,  but  there  is  no  limitation  of  its 
appeal,  either  to  class  or  type.  Read  what  Miss 
Nadine  Crump,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Class 
Instruction,  writes  of  the  pupils  whom  her  bureau 
reaches : 

"Within  a  period  of  one-half  hour  on  the  oc- 
casion of  organizing  a  class,  the  secretary  met  tour 
distinct  types  of  lonely,  hungry  people.  The  first,  a 
young  business  man  in  San  Francisco,  who  had  left 
college  in  his  junior  year  to  enter  the  business  world. 
He  has  been  successful  in  business,  has  married  and 
has  a  family.  He  cannot  leave  his  business  or  his 
family  to  return  to  college,  so  out  of  the  few  hours 
vouchsafed  to  him  with  his  family  he  gives  two  per 
week  in  which  to  continue  his  studies. 

"The  second  was  a  young  girl  whose  mother, 
left  a  widow  thirteen  years  ago,  has  supported  a  son 
and  daughter  by  doing  washing  and  cleaning.  The 
girl  has  completed  a  course  at  the  Commercial  High 
school  and  is  studying  stenography.  She  wishes  to 
study  a  language  to  better  qualify  herself  for  a 
secretarial  position. 

"The  third  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  well 
dressed  and  well  groomed.  No  small  boy  ever 
came  bounding  with  more  enthusiasm  to  present  his 
teacher  with  a  red  apple  than  did  this  gentlem^in  to 
meet  his  teacher  after  the  summer  vacation. 

"Side  by  side  these  three  are  studying  in  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  class,  and  scarcely  in  any  other 
place  could  such  a  group  be  found. 

"A  more  pathetic  case  was  that  of  a  man  ol 
limited  education  and  more  limited  means  who  said, 
'I  have  a  small  business  in  the  city.  It  would  help 
me  in  my  business  if  I  could  speak  Spanish.  I  can- 
not afford  private  lessons  and  thought  this  was  my 


chance.  Now  that  it  has  come  my  wife  and  baby 
are  in  the  hospital  and  I  must  wait.'  " 

The  writer  of  this  article  approached  the  super- 
intendents of  two  of  the  biggest  office  buildings  in 
San  Francisco,  recently,  in  regard  to  locating  some 
of  the  work  of  the  division.  As  a  result  of  the 
natural  conversation  that  followed,  one  of  the 
superintendents  and  his  young  lady  stenographer, 
stated  that  they  intended  going  that  very  night  to 
the  Underwood  building  (where  class  instruction 
IS  being  conducted  in  this  city)  for  the  purpose  ol 
taking  up  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  superintendent 
of  the  second  building  wanted  to  begin  immediately 
a  correspondence  course  in  business  efficiency  ana 
office  organization.  Both  of  these  men  were  some- 
what above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  business 
success,  and  neither  had  ever  before  heard  of  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  Bureau  of 
Correspondence  Instruction  to  date  is  2  I  30.  Stu- 
dents desiring  it  are  allowed  university  credits  for 
this  work,  the  provision  being  made  that  students 
desiring  degrees  must  spend  at  least  their  last  year 
of  preparation  "in  residence,"  that  is,  in  actual  at- 
tendance at  the  university.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  5  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  already  hold  de- 
grees from  colleges  and  universities,  that  1 8  per 
cent  are  teachers,  that  68  per  cent  are  men  and 
nearly  20  per  cent  are  prisoners  in  the  state's  peni- 
tentiaries. 

It  is  through  this  bureau  that  most  of  the  work 
in  the  two  prisons  is  done,  although  there  are 
courses  in  class  instruction  in  both  San  Quentin  and 
Folsom,  taught  by  the  better  educated  prisoners, 
under  direction  of  F.  F.  Nalder,  secretary  of  this 
bureau,  and  M.  J.  Jacobs  of  the  Berkeley  High 
school. 

"Carrying  the  University  Into  Prison  Cells." 

This  work  among  criminals  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  things  to  which  Californians 
may  refer  with  a  thrill  of  pride.  It  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  easy  grace  of  Californian  optimism. 
There  is  something  spectacular  about  it!  And  in 
order  that  you  may  know  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  work,  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Nalder 
for  a  university  publication. 

"On  the  two  sides  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  located  three  of  Cali- 
fornia's public  institutions.  All  three  are  widely 
known.  All  three  are  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  the  commonwealth.  All  three  exist  for  a  com- 
mon ultimate  purpose  —  the  improvement  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  state.  All  three  are  principally 
engaged,  though  by  different  methods,  in  what 
Emerson  has  characterized  as  'The  finest  political 
economy,  the  care  and  culture  of  men.' 

"One  of  these  institutions,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, works  avowedly  for  a  better  citizenship  by 
the  method  of  educating  young  men  and  women. 
Situated  amid  delightful  surroundings,  facing  a 
magnificent  prospect  in  all  directions,  it  operates 
through  the  search  for  truth,  through  stimulus  of 
the  mind,  through  inspiration,  through  delightful 
associations,  and  bv  means  of  every  known  agency 
which  exists  to  'strike  the  heart  of  youth  in  flame.' 
1  he  other  two  institutions,  the  Slate  Prisons  at 
Folsom  and  San  Quentin  have  through  a  space  of 
two  generations  performed  their  service  to  the  com- 
munity, through  an  effort  to  correct  and  repress  the 
criminal  instinct.  Ihey  have  not  been  regarfi^d 
as  schools  except  sometimes  tauntingly  as  schools 
of  crime;  and  yet  all  three  institutions  take  live, 
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WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  PRESENT  ELECTION 

WELL,  the  election  is  over.  The  candidates  and  the  captains 
are  taking  the  rest  cure,  and — California  needs  it  for  quite 
a  while  to  come.  But,  California  has  much  to  be  grateful  for; 
and,  we  believe  she  owes  much  of  that  gratitude  to  the  woman's 
vote.  Not  to  the  woman  politicians ;  they  have  failed  in  every 
instance — as  the  result  proves.  No  one  took  them  seriously. 
Women  as  hired  political  speelers,  tearing  through  the  state, 
make  a  bad  impression.  In  every  case  they  managed  to  kill  their 
employer's  chances.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Men  who  spend 
campaign  money  in  turning  vain,  foolish  women  into  "jolly  good 
fellows"  would  use  the  state's  money  for  the  same  purpose — and 
defeat  is  their  just  reward.  There  were  women  who  worked 
earnestly  and  quietly  for  men  in  whom  they  had  faith,  but  that's 
another  matter.  Great  good  was  done,  however,  by  the  marked 
independence  of  the  women  voters.  Mark  the  plurality  received 
by  James  D.  Phelan  (Democrat)  for  the  highest  office  we  had 
to  give — that  of  United  States  Senator.  He  drew  his  plurality 
from  both  Progressives  and  Republicans.  The  women  cared  not 
at  all  for  the  political  brand.  Instinctively  they  voted  for  the 
man — the  man  whom  they  could  trust  to  do  them  honor  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  all  the  political  speelers  who  were  hired  as 
publicity  agents  to  defame  and  injure  him  were  quietly  rebuked 
by  the  thinking  women  of  the  state,  who  knew  him  for  a  fearless, 
scholarly  and  honorable  gentleman.  The  most  famous  writers  of 
California  (Republicans  and  Progressives),  among  them  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  Gertrude  Atherton  and  Madge  Morris,  sent  strong  letters  of 
endorsement  to  Everywoman  in  his  behalf — so  what  chance  had 
the  other  kind? 

Governor  Johnson,  though  a  Progressive,  drew  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Again  the  women  sensed  the  truth. 
For  opponents  he  had:  one  man  who  was  believed  to  be  "honest 
but  not  well  known,"  and  another  who  was — well,  too  well 
known,  and  who  was  made  notorious  by  his  "friends."  A  case 
of  "Oh,  Lord,  deliver  us  from  our  friends!"  So  Governor  John- 
son had  a  walkover. 

Then  we  have  several  good  reliable  judges  to  our  credit, 
though  of  different  political  complexions — and  we  need  them. 
Frank  M.  Angelloti,  Matt  SulUvan,  Frank  H.  Kerrigan,  J.  J.  Van 
Nostrand,  G.  A.  Sturdevant,  are  all  reasonably  assured  of  election 
at  this  writing.  So,  it  is  clear  that  the  political  brand  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  woman's  vote,  and  that  one  or  two  good  men  at 
the  head  of  a  ticket  cannot  draw  a  doubtful  crowd  into  office  after 
them.    Women  are  non-partisan  ! 

Then,  the  Redlight  disgrace  is  put  off  the  map,  and  we  can 
look  visitors  in  the  face  next  year,  when  the  white  slavers  will  be 
in  jail  or  worse  still — working  for  a  living. 

Of  course  the  Prohibitionsts  asked  for  too  much.  If  they 
said  "Temperance"  instead  of  "Prohibition,"  they  might  have 
had  another  announcement  to  make.  They  were  like  the  little 
boy  who  put  his  hand  into  the  jar  of  nuts,  and  grabbed  such  a 
handful  he  could  not  get  it  back. 


Then,  too,  the  people  who  would  swipe  their  homes  from  the 
dead,  were  justly  rebuked.  The  dead  paid  for  their  little  resting 
places — they  also  paid  to  build  up  San  Francisco,  and  no  new, 
high  sounding  speculators  should  be  allowed  to  desecrate  their 
rest.  Mr.  Speculator,  if  you  love  the  city  so  much,  spend  some- 
thing in  beautifying  the  burying  grounds.  San  Francisco  owes 
that  much  to  her  pioneers. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  women,  whose  votes  certainly 
turned  the  majorities,  deserve  praise.  The  higher  offices,  at  least, 
are  well  filled. 


A  QUEEN  WHOSE  TITLE  IS  NOT  A  MISNOMER 

SOMEWHERE,  along  the  trenches  of  the  French  and  Belgium 
battle-fields,  where  youths,  who  were  the  hope  and  salvation 
of  brave  countries,  now  lie  shattered  and  dying,  there  is  a 
Queen  whose  title  is  not  a  misnomer.  She  is  not  graciously 
looking  down  on  fawning  ladies-in-waiting  who  live  "only  on  her 
Majesty's  smiles";  nor  is  she  listening  to  the  lisping  lingo  of 
lolling  gallants.  Oh,  no;  she  is  a  Belgian  Queen;  and,  more  than 
that,  she  is  altogether  a  brave  woman.  She  is  a  fit  mate  for  the 
King  who  said  to  his  people:  "My  skin  is  no  better  than  yours! 
Where  you  fight,  I  lead!"  And  he  did.  So  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium  is  by  her  husband's  side  on  the  battle-field  where  the 
howitzers  roar  and  the  flower  of  France  and  Belgium  is  piled  high 
in  the  throes  of  death.  It  is  there  she  finds  her  mission,  while 
with  bursting  heart  and  grief-dried  eyes,  she  seeks  to  smooth 
the  passage  between  dying  heroes  and  their  God.  Or,  as  her 
husband  leads  his  fellow-men  to  glory  or  the  grave,  so,  she,  too, 
leads  her  fellow-women  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  in  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  in  so  far  as  the  Hades  of  war  will  permit. 

This  Queen  of  the  bravest  people  on  earth  has  been  a  quiet, 
tender  mother  and  wife,  with  little  display  and  no  arrogance.- 
She  has  heretofore  found  her  happiness  in  the  care  of  her  three 
dainty  children  and  in  the  intellectual  companionship  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but,  when  a  blood-mad  Emperor  tore  up  "that  scrap  of 
paper" — the  only  barrier  between  a  Nation  and  death — and  hurled 
his  well-trained  butchers  against  her  country,  she  forgot  the 
Royal  titles  and  her  woman's  timidity  and  went  forth  to  the  battle- 
field to  nurse  every  mother's  dying  boy,  regardless  of  her  own 
comfort  or  even  her  life. 

Mothers  of  free-born  American  sons,  can  you  visualize  just 
what  that  means  on  that  far  off  battle-field?  We  confess  it  is 
hard  for  all  to  get  the  picture.  There  are  a  million  men  marching 
through  mud  and  slush  into  the  trenches  made  hideous  through 
the  slime  and  ooze  of  blood — the  blood  of  boys  like  themselves, 
whose  bodies  fill  the  trenches  all  about  them,  as  they  fight  with 
the  strength  of  heroes  to  keep  back  the  invading  hordes  who  are 
commanded,  at  any  cost,  to  slay  and  tortue  all  who  block  their 
way  to  Paris. 

And,  for  what?  Just  for  the  lust  of  loot  like  any  other  "Gyp 
the  Blood"  or  "Lefty  Louie."  Indeed,  "Gyp  the  Blood"  and 
"Lefty  Louie"  had  far  more  incentive,  in  their  own  world,  for 
doing  murder.    Their  lives  and  liberty  were  endangered.  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm's  life  or  liberty  was  not  endangered.  Lieutenant  Becker 
believed  his  job  was  in  danger,  and  he  ordered  his  "subjects," 
under  pain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  to  go  forth  and  kill  Rosen- 
thal. Like  other  "subjects"  they  obeyed.  They  were  young, 
ignorant  and  subservient,  and  they  were  executed  and  execrated. 
Lieutenant  Becker — their  Kaiser — is  waiting  the  same  fate.  There 
is  some  dilTerence,  to  be  sure,  between  Becker  and  the  Kaiser — 
the  Kaiser  coveted  the  sunny  lands  of  France  and  Belgium  stood 
in  his  way,  and  he  had  a  few  million  "Gyp  the  Bloods  and  Lefty 
Louies"  as  his  willing  "subjects,"  so  he  ordered  them  off  on  an 
expedition  of  wholesale  slaughter  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all  whom  they  found,  old  or  young,  families  preferred,  and  to 
bring  back  the  loot.  Well,  they  are  doing  their  best  and  damning 
their  immortal  souls  into  the  bargain.  They,  too,  are  being  exe- 
cuted and  execrated,  but  very  slowly.  How  soon  will  Kaiser 
Becker's  turn  come?  We  hope  not  before  he  can  have  enough 
iron  crosses  manufactured  for  all  his  Gyp  the  Bloods  and  Lefty 
Louies. 

A  short  time  ago  Willie  gave  God  a  little  credit  for  assisting 
"Me"  in  slaying  large  numbers  of  George's  and  Nicky's  "subjects"; 
doubtless,  "He"  has  given  God  the  double  cross  by  this  time,  out 
of  the  generosity  of  his  heart.  But,  perhaps,  "His  Majesty"  is 
afraid  to  spoil  God  by  such  munificence. 

So  while  Willie  and  Georgie  and  Nicky  are  playing  checkers 
with  their  "subjects"  Nations  are  dying  and  falling  back  into 
barbarism,  and  imbecile  monarchs  are  growing  madder  with 
power  every  day,  and  the  mothers  of  great  races  of  men  are 
dragging  out  living  deaths  with  souls  steeped  in  hatred  against 
those  who  should  be  kindly  neighbors. 

Doubtless,  the  women  of  America  would  fall  over  themselves 
to  erect  statues  to  the  Queen  of  Belgium  if  a  shot  from  the 
Kaiser's  guns  put  an  end  to  her  life;  but,  she  would  never  care 
for  that.  Send  her  the  means  to  keep  the  helpless  from  starvation, 
and  history  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 


AN  ARMY  OF  UNREASON 

IN  a  small  way  the  Kaiser  has  an  army  of  publicity  men  or  press 
agents  as  well  organized  in  America  as  h  Oh,  I  humbly  beg 

"His  Gracious  Pardon."  I  meant  to  say,  as  well  organized  as 
"HIS"  army  of  slaughterers  were  organized  when  they  turned  Bel- 
gium into  a  cemetery. 

The  only  limit  to  their  number,  in  this  country,  is  the  limit  to 
our  universities.  There  is  scarcely  a  university  of  any  note  that 
has  not  one  or  more  press  agents  on  the  Kaiser's  staff.  They  are 
usually  Germans,  German-Americans  or  Americans  educated  in 
German  colleges — all  are  professors,  supposedly  teaching  the 
youths  of  America  how  to  think.  Heaven  protect  the  youths  of 
America  from  the  fancy  talky-talk  those  professors  call  thinking. 
It  is  a  propaganda  made  to  bewilder,  and  to  bury  thought  and  rea- 
son beneath  the  confusion  of  a  world  of  words.  And,  strangely 
enough,  in  a  small  measure,  it  is  successful,  not  because  it  in  the 
least  appeals  to  our  common  sense,  but  because — it  is  clear — many 
of  us  are  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  do  our  own  thinking — and  we 
let  it  out  to  some  professor  to  do  it  for  us. 

But,  these  are  dangerous  times,  and  we  are  being  saturated 
with  dangerous  influences,  subtlely  distilled  through,  apparently, 
respectable  and  enlightened  channels ;  and,  so  sugarcoated  that  the 
tired  man  or  woman  swallows  them  whole,  until  aroused  by  some 
new  and  unlooked  for  atrocity.  Then  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry 
and  deception  are  swept  away — but  it  is  often  too  late. 

For  instance,  any  number  of  these  learned  press  agents  of 
"royalty"  will,  today,  in  this  twentieth  century,  write  yards  of 
highly  decorated  twaddle  to  prove  that  war  is  a  blessing ;  and  only 
out  of  murder  on  the  wholesale  plan  can  civilization  come. 

Indeed,  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia  College  sees  noth- 
ing but  "The  Birth  of  a  Better  Era  in  the  Labor  of  the  Nations." 


But,  remember.  Professor  Burgess  did  not  labor  to  give  birth  to  any 
one  soldier  of  these  nations — and  he's  a  long,  long  way  from  the 
Zeppelins,  the  howitzers,  from  the  sodden  trenches,  and  from 
starvation. 

He  also  says  that  "THE  VIRTUAL  CONTROL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES  BY  MEN  EDUCATED  AT  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES  WOULD  ALL  MAKE  FOR  CLOSE  AND 
CONTINUED  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES."  Of  course  that  settles  it!  The  de- 
struction of  a  highly  civilized  and  peaceful  people  could  not  be 
considered  against  such  odds. 

But,  Professor  Burgess  is  not,  after  all,  the  most  dangerously 
infected  by  that  royal  hydrophobia,  although  he  is  dangerous 
enough  as  a  press  agent  when  his  eulogies  of  his  royal  master  are 
put  in  circular  form  and  distributed  to  a  helpless  and  inoffending 
public.    Then  follows  another,  with  strong  suggestions  of  disaster: 

"PROFESSOR  SLOANE  WARNS  AMERICANS  AGAINST 
WAR  MEDDLING." 

Yes,  indeed !  And,  rely  upon  it,  it  is  some  warning.  If  we  do  not 
cease  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  take  programme  from  his 
master,  we  will  not  be  allowed  to  cut  the  pie  when  it  is  sufficiently 
cooked  for  the  serving.  Well,  perhaps,  we'll  live!  However,  im- 
mediately following  the  aforesaid  warning  for  all  and  sundry 
Americans  to  keep  still.  Professor  Sloane  runs  on  for  the  space 
of  an  eight  by  ten  circular — four  pages  small  type — to  pulverize 
American  neutrality  as  flat  as  Belgium  neutrality  after  his  master 
had  given  "HIS"  dear  cousins  the  double-cross  with  the  iron  in- 
side. In  fact,  so  thoroughly  and  shamelessly  has  Professor  Sloane 
proven  a  traitor  to  America  and  all  of  our  institutions  that  were 
it  war  time  he  would  receive  quick  transportation  for  these  same 
utterances — and  very  justly  so,  too.  Although,  he  slimes  them  over 
with  thick  sophistry. 

In  his  endeavor  to  play  both  sides  and  blacken  the  water  in 
which  he  swims  with  a  shower  of  words  instead  of  fluids,  he  com- 
pares our  wars  with  that  of  the  butchery  of  the  innocents  which 
took  place  on  Belgium  soil.  We  never  had  the  semblance  of  a 
war  that  was  not  against  a  stronger  people,  or  for  such  principles 
and  provocations  that  it  were  dire  disgrace  to  refuse  it.  A  war  in 
defense  of  country,  or  a  war  for  honor's  sake  is  a  holy  war — but  all 
wars  look  alike  to  Professor  Sloane,  if  he  can  muddy  the  water 
sufficiently  to  make  us  think  so.    He  says  in  part: 

"Clamorous  for  American  sympathy  and  cash,  we  have  on  our 
shores  embassies  from  the  belligerents,  pleading  their  respective 
virtues  and  sorrows."    And  then  he  questions: 

"Why,  after  all,  should  our  chief  concern  be  with  them?"  etc. 
And  in  the  next  breath  he  advocates  that  our  chief  concern  be  a' 
reversal  of  sympathy  against  the  whole  world  and  for  his  mas- 
ter of  the  double-cross. 

We  wish  that  time  and  space  and  a  sick  stomach  would  permit 
our  printing  the  whole  circular. 

And  then  there  is  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg  of  Harvard.  Oh, 
the  press  agent  professors  are  numerous  these  war  days.  But 
what's  the  use!  Better  quote  from  the  professor's  own  babblings. 
So  here  is  a  section. 

"If  a.  state  is  iiiidistuil)cd  peace  ri-maiiis  on  a  low  level  of  hygiene  atiil  science,  has 
l)oor  labor  legislation,  docs  not  iivotcct  tlic  women  and  children,  has  a  liigh  crniunal  record, 
indulges  in  alcohol,  is  scourged  hy  venereal  diseases  and  infected  by  the  small  famdy  habit— 
the  loss  and  the  maiming  of  human  beings  is  a  hundred  tmics  larger  than  that  which  may 
come  on  tlic  battlefield.  •         r  .1  1 

"  \  victorious  war  mav  bring  to  such  a  nation  a  complete  regeneration  ot  the  moral 
energies:  vice  is  repressed:  life  is  protected;  education  flourishes;  hygiene  spreads;  s_cicnce 
rebnihls  the  land;  prosperity  grows;  temperance  and  self-discipline  prevail;  famdy  life  can 
cNpand  in  the  new  abundance.  •  11  c  1 

"Kor  every  boy  who  dies  a  score  of  men  and  women  in  the  next  generation  will  tinrt 
the  means  of  health  and  happiness.    Nobody  dies  at  Thermopylae  without  giving  life  to  hun- 

dieds.^  gj^^jj,!^  destruction  of  human  life  such  as  this  war  demands  must  naturally  force 
on  every  one  the  wish  for  a  substilutc  which  is  less  painful  to  the  imagination.  lUit  any 
schemes  which  renounce  those  higher  gifts  of  war  that  serve  the  historic  progress  of  man- 
kind are  utterly  unfit  and  would  never  lie  of  lasting  value." 

Of  course,  public  opinion  in  America  has  sat  in  judgment  on 
that  most  monstrous  of  butcheries  which  no  verdict  can  remedy; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  American  fathers  and  mothers  would 
allow  their  young  and  susceptible  sons  to  be  "educated"  by  such 
men.  They  are  a  menace  to  this  country.  These  sycophantic 
frothings  have  nothing  in  common  with  American  ideas  or  ideals. 
And  they  should  be  sent  back  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  given  the  iron  cross  for  their  loyalty.  These  circulars 
were  sent  us  for  review.  This  is  the  best  we  could  do  on  short 
notice. 
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"Might  is  the  supreme  Right,  and  what  is 
right  must  be  decided  by  war.  The  abolition  of 
war  is  not  only  foolish  but  absolutely  immoral  and 
unworthy  of  the  human  race." — General  von 
Bernhardi  (1912). 

"This  time  let  us  bleed  France  white." — Bis- 
marck (1875). 

"Each  of  these  nations  (Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Servia,  England)  has  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  its  national  life  is  in  peril  unless  it  is  able 
to  take  the  national  life  of  one  or  more  of  its  foes." 
—Roosevelt  (1914). 

"It  is  literally  a  crime  against  this  nation  not  to 
be  adequately  prepared  in  advance,  so  as  to  guard 
ourselves  and  hold  our  own  in  war." — Roosevelt 
(1914). 

Otto  von  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  Germany,  in 
1871,  exacted  from  France  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  tribute  of  one  billion  dollars  and  the  ces- 
sion of  two  fertile  provinces — Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
It  was  a  highway  robbery  such  as,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  we  send  men  to  the  penitentiary  for 
committins.  He  believed  that  he  had  finally 
crushed  France.  The  French  people,  however, 
brought  forth  their  savings  and  paid  the  robber. 
Then  applying  themselves  earnestly,  industriously  to 
the  arts  of  peace  so  soon  rehabilitated  France  that 
Bismarck  realized  she  had  only  been  bowed,  not 
broken.  It  was  then  that  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
savage  sentiment — "This  time  let  us  bleed  France 
white."  His  object  was  to  weld  German  speak- 
ing people  of  numerous  small  states  mto  one  gov- 
ernmental unit;  to  build  up  a  "national"  life  for 
Germany  "by  taking  the  national  life  of  its  foe," 
and  to  him  "might  was  supreme  right"  just  as  it  is 
to  Bernhardi  in  this  generation.  The  spirit  that 
animated  these  wicked  men  is  the  same — the  spirit 
of  militarism;  the  assumption  that  in  national  dis- 
putes right  is  established  by  ascertaining  which  of 
the  disputants  can  commit  the  most  murders. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  pleading  for  greater  armament, 
justifies  himself  by  declaring  that  our  country  would 
not  go  to  war  unless  it  was  right  in  the  particular 
matter  in  controversy;  that  other  nations  should 
accept  as  conclusive  our  own  estimate  of  the  abso- 
lute rectitude  of  our  peaceful  intentions  when  we 
create  an  invincible  navy  and  a  huge  standing  army. 
Foreign  nations,  he  thinks,  well  may  fear  warlike 
preparations  on  the  part  of  others  in  Europe,  but 
not  those  that  we  set  on  foot.  Germany,  how- 
ever, protests  that  she  would  not  go  to  war  unless 
she  was  right — that  is  what  Austria  says,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  and  Servia,  and  all  of  them, 
each  of  whom  has,  nevertheless,  "cause  to  believe," 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  that  "its  national  life  is  in 
peril  if  it  take  not  the  life  of  its  foe." 

Germany  has  made  of  France  and  Belgium  a 
human  shambles  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  but  feel 
"a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  stern  courage,  the 
lofty  disinterestedness"  of  the  German  people  in 
the  making  of  it.  There  is  nothing  courageous 
about  it.  We  detest  the  big  man  who  beats  to 
earth  a  small  one ;  we  intervene  when  two  or  three 
men  set  upon  and  batter  up  another;  we  say  they 
are  cowards  and  brutes.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
war  is — what  battles  are — two  or  three  thousand, 
or  hundreds  of  thousands,  attacking  a  smaller  num- 
ber. Were  the  conditions  reversed,  the  attackers 
would  run  like  rabbits.  The  courage  that  this  war 
will  disclose  is  that  of  weak  women  who  in  dis- 
tress and  grief  will  still  toil  and  struggle  to  feed  and 


By  Judge  Clayton  Herrington 

clothe  and  rear  their  little  children — is  that  of 
young  boys  who  will  take  up  and  carry  on  the 
burden  once  borne  by  their  murdered  fathers,  and 
of  men  and  women,  stricken  in  years,  who  despite 
their  feebleness,  will  aid  these  others  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  institutions  and  the  things  of  peace. 


Judge  Clayton  Herrington. 

Of  what  value  is  it  to  the  world  to  have  the 
"national  life"  of  Germany  preserved  through  the 
taking  of  the  national  life  of  France;  or  the  national 
life  of  Russia  through  taking  the  national  life  of 
Austria?  The  robber  who,  while  robbing,  kills 
the  victim — him  we  hang.  And  is  there  any  dif- 
ference when  a  nation  kills  the  victim  it  robs  when 
it  takes  a  nation's  life  to  preserve  its  own?  What 
national  life,  what  civilization  ought  to  be,  or  can 
be,  so  purchased? 

And  what  is  this  thing  we  call  "national  life"? 
Is  it  art,  is  it  science,  is  it  education,  poetry,  philos- 
ophy, music,  charity,  justice?  Not  one  of  these 
things  is  distinctive,  for  they  are  the  product  of 
universal  forces,  forces  that  work  irrespective  of 
geosraphical  boundaries,  forces  that  would  survive 
to  bless  mankind  though  every  artificial  national 
line  were  obliterated  over  night.  And  these  forces 
are  those  of  peace,  not  war. 

For  thousands  of  years  men  have  fought  each 
other  all  over  Europe;  every  foot  of  it  has  been 
drenched  in  human  blood,  and  out  of  all  those 
savage  conflicts  not  a  single  one  has  resulted  in  any 
good  to  mankind  whatsoever.  Forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  changed,  now  one  way,  now 
another  way,  and  then  back  again,  but  these 
changes  have  been  only  those  of  form,  the  real 
forces  behind  them  would  have  wrought  out  their 
legitimate  results  just  the  same,  and  infinitely  better 
had  there  been  no  wars.  Zenglis  Kahn  swept  over 
Europe  and  murdered  a  million  human  beings — 
what  trace  remains  of  his  military  supremacy? 
Charlemagne,  by  murder,  built  up  an  empire  that 
covered  all  that  is  now  Germany  and  France — 
where  is  that  empire  now? 

Nine  hundred  years  later  Napoleon  attempted  a 


like  feat — what  has  become  of  his  empire?  The 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser  would  do  likewise — build  up, 
each  his  own  nation,  on  the  ruins  of  another.  And 
they  will  fail  as  those  others  failed  because  the 
"national  life"  each  seeks  to  create,  or  to  preserve, 
is  merely  the  forms  of  government,  not  the  eternal 
verities  of  individual  life  that  underlie  those  forms. 

Were  Verdi  a  German  and  Wagner  an  Italian, 
still  would  the  strains  of  Trovatore  and  of  Tan- 
hauser  be  sweet  to  our  ears.  Chemistry  is  chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Moscow  and  at  Harvard. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  expounds 
the  same  principles  of  constitutional  law  as  does 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Marriage 
and  its  sanctities,  parenthood  and  its  blessings  and 
responsibilities,  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade,  the 
canons  of  art,  the  truths  of  science,  are  the  same 
all  over  Europe.  Everything  that  is  really  essen- 
tial to  individual  well  being,  the  people  of  these 
warring  nations  have  developed,  each  in  their  own 
way,  but  ever  along  the  same  lines  and  to  the  same 
result.  And  since  this  is  so,  why  should  one  set  of 
men  who  call  themselves  Germans  seek  to  ruin  an- 
other set  of  men  called  Frenchmen,  or  Russians 
seek  to  ruin  Austrians,  under  the  fraudulent  pre- 
tence of  preserving  a  "national  life"  which  has  no 
value  whatever  if  it  differs  in  these  essentials,  com- 
mon to  all,  that  make  individual  life  worth  living 
— that  come  only  through  peace,  and  that  war 
has  ever  hindered.  No  German  wife,  or  mother 
or  child  will,  or  can  be,  in  the  least  thing  happier  or 
better  though  a  million  brutal  Bismarcks  "bleed 
France  white"  in  1914  as  they  did  in  1871. 


What  has  the  spirit  of  m  litarism  done  for 
Europe — what  has  resulted  from  each  of  those  un- 
happy countries  having  prepared  "to  guard  itself 
and  hold  its  own  in  war" — the  most  appalling 
catastrophe  of  all  time?  And  with  that  result  be- 
fore our  very  eyes,  shall  we  ring  our  coasts  around 
with  battleships;  transform  our  peaceful  American 
communities  into  military  cantonments;  carry  ever 
"a  chip  upon  our  shoulder"?  If  it  indeed  be  the 
conception  of  our  people  that  the  "national  life" 
of  this  country  cannot  be  preserved  otherwise  than 
by  being  always  ready  to  bring  down  "battle,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death"  upon  people  who  differ 
with  us — a  readiness  certain  to  invite  the  very 
thing  it  prepares  for — the  sooner  we  are  rid  of 
that  ideal  of  a  "national  life"  the  better  for  us  and 
for  mankind. 

"Force  is  no  remedy,"  said  John  Bright  many 
years  ago.  Realizing  this,  people  who  used  to 
adjust  their  individual  differences  with  swords  and 
daggers,  established  tribunals  of  arbitration  that 
we  call  courts,  and  men  observe  the  judgments  of 
daggers,  established  tribunals  of  arbitration  that 
may  lie  behind  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  that 
human  beings  would  not  respect  such  judgments 
but  for  fear  of  that  force;  in  effect,  that  it  is  the 
policeman's  club  that  makes  us  righteous.  He  for- 
gets our  history.  In  1876  Samuel  J.  Tilden  re- 
ceived a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote  for 
President,  but  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  those  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  No  pro- 
vision had  been  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  a  controversy.  Our  peace- 
loving  people,  torn  as  they  were,  by  factional  dis- 
putes the  most  bitter,  nevertheless  devised  the 
Electoral  Commission,  an  institution  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  and  by  no  stretch 
of  imagination  within  any  of  its  terms.     That  tri- 
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Outside  the  boundaries  of  Germany,  a  shudder- 
ing world  has  nothing  but  pity  for  prostrate  Bel- 
gium. Stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  perfidious  nation 
that  had  sworn  to  guard  her,  she  finds  herself 
ravished  for  daring  to  attempt  to  preserve  her  honor. 
Nay,  Prussian  "culture,"  not  content  with  the  vio- 
lation of  her  territory,  has  endeavored  to  condone 
its  own  infamy  by  defaming  the  people  it  has  so 
wantonly  and  so  outrageously  wronged.  As  a  justi- 
fication for  the  sack  of  Louvain  it  has  impudently 
alleged  on  the  word  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  that 
Belgian  girls  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the  German 
wounded  and  that  Belgium  women  cut  the  throats 
of  German  soldiers  who  lay  asleep  in  their  houses. 
Such  accusations,  of  course,  convey  their  own 
refutation,  and,  moreover,  they  stamp  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  as  the  most  accomplished  liar  of  a 
nation  of  liars,  while  they  also  disclose  that  a  man 
may  be  chancellor  of  the  German  empire  and  a 
jackass  as  well. 

A  score  of  generations  have  visited  their  curse 
upon  that  Emir  of  the  Caliph  who  burned  the  great 
library  at  Alexandria ;  and  a  score  of  generations 
to  come  will  visit  their  curse  on  the  vandal  who 
from  his  lair  at  Potsdam  ordered  the  destruction  of 
sanctified  Louvain. 

If  the  world  pities  the  Belgian  people  at  large, 
and  execrates  the  savages  who  have  laid  their  fair 
country  waste,  it  has  in  an  especial  way  com- 
miserated the  exiled  royal  family.  Early  in  this 
infamous  war  the  spectacle  of  the  stout-hearted  king 
defying  the  fury  of  the  Prussian  tyrant,  refusing  to 
be  bought  with  a  bribe  which  only  served  to  dis- 
close the  depths  of  infamy  to  which  a  Prussian  gov- 
ernment official  can  descend  in  the  furtherance  of  fiis 
peculiar  "culture,"  aroused  universal  admiration; 
and  each  act  of  his  since  then  has  but  increased  the 
regard  in  which  the  world  holds  him.  We  have 
heard  less  of  his  queen,  perhaps  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  that  august  lady  that  she  should 
avoid  the  limelight  in  whose  glare  the  Kaiser  so 
loves  to  linger.  But  now  and  then  the  dispatches 
from  the  front  have  told  us  of  her  sharing  with  the 
king  the  dangers  and  the  discomforts  of  the  battle 
line.  So  little  is  known  of  this  royal  woman  that 
a  sketch  of  her  by  one  who  knew  her  intimately 
will  not  be  amiss.  The  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  were  gathered  by  a  writer  for  the  Paris 
Gaulois,  and  were  paraphrased  in  Current  Litera- 
ture for  February,  1910.  No  apology  is  offered  for 
their  reproduction  almost  in  their  entirety. 

"It  is  to  the  influence  upon  his  character  of  that 
gracious  Bavarian  princess  who  became  his  bride 
nine  years  ago  that  King  Albert's  impeccable  dis- 
cretion as  a  husband  and  a  father  is  ascribed. 
Long  prior  to  the  marriage  the  hearts  of  these 
twain  were  unified  by  the  tender  interest  of  the 
princess  in  those  Alpine  feats  which  before  he  was 
twenty  glorified  Albert  as  a  mountain  climber  of  no 
less  prowess  than  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  Valerie  Gabrielle — now,  ot 
course,  queen  of  the  Belgians — is  a  daughter  ot 
that  German  prince  whose  skill  as  an  occulist  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  poor  in  Munich.  She 
was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  practical  but  not 
priggish  piety,  and  Albert  first  met  her  in  the  course 
of  an  Alpine  tour,  during  which  her  own  daring  as- 
cents inspired  no  little  alarm  for  her  safety. 

"The  pretty  legend  is  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  Belgians,  being  impelled  by  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  lady,  finally  forbade  the  dizzy 


By  Ignatius  Lq  C\<stc 

progresses  to  which  she  seemed  too  prone.  The 
princess  replied  with  emphasis  that  only  a  parent 
had  the  right  thus  to  address  her  in  terms  of  the 
categorical  imperative,  which  elicited  from  the 
prince  a  few  animated  reflections  relative  to  a  hus- 
band's authority.  The  discussion  is  resumed  at  in- 
tervals to  this  very  day,  with  incidental  references  to 
the  pair  of  lovely  boys  and  the  beautiful  little  girl 
who  have  come  to  bless  one  of  the  happiest  matches 
in  Europe.  Husband  and  wife  have  the  same  pas- 
sionate love  for  music,  the  same  devotion  to  moun- 


The  Royal  Family  of  Belgium 

tain  climbing,  the  same  serious  outlook  upon  life,  and 
the  same  determination  to  erase  from  the  court  life 
of  Belgium  the  stain  of  a  too  Cleopatran  past. 

"Although  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  is  the  re- 
motest of  her  sex  from  prudery — quite  blithe  and 
unconstrained  in  her  deportment — her  feminine  deli- 
cacy is  so  unalloyed  that  Leopold  himself,  never 
a  model  of  refinement  in  his  family  circle,  had 
not  the  audacity  to  give  his  conversation  a  tinge 
of  coarseness  in  her  presence.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  the  most  feminine  female  since  Marie 
Antoinette.  Nature  intended  the  consort  of  King 
Albert  to  be  wholly  a  woman   and  she  may 


be  described  as  a  living  antithesis  of  all  that 
IS  manly.  Her  husband's  departure  for  even 
the  briefest  of  those  journeys  of  which  he  is 
so  fond  inspires  her  with  the  direst  alarm,  and  when 
he  set  out  on  his  long  pilgrimage  through  the  Congo 
region  her  farewell  tear  glistened  in  its  transparent 
sluice.  Upon  her  husband's  return  she  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms  before  a  railroad  station  filled 
with  spectators  and  literally  sobbed  upon  his  bosom. 
Nor  IS  her  affability  less  spontaneous  than  her  tear. 
Never  does  she  encounter  the  peasants  along  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  her  husband's  palace  with- 
out entering  into  a  very  minute  inquiry  concerning 
the  health  of  their  children, 
family  and  friends.  Never 
lived  a  queen  with  so  little 
reserve  of  manner,  nor  a 
woman  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction of  bearing.  She 
was  never  a  beauty,  but 
she  achieves  the  effect  of 
perfect  loveliness  by  her 
constant  study  to  please. 
Her  look,  her  gesture,  her 
simplest  attitude  will  be  so 
embellished  by  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  her  personality 
as  to  impart  to  her  very 
silence  all  the  charm  of  the 
most  brilliant  conversation. 
The  virtue  of  Elizabeth  is 
defined  as  a  native  feeling 
which  vibrates  to  the  most 
distant  touch  of  what  is 
seemly  and  becoming  and 
would  tremble  'like  the 
sensitive  plant  were  any- 
thing that  could  stain  the 
delicacy  of  her  mind  con- 
veyed in  the  most  distant 
allusion.'  Her  queenly 
dignity  consists  in  her 
womanly  virtues.  Her 
royal  supremacy  is  dis- 
solved in  her  feminine 
sweetness. 

"The  solid  respectabil- 
ity of  the  new  king  of  the 
Belgians  is  intrenched  in 
the  citadel  of  domestic  im- 
peccability. The  personal 
habits  of  the  sovereign  are 
tinged  with  the  domestic- 
ity of  this  most  virtuous 
of  queens.  Whether  he 
find  himself  in  the  splendid 
palace  at  Brussels,  or  in 
the  exquisite  villas  dotting 
the  gardens  about  Laeken,  or  it  may  be  in  that  chalet 
in  Switzerland  to  which  the  royal  couple  repair 
with  their  three  children,  King  Albert's  unfailing 
companion  is  his  most  devoted  consort.  She  brings 
him  the  mass  of  letters  and  of  official  correspondence 
left  by  the  courier  in  the  morning,  and  together,  as 
early  sometimes  as  six  o'clock,  they  are  transacting 
affairs  of  state.  At  noon  comes  what  is  known  to 
the  palace  etiquette  as  breakfast,  a  simple,  not  to  say 
Spartan,  meal.  His  majesty  is  most  sparing  in  the 
use  of  wine,  which,  like  the  queen,  he  takes  with 
water.  One  of  his  diversions  is  horseback  riding,  a 
form  of  exercise  to  which  his  consort  is  also  devoted." 


E  r  E  R  y  ]\  ()  M  A  A' 
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Visiting  California  at  the  present  time  is  a  most 
interesting  and  distinguished  lady.  She  is  the  guest 
at  present  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  at  Pleasanton. 
She  also  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Grange 
at  their  city  and  country  homes,  as  well  as  other 
California  friends. 

:):  :|; 

The  name  Mme.  Ali-Kuli  Khan,  Moraveh-es- 
Sultaneh,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  lady  is 
Persian.  This,  however,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
mistake.  Mme.  Khan,  before  her  marriage,  nine 
years  ago,  was  Miss  Florence  Breed,  a  beautiful 
Boston  girl,  of  a  very  old  American  family.  This 
marriage,  of  an  extremely  young  American  girl, 
of  a  new  country,  to  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient 
country,  and  poetic  race,  has  proven  to  be  a  union 
of  ideal  happiness.  Indeed,  the  youn^  wife  is  today, 
in  tastes  and  manners,  more  of  a  Persian  than  of 
an  American,  although  she  has  in  no  way  lost  her 
loyalty  nor  her  love  of  her  native  land.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  converted  her  husband  into  a  very 
great  admirer  of  America  and  many  of  its  institu- 
tions. Particularly  is  California,  which  they  have 
visited  a  number  of  times,  a  land  of  attraction  to 
them  both — a  land  in  which  they  hope  to  establish 
eventually,  one  of  their  homes,  if  diplomatic  life 
proves  too  strenuous. 


But  it  is  clear  that  the  romance,  poetry,  ideaLsm, 
and  philosophy  of  the  land  of  Omar,  of  Hafiz  and 
Sa'adi,  has  gotten  into  the  lady's  blood;  which, 
taken  altogether,  transforms  her  into  an  exquisite, 
spiritual  woman  of  marvelous  attractiveness.  An 
hour's  conversation  with  Madame  Ali-Kuli  Khan 
reveals  the  many  reasons  for  the  great  love  and 
esteem  tendered  her  by  the  Persian  government  and 
people,  as  well  as  her  popularity  in  the  diplomatic 
circles  in  Washington,  where  she  has  entertained 
for  five  years,  as  the  chatelaine  of  the  Persian  Lega- 
tion with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  has  won  her  a 
personal  title,  Moraveh-es-Sultaneh,  meaning  "the 
■  Life-Giver  of  the  Empire,"  from  His  Majesty,  Sul- 
tan Ahmed  Shah.  The  Persian  government  was 
so  pleased  with  Madame  as  a  hostess  and  with  her 
various  acts  of  friendly  service  that  she  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Aftab  (the  sun),  the  highest 
ladies'  decoration  in  Persia  and  also,  a  magnificent 
ring  was  bestowed  upon  her.  Madame  was 
charmed  with  His  Majesty,  the  young  King,  whom 
she  describes  as  brilliant,  tactful  and  handsome; 
dignified  and  most  impressive  and  kingly  in  man- 
ner, and  very  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  points  of 
view. 

Together  with  her  husband  and  two  of  their 
beautiful  children,  she  spent  the  summer  in  Persia, 
having  gone  there  to  attend  the  coronation  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  on  July 
twenty-first. 

Mirza  Ali-Kuli  Khan  Nabil-ed-Dovleh  is  not 
only  a  diplomat  of  rare  gifts,  but  is  also  a  most 
zealous  philanthropist  in  his  own  country.  In  this, 
as  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  is  most  ably  assisted 
by  his  wife.  His  great  delight  is  in  bringing  over 
and  educating  young  Persian  boys  in  America  for 
the  higher  paths  of  life.  In  fact  he  spends  much 
of  his  life  and  money  in  that  form  of  service  to 
humanity.  In  a  few  months  His  Excellency  will 
be  here  to  see  that  the  Persian  building  at  the 
exposition  is  complete. 


i'roiii  LIao  Viovvpoiiil:  ox  An  At.tiorica 
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—  Kraser  I'h  lU 
Mme.   Ali-Kuli    Khan,  Moraveh-es-Sultaneh. 

(  I'' 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you : 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too. 

If  you  can  wait,  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies; 

Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating. 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good  or  talk  too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream  and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster, 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools. 

Or  watch  the  thing  you  gave  your  life  to  broken. 

And  stoop  and  build  it  up  with  worn-out  tools; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings. 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss. 

And  lose  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings. 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  aie  gone. 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you. 

Except  the  Will  that  says  to  them  "Hold  on!" 

If  you  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 

Or  walk  with  kings,  nor  lose  the  common  touch. 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  not  too  much; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's  in  it. 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  Son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


Mme.  Ali-Kuli  Khan  says: 

"The  interchange  of  commercial,  educational, 
and  other  ideas  of  the  modern  civilization  of  the 
West  with  the  vast  and  true  wealth  of  spiritual 
ideals  of  Persia  as  well  as  with  her  natural  re- 
sources, will  be  of  benent  to  both  Persia  and 
America.  One  who  has  visited  Persia  looks,  upon 
the  Spanish  adobe  houses  and  other  lovely  build- 
ings of  the  Spanish  architecture  in  California,  as 
Persian,  just  as  that  traveler  is  reminded  by  the 
specimens  of  'Hispano-Moresc'  art  in  America  of 
the  earlier  Persian  fine  arts.  Indeed,  as  Goethe 
said,  'Whoever  would  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
world  culture  must  possess  some  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  the  classical  poets  and  fine  arts  of  Persia.'  " 
Regarding  modern  Persia,  she  said,  in  the  words 
of  a  well-informed  Persian  nobleman  and  statesman, 
"Persia  requires  but  very  slight  effort  to  become  a 
modern  nation." 

Mirza  and  Mme.  Ali-Kuli  Khan  have  three 
most  charming  children.  The  name  of  the  little 
nine  year  old  son  is  Rahim  Khan,  meaning  "The 
Servant  of  God  the  Merciful  One."  He  speaks 
fluently  Persian,  English  and  French.  Like  all 
Persians,  he  is  a  true  lover  of  horses  and  an  ex- 
cellent rider,  no  horse  as  yet,  in  Persia  or  America, 
having  ever  daunted  him.  He  is  also  a  great  lover 
of  all  American  outdoor  sports  and  games.  In 
Persia  he  is  often  affectionately  termed  "the  first 
fruits  of  the  Union  between  East  and  West." 

Merzieh  Khanom,  whose  name  means,  "Pleas- 
ing to  God,"  is  just  six  years  old.  She  is  a  very 
vivacious  and  sparkling  brunette,  possessing  the 
beautiful  dark,  brown  hair  of  the  Persians  and 
their  velvet  brown  eyes.  She,  also,  speaks  idomatic 
Persian,  English  and  French,  and  when  asked. 
"Are  you  a  little  Persian  or  American  girl?"  always 
proudly  replies,  "I  am  a  Persian."  She  loves 
America,  the  land  of  her  birth,  while  she  is  at  the 
same  time  true  in  her  devotion  to  the  land  of  her 
forefathers.  She  has  already  manifested  the  Persian 
characteristic  of  "the  love  of  learning,"  for,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  a  half  she  insisted  upon  going  to 
school. 

I  he  four-year  old  baby  is  Hemideh  Khanom, 
meaning  "One  Worthy  of  Praise."  She  is  a  "native 
daughter"  of  California,  having  been  born  in 
Berkeley  in  1910.  "Callie,"  her  household  name, 
abbreviated  from  California  loves  flowers,  harmony, 
beauty,  and  all  sweet  sounds.  She  is,  therefore,  a 
true  Californian  as  well  as  a  true  Persian  in  the 
poetic  sense.  Marzieh  keenly  regrets  that  little 
four-year  old  "Callie"  has  not  as  yet  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  to  go  to  school  "for  lessons."  "Cal- 
lie" is  willing  to  attend  school  only  for  "a  visit" 
to  her  sister.  Hence,  Marzieh  confides  to  her 
family  her  fears  that  "Callie,"  although  "the  sweet- 
est little  sister  in  America,"  will  grow  up  "a  per- 
fect ignoramus." 

*    *  * 

The  children  have  other  Persian  names  given 
them  by  relatives  and  friends,  besides  their  Ameri- 
can names  which  are  Francis.  Alice,  and  Phoebe 
Florence. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  loves  and  labors 
of  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  American  woman 
who  has  entered  into  an  international  marriage. 
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The  main  event  of  interest  in  the  musical  field 
of  the  month  of  October  was  the  first  concert  of 
the  fourth  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  took  place  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
on  the  23rci.  The  concert  was  characterized  by  an 
element  of  novelty.  A  Symphony  by  Basil  Serge- 
wich  Kahnnikow  hitherto  unheard  of  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  died  about  twelve  years  ago.  It  is 
through  this  work  that  the  talented  Russian  achieved 
his  wide  fame.  When  performed  in  Berlin  in  1  899 
it  scored  success  and  secured  a  most  respectful 
hearing  in  Vienna  and  England.  Music  disdains 
boundaries  and  links  together  nations  separated  by 
wide  oceans  and  tramples  down  prejudices  and 
political  ill-feeling.  The  tremendous  progress  of 
the  Muscovite  Empire  in  the  domain  of  fine  arts 
has  been  such  as  to  evoke  admiration  and  applause 
of  contemporary  people. 

The  orchestra  played  the  symphony  the  best  of 
any  number  on  the  program.  The  concert  opened 
with  Carl  Goldmark's  overture,  "Sakuntala,"  full 
of  striking  passages,  fine  orchestration  and  a  char- 
acterislic  specimen  of  orientalism.  Third  on  the 
program  stood  Brahm's  variations  on  the  theme  of 
the  "St.  Anthony  Choral"  by  Haydn.  The  work 
of  a  master,  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  which  never 
fails  to  make  an  impression  of  admiration  on  the 
feeling  of  the  hearers.  The  overture  to  "Euryanthe" 
by  Weber  closed  the  interesting  entertainment.  On 
November  6th  the  next  concert  will  take  place, 
when,  among  other  selections  of  importance,  Schu- 
mann's E  flat  Symphony  will  be  played. 

MADAME   OLIVE   FREMSTADT  AT 
THE  CORT 

The  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Star,  the  famous 
impersonator  of  Wagner's  heroines  and  of  Carmen, 
Madame  Fremstadt,  has  appeared  as  a  "Lieder 
Saengerin"  in  concert,  and  the  auditors  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  challenge  to  their  admiration.  Her 
experience,  compass,  quality  and  culture  of  the  voice 
showed  themselves  reenforced  by  alert  and  sympa- 
thetic qualities  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  her 
also  a  favorite  on  the  concert  platform.  The  art- 
ist gave  two  recitals,  one  in  Oakland  and  one  at 
the  Columbia  Theater  in  San  Francisco,  the  pro- 
grammes being  practically  alike.  The  selections  by 
Grieg  and  especially  those  of  Wolf  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  auditors.  The  Elfeniied  had  to 
be  reoeated. 


REDFERN  MASON'S  LECTURES  A 
PUBLIC  BOON. 

Redfern  Mason,  the  well-known  writer,  author 
and  critic  of  the  Examiner,  has  undertaken  the  diffi- 
cult but  greatly  needed  task  of  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  music  to  be  played  by  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  other  music  of  the  season,  and  con- 
sidering the  source  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  well 
done. 

These  lectures  point  to  brilliant  possibilities  which 
would  not  merely  answer  the  technical  purpose  of 
teaching,  but  furnish  a  great  enjoyment  to  cultivated 
people.  How  few  of  us,  however  fond  of  music, 
are  competent  to  distinguish  the  different  means  used 
by  two  composers.  The  scholarly  lecturer  can  throw 
much  light  on  things  which  now  perplex  the  listen- 
ers at  concerts  when  striving  to  get  at  the  "rationale" 
of  a  work  and  the  motives  dominant  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer. 


By  J,  CI,  Jacobson 

In  the  first  lecture  on  October  20th  Mr.  Mason 
gave  psychological  delineations  of  the  rise  in  culture 
of  music  from  Beethoven  and  Haydn  to  date.  The 
above  mentioned  brilliant  G  minor  Symphony  by 
Kahnnikow  was  one  of  his  subjects.  "A  sym- 
phony," says  Mr.  Mason,  "is  a  drama  in  tone." 
Goldmark's  "Sakuntala"  and  the  most  interesting 
Hamlet  Overture  by  Gade  to  be  played  at  the  next 
Philharmonic  Concert  were  treated  by  him.  The 
address  was  illustrated  at  the  piano  in  duet  form 
by  Miss  Suzanne  Pasmore  and  George  McManus. 
Mr.  Mason  will  give  the  next  lecture  on  Tuesday, 
November  I  7th,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Caedmon  Assembly. 


J.  G.  Jacobson 

HUGHES-RILEY-WISMER  CONCERT 
The  first  of  the  three  chamber  concerts  an- 
nounced by  the  trio  was  given  at  the  Sorosis  Club 
Hall,  October  27,  and  proved  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. The  A  minor  trio  by  Sinding,  an  ex- 
quisite composition  and  credit  to  the  ^great  Scandi- 
navian composer,  was  the  better  executed  of  the 
two  trios.  The  players  had  not  warmed  up  yet 
when  rendering  the  Haydn  trio,  which  because  of 
its  elaborate  simplicity  is  difficult  of  execution.  Mr. 
Wismer  played  the  Gesangscene  of  Spohr's  eighth 
concerto  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Heath  delighted  the 
audience  with  several  vocal  selections  admirably 
sung.  At  the  next  recital  Mr.  Herbert  Riley  will 
be  the  soloist,  when  he  will  play  the  Haydn  C  Ma- 
jor Sonata  instead  of  the  Beethoven  Cello  Sonata 
as  announced. 

MISS  PREBLE.  INTERPRETER  OF  "ZUNI 
INDIAN  SONGS" 
A  very  interesting  musicale  will  be  held  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Women-Press  Club  when  Miss 
Zahrah  Ethel  Preble  will  sing  in  costume  the 
famous  Indian  songs  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the 
Southwest,  so  beautifully  harmonized  and  tran- 
scribed by  Professor  Carlos  Troyer,  the  distin- 
guished composer  and  scientist,  who,  to  make  the 
event  even  more  attractive,  will  preside  at  the  piano 
and  probably  play  one  or  two  of  his  piano  tran- 
scriptions. Professor  Troyer  has  made  two  elabo- 
rate paraphrases  of  America's  greatest  hymns,  one 
of  which  was  played  by  Paderewski  in  concert  and 
dedicated  to  his  pupil,  Mr.  Th.  Rooseveldt. 


Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  the  gifted  chairman  pro- 
gramme of  the  Press  Association,  will  also  con- 
tribute a  few  selections. 

Miss  Preble,  who  has  just  returned  from  her 
Eastern  successes  and  opened  a  studio  in  Berkeley, 
is  too  well  known  locally  as  to  need  any  further 
comment.  She  has  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Troyer  for 
years,  who  highly  recommends  her  as  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  of  his  Indian  songs. 


THE  MANSFELDT  RECITALS 
Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  third  piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
feldt  had  a  rare  treat.  So  far  it  was  the  best 
given,  and  especially  Mrs.  Mansfeldt  did  some 
splendid  work.  In  the  last  edition  of  this  paper 
the  writer  expressed  himself  as  to  the  limitations 
art  has  set  to  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  execution 
of  Liszt's  music  by  a  lady  in  comparison  to  the 
best  performers  of  the  other  sex.  After  hearing 
this  lady  play  the  B  minor  Ballade  of  Liszt  at 
the  third  concert  he  has  to  admit  that  the  limi- 
tations are  small.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  has  an  aristocratic 
distinction  of  style,  which  makes  his  playing  always 
interesting. 

Tuesday  night  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  last  of  the  four  recitals  given  by  this  talented 
couple.  Of  the  four  concerts  it  was  the  "cheval 
de  bataille,"  if  it  be  proper  to  use  so  robust  a 
metaphor  in  relation  to  a  lady  of  such  dainty  beauty 
and  fascination,  who  played  her  part  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  as  to  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
Instead  of  the  Liszt  Concerto,  the  players  substi- 
tuted Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia  for  two  pieces  in 
which  the  clarity  and  brilliancy  of  execution  were 
noticeable.  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  playing  of  Chopin  is 
known.  The  quintessence  of  Chopin  is  born  in 
the  blood. 

MUSICAL  EVENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH 
OF  NOVEMBER 

On  November  1 ,  will  be  given  the  first  of  the 
chamber  music  concerts  by  the  newly  organized 
Quintet  Club.  The  members  are  Louis  W.  Ford, 
violin;  C.  B.  Evans,  viola;  Victor  de  Gomez,  vio- 
loncello; Gyula  Ormay,  piano;  Elias  M.  Hecht, 
flute,  and  N.  Firestone,  viola.  The  programme  of 
the  firsi  concert  will  include  a  trio  by  Dohananyi, 
to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  locally. 

On  the  third  of  the  month  takes  place  the  fourth 
and  last  Mansfeldt  recital.  Three  movements  of 
concertos  by  Rubenstein,  Liszt  and  Grieg  will  be 
played  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt  on  two  pianos. 

On  the  8th  and  the  14th  Rudolf  Ganz  will  be 
with  us.  He  will  play  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Hall. 
This  young  artist  of  sterling  quality  and  solid  quali- 
fications is  well  known  locally  by  many  of  our 
musicians,  who  will  be  looking  forward  to  his  re- 
citals. It  is  our  fortune  that  Mr.  Ganz  obtained 
absolution  from  military  service  in  his  country  and 
permission  to  visit  the  Slates. 

November  the  6th  and  20th  are  the  Symphony 
concerts,  and  the  Philharmonic  is  on  the  4th. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Marie  Patridge  Price  gave  a  very  success- 
ful recital  at  her  studio  in  Berkeley,  when  she  pre- 
sented her  pupil,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Westahl.  The 
singer,  who  possesses  a  fine  soprano  voice,  showed 
the  good  training  she  has  received  from  her  teacher 
and  was  much  applauded. 
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Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  of  San  Fra)u  isco,  who 
ax  (he  popular  Chairman  Program  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Waman's  Press  Association,  last 
season,  ichen  she  left  for  a  tour  of  ihe  world 
with  her  two  babies,  in  a  car  laden  with 
/lowers.  On  this  first  lap  of  the  journey  all 
was  joyous,  as  she  joined  hir  mother  and 
other  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Enroute 
she  ivas  to  visit  Mr.  Grange's  family  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  to  join  her  and  wlurc  a 
great  deal  of  social  delights  were  prepared  for 
the  American  branch  of  the  family.  She  was 
also  to  visit  the  London  Society  of  M'omen 
Journalists,  with  ivhich  the  Pacific  Cetast 
Woman's  Press  Association  is  connected. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Every- 
woman  goes  to  prove  how  tlie  paths  of  peace 
and  pleasure  may  he  quickly  strewn  with  di.i- 
asfer.  But  Mrs.  Grange  is  not  of  the  com- 
plaining Ixind,  and  the  service  .she  was  able 
to  render  to  others  in  greater  distress,  more 
tlian  campensates  for  tier  own. 

Still  the  strain  tells  on  even  a  brave  woman's 
nerves.  A  few  days  ago,  in  company  witli 
friends,  Mrs.  Grange  was  at  a  reception  where 
"It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary"  was  sung  to 
a  happy  crowd.  But  tliere  was  smedl  happi- 
ness for  tJiose  who  saw  tens  of  tliousa)}<ls  of 
splendid  boys  marching  ojf  to  their  deaths, 
.singing  "It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tip- 
perary." TJien  it  took  on  a  most  appedling 
significance  and  the  tune  became  a  dirgi. 
During  this  time  Mrs.  Grange  broke  down 
completely  and  tlie  vision  she  beheld  together 
with  thi  trieds  through  which  .she  had  passed 
provid  too  much  of  a  strain.  Mrs.  Grange  is 
now  resting  at  tlieir  country  Iiome  at  Slags 
Leap,  Napa  County. 

The  following  letters  from  II.  C.  Hoover, 
chairman  of  Ihe  Committee  of  American  Resi- 
dents, and  Jarvis  E.  Bell  will  serve  as 
mementos  of  strenuous  limes  abroad. 

Later  Mrs.  Grange  will  give  Everywoman 
a  more  detailed  account  of  ihe  war  scenes 
from  which  she  escaped. 


Committee  of  American  Residents  in  England 

For  ASSISTANCE  of  AMERICAN  TRAVELLERS. 


Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

Editor  Everywoman. 

My  Dear  Friend :  Just  a  few  lines  to  tell  you 
of  the  change  in  plans — and  why. 

(Extracts  from  a  letter.) 

WHEREVER  two  or  three  Americans  were 
gathered  together  during  the  days  of  mob- 
ilization, there  one  found  an  American 
Committee  fully  officered  and  great  with  officialism. 
There  was  one  organization,  however,  above  all 
others,  that  served  destitute  and  panicky  Americans, 
that  deserves  the  praise  and  unbounded  thanks  of 
all.  The  association  of  American  residents  in 
London  banded  together  as  an  American  Relief 
Committee,  which  was  later  named  The  American 
Committee,  because  so  many  refugees  objected  to 
the  word  relief.  This  committee  assisted  the  refugees 
through  England  to  America  and  financed  the  desti- 
tute. 

Personally,  I  had  worked  with  and  had  been 
assisted  by  committees  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
France;  but  I  fell,  as  a  refugee,  into  the  American 
Committee  of  London.  Foo  tired  to  go  farther 
after  my  flight  from  Paris  on  September   1  st,  I 
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J  A   PRECIOUS    MEMENTO   OF   WAR  TIMES. 

this  great  organization,  whose  members  met  every 
boat  and  train  into  London  and  every  boat  that  was 
announced,  with  a  complete  list  of  hotels  and  money 
of  every  kind.     Women  and  children  were  cared 


reached  Plymouth  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee, 
and  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  at  the 
Hotel  Gloucester.  Here  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Committee  met  me  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Scott).  They  arranged  to  get  money  for 
me — changed  my  French  paper  into  gold — were  so 
kind  and  solicitous,  that  within  the  week,  I  forgot 
my  own  troubles,  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, went  out  to  meet  the  Tennessee  of  Septem- 
ber 6th.    I  learned  from  the  inside  the  real  work  of 


every 

for  first,  the  men  afterwards,  when  trains  rolled  into 
Victoria  station  at  9:25  p.  m.  from  a  Flushing 
boat,  and  the  refugees  poured  forth  in  great  num- 
bers, livid  with  fear  and  hunger.  All  that  was  left 
to  them  of  their  earthly  goods  was  tied  up  in  sheets 
or  sacks.    Then  members  of  the  committee  would 
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offer  their  services  in  every  imaginable  capacity, 
finding  lodgings  at  a  few  shillings  a  night  for  those 
vnth  little  money,  or  quarters  in  the  de  luxe  hotels 
for  those  in  better  circumstances.  Those  who  had 
no  money  were  given  a  card  entitling  them  to  bed 
and  breakfast,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  committee  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  in 
the  morning.  Never  did  it  take  more  than  a  half 
hour  to  dispatch  all  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
arrivals,  bag  and  baggage. 

Crying  children  were  given  milk  and  crackers  by 
an  organization  of  young  English  girls,  whose  work 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts 
ran  for  taxi-cabs  and  handled  the  baggage.  Young 
women  interpreters  arranged  to  house  the  "Amer- 
icans" who  spoke  no  English  (all  were  good  Amer- 
icans then)  along  with  those  who  did  speak  their 
language,  whether  it  be  French,  German,  Italian. 
Swiss  or  Hungarian. 

Here  I  must  tell  of  a  pathetic  incident.  We  had 
just  arranged  to  transport  a  dear,  little,  old  woman 
and  three  young  grand-children  from  Victoria  sta- 
tion to  St.  Pancras  for  the  mid-night  train  for  Liver- 
pool, thereby  enabling  her  to  sail  direct  to  America. 
We  managed  to  get  her  luggage  aboard  a  taxi  and 
one  of  the  scouts  announced,  "Here's  your  taxi." 
The  poor,  old  soul  clung  to  me,  crying,  "Oh,  please, 
not  in  a  taxi.  They  told  me  I  could  go  by  boat." 
To  many  of  our  citizens  the  big  city  held  more 
terrors  than  the  war. 

Hundreds  came  to  the  committee  headquarters 
with  tales  of  lost  baggage;  those  would  be  supplied 
with  the  necessities  for  their  journey.  Passports 
were  examined,  loans  made,  and  frightened,  dis- 
couraged refugees  sent  out,  confident,  thankful,  self- 
respectmg  American  citizens. 

But  here  the  work  of  the  committee  did  not  end. 
Representatives  said  goodby  to  the  hundreds  that 
left,  almost  nightly,  from  St.  Pancras  for  Liverpool, 
arrangmg  them  comfortably  in  the  compartments, 
so  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  resting  and  of  pre- 
paring food  for  the  children.  There  were  no  sleepers 
and  no  chance  for  food  enroute.  One  lame  woman 
had  seventeen  children  whom  she  had  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  docks  as  the  boat  left. 

There  were  a  great  many  Americans  who  did  not 
eo  near  the  committee  rooms;  but  all  who  called 
found  all  available  information  about  boats,  hotels, 
location  of  friends,  and  bureaus  to  answer  and  pro- 
vide for  every  human  want.  Various  members 
supplied  funds  to  stranded  tourists  who  could  not 
bnng  themselves  to  return  to  America  as  the  United 
States  Government  had  arranged,  by  steerage. 


l\7//7r  h'oom,  Savoij  Hold,  W.C., 

!!)//(  S(i)lembcr,  1914. 
.1//-.S-.  Clareitre  Gronqc, 
Saroij  Hotel,  iv.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Graii(j(  :    .1/  a  hkcHiu/  of  Ike 
('onniiilfce  today  I  ivas  asked  lo  extend  to 
l/oii  the  yratitude  of  tin   whote  of  the  Corn- 
nut  Ire  for  the  serviees  whieh  i/ou  have  given 
in  tin  interest  of  the  work  earried  on  t)!)  this 
organization . 

You  witt  t><  intirtsted  to  knon-  that  up  to 
(tall  S.iV.U  Ani(  rieans  liavc  Ix  f  n  ijiven  financial 


—  Fras,-i  riinto. 
Mrs.    Clarence    Grange    and  Children. 

assist a)iec  bij  the  Coniniit tee,  of  whom  at  least 
one-half  ivere  destitute. 

It  seems  little  to  write  a  mere  irord  of 
tlianks  for  your  partieipation  in  this  work, 
hut  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  whom  you 
have  been  of  serviee  in  itself  trill,  we  feel,  be 
your  real  satisfaetion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FOR  TIfK  (U)MMITTKK, 
II.  C.  Hoover,  Cliairman. 


By  Courtney  Couper. 


Fares  he  by  the  east  road 
Or  fares  he  by  the  west  road — 
Whither  strays  my  lover  who  stays  so  long  from  me? 
Stones  beneath  his  feet  thrill  low  and  lead  him 
hither. 

Winds  that  touch  his  cheek  blow — oh  blow  him 
unto  me! 

Out  in  crowded  places 
I've  searched  and  searched  their  faces. 
On  the  silent  plains  I  have  looked  my  own  soul 
through ; 

Nothing  under  heaven  beams  as  do  his  glances; 
Nothing  like  my  love  lives  beneath  this  tent  of  blue. 

Longing,  strong  hope's  giver. 
Still  bids  me  watch  forever 

Else  why  was  I  chosen  to  live  'neath  this  strange 
sun  ? 

Should  his  face  be  changed  with  learning  and  for- 
getting. 

Heaven  stir  my  heart  that  I  pass  not  blindly  on. 

Loitering  on  the  east  road 
Or  striving  on  the  west  road. 

Heaven  guide  my  lover  who  stays  so  long  from  me. 
Stones  beneath  his  feet  thrill  low  and  lead  him 
hither. 

Winds  that  touch  his  cheek  blow — oh  blow  him 
unto  me. 


HUMAN  AMMUNITION  FOR  THE  NEXT 
KAISER. 

The  first  result  of  mobilization  and  war  in 
Germany  was  a  rush  to  the  churches.  Marriage 
and  death  were  indissolubly  combined  and  every 
bethrothed  soldier  set  about  to  wed.  A  decree 
proclaimed  that  for  Nottrauungen  (immediate  mar- 
riages of  soldiers)  banns  and  other  formalities  were 
dispensed  with.  Between  Saturday  morning,  Au- 
gust I ,  and  Tuesday  at  twelve,  there  were  4,400 
such  weddings. 


UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  -THE  ONE  SURE  GUARANTEE  OF  WORLD  PEACE 


THERE  is  not  a  man  nor  a  woman  who  stops  to  think — 
seriously — for  ten  minutes  today,  on  the  subject  of  world's 
peace,  who  will  not  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  uni- 
versal suffrage,  granted  to  women,  would  bring  about  that  greatest 
blessing  of  mankind.    The  reader  may  say:    "How,  and  why?" 

In  the  first  place :  A  woman  will  never  vote  for  war,  nor  vote 
to  send  her  sweetheart,  her  husband,  brothers,  or  sons  to  war, 
unless  it  be  a  war  of  honor — and  that  seldom  comes — jealousy, 
greed  and  lust  of  power  are  the  usual  motives  that  lead  up  to 
war.  Yes,  and  a  certain  cowardice  of  "Rulers,"  which  make  them 
fear  the  treachery  of  their  kind  and  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  Any, 
nor  all  of  these  degrading  conditions  would  never  bring  civilized 
women  to  countenance  the  slaughter  of  those  whom  they  loved. 

Let  the  squaw  unsheath  her  knife  at  the  command  of  the 
buck,  who  would  scalp  her  if  she  did  not.  Let  the  "noble 
women"  of  Europe  go  out  and  harangue  poor  working  men  into 
a  state  of  rage — to  go  and  "defend  the  Fatherland,  because  her 
man  was  doing  so,"  can  keep  on  with  her  theatricals.    Her  man 


had  something  to  defend,  he  had  wealth  and  military  standing, 
and  he  had  to  officer  some  poor  devils  who  do  the  fighting  or  lose 
all.  But,  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  women  who  love  their 
families  more  than  they  love  the  greed  of  "Rulers." 

It  is  absolutely  safe  to  say  that  if  universal  suffrage  were 
brought  about,  the  coming  generation  would  be  so  well  trained, 
that  it  would  look  upon  War  Lords  of  today  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust, and  in  no  way  better  than  any  other  assassins  who  hire, 
seduce  or  coerce  young  men  to  murder  other  inoffending  young 
men  of  their  kind,  while  they,  the  instigators  of  slaughter,  keep  at 
safe  distances  from  the  battle-ground. 

It  is  true,  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  Kings  and 
Emperors  who  were  worthy  of  the  name,  and,  when  fightmg  for 
a  principle  or  for  their  country,  led  their  men  in  battle — but,  if 
such  a  man  lives  today  outside  of  the  King  of  Belgium — we  wish 
the  publicity  agents  of  the  Kaiser,  who  draw  fat  salaries  from 
American  Institutions,  would  point  them  out.  Truly,  the  "Rulers" 
of  today  are  a  putrid  lot  for  women  to  rear  sons  to  be  slaughtered. 


EJ'ER  YIV  0  M  AN 
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Society  in  its  less  inclusive  sense — technically 
the  Smart  Set — is  an  organization  which  ranks  as 
a  power  in  every  community,  and  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  important  factor  in  the  sociological 
and  economic  affairs  of  a  city,  for  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  is  too  significant  to  be  brushed 
aside  flippantly. 

Philosophers  have  carefully  studied  every  class  in 
the  United  States  except  Society.  In  Europe  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  Almanac  de  Gotha  is  a 
monument  to  the  seriousness  with  which  the  aris- 
tocracy is  considered  abroad. 

At  home,  we  have  the  tendency  common  to  all 
peoples,  to  follow  a  leader,  but  the  great  distance 
between  American  cities,  together  with  the  domi- 
nance of  democratic  beliefs,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  drift  toward  European  social  ideas.  Were 
we  geographically  smaller,  we  might  gravitate  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Old  World;  recognize  certain 
families,  and  the  transmission  of  rank,  for  the  sim- 
plification of  our  social  puzzles,  but  our  size  is  our 
safeguard  against  any  such  arbitrary  classification. 

In  Europe  social  rank  in  any  capital  is  a  pass- 
port to  the  society  of  every  provincial  town  in  the 
country.  The  United  States  has  no  general  center 
from  which  such  a  power  could  be  exercised. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  center  of  this  type  is 
Newport,  and  yet  it  can  extend  its  influence  in  any 
appreciable  degree  only  to  New  York.  Its  de- 
cree of  excommunication  could  not  be  enforced  in 
Boston.  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
would  ignore  it.  While  it  would  be  equally  un- 
availing in  any  city  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Birth  with  us  means  little  socially;  money  is  only 
a  help  and  an  assured  and  unchallenged  position 
in  one  place  is  no  open  sesame  to  the  doors  of  the 
inner  circle  of  any  other.  Not  only  is  our  national 
society  composed  of  local  units,  independent  of 
each  other,  but  each  has  its  distinctive  and  individ- 
ual characteristics. 

When  an  American  girl  marries  a  foreigner,  one 
is  apt  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place  in 
which  she  will  begin  her  new  life,  but  if  her  mar- 
riage takes  her  simply  from  one  section  of  the 
United  States  to  another,  the  impression  prevails 
that  there  will  be  no  difference  at  all.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  she  can  carry  with  her  the  peculiarities 
of  the  society  to  which  she  has  been  bred,  and  that 
they  will  be  efficacious  in  her  new  environment. 

London  differs  no  more  radically  from  Paris  or 
St.  Petersburg,  than  does  New  Orleans  from  New 
York,  or  San  Francisco  from  Baltimore. 

Boston  society  is  permeated  by  Puritan  influ- 
ence. An  indication  of  this  may  be  observed  in 
its  unwillingness  to  lavish  either  sentiment,  money 
or  cordiality. 

Its  expenditures  always  have  the  earmarks  of 
thrift:  and  Boston  hostesses  in  their  most  preten- 
tious entertaining  exhibit  the  admirable  traits  of  the 
much  lauded  New  England  housewife.  Enough 
of  everything  is  provided  but  there"is  no  more  reck- 
less dissipation  of  laughter  and  conviviality  than 
there  is  of  money.  This  makes  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  somber  and  dignified. 

In  gatherings  that  are  larger  than  circles  of  in- 
timate friends,  there  is  a  gratifying  absence  of  per- 
sonal gossip  in  the  general  conversation.  At  large 
assemblies  in  the  midst  of  dancing  and  music  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  hear  interchanges  of  opinion  on 
affairs  of  international  political  significance.  Liter- 
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ature,  art  and  music  are  also  favorite  subjects  of 
discussion  and  he  who  would  maintain  his  rank  as 
a  conversationalist  must  needs  display  more  than  a 
surface  knowledge  of  that  about  which  he  speaks. 
While  the  smart  set  of  Boston  does  not  dress  elab- 
orately it  combines  good  taste  in  style  with  a  se- 
verity of  design  and  a  selection  of  material  that 
bespeaks  durability.  A  lack  of  family  and  educa- 
tion, particularly  the  latter,  would  be  more  con- 
spicuous in  Boston  society  than  perhaps  anywhere 
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else  in  the  country.  The  large  fortunes  possessed 
by  some  of  its  members  seem  incidental. 

On  the  other  hand  New  York  society  is  domi- 
nated by  commercialism.  Inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  old  Knickerbocker  set  by  financial  mag- 
nates from  all  over  the  country  as  well  as  by  others 
who  have  brought  to  it  old  world  culture  in  ex- 
change for  American  dollars.  The  characteristics 
of  New  York  society  are  rather  vague  and  more  or 
less  kaleidescopic  and  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize 
them  when  they  are  transported  from  their  home 
environment  to  another.  Practically  all  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Smart  Set  are  multi- 
millionaires. While  there  are  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  one  has  to  be  immensely 
wealthy  in  order  to  belong;  for  New  York  enter- 
tainments are  marked  by  lavishness  of  expenditure 
and  display  that  could  be  afforded  only  by  the 
possessors  of  unlimited  incomes. 

Philadelphia  resembles  Boston  socially.  But 
where,  in  Boston,  the  quiet  dignity  of  its  gatherings 
can  be  traced  to  Puritan  models,  in  Philadelphia 
the  tone  of  its  functions  has  its  source  in  the  Quaker 
spirit  of  which  the  Philadelphians  are  so  justly 
proud.  Nor  are  they  less  boastful  of  descent  from 
those  who  were  prominent  in  Colonial  limes. 

Nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  South  have  points  of 
similarity.     Baltimore,    Richmond   and  Louisville 


point  with  pride  to  the  quiet,  refined  elegance  and 
to  the  physical  beauty  of  their  women.  Nor  are 
they  less  enthusiastic  about  the  warm-hearted  chiv- 
alry of  the  men. 

The  ante-bellum  characteristics  of  Atlanta  have 
been  touched  positively  by  Northern  commercialism. 

In  New  Orleans  can  be  detected  a  transplanted 
Parisian-French  atmosphere  marked  by  effervescent 
gayety  and  Latin  exuberance. 

The  society  of  Washington  is  political  and  cos- 
mopolitan and  yet  there  is  in  that  Capital  City  an 
old  conservative  Smart  Set,  that  retains  its  indi- 
viduality and  Southern  flavor  and  is  so  exclusive 
that  it  recognizes  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leading  members  of  the  foreign  dip- 
lomatic corps  only  with  complacent  condescension. 

Moving  west  of  this  Atlantic  Coast  line,  into 
the  interior,  we  find  in  the  upper  circles  of  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  the  Twin  Cities  of  Min- 
nesota and  Kansas  City,  the  unmistakable  imprint 
of  the  rural  agricultural,  "district  social  hour,"  in 
the  stiff  formality  of  their  most  elaborate  society 
functions.  Denver,  Butte,  Spokane  and  Seattle 
society  smack  of  the  open-handed  hospitality  of  the 
mining  camps  with  their  free  and  easy  mannerisms 
somewhat  softened  and  the  edges  rounded  by  con- 
ventionalities. 

An  interesting  society  condition  prevails  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  society  of 
Boston,  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  rejuvenat- 
ing influence  of  a  more  salubrious  climate  than  that 
of  New  England. 

Society  in  Los  Angeles — there  is  no  Smart  Set 
— is  Middle  West  transplanted  without  improve- 
ment. It  has  not  a  reflection  of  the  California 
spirit  in  its  make-up.  Yet  the  society  condition  of 
Los  Angeles  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  social  affairs,  for  no  where  else  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  in  the  world  is  there  its  replica. 

The  position  of  social  arbiter  is  too  questionable 
a  distinction  to  be  worth  the  effort  necessary  for  its 
attainment.  Nor  would  there  be  any  satisfaction 
to  a  resident  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
Smart  Set,  were  such  a  classification  possible. 

This  peculiar  anomaly  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
Los  Angeles  of  a  colony  of  Eastern  multimillion- 
aires who,  while  they  have  established  enormous 
estates,  come  to  them  for  only  a  few  weeks  each 
year.  They  take  no  interest  in  Los  Angeles  so- 
ciety and  yet  their  predatory  presence  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  great 
wealth,  so  overshadows  anything  that  could  be 
done  by  local  society  people  that  any  attempt  to 
be  distinctive  is  given  up  in  despair. 

Volumes  have  been  written  in  praise  of  what  is 
called  the  "California  Spirit."  Its  exponents  have 
received  recognition  not  only  in  our  own  older  so- 
cial centers  but  abroad.  Its  birth  place  is  San 
Francisco.  It  is  nurtured  of  a  composite  of  all  that 
makes  San  Francisco  society  distinctive.  Lying,  as 
it  does,  in  the  gateway  of  the  Orient,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  as  individualistic  as  is  Boston.  In  its 
Smart  Set  activities  may  be  heard  echoes  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  romantic  flamboyance  of  the  old 
Spanish  Dons,  the  sturdiness  of  the  transplanted 
Puritan,  the  hale-fellow-well-met  boisterousness  of 
the  '49er,  the  picturesque  inscrutability  of  the  Ori- 
ental, the  rythmical  dreaminess  of  the  Hawaiian 
islander,  and  the  dash  and  chivalry  of  the  man  from 
Dixie,  amalgamated  and  sweetened  by  a  climate 
where  the  sunshine  smiles  every  day  of  the  year. 
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GIUSIPPE  CADENASSO. 

The  business  world  is  full  of  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  high  rank  in  the  industrial 
army  without  the  advantage  of  early  educational 
training.  Lacking  the  classified  knowledge  that 
schools  supply,  they  have  won  their  way  by  sheer 
determination  and  hard  work,  combined  with  nat- 
ural ability  and  horse  sense. 

These  men  deal  with  essentials,  with  material 
things  and  problems,  so  that  the  lack  of  the  cultural 
influence  of  the  school-room  is  less  a  handicap  than  it 
is  to  one  engaged  in  artistic  pursuits.  Strength 
counts  more  in  their  battle  with  life  than  finesse. 
The  artist  must  dream  as  well  as  work,  for  in  those 
moments  when  he  seems  laziest  he  is  often  incubat- 
ing an  inspiration  that  will  later  become  a  work  of 
art.  His  dreams  must  be  beautiful,  refined.  If  in 
his  formative  years  he  is  forced  into  an  atmosphere 
lacking  these  essentials,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can,  in 
later  years,  eliminate  the  coarseness  of  his  youthful 
environment.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  genius,  it 
is  done.  Giusippe  Cadanasso  is  the  exceptional 
example  of  an  artist  who  had  in  his  soul  a  love  of 
beauty  so  compelling,  so  dominating  that  in  spite  of 
handicaps  and  discouragements  that  would  have 
sapped  the  courage  of  an  ordinary  man,  in  spite  of  a 
boyhood  of  hard,  grinding  poverty  and  a  young  man- 
hood in  which  he  was  forced  to  labor  with  his  hands 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  menial  tasks,  he  has 
risen  to  a  point  in  his  profession  that  entitles  him  to 
the  much-abused  appellation  "Artist." 

Born  in  Geneva,  Italy,  about  1 860,  Cadenasso 
came  to  San  Francisco  when  he  was  a  boy  of  about 
eleven.  His  parents  were  poor  and  Cadenasso  was 
forced  to  go  to  work  almost  at  once,  but  the  crav- 
ing to  express  himself  in  color,  to  draw  or  to  paint 
pictures,  was  so  strong  that  he  lost  job  after  job 
when  his  employer  caught  him  "idling"  with  pencil 
or  brush  in  his  hand.  Some  years  later  he  saved 
enough  money  to  study  for  a  short  time  under  Ar- 
thur Mathews,  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion on  Pine  street.  That  is  all  the  instruction  he 
has  ever  had,  and  he  has  never  been  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia since  he  entered  the  State.  He  is  a  "self- 
made"  artist — a  product  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

The  critic  would  reasonably  expect  to  find  evi- 
dence of  this  lack  of  schooling  in  Cadenasso's  work. 
It  is  there,  but  not  in  his  best  canvasses.  Those 
that  were  painted  while  the  artist  was  working  un- 
der the  active  force  of  his  life's  inspiration,  when 
he  was  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  outdoors  that  he  loves,  are  as  perfect  in  tech- 
nique as  they  are  inspiring  in  color  harmonies.  The 
inspiration  in  these  canvasses  is  bis-,  the  execution 
masterly.     Of  his  lesser  works  little  need  be  said. 


He  justifies  himself  to  his  art  in  his  best  works;  on 
the  others  he  has  risen  to  his  present  fame.  They 
have  served  their  purpose  well  and  they  are  nearly 
four  hundred  in  number. 

His  masterpieces  are  said  to  be  "The  Strangers," 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mills  of  Mills  College,  and  "The 
Storm,"  which  hangs  in  his  own  studio,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  is  on  this  page. 

For  several  years  Cadenasso  has  specialized  on 
the  painting  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  groves  under 
various  lightings.  Mort  Mitchell  of  Paris,  Arthur 
W.  Childs  of  Boston,  Richard  Ford  of  New  York, 
and  H.  E.  Huntington  are  among  the  owners  of 
some  of  these  delightful  pictures.  In  his  quaint 
studio  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  high  up  on 
Russian  Hill,  overlooking  San  Francisco  bay,  is  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Alice  Anderson  of  San  Diego, 
painted  in  her  senior  year  at  Mills  College.  The 
portrait  is  a  charming  vision  of  young  maidenhood 
of  our  own  country  and  generation  and  is  expressed 
in  the  artist's  happiest  vein. 

Opposite  it  on  the  wall  hang  two  golden  sun- 
sets, soft,  delicate,  bewitchingly  vague  in  distance, 
but  pleasingly  aggressive  in  color. 

Another  landscape,  with  eucalyptus  trees,  is  done 
in  a  style  that  the  artist  has  lately  affected.  Its  pale 
pink  effect  is  achieved  in  the  manner  followed  by 
the  Italian  Divisionists  School,  while  next  to  it  is  a 
placid  pool,  showing  eucalyptus  trees  reflected  in  its 
shadowy  depths.  In  it  the  artist  has  caught  the 
poetry  of  the  calm  of  late  afternoon  and  expressed 
it  through  the  medium  of  misty  greens,  translucent 
greys  and  the  vague,  indescribable  combination  of 
piements  that  films  the  surface  of  the  water  so  skill- 
fully that  it  seems  to  ripple  on  the  canvas. 

GERTRUDE  PARTINGTON. 

When  she  was  only  fifteen  years  old  Gertrude 
Partington  was  engaged  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  to  make  the  illustrations  for  a  series  of 
human  interest  stories  then  being  written  by  Alice 
Rix.  Even  at  that  immature  age  she  did  work  that 
was  interesting  because  of  its  accuracy  of  line  and 
the  sympathy  with  which  she  caught  the  sentiment 
of  the  author  and  translated  it  into  pictures.  It  was 
a  hard,  exacting  school,  but  her  enthusiasm  car- 
ried her  through  that  phase  of  her  growth  with 
great  credit  to  herself. 

Paris  lured  her  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
found  herself  ensconced  in  a  studio  of  her  own  in 
the  French  capital,  studying  painting,  drawing  and 
the  principles  of  etching  under  the  distinguished 
Rene  Prinet. 

There  she  submitted  a  canvas  "Pan"  to  the 
salon.  It  was  accepted  and  exhibited.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  small  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  standing 
in  the  wind  of  a  summer  day.  There  is  a  smile  on 
his  face,  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  it  needed 
just  the  addition  of  two  curls  carelessly  twisted  into 


the  shape  of  horns  above  his  temples  to  suggest  for- 
est pipes  in  shady  glades  peopled  with  animals  lis- 
tening to  the  strains  of  the  half  goat,  half  man  of 
mythology.  It  is  an  inspiring  canvas,  full  of  imagi- 
nation and  obviously  the  result  of  a  souna  artistic 
judgment  supplementing  a  trained  hand  and  eye — 
and  without  any  of  those  qualities  which  generally 
betray  the  sex  of  a  fair  painter. 

In  contrast,  but  equally  worthy,  is  a  dry  point 
etching  of  a  Spanish  lady  of  high  degree.  The  pose 
includes  the  figure  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  left 
hand  is  resting  upon  the  head  of  a  walking  stick  ele- 
vated to  the  level  of  the  eyes,  the  right  arm  hangs 
gracefully.  On  the  head  is  a  large  plumed  hat  and 
the  face  is  one  of  haughty,  aristocratic,  elegant 
beauty.  If  to  stimulate  the  spectator's  imagination 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  painter's  art,  then  Ger- 
trude Partington  is  successful. 

A  portrait  of  her  brother,  with  the  color 
"slapped  "  on  (if  one  may  be  allowed  such  an  un- 
technical  expression)  the  canvas,  compels  a  second 
look.  Certainly  there  must  have  been  others  in  the 
room  "at  a  party"  when  the  portrait  was  painted, 
for  there  is  in  the  face  all  the  good  nature,  joviality, 
happiness  of  a  young  man  entertaining  a  group  of 
friends  that  he  likes. 

The  spirit  of  "a  party"  is  there  as  positively  as 
the  artist  has  caught 'the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Gate 
in  a  totally  different  canvas,  on  which  she  has 
painted  the  rushing  of  its  tides,  the  sunlight  break- 
ing through  fog  and  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  the 
Mann  county  hills  and  canyons  in  the  hazy  distance. 
Gertrude  Partington  is  a  cheerful  person  and  she 
injects  her  optimism  into  her  work  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Even  her  "Golden  Gate  in  the  Fog"  is 
unpessimistic,  and  that  is  probably  the  most  som- 
bre of  anything  that  she  has  done.  It  is  now  in 
New  York. 

An  incident  in  Miss  Partington's  career  that  is 
interesting,  as  gossip  more  than  serious  considera- 
tion of  her  work,  is  the  fact  that  when  snow  fell 
on  Tamalpais,  a  thing  that  has  occurred  only  twice 
or  three  times  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, she  painted  two  pictures  of  the  mountain  in 
its  unusual  coat  of  white. 

1  he  illustration  on  this  page  is  taken  from  por- 
trait of  the  celebrated  Miss  Eleanor  Ward  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  whose  spectacular  career  in  Paris, 
where  she  has  lived  for  years,  brought  her  into  in- 
ternational notice.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work 
the  artist  was  doing  in  Paris. 

Since  her  return  to  her  adopted  State  several 
years  ago.  Miss  Partington  has  painted  C  alifornia's 
scenery,  specializing  on  sea  and  cliff  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  tidal  waters. 
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The  mosl  unique  of  all  our  national  holidays  is 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  celebrate  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  Christen- 
dom. There  are  special  birthdays  celebrated  in 
different  countries,  as  we  observe  Washington's — 
the  "Father  of  our  Country."  We  celebrate  our 
Independence  Day — in  this  we  are  not  alone  by 
any  means,  but  no  country  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  set  apart  a  day  each  year  for  giving  thanks 
for  blessings  and  mercies  received  from  the  Maker 
of  the  universe. 

Thanksgiving  Days  have  been  celebrated  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  in  different  countries,  but  they 
have  originated  from  other  causes. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
thought  to  be  hopelessly  ill.  He  recovered,  and 
England  set  apart  a  day  for  special  Thanksgiving. 
Similar  days  have  been  celebrated  in  all  European 
countries.  In  Russia  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  is  set 
apart  if  the  Czar  has  escaped  one  of  the  many  at- 
tacks on  his  life  by  his  enemies.  People  in  Ori- 
ental Countries  celebrate  the  majority  age  of  the 
ruler's  eldest  son — the  birth  of  an  heir  or  the  mar- 
riage of  a  daughter — such  events  being  considered 
weighty  ones ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many. 
However,  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  our 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day 
held  in  the  United  States  was  at  Plymouth  Colony. 
At  that  time  Governor  Bradford  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  The  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1  62  I .  Governor  Bradford  sent 
four  men  into  the  neighboring  country  to  hunt  wild 
game,  and  a  day  was  set  to  render  thanks,  after 
they  had  garnered  the  harvest  of  their  labors. 

In  1622,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  after 
the  harvest  had  been  gathered,  the  colonists  con- 
gregated and,  according  to  an  old  record,  "sol- 
emnized a  day  of  thanks  unto  the  Lord." 

In  pursuance  of  the  records  of  the  event,  Massa- 
soit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  his  retinue, 
were  invited  and  feasted  with  the  whites. 

For  nine  years  after  that  nothing  was  heard  of 
Thanksgiving  Day — it  had  seemingly  been  forgot- 
ten. In  1631  it  was  revived  under  most  appro- 
priate circumstances.  The  harvest  of  1630  was  a 
poor  one — provisions  of  all  kinds  were  scarce  and 
the  colonists  were  in  actual  need  and  danger  of 
starvation.  February  22  was  set  apart  as  a  fast 
day.  The  kinsmen  of  the  colonists,  learning  of 
their  misfortunes,  sent  a  ship  from  Europe  laden 
with  provisions.  Affairs  having  changed.  Governor 
Bradford  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  change  their  fast  day  into  one 
of  feast  with  orders  of  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  by  proc- 
lamation that  we  have  on  record. 

New  York,  which  at  that  time  was  called  New 
Netherlands,  occasionally  observed  a  Thanksgiving 
Day.  February,  1  644,  Governor  Kieft  proclaimed 
a  day  for  public  thanksgiving,  when  a  victory  had 
been  achieved  over  the  Indians;  again  in  1645, 
because  peace  was  concluded. 

For  a  hundred  years  or  more  there  were  oc- 
casional Thanksgiving  Days  among  the  colonists, 
but  for  the  general  observation  of  the  day,  it  did 
not  come  until  the  Revolution.  It  seemed  in  those 
turbulous,  gloomy  days,  colonists  had  little  to  be 
thankful  for.  yet  the  Continental  Congress  issued 
an  annual  Thanksgiving  proclamation  covering  a 
period  from  1775-1782. 

Even  then  there  was  no  fixed  date  and  the  time 
varied  from  April  6  to  December  1  1 .    The  lat- 


ler  occurred  in  1776;  in  that  year  two  Thanks- 
giving Days  were  observed,  the  first  being  May  1  6. 

George  Washington,  General  of  the  Continental 
Army,  issued  two  proclamations  for  1  hanksgiving — 
one  for  December  18,  1777,  and  the  other  for 
May  7,  1  778,  at  Valley  Forge. 

During  his  Presidential  term  he  appointed  two 
Thanksgiving  Days,  November  26,  1  789,  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1795. 

Successive  Presidents  followed  the  custom  from 
time  to  time.  Lincoln  was  the  first  to  issue  con- 
secutive Thanksgiving  Days  for  two  years. 

By  degrees  the  State  Executives  took  up  the 
thought  and  now  the  custom  is  general  in  all  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  day  is  set  apart 
as  a  legal  holiday. 

At  first,  the  observance  of  the  day  was  one  of 
rejoicing,  then  drifted  into  one  of  religious  cere- 
mony which  was  especially  marked  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period. 

As  times  became  more  settled,  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous, it  became  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving 
and  reunions  of  families  and  friends.  It  has  been 
noted  that  in  New  England  the  day  almost  sup- 
planted that  of  Christmas. 

At  present  it  is  universally  observed  by  reunions, 
rejoicing  and  religious  ceremony, — a  minor  Christ- 
mas as  it  were,  with  an  exchange  of  friendly  greet- 
ings of  the  season,  by  letter  or  special  post  cards. 
Unlike  Christmas,  presents  are  not  exchanged,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  day  of  "peace  and  good  will 
toward  men." 


Individuals  and  particular  localities  may  have 
suffered  or  not  always  met  with  prosperity,  but 
the  harvest  of  both  in  regard  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  ours  to  accept  with  thanks 
and  rejoicing.  There  is  no  one,  young  or  old,  who 
cannot  look  back  and  review  the  days  of  the  year, 
not  finding  many  things  which  have  proved  bless- 
ings to  be  thankful  for. 

Of  all  our  holidays,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day,  for  it  brings  in  re- 
turn blessings  of  peace  and  plenty. 


MILITARISM. 
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bunal  determined  the  question  by  a  vote  that  re- 
flected the  partisan  views  of  its  members  rather 
than  their  judement  on  the  merits.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple acquiesced  in  that  decision  and  President 
Hayes,  whom  half  of  this  country  believed  de- 
feated, was  inaugurated  without  a  si<?n  of  civil 
commotion.  Had  we  been  cursed  with  the  spirit 
of  militarism  that  result  could  never  have  been  at- 
tained. 

It  is  that  spirit  that  has  wrought  havoc  in 
Europe,  and  which  well  meaning  but  short  sighted 
men  would  evoke  to  dominate  our  people.  It  is 
that  spirit  which,  if  we  would  have  peace,  we  must 
resolutely  oppose. 


A  COLLECT  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  this  sky 
Wherein  Thy  little  sparrows  fly; 
For  unseen  hands  that  build  and  break 
The  cloud-pavilions  for  my  sake — 
This  fleetine  beauty,  hieh  and  wild. 
Toward  which  I  wonder,  as  a  child. 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  strengthening  hills. 
That  give  bright  spirit  to  the  rills; 
For  blue  peaks  soaring  up  apart 
To  send  down  music  on  the  heart; 
For  tree-tops  wavering  soft  and  high, 
Writing  their  peace  against  the  sky; 
For  forest  farings  that  have  been; 
For  this  fall  rain  that  shuts  me  in. 
Giving  to  my  low  little  roof 
The  sense  of  home,  secure,  aloof. 
And  thanks  for  morning's  stir  and  light. 
And  for  the  folding  hush  of  night; 
For  those  high  deities  that  spread 
The  star-filled  chasm  overhead; 
For  elfin  chemistries  that  yield 
The  green  fires  of  the  April  field; 
For  all  the  foam  and  surge  of  bloom; 
For  leaves  gone  glorious  to  their  doom — 
All  the  wild  loveliness  that  can 
Touch  the  immortal  in  a  man. 
Father  of  Life,  I  thank  Thee,  too. 
For  old  acquaintance,  near  and  true — 
For  friends  who  came  into  my  day 
And  took  the  loneliness  away; 
For  faith  that  held  on  to  the  last; 
For  all  sweet  memories  of  the  past — 
Dear  memories  of  my  dead  that  send 
Long  thoughts  of  life,  and  of  life's  end — 
That  make  me  know  the  light  conceals 
A  deeper  world  than  it  reveals. 
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The  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  heal- 
ing efficacy  in  things  as  such  but  that  all  healing 
IS  due  to  a  psychical  power  in  the  individual,  has 
stimulated  research  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
how  much  of  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be  as- 
cribed to  the  merit  of  things  and  how  much  to  the 
interpretation  of  them.  If  results  arise  from  an  in- 
terpreted merit  which  the  thing  itself  does  not  pos- 
sess, that  is  a  faith  result  whether  it  pertains  to 
healing  or  some  other  phenomenon  in  human  af- 
fairs. If  one  believes  in  a  power  which  is  capable, 
through  its  own  manifestation,  of  producing  the 
result  sought,  that  is  not  a  faith  cure  or  other  faith 
result — there  is  no  self-deception  nor  is  it  going  to 
fail  when  again  appealed  to  for  similar  purposes. 
In  this  latter  instance  the  result  would  not  occur 
without  faith  for  faith  would  be  the  key  to  the 
result. 

A  man  who  had  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  ex- 
hausted all  of  his  funds  in  traveling  from  the  East 
to  the  West;  he  hoped  upon  arrival  to  be  received 
and  cared  for  by  an  institution;  in  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, being  refused  on  the  grounds  that  his 
disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  placed  all  other 
patients  in  jeopardy. 

Hopeless,  impoverished  and  starving  he  wan- 
dered to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  dropped  by 
the  roadside  where  he  was  discovered  by  a  man 
who  was  hauling  supplies  from  the  city  to  his 
lumber  camp  some  distance  up  the  Columbia  river. 
Upon  being  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man's  illness  he  said  to  him:  "I  suppose  you  are 
trying  to  make  your  way  to  the  healing  spring  up 
by  our  lumber  camp."  The  sick  man  replied  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  spring  that  would  heal 
one  who  had  his  disease.  Then  in  vehement  terms 
the  lumberman  described  the  wonderful  virtues  of 
the  water  for  that  specific  purpose  and  offered  to 
place  him  in  the  farm  wagon  and  take  him  to  the 
waters  if  he  thoueht  he  could  endure  the  trip  and 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  a<?ree  to  faithfully 
drink  at  this  spring.  As  they  drove  along,  the 
benefactor  continued  his  praise  of  the  water  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  only  keep  up  until  he 
could  begin  to  drink  it  he  would  recover  rapidly. 
They  met  others  from  the  camp  and  everyone 
caught  the  spirt  of  the  driver's  undertaking  and  all 
were  preoared  to  guarantee  the  cure  of  the  afflicted 
man.  The  thrill  of  eagerness  and  hope  had  gath- 
ered, or  seemingly  created  new  vitality  as  they 
drove  on  to  the  healing  soring  and  by  the  time 
they  arrived  he  had  a  splendid  thirst  which  the 
companions  assured  him  he  must  satisfy  and  then 
drink  more;  and  as  often  as  he  could  find  stomach 
capacity,  to  repeat  and  keep  filled;  that  healing  de- 
pended only  upon  his  taking  sufficient  quantity. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  improved,  gaining 
by  great  bounds — anyone  would  know  that  one 
prepared  like  that  is  not  destined  for  disappoint- 
ment; we  all  seem  to  know  that  disappointment  is 
rot  a  possible  result  with  a  cause  like  this. 

When  this  man  was  absent  from  their  company 
ihey  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  Every  man 
in  the  community  joined  in  to  encourage  him  as  to 
the  results  if  he  kept  religiously  at  his  drinking  from 
this  spring.  When  in  a  few  days  he  had  sufficient 
endurance  they  gave  him  work  that  he  could  do 
but  he  was  under  the  instruction  to  not  neglect 
being  at  the  side  of  the  spring  whenever  he  could 
drink.  The  men  soon  realized  that  the  man  would 
get  well  and  all  began  to  suspect  that  truthfully, 
though  unintentionally,  they  had  claimed  virtues  for 
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the  water  which  it  actually  possessed.  Not  until 
after  the  man  had  become  healed  and  had  left  them 
did  they  obtain  an  analysis  that  exhibited  only  or- 
dinary qualities  in  the  water.  They  decided  that 
they  had  been  well  justified  in  deceiving  the  man 
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into  his  healing — thousands  of  physicians  have  upon 
the  same  principles  decided  that  the  end  warranted 
the  means  for  they,  too,  practice  in  the  main,  faith 
healing. 

My  reader  is  asking  if  I  could  wish  anything 
more,  since  the  man  was  healed.  Yes,  as  a  prac- 
tical psychologist,  knowing  something  better  I 
could  wish  that  all  the  world  could  possess  itself 
of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  man  became  ill  with 
some  other  disorder  or  if  the  same  one  should  re- 
cur he  would  in  no  probability  be  cured  co- 
incident with  partaking  generously  of  the  same 
water  even  if  it  were  accessible;  notwithstanding 
his  failure  to  become  well  on  succeeding  occasions 
he  could  be  restored  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
healing  power  that  operated  in  the  first  instance. 
It  IS  the  province  of  practical  psychology  to  teach 
the  things  that  ?,re  known  concerning  the  healing 
power  that  is  within  each  individual  so  that  one 
can  have  faith  in  the  actual  power,  placing  his  faith 
direct  and  not  working  some  subterfuge  upon  his 
soul  to  call  forth  its  healing  in  the  name  of  springs 
of  water,  bones  of  saints,  charms,  drugs,  buckeye, 
labbit's  foot,  horse-chestnut,  chuich  or  theolosy. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  have  learned 
the  basic  principles  and  practical  formulas  of  psy- 
chology sufficiently  well  to  become  capable  of  be- 
lieving in  their  own  soul  as  the  healing  power 
thereby  bringing  forth  its  expression  when  there  is 
occasion  and  this  does  not  wait  unon  the  arrival 
of  some  certain  physician  nor  the  obtaining  of  some 
foreign  thing  that  is  reputed  to  be  possessed  of 
healing  virtues;  nor  the  hallucination  that  the  body 
does  not  exist.  Self  suggestion  and  suggestion  at 
the  hands  of  another  will  cause  a  soul  expectancy 
that  will  result  in  healing;  there  never  was  healing 
without  soul  expectancy  and  suggestion  is  the  direct 
method  of  creating  soul  expectancy  while  other 
methods  are  indirect  and  uncertain,  failing  more 
freauently  than  succeeding,  therefore  unscientific. 

T  here  are  no  depths  of  disease  nor  disaster  to 
which  emotions  cannot  carry  one;  especially  if  the 


emotion  be  that  of  worry,  fear,  anger,  grief,  jeal- 
ousy or  hate;  there  are  no  heights  attainable  that 
may  not  be  reached  when  the  wholesome  emotion 
of  joyousness,  generosity,  sympathy,  optimism,  hope, 
forgiveness  or  love,  predominates. 

A  brief  period  of  daily  life  given  to  worry  or 
any  other  of  the  destructive  emotions  mentioned 
will  fix  a  trend  and  carry  one  far  on  the  way  to 
disease  and  a  prolonged  surrender  or  oft  repeated 
yielding  will  produce  established  disease  and  shorten 
the  life.  From  whatsoever  cause  disease  may  be 
present  constructive  emotions  will  turn  the  tide 
toward  health;  these  statements  are  borne  out 
whether  any  mode  of  treatment  is  used  or  not,  and 
health  may  be  produced  when  constructive  emo- 
tions prevail  even  despite  treatment. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  can  experience 
cither  one  of  the  untoward  emotions  without  feel- 
ing almost  ill  afterward  and  many  are  compelled 
to  rest  a  period  after  such  an  attack.  While  all 
of  these  are  observations  so  common  that  they 
hardly  justify  mentioning,  seldom  do  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  community, 
therefore,  of  the  individual,  give  warring  and  in- 
struction upon  this,  the  largest  cause  of  any  single 
cause  that  originates  in  the  individual.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  practical  psychology  to  explain 
why  destructive  emotions  cause  disease  and  con- 
structive ones  create  the  upward  trend.  1  he  body 
is  comprised  of  cells  and  every  cell  is  an  intelli- 
gence; the  sum  total  of  cells  constitute  an  aggre- 
gate intelligence  with  certain  cells  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  entire  cell  constituency;  the  cell  body  in 
each  instance  is  comprised  of  chemical  elements 
whose  mixture  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  state 
of  the  mind  of  the  cell;  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  (an  emotional  state  being  intense  activity 
in  the  soul)  and  the  soul  presides  over  the  cells 
by  creating  the  states  of  mind  in  the  cells;  there- 
fore an  untoward  emotion  reverses  the  chemistry 
of  the  bodies  of  the  cells  as  compared  with  their 
state  when  in  the  calm  of  health.  To  have  emo- 
tion of  a  joyous  sort  stimulates  the  cells  to  their 
highest  state  and  function.  These  are  not  con- 
jectures but  the  scientific  results  of  chemical  analysis 
made  in  each  case.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ex- 
perience mental  depression  without  creating  wrong 
chemical  states  in  the  body  and,  while  nature  is 
tolerant  and  attempts  to  readjust  to  the  normal 
promptly,  it  may  not  succeed  in  fully  establishing 
that  high  state  until  another  wave  of  destructive 
emotion  sweeps  over  the  entire  being,  then  another, 
until  the  whole  body  is  in  turbulence. 

After  all,  there  is  never  an  emotion  that  stirs 
the  depths  of  the  being  without  the  consent  of  the 
will — there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  one  to 
choose  and  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  permit 
the  emotion  to  possess  him  or  master  it  and  if  need 
be  throttle  it.  This  is  particularly  the  office  of 
one's  will,  this  sentinelshin  or  censorship  to  deter- 
mine what  influences  shall  be  permitted  to  excite 
the  soul.  No  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  known 
whether  or  not  a  matter  is  destructive  or  construc- 
tive in  its  tendency,  for  if  an  idea  is  not  an  image 
of  a  fact  or  form  that  he  would  welcome  in  his 
life  it  is  destructive:  if  the  opposite  of  this,  then 
it  is  constructive  and  des  rable;  emotions  are  con- 
stituted of  ideas  or  images.  I  know  of  no  proofs 
that  are  more  convincing  that  the  mind  in  its  sub- 
conscious form  controls  the  body  in  its  chemistry 
and  all  other  states  and  functions  than  the  fact 
that  a  paroxysm  of  emotion  changes  every  atom  of 
(f 'ontinued  <iii  i)ase  2ft) 
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The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  formerly 
the  juvenile  Court  Auxiliary,  in  their  annual  re- 
port just  issued,  reiterate  in  no  uncertain  way  the 
necessity  of  putting  forth  effort  to  prevent  depen- 
dency and  delinquency  in  the  young. 

The  group  of  women  and  men  who  form  the 
directorate  and  working  force  of  this  Society,  real- 
ize from  experience  gained  during  three  years' 
close  touch  with  I  he  juvenile  Court,  that  money 
must  be  spent  m  protection  of  children  and  youth 
from  conditions  which  lead  to  de^ciency,  delin- 
quency and  dependency  if  we  are  to  have  popula- 
tion fit  to  survive.  They  wish  to  lessen  the  proces- 
sion of  children  which  moves  yearly  through  the 
court  to  some  institution,  or  back  to  the  same  un- 
promising environment  from  which  they  came. 

Some  late  statistics  of  the  local  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Court  covering  a  stated  period,  indicate 
that  out  of  2500  delinquent  cases,  only  191  were 
directly  due  to  the  fault  of  the  child.  Investiga- 
tion in  seven  of  the  main  cities  of  the  United  States 
reveal  that  65  per  cent  is  traceable  to  Child  Labor, 
Selling  Newspapers,  and  other  articles  in  the  so- 
called  Street  Trades.  The  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation have  a  strong  Committee  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Child  Labor  Commiitee 
to  bring  about  some  regulation  of  Street  Trades. 
The  Eastern  social  workers  are  urging  the  Coast 
to  be  prepared  against  the  influx  of  European  and 
other  immigration,  which  will  come  to  California 
when  the  Canal  is  fully  open  for  traffic. 

The  dreary  home  surroundings,  small  apartments 
and  one  room  abiding  places,  which  can  not  pro- 
vide amusement  for  the  young,  drive  them  into  the 
street  for  recreation. 

1  he  picture  shows  and  other  diversions  which 
may  be  all  right  if  properly  censored,  take  care  of 
some  during  the  early  oart  of  the  evening.  Many 
loiter,  and  get  into  wrong  associations.  The  cur- 
few law  which  requires  children  under  I  6  to  be  in 
the  house  at  8  o'clock  in  winter,  and  9  o'clock  in 
summer,  unless  accompanied  by  parents  or  proper 
guardians,  must  be  enforced.  The  entire  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  702  members  are  on  this 
committee  to  enforce  this  law,  which  is  designed 
to  keep  the  young  from  the  many  pit-falls  of  a 
great  city.  Effort  is  being  made  to  enlist  police 
officers  in  this  protective  movement.  1  here  can 
be  no  greater  and  more  effective  aid  than  these  of- 
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ficers,  to  the  youth  whose  dreary  home  surround- 
ings drive  them  into  the  streets  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  Men  on  the  police  force  who 
will  see  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  and  will  enlist  in 
the  cause  of  protection,  will  survive  in  the  coming 
time  when  vice  and  crime  will  be  abolished  through 
enlightened  constructive  effort.  People  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  money  expended  in 
fighting  the  results  of  .society's  mistakes  is  sheer 
waste.  Not  long  will  our  nation  spend  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  more  in  fighting  crime  than  on 
educative  preventive  measures. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation to  establish  local  committees  in  every  dis- 
trict in  the  city.  These  committees  can  be  a  group 
in  a  church,  club  or  other  organization,  or  inde- 
pendent of  such  affiliation,  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  protection  of  the  youth  of  the  district. 

These  local  Leagues  of  the  central  Association, 
by  acting  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  can  keep  up  the 
standard  of  the  different  neighborhoods  by  inspect- 
ing moving  pictures,  and  demanding  clean  shows; 
can  watch  dance  halls,  and  dancing  teachers,  and 
investigate  places  where  obscene  post  cards,  pic- 
tures and  literature  that  is  detrimental  is  sold. 

The  standards  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  being 
lowered  by  obscene  pictures  and  postals.  The 
5 -cent  libraries  sold  at  small  stationers  should  be 
discouraged.  Among  children  and  youth  the  habit 
of  smoking  cigarettes  is  on  the  increase.  Now  is 
the  time  to  save  boys  and  girls  from  the  effects  of 
nicotine  poison,  that  they  may  grow  up  vital  in 
mind  and  body  to  meet  their  future  duties  to  the 
race. 

There  are  strong  ordinances  against  selling  of 
liquor,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  minors,  any  one 
knowing  where  this  law  is  being  violated  will  be  of 
great  service  if  they  will  write  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  such  place,  and  sign  their  own  name  and 
address  and  send  to  the  Secretary  of  The  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  Room  1 068  Phelan 
Building. 

Very  bad  influences,  and  much  delinquency 
lurks  in  the  numerous  pool-rooms  of  the  city.  The 
city  ordinance   forbids  youth   under    1 8  entering 


these  places.  This  ordinance  is  constantly  violated, 
because  parents  will  not  give  the  pool-room  pro^ 
prietors  warning  not  to  allow  their  sons  in  the 
places. 

Several  cases  of  pool-room  proprietors  have  been 
prosecuted.  Seven  shopkeepers  were  arrested  for 
selling  obscene  post-cards,  and  were  held  over  on 
good  behavior.  The  plate  and  a  large  issue  of 
cards  that  were  objectionable  were  ordered  de- 
stroyed by  the  judge,  when  this  local  publisher  was 
run  down  by  the  committee  on  Obscene  Pictures 
and  Objectional  Literature. 

The  new  California  State  School  for  Girls, 
which  was  secured  from  the  State  through  the  ef- 
forts of  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  is  be- 
ing constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  at  Ventura. 
California.  All  kinds  of  trades  will  be  taught  to 
girls  who  have  been  heretofore  put  out  on  proba- 
tion to  families.  Probation  for  untrained  girls  is  in 
a  large  per  cent  a  failure,  so  this  institution,  which 
will  be  thoroughly  up-to-date,  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  whole  State. 

If  the  common  good  of  the  community  is  to  be 
secured,  there  must  be  no  shallow  reasoning  and 
false  sentimentality,  in  the  important  mr\  problem. 

Ernest  Coulter,  "Father  of  the  Big  Brother 
Movement"  of  New  York,  lectured  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association  last  February.  Mr.  Coul- 
ter has  had  a  near  view  of  seventy  thousand  chil- 
dren, during  his  ten  years'  work  in  the  Children's 
Court  of  New  York  City,  and  he  says:  "I  assert 
that  it  is  environment  that  counts,  counts  9-10  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
either,  that  the  bad  environment  is  confined  to  the 
rookeries,  it  is  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich." 

The  desire  is  to  be  in  the  van  guard  of  the 
world's  workers,  who  recognize  that  we  must  be- 
mn  all  great  human  uplift  with  the  child,  cause  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  to  urge  the  leagues 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  to  work. 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  or  desiring 
to  organize  local  Neighborhood  Committees  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  Phelan 
Building. 

Brains  and  hearts  must  act  together  right  quickly, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  humanity  fit  to  survive.  It  has 
taken  society  a  long  time  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  providence  working  through  human 
agencies. 


Equal  suffrage  is  a  great  human  question.  It 
rests  on  a  fundamental  belief  in  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  the  individual  woman,  as  well  as 
man.  It  is  an  incidental  but  necessary  step  in  the 
march  of  progress. 

If  suffrage  is  just  for  the  women  of  California, 
it  is  equally  so  for  the  other  women  of  our  country; 
and  all  suffragists  must  wish  to  speed  the  day  when 
every  State  of  the  Union  shall  be  a  "free"  State. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  quickest  and  most 
efficient  way  of  ushering  in  this  new  day.  If  it  can 
be  done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  funds  by  Federal  enactment,  it  would 
seem  unutterably  stupid  not  to  do  it  this  way. 
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But  this  is  no  new  method.  Since  the  early 
days  of  the  movement,  the  plan  of  the  suffragists 
has  been  the  enfranchisement  of  all  women  of  this 
country  by  Federal  amendment;  and  the  first  reso- 
lution for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  Congress 
in  1865,  and  similar  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced at  every  session  of  Congress.  But  not  until 
the  present  time,  when  there  are  suffrage  States, 
seven  campaign  States,  and  active  suffrage  organ- 
izations in  all  the  other  States,  has  the  realization 
of  this  plan  become  possible. 


Every  Suffragist  in  the  country  knows  that  to- 
day, the  passage  of  such  a  Federal  amendment  is 
being  blocked,  not  by  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  by  the  Democratic  party  itself. 

The  question  of  State  rights  in  this  matter  takes 
on  a  tinge  of  absurdity,  when  we  read  of  the  vio- 
lent debates  that  have  been  going  on  in  the  last 
few  weeks  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  for  the  Filipino  man  and  the  Filipino 
woman.  If  our  Representatives  in  Congress  have 
the  power  to  grant  suffrage,  a  simple  act  of  justice, 
to  the  Filipino  man  and  the  Filipino  woman, 
why  have  they  the  right  to  withhold  it  from  the 
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It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  asserts  a  French 
scientist,  when  audible  language  will  cease  to  be 
a  necessary  means  of  communication.  Each  indi- 
vidual possesses  a  partially  developed  sense  that 
will,  when  better  understood,  permit  an  interchange 
of  thought  now  vaguely  termed  "Telepathy"  or 
mental  telegraphy. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  this  fact  was  first 
impressed  upon  the  writer,  who  at  that  time  was 
assistant  in  an  Alaska  postoffice  m  the  intermediate 
portion  of  our  most  northern  territory.  It  was  the 
nation's  holiday.  A  celebration  had  been  arranged 
to  take  place  upon  the  street  facing  the  beach,  and 
the  mining  men,  roadhouse  keepers  and  those  of 
other  callings  peculiar  to  the  north,  were  crowding 
in  to  participate  in  the  patriotic  festivities.  An 
"outside"  steamer  and  the  train  from  Chitina,  had 
arrived  simultaneously,  and  the  postmaster  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  his  office  in  the  midst  of  an  anxious 
group,  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  mail.  Being  a  holiday  the  office  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  an  hour  only  and  the  post- 
master and  his  assistant  were  equally  desirous  to 
conclude  the  morning  duties  and  join  the  crowd  of 
merrymakers  upon  the  street  below,  where  distant 
sounds  of  fire  crackers  and  strains  of  martial  music 
came  as  an  invitation  to  our  not  unwilling  ears. 

"I  hope  we  will  have  a  light  mail,"  remarked 
my  superior  as  the  express  wagon  arrived,  and  the 
driver  began  dumping  the  sacks  into  the  open  door- 
way. "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  just  as  I 
expected,"  he  exclaimed,  as  gathering  up  the  sacks 
by  the  end  straps,  he  hauled  them  over  the  dusty 
floor  through  a  little  gateway  in  the  box  partition 
that  separated  the  private  office  from  the  gaping 
crowd  outside.  I  meekly  followed,  closing  the  gate 
behind  me,  and  began  to  distribute  the  papers  which 
he  meantime  had  emptied  upon  my  particular 
counter. 

"It  will  be  just  'my  luck  to  have  a  special 
delivery,"  he  muttered,  as  he  opened  the  first  sack 
of  letters,  and  picking  up  a  package  viciously  cut 
the  cord  that  bound  it  and  began  rapidly,  one  by 
one,  throwing  them  into  different  receptacles.  "Well, 
here  it  is,"  he  announced,  "I  knew  it  was  coming. 
Take  this  letter  and  the  receipt  book  and  see  if  you 
can  find  the  party  and  deliver  it.  I  wish  I  had  not 
permitted  Jim  to  go  down  so  early  to  the  celebration. 
I  might  have  known  this  would  have  happened." 

Jim  was  our  office  boy  and  second  assistant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  run  all  errands  and  make 
himself  generally  useful.  The  postal  law  requiring 
immediate  delivery  of  letters  bearing  a  special  de- 
livery stamp  is  extremely  rigid,  and  no  disregard  or 
negligence  is  countenanced  by  the  department. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  man.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  stopping?"  I  interrogated,  as  I  took  the 
extended  book  and  letter,  and  saw  inscribed  in  a 
plain,  bold  hand  upon  the  envelope,  "Herbert  West- 
lake,  Cordova,  Alaska."  "No,"  he  answered,  "the 
name  is  new  to  me,  but  you  can  run  up  to  the 
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Windsor  Hotel,  then  to  the  Cordova  House,  then 
down  to  the  MacCormac,  look  over  the  registers,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  him  come  on  back.  Take  this 
indelible  pencil  and  get  his  signature,  but  above  all 
things  hurry  and  get  back  and  help  me  with  this 
mail." 

"Herbert  Westlake,"  "Herbert  Westlake,"  I 
kept  repeating  mentally — somehow  the  name  im- 
pressed me  strangely,  as  I  elbowed  my  way  through 
the  waiting  crowd,  jostling  aside  both  men  and 
women  (the  majority  of  whom  were  entire 
strangers),  intent  only  upon  reaching  the  nearest 
hostelry  two  blocks  distant  and  executing  as  speedily 
as  possible  my  commission. 

A  steady  stream  of  pedestrians  blocked  the  side- 
walk  and   1   found   it   impossible   to   make  rapid 
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progress.  About  half  the  distance  had  been 
traversed.  I  was  still  pushing  my  way  through  op- 
posing forces — all  seaward  bent,  when  a  jostle  upon 
my  right  elbow  and  a  sharp  electric  thrill,  similar 
to  the  shock  of  a  battery,  impelled  me  to  turn,  and 
in  so  doing  confront  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  a 
hollow-eyed,  consumptive  appearing  young  man, 
who  gazed  at  me,  as  I  afterwards  remembered, 
with  an  expression  of  half  consternation  and  com- 
plete surprise,  as  the  involuntary  inquiry  found  ut- 
terance through  my  lips,  "Are  you  Herbert  West- 
lake?"  "I  am,"  he  replied,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  package  which  I  had  extended  toward  him.  "I 
have  a  special  delivery  for  you ;  will  you  please  sign 
here?"  placing  the  indelible  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 
indicating  in  the  book  the  space  left  for  signature 
and  time  of  delivery.  He  mechanically  obeyed;  I 
thanked  him  and  turned  away,  reaching  the  office 


in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  my  departure,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding  genius. 

The  hour  at  last  was  ended,  the  door  was  closed 
upon  the  fast  thinning  crowd,  who  still  clamored 
for  mail,  and  impatiently  turned  the  knob,  while 
indistinct  murmurings  of  "Closed  too  soon,"  "What 
does  he  think  he's  here  for,"  etc.,  fell  upon  our 
wearied  ears,  arousing  sad  reflections  upon  the  in- 
gratitude of  mankind  in  general,  when  the  post- 
master turned  to  me  and  said,  "That  was  a  quick 
trip  you  made.  I  did  not  think  you  were  away 
long  enough  to  reach  the  Windsor.  "  "Oh,  I  met 
him  when  I  had  gone  about  half  way,  "  I  answered, 
"and  that  accounts  for  it."  "Met  him  about  half 
way?"  ejaculated  my  superior.  "Why,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  the  man." 
"Well,  I  never  saw  him  before,"  I  explained.  '  Then 
how  do  you  know  that  you  gave  the  letter  to  the 
right  party?  And  why  did  you  single  out  this 
particular  man?"  sternly  questioned  the  postmaster, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  realize  the 
strangeness  of  my  action,  so  naturally  and  easily  had 
the  transfer  taken  place.  "I  don't  see  what 
possessed  you.  I  will  certainly  get  a  call-down 
from  the  department  for  this,"  despairingly  said  the 
postmaster,  after  listening  to  my  somewhat  incoher- 
ent and  labored  explanation.  "Of  course  he  would 
claim  the  letter  when  you  offered  it  to  him.  It  may 
have  contained  money,  and  if  so  it  will  be  up  to  me 
to  make  good." 

But  no  "call-down"  ever  came  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  I  am  positive  that  I  delivered  the  letter 
to  the  right  party.  I  have  thought  it  all  over  time 
and  time  again,  and  at  last  I  am  sure  I  have  solved 
the  mystery.  My  course  of  reasoning  is  as  follows: 
Westlake  was  on  his  way  to  the  office,  having  in 
mind  this  identical  letter — perhaps  a  very  important 
one.  I  was  on  my  way  in  search  of  him,  only 
anxious  to  deliver  the  letter  into  his  hands.  As  we 
touched  in  passing  the  telepathic  message  was  com- 
municated and  he  received  his  own. 

It  was  ten  weeks  later.  The  salubrious  summer 
weather  had  changed  to  a  continuous  dreary  down- 
pour, and  the  adjacent  mountains  and  islands 
loomed  like  spectres  throueh  the  gray  mist.  It  was 
early  morning  and  no  mail  had  yet  arrived.  The 
postoffice  was  temporarily  deserted  and  I  was  back 
of  the  box  partition  idly  turning  the  pages  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Chitina  Leader.  While  thus 
engaged  the  following  paragraph  caught  my  eye, 
and  instantly  riveted  my  attention:  "HERBERT 
WESTLAKE  PASSES  THE  GREAT  DI- 
VIDE. It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  editor  of 
the  Leader  chronicles  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
citizen,  Herbert  Westlake,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Westlake  was  a 
sufferer  from  tuberculosis  and  came  to  Chitina  early 
in  July  last,  hoping  that  our  pure  invigorating  sum- 
mer climate  might  benefit  his  health.  For  a  while 
his  hopes  were  realized  as  he  grew  steadily  better, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  fall  and  its  accompany- 
ing damp  weather,  his  cough  increased  until  a 
hemorrhage  set  in  which  terminated  fatally  within 
a  few  minutes.  A  message  was  cabled  to  his 
brother,  James  Westlake,  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  per  instructions  the  remains  have  been  embalmed 
and  are  now  awaiting  his  arrival  at  the  undertakers. 
Later  the  body  will  be  shipped  to  Seattle  and  there 
interred  in  the  family  burial  ground.  The  deceased, 
although  an  invalid,  was  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  made  many  friends  during  his 
brief  stay  in  Chitina  who  sincerely  mourn  his  loss." 
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First  the  women  simply,  kindly,  asked  the  lords 
of  creation  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  voting 
since  they  were  not  immune  from  taxation,  and  with 
child-like  simplicity  she  argued  along  the  lines  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  not  justice 
and  justice  was  a  clause  in  the  constitution;  so  slie 
plucked  up  courage  as  the  last  straw  of  a  desperate 
and  calmly  set  to  work  to  demand  her  rights  as  a 
citizen  and  taxpayer. 

Having  come  to  that  conclusion  after  years  ot 
somnolence  the  women  who  by  nature  are  strate- 
gists, if  not  of  military  tactics  they  have  to  use  tact 
in  governing  their  family  and  household,  and  that 
same  aptitude  they  applied  to  seize  the  vote. 

Meetmgs  were  no  longer  conducted  in  private 
homes  (by  women  only),  but  all  over  the  state, 
remforcements  added  to  the  activities  of  enthusiastic, 
intelligent  women  who  put  forth  incontrovertible  facts 
before  an  audience  of  men,  who  went  to  scoff  but 
stopped  to  pray,  for  a  few  converts  were  made. 
Their  preconceived  notions  of  women  inferiority 
took  a  change  of  thought,  but  the  press  continued 
their  inflexible  silence,  so  that  when  silver-tongue 
orators  eloquently  pleaded  the  rights  of  women, 
even  went  back  to  Hypatia  era  and  down  along 
the  lines  of  historical  eminent  women  who  have 
helped  to  civilize  the  world  and  conferred  in- 
calculable, practical,  political  and  literary  benefits 
to  men.  Exasperated  by  that  silent  contempt,  the 
writer  in  her  extensive  travels  thought  that  Greek 
could  meet  Greek  and  then  would  come  the  tug 
of  war.  So  press,  representatives  in  parliament  and 
men  in  general  were  fought  with  their  own  weapons 
through  a  paper  she  started ;  soon  the  caricatures 
rendered  their  egoism  to  idiocy,  and  awakened 
startling  facts  of  which  men  never  dreamed  of.  7  hat 
they  owed  their  very  existence  to  woman,  their 
training,  their  education,  all  that  was  good  in  them 
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human  men  and  women  into  their  care  and  keeping 
for  a  time,  ultimately  to  send  them  out  into  the 
social  ranks. 

"The  new  point  of  view  in  regard  to  prison  ad- 
ministration is  that  the  process  of  reforming  and 
correcting  the  misguided  human  personality,  if  such 
there  be,  is  an  educative  process.  Denied  the  rights 
of  association  with  other  free  men,  looked  behind 
walls  of  steel  and  stone,  men  will  acquire  a  point 
of  view  through  a  process  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  educational.  A  prison  must 
be  either  a  school  of  sociality  or  a  school  of  anti- 
sociality  and  criminal  tendencies." 

Lectures  for  Every  Community  in  the  Stale. 

Naturally,  the  body  of  people  reached  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lectures  is  even  larger  in  number,  and 
wider  in  range  of  interests  than  by  other  bureaus. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  induce  communities  to 
arrange  for  a  series  of  not  less  than  six  lectures  on 
one  subject  by  one  man,  since  such  continuous 
courses  are  of  more  practical  and  lasting  educational 
value,  than  the  mere  provision  of  sporadic  lectures 
for  the  purposes  of  entertainment  alone.  Twenty- 
one  such  lecture  courses  were  arranged  last  year 
on  the  following  subjects:  Art,  History,  Municipal 
Science,  Education,  Social  Economy,  Hygiene, 
Psychology  and  Zoology. 

The  oreanized  club  women  of  the  state  could, 
if  they  wished,  co-ooerate  with  this  bureau  in  ar- 
ranging courses  for  the  benefit  of  club  members  and 
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was  inculcated  by  their  mother  and  that  mother 
prepared  them  as  men  to  go  out  in  the  world. 
If  she  was  capable  of  turning  out  clever  specimens 
of  humanity  it  was  a  sample  that  represented  her 
ability  to  a  voice  in  the  laws  her  son  would  help  to 
frame  and  she  would  have  to  obey. 

The  first  issue  of  (The  Pilot)  had  a  picture  ot 
a  pilot  boat  going  to  a  woman  chained  to  a  rock, 
she  had  broken  the  chain  that  bound  her  and  waited 
the  pilot  boat  to  rescue  her.  The  Pilot  was  a  great 
factor  in  the  battle;  all  the  sarcasm;  scornful  taunts; 
and  the  notorious  fact  that  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  parliament  brought  members  of  the  upper 
house,  men  so  senile,  that  their  dotase  rendered 
them  incoTTipetent  of  comprehension  of  what  they 
were  saying  No  to. 

And  thus  it  was  there  was  another  enemy  in 
the  camp  and  a  powerful  factor  since  they  were  the 
lawmakers.  But  the  publications,  both  in  leaflet 
form  that  reached  them  by  letter,  and  The  Pilot, 
that  so  lampooned,  yet  logically  appealed  to  them. 
Every  feature  that  belongs  to  womanhood  was  im- 
pressed upon  them,  that  some  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit, thous-h  with  scant  favor,  the  merit  and  justice 
of  awarding  her  the  vote. 

It,  however,  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
and  agitation  and  public  discussions  on  questions  ot 
public  interest  in  parliament  awakened  members  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  battle  to  fight  to  hold 
their  own  :  so  with  contemplation  and  percention  of 
what  might  be  achieved  by  the  women,  the  law 
passed. 

The  members  that  stubbornly  held  out  against 
the  vote  for  women  were  ousted  at  the  next  election, 
and  one  member  said,  "Who  would  have  thousfit 
it?" 


the  community  at  large  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  almost  infinite  benefits.  A  perusal  of  the 
annual  programs  of  some  of  the  women's  clubs, 
and  a  realization  of  the  desultory  unrelated  manner 
in  which  so  many  of  their  attempts  at  cultural  work 
IS  done,  should  convince  any  woman  of  the  peculiar 
use  which  the  women  of  this  state  could  make  of  the 
University  Extension  Bureau  of  Lectures.  There  is 
no  reason  why  every  woman's  club  in  the  state 
should  not  constitute  itself  a  permanent  center  tor 
the  carrying  on  of  University  Extension  work  in  its 
own  community. 

Education  Through  Discussion. 

Another  bureau  whose  service  should  be  pecul- 
iarly appealing  to  club  women  is  that  of  Public 
Discussion  which,  we  are  told,  "promotes  and  directs 
interest  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  debating 
clubs  and  'discussion  centers' ;  conducts  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Debating  League  of  California ;  provides 
lists  of  topics,  bibliographies,  outlines,  model  briefs, 
etc.,  to  assist  debating  and  other  clubs,  and  recom- 
mends literary  material  (books,  magazine  articles, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.)  for  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  papers  and  speeches,  which  material 
is  made  available,  so  far  as  possible,  by  co-operation 
with  state  and  county  libraries." 

It  is  through  this  bureau  that  the  Interscholastic 
Debating  League  of  California,  in  which  eighty 
high  schools,  representing  over  2  1 ,000  pupils,  have 
to  date  applied  for  membership,  is  being  organized. 


Any  one  who  knows  the  tenacity  of  women  in 
these  enlightened  times  knows  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  And  be  it  recorded  women  caused  a  revo- 
lution in  public  opinion  and  the  practical  manner  in 
which  they  took  actual  management  of  affairs,  of 
what  effected  their  wellbeing;  they  inaugurated  law 
that  stood  for  moral  uplift;  saw  to  cleanliness  and 
healthful  state  of  butcher  shops  and  factories;  they 
reduced  to  a  minimum  suicides  of  betrayed  girls,  the 
father  of  which  had  to  provide  for  her  in  conhne- 
ment  and  the  child  after. 

The  illegitimate  child  is  no  longer  the  waif  of  the 
slums  nor  is  the  mother  driven  to  end  her  ex- 
istence for  very  shame.  Those  days  of  branding 
the  woman  only  is  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
day  is  near  in  which  women  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
council  of  war  and  refuse  to  bring  children  into  the 
world  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  command  of  any 
monarch,  or  to  have  her  provider  and  husband  taken 
away  from  her;  he  belongs  to  her  alone,  and  it  is 
she  that  has  to  suffer  in  his  absence  or  death. 

That  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  herself,  her  children, 
and  a  world  of  peace;  for  in  that  case  there  would 
be  no  war  if  the  authors  had  to  fight  themsefves. 
It  is  the  fact  of  having  cheap  ammunition  and 
human  targets  to  sacrifice  and  use  for  their  own 
greed,  that  it  is  easy  to  become  an  aggressor. 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  for  women  to  raise 
her  voice  against  such  a  cruel,  unjust,  unprovoked 
sacrifice  of  God's  children,  sent  into  the  world  to  do* 
all  the  good  they  can,  and  not  kill  their  brother. 

The  silence  of  any  woman  at  such  a  time  shows 
acquiescence ;  for  the  veriest  despot  cannot  work 
without  tools.    Then  why  supply  the  tools? 

The  demand  for  the  vote  was  effective  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
when  life  or  death  is  at  stake  is  a  greater  factor 
to  expedite  such  measures  that  will  safeguard  the 
home  of  wife  and  children. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  people  of  Sonoma  county 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  funds  for  the 
building  of  some  needed  bridges  over  streams  inter- 
secting the  county's  highways.  Through  the  agency 
of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities  they 
knew  of  the  service  which  the  university  is  offering 
every  community  in  the  state,  and  made  an  inquiry 
which  was  referred  to  J.  H.  Quire,  secretary  of  the 
University  Extension  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Municipal  Reference. 

As  a  result,  university  engineers  have  made  a 
special  report  to  the  Sonoma  authorities  on  the 
strength  of  various  bridge  building  materials,  with 
estimates  of  probable  costs,  etc.,  and  the  university 
architects  have  prepared  an  exhibit  of  the  best  in- 
stances from  an  architectural  standpoint  of  bridge 
building  in  the  state,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  fathers.  And  the  bridge  contractor 
that  tries  to  get  the  best  of  the  public  bridge  builders 
of  Sonoma  this  year  will  have  "a  run  for  his  money." 
A  few  days  later,  an  Italian  farmer  in  Siskiyou 
county  wanted  to  know  how  to  measure  up  a  stack 
of  hay.  He  inquired  of  the  university  and  received 
accurate  instructions  by  return  mail.  Scores  of 
such  questions  are  answered  by  the  bureau  every 
day,  until  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  announce  that 
this  service  is  only  for  those  instances  in  which  an 
ordinary  reference  library  would  not  avail. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  a  service  which  the 
University  of  California  is  offering  to  every  in- 
dividual and  every  community  in  the  state.  It  is  a 
service  which  can  be  limited  only  by  the  limits  of 
the  people's  demand  for  it. 
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The  "Gold  Fish"  (Century),  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  is  supposed  to  be  the  confession  of  a 
wealthy  man,  and  the  writer  professes  to  write 
from  within  the  sacred  circle  of  smart  society.  Of 
course  the  man  who  wrote  the  book  is  not  the  man 
about  whom  it  is  written. 

The  "Gold  Fish"  is  good  fiction.  As  a  picture 
of  society  in  the  United  States  it  is  a  failure.  A 
man  with  some  money,  a  little  ingenuity  and  a 
hard  working  diplomatic  wife  has  succeeded  in 
getting  into  society.  Yet  the  story  is  full  of  com- 
plaint that  the  man  does  not  enjoy  his  position. 
The  reason  is  apparent.  He  is  in  society,  but  not 
of  it.  He  is  like  a  duffer  in  a  foursome.  The  fact 
that  he  is  playing  with  experts  neither  makes  him 
a  golfer  nor  does  it  assure  him  of  any  of  the  satis- 
faction that  the  other  three  get  from  doing  a  thing 
well,  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  for  him  to  sneer  at 
the  game  or  the  players  because  of  his  own  in- 
competency. That  the  writer  has  not  realized  this 
is  apparent  from  the  many  errors  he  has  made  in 
estimating  the  people  with  whom  Gold  Fish  is 
made  to  associate. 

A  few  comments  on  extracts  picked  at  random 
show  the  fallacy  of  many  of  his  statements.  For 
instance : 

Throughout  the  meal  the  host  discoursed 
liariiedly  on  the  relative  excellences  of  va- 
rious vintages  of  cJianipagne  and  the  diffi- 
cuUy  of  procuring  cigars  snifahle  for  a  gen- 
lleman  to  smoke.  It  appeared  that  there  ivas 
no  longer  any  wine — except  a  few  bottles  in 
his  own  cellar — which  was  palalahlc  or 
healthy.  Even  coffee  was  not  fit  for  use  un- 
less it  had  been  kept  for  six  years!  His  own 
cigars  were  made  to  order  front  a  selectid 
crop  of  tobacco  he  liad  bought  up  entire.  His 
cigarettes,  which  were  the  size  of  small  sau- 
sages, were  prepared  from  specially  cured 
leaves  of  plants  grown  on  "sunny  corners  of 
Ihe  walls  of  Smyrna."  His  Kembrandts,  his 
Botticellis,  his  Sir  Joshuas,  his  Hoppners, 
were  little  things  he  had  picked  np  here  and 
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lh(  re,  but  which,  h<  ndntHlid,  wi  re  said  la  Ix 
rallicr  good. 

This  is  more  definitely  an  individual  character- 
istic than  a  society  one.  A  notable  monument  to 
this  type  of  man  is  an  architectural  monstrosity 
just  above  59th  street  on  5th  avenue,  erected  to 
himself  in  his  own  honor  by  one  who  is  not  even 
in  society.    I  speak  of  the  Senator  Clark  house. 

Again  he  says: 

"Even  though  Ihe  rich  girl  herselj  is  of 
pner  clay  tha)i  her  parents,  and,  in  spile  of 
tier  artificial  environment  and,  the  false  stand- 
ards by  which  she  is  surrounded,  ^vould  like 
lo  in(<l  (utd  pcrlidps  evenlually  marry  .'<ome 
young  man  who  is  more  worth  while  than  the 
'pet  eats'  of  tier  acquaintance,  she  is  prae- 
lically  powerless  lo  do  so.  She  is  cut  off  by 
tlie  i)npenel rable  artificial  barrier  of  her  own 
( relusiveness.  She  may  hear  of  such  tyouug 
men — young  fellows  of  ambition,  of  adv<ii- 
htrous  spirit,  of  genius,  who  have  already 
achieved  something  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
outside  tlie  wall  of  money  and  she  is  inside 
il,  and  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  in  or 
for  Jier  to  get  out.  She  is  permitted  to  know 
only  the  jeunesse  doree — the  fops,  the  sports, 
the  club-window  men,  whose  antecedents  are 
vouched  for  by  the  Social  Begister. 

"Slie  Itas  )io  way  of  meeling  otiiers.  She 
dots  nol  know  wlial  llic  others  are  like.  SJie 
is  only  airare  of  an  instinctive  distaste  for 
most  of  llie  young  fellows  among  whom  she  is 
thrown.  At  best  IJiey  are  merely  innocuous 
wlien  they  an  not  offensive.  Tiny  do  nolli- 
ing ;  they  intend  never  to  do  anytlring.  If 
.<ihe  is  the  American  g'rl  of  our  plays  and 
novels  she  wants  something  bcller;  and  in  the 
plays  and  novels  .s/tr  always  gets  Iiim — IIk 
dashing  j/oung  ranchman,  llic  heroic  naval 
lieutenani  or  the  fearless  Alaskan  explorer." 


This  is  not  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
society  girls — the  shop  girls,  the  Epworth  League 
member,  the  girl  on  the  farm;  all  suffer  the  same 
feminine  limitations  as  far  as  matrimony  is  con- 
cerned. 

Again : 

In  this  social  Arabian  Mights'  dream,  how- 
ever, you  will  find  no  sailors  or  soldiers,  r,o 
gr(at  actors  or  writers,  no  real  poets  or  ar- 
hsls,  no  g(  nuin(  sl(i!(sin(  u.  'ihe  nearest  you 
w  tl  get  to  any  of  tliese  is  the  millionaire  sen- 
ator, the  gilded  youth  who  lias  acquired  a  seat 
in  Congress  as  a  by-product  of  his  wealth  and 
regards  it  somewltat  as  lie  does  a  shooting 
box,  or  tlie  amateur  decorators  and  portrait 
painters  who,  by  making  capital  of  Iheir  ac- 
(luaintance ,  get  a  living  out  of  soci(ly.  You 
w  II  find  no  real  people  among  this  crowd  of 
in  telteet  ual  ehildr<  )i. 

In  this  the  writer  ignores  such  people  as  Andrew 
D.  White,  Whitelaw  Reed,  James  G.  Blaine, 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Gertrude  Atherton — dozens 
of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  many  others 
who  are  and  have  been  known  as  devotees  of  so- 
ciety and  still  have  written  their  names  high  on  the 
scroll  of  fame. 

This  inconsistency  is  manifested  in  every  phase 
of  life  described  by  the  "Gold  Fish."  He  hasn't 
explained  the  game  of  "Society  Politics"  at  all  but 
has  concerned  himself  with  the  fundamentals  that 
govern  the  maneuvering  in  all  social  organizations: 
he  has  been  so  distracted  by  the  clack  of  the  over- 
head machinery  that  he  has  taken  no  note  of  the 
revolving  wheels  beneath  that  are  manipulated  by 
the  men  and  women  who  are  keeping  society  in 
shape  as  a  cognate  organization.  The  people  with 
whom  he  has  made  the  "Gold  Fish"  associate, 
are  those  striving  for  spectacular  effects  and  whose 
money  alone  could  never  keep  society  solid  and 
intact.  An  estimate  of  the  financial  structure  of 
the  United  States  would  be  hardly  a  fair  one  if 
based  solely  upon  the  pyrotechnic  display  seen  in 
Wall  street. 


The  motion  to  adjourn  is  said  to  be  the  one 
motion  that  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  an  organ- 
ization and  the  members  may  use  it  when  they  see 
fit,  but  it  is  primarily  of  the  highest  rank  that  if 
necessary  it  may  be  called  up  to  save  the  life  of 
the  club  or  of  the  society  or  even  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  In  the  heat  of  debate  sometimes 
it  happens  that  people  forget  their  manners  and 
have  only  an  idea  of  their  own  way,  no  matter  what 
results.  In  such  an  emergency  there  is  no  lubricator 
or  pacifier,  like  a  motion  to  adjourn.  If  everyone 
goes  home  and  meditates,  a  plan  may  be  evolved  to 
compromise,  so  that  both  sides  will  win,  or  will 
believe  they  do,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

We  all  know  that  "the  motion  to  adjourn  is 
always  in  order."  Any  one  who  knows  nothing 
else  of  Parliamentary  practice  knows  that.  1  he  fact 
that  it  is  not  true  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  not  in  order  to  offer  the  motion  to  adjourn 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1  st — Immediately  after  the  motion  to  adjourn 
has  been  defeated.     The  rule  is  that  if  a  motion 
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to  adjourn  is  defeated  some  business  must  be  trans- 
acted before  the  motion  may  be  again  offered.  In 
Congress  a  speech  on  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  called  progress  in  business  and  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ may  be  again  offered. 

2nd — It  is  not  in  order  to  offer  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ while  the  member  has  the  floor  making  a 
speech.  The  speech  may  be  finished.  It  is  both 
impolite  and  unparliamentary  to  interrupt  for  the 
purpose  of  oflering  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

3rd — It  IS  out  of  order  to  offer  the  motion  while 
a  vote  by  ballot  is  being  taken  or  during  roll  call 
on  a  motion,  nor  after  a  motion  has  been  put  before 
the  house  by  the  chair  and  the  members  are  engaged 
in  voting.  But  it  is  in  order  before  the  result  is  an- 
nounced. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  this  motion  is  of  highest 
privilege  and  as  these  are  about  the  only  con- 
tingencies where  the  motion  to  adjourn  may  not  be 
offered,  and  as  they  are  not  likely  to  happen,  it  is 


practically  fair  to  declare  that  the  motion  to  adjourn 
is  always  in  order. 

This  motion  cannot  be  amended,  except  to  fix 
a  certain  time  and  it  cannot  be  debated,  obviously. 
It  is  one  of  those  motions  that  must  be  voted  "either 
down  or  up"  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

The  motion  is  adopted  by  a  majority  and  must  be 
seconded  and  stated  by  the  chair  like  any  other 
motion.  It  is  so  frequently  made,  stated  and  voted 
while  everyone  is  thinking  of  something  else  that  it 
sometimes  seems  like  a  useless  motion.  One  of  those 
little  things  which  demonstrate  the  good  manners  of 
members  of  an  organization  is  the  habitual  manner 
of  treating  this  motion.  Those  who  remain  in  their 
seats  and  wait  for  the  proper  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  are  the  orderly  members — those  who  hurry 
off  and  begin  to  talk  so  that  the  President's  voice  is 
hardly  audible  are  the  disorderly  and  impolite  mem- 
bers. 

After  a  motion  to  adjourn  has  been  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote,  all  business  transacted  is  illegal  and 
must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  at  a  regular  meeting 
or  it  is  inoperative. 
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Phillips  Brooks  once  said:  "Who  helps  a  child 
helps  humanity  with  a  distinctness,  with  an  im- 
mediateness  which  no  other  help  given  to  human 
creatures  in  any  other  stage  of  their  human  life  can 
possibly  give  again." 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"One  generation,  one  entire  generation  of  all  the 
world  of  children  understood  as  they  should  be, 
loved  as  they  ask  to  be,  and  so  developed  as  they 
might  be,  would  more  than  begin  the  millennium." 

For  nearly  eighteen  years  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  founded  by  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney 
and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  has  been  more  con- 
sistently faithful  in  urging  the  cause  of  the  better 
training  of  childhood  than  any  other  organization 
or  institution  in  America.  For  nearly  eighteen  years 
the  Congress  has  worked  to  interest  educators  and 
to  organize  the  parenthood  of  the  nation  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  thus  providing  for  parents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  interests  and  development  of 
childhood  in  home  and  school,  and  for  the  teachers 
the  opportunity  for  a  more  sympathetic  and  com- 
plete insight  into  the  individual  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  their  pupils. 

The  California  Branch  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  an  organization  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand  members,  aims  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  home  life ;  to  give  young  people  oppo:- 
tunilies  to  learn  how  to  care  for  children  so  that 
when  they  assume  the  duties  of  parenthood  they 
may  have  some  conception  of  the  methods  which 
will  best  develop  the  physical,  intellectual  and  sp:r- 
ilual  nature  of  the  child;  to  bring  into  closer  rela- 
tions the  home  and  the  school;  that  parents  and 
teachers  may  co-operate  intelligently  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child;  to  surround  childhood  with  that 
wise,  loving  care  in  the  impressionable  years  of 
life  that  will  develop  good  citizens;  to  secure  more 
adequate  laws  for  the  care  of  blameless  and  depend- 
ent children,  and  to  carry  the  mother-love  and 
mother-thought  into  all  that  concerns  childhood. 

To  this  end,  the  writer,  who  was  recently  elected 
State  Extension  Chairman,  will  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and 
Mothers'  Clubs.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
raise  a  fund  so  that  the  extension  work  may  be 
carried  into  every  corner  of  the  state.  When 
parent-teacher  organizations  exist  in  every  school 
district,  and  men  and  women  regularly  attend  their 
meetings,  public  opinion  will  place  in  office  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  of  broad  views  who  will 
be  quick  to  act  for  social  welfare.  When  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  community  to  unite  the  best 
thought  and  character  of  the  parent  and  of  the 
teacher,  inconceivable  and  universal  good  must  re- 
sult for  society.  More  than  one  school  principal 
has  said  that  the  work  of  discipline  has  been  cut 
in  half  since  parents  began  to  come  to  the  schools 
and  to  understand  matters.  A  teacher,  or  a  school 
superintendent,  did  he  but  know  it,  can  do  nothing 
that  would  so  aid  him  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work  as  to  give  his  influence  and  time 
to  the  establishment  of  parent-teacher  or  mothers' 
clubs  within  his  jurisdiction.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  so  likely  to  promote  the  educational  interest  of 
a  community  as  the  combining  of  the  teachers'  and 
parents'  influence  in  educational  betterment,  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  home  and  of  the  school  is 
the  basis  of  all  improvement.  It  is  to  tht  honor 
of  the  mothers  of  the  United  States  that  the  vital 
connection  between  home  and  school  has  been 
placed  in  the  limelight;  that  it  is  today  command- 
ing the  vigorous  support  of  the  press  and  of  women 
in  every  progressive  community.    Once  the  mind 


By  Mrs.  i^aui^JUJ  \  'n\-d 

appreciates  this  connection  between  childhood  in- 
terest and  civilization,  parent-teacher  organizations 
are  inevitable. 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  things  accomplished 
by,  or  through  the  clubs  of  the  California  Congress 
of  Mothers  will  show  they  have  done  many  things 
besides  "planting  ivy  on  school  houses."  They 
have  helped  to  educate  young  mothers  in  rearing 
their  children ;  have  done  much  to  improve  home 
conditions ;  have  raised  funds  for  scholarships ;  se- 
cured money  for  boys'  bands,  uniforms,  motion 
picture  machines  and  slides;  established  and  financed 
boards  of  lectureship;  in  one  instance  they  built  a 
bungalow  on  the  school  grounds  to  teach  girls  prac- 
tical housekeeping;  they  have  bought  pianos,  pic- 
tures, plants  and  school  apparatus;  have  provided 
sanitary  drinking  fountains,  towels,  restrooms  for 
high  school  girls;  fitted  up  dining  rooms;  have  in- 
troduced manual  training  and  sewing;  have  beauti- 
fied the  school  buildings  and  grounds  by  planting 


Mothers'  Darlings. 


trees,  flowers  and  shrubs;  and  have  gone  before 
the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  children. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  of  Berkeley,  president  of 
the  California  Congress  of  Mothers,  with  her  legis- 
lative committee,  did  valiant  work  for  the  kinder- 
garten bill  that  became  a  law  August  10,  1913. 
This  law  provides  that  in  any  school  district  in  the 
state,  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  must  establish  a  kindergarten  in 
the  public  school,  "provided  the  parents  or  guardi- 
ans of  twenty-five  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  a  half  and  six  years  of  age.  and  living 
within  one  mile  of  the  school,  petition  the  Board 
to  do  so."  Not  content  with  securing  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  California  Congress  of  Mothers 
set  to  work  to  enlighten  parents  on  their  rights  un- 
der this  law.  Mrs.  Irving  Grant  Davis,  of  Red- 
lands,  a  member  of  the  California  Congress,  work- 
ing with  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  under  the 
National  Kindergarten  Association  of  New  York, 
circulated  hundreds  of  petitions.  As  a  result,  thirty- 
seven  new  kindergartens  were  opened  in  August 
and  September  of  this  year,  and  there  is  promise 
of  several  new  ones  by  January  first.  The  crying 
need  is  for  more  kindergarten  training  schools  to 
fill  the  demand  for  trained  kindergartners. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  Home  Educa- 
tion Division  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  Division  hopes  "to 
interest  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  and 
are  still  at  home,  and  by  directing  their  home 


reading  and  study,  help  to  further  their  education." 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  have  been  advised 
to  discuss  these  problems.  In  other  words,  to  make 
the  schoolhouse  the  community  clubhouse.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  Home  Education  Division  to  send 
out  free  literature  to  every  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, but  it  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Fhe 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  has  undertaken  to 
finance  the  Division  until  its  value  is  demonstrated, 
when  the  government  will  no  doubt  make  adequate 
appropriation.  It  will  require  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  carry  on  this  work,  and  the  National  Congress 
asks  every  state  to  help  according  to  its  ability. 
As  California  is  the  largest  branch  in  the  National 
Congress,  its  responsibilities  are  great  and  much  is 
expected  from  California. 

The  work  of  the  Congress.  National  and  State, 
is  civic  in  its  broadest  and  highest  sense.  The 
universal  use  of  the  school  houses  as  social  centers 
is  urged,  where  interesting,  instructive  and  whole- 
some entertainment  should  be  provided  free,  or  at 
a  nominal  charge.  The  establishment  of  public 
playgrounds,  the  free  use  of  school  yards  after  school 
hours  and  on  holidays,  the  extension  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  arts  are  suggested  as  pre- 
ventive measures  of  juvenile  crime,  not  only  in  the 
crowded  cities  but  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
districts. 

While  the  interest  aroused  in  the  extension  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  in  the  success  of  home  educa- 
tion will  not  abate  one  jot  this  year,  the  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  is  making  a  close  study  of 
the  registration  laws  of  this  state,  and  enl.sts  the 
co-operation  of  other  organizations,  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  model  registration  law  for  Cal.fornia, 
and  when  secured,  to  use  every  effort  to  see  that 
it  is  enforced. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Newsholme,  the  great 
English  statistician,  tells  us  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  is  the  single  index  we  have  of  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  clinical  thermometer  of  the  mod- 
ern health  officer  and  sanitarian  from  whom  we  ex- 
pect so  much  in  the  promotion  of  public  health. 
Lewis  Meriam  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
says:  "When  we  have  adequate  birth  and  death 
registration  all  over  the  country,  the  public  health 
authorities  can  watch  the  infant  mortality  rate  as 
the  weather  man  watches  his  thermometer  and  they 
can  pick  out  areas  of  social  storm  just  as  the 
weather  man  traces  areas  of  ordinary  storm,  but 
with  this  one  great  difference;  the  weather  man 
can't  change  the  weather,  but  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  science,  the  public  health  officer  can 
change  the  infant  mortality  rate." 

The  Legislatures  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
except  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  birth  registration.  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire  have  approximately  complete 
registration,  and  the  California  Congress  of  Mothers 
proposes  to  bring  pressure  to  bear,  through  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  the  state,  at  the 
next  Legislature,  to  have  passed  such  a  b:ll  as  will 
place  California  in  the  front  rank. 

A  model  registration  law  offers  the  way  for 
uniformity  among  the  states  in  the  collection  of  vital 
statistics.  Statistics  collected  under  such  a  law  and 
tabulated  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  will 
give  what  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  Or- 
ganized effort  in  preventive  work  can  nowhere  find 
such  important  facts  as  those  secured  through  vital 
statistics.  To  obtain  these,  the  people  must  de- 
mand a  good  registration  law,  and  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

(Continued  on  page  M) 
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COOPERATION  NEEDED  | 
K        Lydia  F,  Emmet  (Portrait  Painter)  « 

After  all  has  been  said  pro  and  con  on  the  sub- 
ject of  woman  suffrage,  I  find  that  the  argument 
\shich  appeals  to  me  most  strongly,  in  fact  the  only 
incontrovertible  argument  in  its  favor,  is  the  eternal 
and  inherent  difference  between  man  and  woman. 

The  fact  that  the  Creator  has  decreed  that  there 
should  be  two  such  dissimilar  beings  totally  de- 
pendent on  one  another  for  existence,  and  whose 
interests  and  destinies  are  indissolubly  correlated, 
seems  to  me  to  prove  that  it  is  intended  it  should 
need  male  and  female  in  equal  co-operation  to  run 
the  world. 

I  EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN  | 
«  May  Wilson  Preston  (Illustrator)  « 

I  am  not  a  suffragist  because  I  think  personal 
gain  will  come  from  being  able  to  vote.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  vast  army  of  self-supporting 
women  in  shops  and  factories  will  be  far  more  apt 
to  change  conditions  at  present  prevailing,  where 
women  get  paid  less  than  the  men  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  equally  well  done,  in  many  cases 
supporting  just  as  many  at  home  as  the  men. 

At  present  the  four  classes  of  American  citizens 
not  allowed  to  vote  are  idiots,  criminals,  children 
and  women.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  withdraw 
from  this  group. 


First,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  benefits 
of  representative  government  far  outweighs  its  de- 
fects. Our  government  is  not  representative  while 
almost  one-half  of  the  adult  population  have  no 
vote. 

Second,  because  women  are  better  fitted  than 
men  to  decide  many  points  concerning  the  house- 
hold and  children,  which  are  now  coming  up  as 
political  questions. 

Third,  because  every  advance  in  the  position  of 
any  group  of  women  has  made  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  all  women. 

*     *  * 


L WOMAN'S  MORAL  COURAGE  | 
Dora  Keen  (Explorer)  « 

Where  life  is  more  primitive,  as  in  Alaska, 
where  men  realize,  as  they  do  not  in  the  cities, 
hov  truly  women  are  sharing  the  hardships,  they 
respect  them  for  what  they  can  do  as  much  as  for 
what  they  are,  and  equal  suffrage  is  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alaska's 
year  old  Territorial  Legislature. 

It  is  time  for  men  and  women  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  the  facts  and  decisions  of  life.     It  is 
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better  that  some  mistakes  should  be  made,  some 
harm  done,  than  that  all  women  should  be  held 
back  from  contributing  in  every  way  to  the  public 
good. 

Government  affects  men  and  women  alike. 
There  can  be  no  sex  antagonism,  for  we  are  more 
interested  in  each  other  than  in  our  respective 
"rishts."  Rather  let  men  and  women  work  to- 
gether for  better  municipal,  state  and  national 
government. 

AN  INHERENT  RIGHT  | 
Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle  (Sculptor)  « 

It  is  really  an  insult  to  ask  any  sane,  able  bodied 
woman  why  she  wants  to  vote.  She  wants  to  be- 
cause she  is  a  person  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  one. 

Such  a  question  presupposes  that  the  fact  on 
one  personality  and  individuality  has  to  be  ex- 
plained and  apologized  for,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity or  reason  for  explaining  or  excusing  one's  in- 
herent right. 

Why  do  we  desire  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  sleep, 
to  play,  to  work?  Because  these  inherent  needs 
and  capacities  demand  expression  and  satisfaction. 

Why  do  we  wish  for  self-government?  Because 
our  inherent  capacities  demand  it. 

^     ^  if. 

C WOMEN  CERTAIN  TO  VOTE  | 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison    (Actress)  « 

It  is  as  much  for  men's  sake  as  for  women's 
that  I  desire  equal  suffrage.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
whole  world  needs  the  aid  of  women  in  the  gov- 
erning of  themselves.  There  are  great  questions 
coming  before  us  which  men  cannot  solve  alone, 
and  women  must  have  both  a  voice  and  a  vote  to 
help  solve  them.  Men  and  women  and  children 
need  the  woman's  sense  of  the  ideal,  the  woman's 
knowledge  of  the  dominant  importance  of  moral 
questions. 

I  want  to  see  all  the  workers,  men  and  women, 
with  the  power  of  governing  themselves  well,  or  ill, 
if  you  like,  by  the  vote.  And  if  one  must  dis- 
franchise anybody,  let  it  be  the  willfully  idle.  If 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  vote. 


NO  SEX  IN  VOTING 
Rachel  Crothers  (Playwright) 


Since  the  economic  responsibility  of  life  has  been 
thrust  upon  women,  whether  they  wanted  it  or 
not ;  since  they  are  working  with  men  at  the  same 
kmd  of  work,  bearing  the  same  burdens;  since 
they  live  under  the  rule  of  the  same  laws,  pay  the 
same  taxes,  suffer  the  same  punishments  for  crimes; 
since  they  are  the  stronger  influence  on  children 
who  make  the  future  citizens — that  they  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  help  in  determining  any  and 
all  decisions  which  concern  life  and  citizenship  is 
too  colossal  an  absurdity  and  injustice  to  be  de- 
bated. 

The  argument  that  women  themselves,  in  the 
majority,  don't  want  the  vote  is  worth  nothing, 
since  the  larger  number  of  men  who  could  and 
should  vote  and  yet  do  not  surely  shows  as  great 
an  indifference  to  good  government,  proportionate, 
as  among  women,  to  whom  the  vote  has  been  for- 
bidden. 

^     ^  ^ 

I  WOMEN  AID  IN  REFORMS  \\ 

II  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict  (Lawyer)  || 

The  importance  of  having  women  voters  to  sup- 
port reform  legislation,  especially  legislation  look- 
ing toward  human  health  and  happiness,  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again. 

Miles  Dawson,  a  leading  actuary,  estimates 
that  in  about  1 0  per  cent  of  the  industrial  acci- 
dents in  this  State  it  is  women  who  are  injured. 
Thus  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  labor  legisla- 
tion, workmen's  compensation  directly  affects  the 
lives  of  women  as  well  as  men.  But  women  as  a 
whole  have  a  far  greater  stake  in  this  new  law 
than  their  interest  as  possible  injured  workers. 

Indeed,  it  is  women,  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
working  men,  who  realize  most  keenly  and  most 
completely  the  economic  disaster  that  almost  inevit- 
ably follows  every  work  accident. 

*     *  * 

C WOMAN  HANDICAPPED  NOW  k 
Janet  Scudder  (Sculptor)  |j 

As  a  working  woman  I  have  found  my  happi- 
ness, my  satisfaction  in  life  to  be  dependent  on  a 
sense  of  free  play  for  my  energies. 

And  since  every  healthy  normal  woman  must 
have  energies  to  be  used,  energies  that  unused 
would  simply  make  for  restlessness  and  discontent 
I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  ojiporlunity  for  women 
Those  that  do  not  find  their  outlet  in  child  bearing 
and  house  management,  who  for  any  reason,  eco- 
nomic or  social,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  home, 
must  have  opportunity  for  work. 

Work  that  is  natural  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
the  relief  of  energy  in  any  other  way.  I  herefore 
I  believe  in  suffrage  as  opening  up  fields  for  work 
and  as  serving  to  equalize;  as  helping  to  remove  the 
handicapping  that  political  inequality  has  caused. 


El'  ER  Y  ]}- O  M  A  N 

MUSIC  NOTES 

(Continued) 

At  a  musical  in  the  Kohler  and  Chase  Building, 
Miss  Marjorie  Scott  astounded  her  audience  by  her 
splendid  work.  Miss  Scott  is  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  throughout  the  entire  program  showed 
no   inclination   towards   nervousness   in   the  least. 


♦ 


— Fraser  Plinto. 

Marjorie. 

There  were  twenty  music  teachers  in  the  audience 
and  all  agreed  that  her  rendering  of  Grieg  Sonata 
was  that  of  a  veteran.  Only  once  did  the  child 
musician  lose  poise  after  the  fourth  load  of  flowers 
was  presented  to  her.  And  she  laughed  with  such 
childish  delight  that  the  big  audience  laughed  with 
her. 

Emily  B.  Lancel  appeared  in  a  song  recital  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  She  possesses  an  unusually 
beautiful  voice  and  charmed  the  entire  audience 
with  her  rendering  of  songs  in  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  English.  Notably  among  the  selec- 
tions were:  Aria  from  "In  a  Persian  Garden;" 
Habanera  from  Carmen,  Ana  "Le  parlate  d'amour  ' 
from  Faust,  and  "Mein  Schatzelien  ist  ein  Kost- 
liches  Ding,"  by  Max  Reger. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  music  of  the 
Ukulele  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Keech  Bros, 
have  opened  a  studio  in  the  Keech  Building,  435 
Powell  Street,  where  under  the  instruction  of  Kelvin 
K.  Keech  all  the  music  of  this  instrument  is  thor- 
oughly taught.  Mr.  Keech  is  now  preparing  a 
standard  text  book  for  the  Ukulele.  Mr.  Alvin 
Keech  is  the  manager  and  has  made  arrangements 
to  always  have  on  hand  their  own  native  talent 
from  Hawaii,  which  can  be  procured  through  him 
for  entertainments  and  dances.  The  brothers  own 
their  own  factory  in  Honolulu  where  they  manu- 
facture their  Ukuleles. 

*    *  * 

Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of 
the  Poor,  announces  the  gift  of  $200,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

This  is  the  first  return,  it  is  stated,  in  a  campaign 
to  determine  whether  private  agencies  can  secure 
funds  adequately  to  pension  needy  widows  with 
children. 


GIVE  AID  TO  THE 

BELGIANS  NOW 

The  preposterous  Germans,  cruel  beyond  the 
cruelty  of  savages  because  their  cruelty  is  organized 
on  a  scientific  basis,  having  ruined  the  industries  of 
unoffending  Belgium,  ravaged  her  fields,  com- 
mandeered her  food  supplies,  led  many  of  her 
civilian  citizens  captive  as  slaves  into  Germany,  and 
blackmailed  her  cities  where  they  did  not  destroy 
them,  are  now  permitting  their  helpless  victims  to 
starve.  By  every  law  of  God  and  man  they  are 
bound  to  succor  these  people,  but,  with  a  cynicism 
truly  Prussian,  they  propose  to  let  them  die  if  the 
charity  of  the  world  will  not  rescue  them.  There 
is  no  certainty  the  Germans  will  not  confiscate  the 
food  designed  by  neutrals  to  save  the  famished 
Belgians,  but  this  is  a  risk  the  world  must  take. 
The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  summoned  the 
citizens  in  mass-meeting  to  consider  measures  of  re- 
lief. It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Everywoman  that 
wherever  its  voice  reaches  there  will  be  generous 
response  to  the  claims  of  this  stricken  people  on 
our  common  humanity.  Pending  the  formation  of 
the  committee  that  will  give  head  to  the  movement 
started  by  Mayor  Rolph,  subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  F.  Drion,  Consul  of  Belgium,  at  31  I  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco. 

This  appeal  is  made  to  all  German-Americans 
and  to  all  Germans,  who  are  not  Kaiser  mad,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  are  capable  of  feeling  for  the 
murderous  extermination  of  a  brave  and  blameless 
people. 

The  K.  &  S.  Corset  Company,  Inc.,  has  taken 
over  the  Lichau  Corset  House  at  347  Stockton 
street.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mme.  Kline 
who  formerly  owned  the  Goodwin  Shop  and  also 
a  place  in  Oakland.  The  same  force  of  assistants 
has  been  retained  whereby  the  patrons  of  the  Lichau 
Corset  may  receive  the  same  service  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  There  is  a  physician  con- 
nected with  the  business  and  a  new  branch  has 
been  added,  the  front  lace  garment,  also  a  special 
child's  corset.  It  is  the  only  corset  house  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Mme.  Kline  has  remodeled  the  shop  and 
it  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance  with  its 
carpet  and  window  drapes  of  a  soft,  dull  shade  of 
green  and  vases  of  roses  and  baskets  of  autumn 
leaves  placed  here  and  there  about  the  room. 

^         ^  ^ 

As  there  are  so  many  so-called  "cures"  for  fall- 
ing hair  and  baldness  upon  the  market  I  decided 
to  investigate  for  myself.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Migge  Laboratories,  701-705  Call  Building,  this 
week. 

Professor  Friedrich  Migge,  who  made  this  dis- 
covery, was  formerly  connected  with  the  University 
of  Berlin,  the  Breslau  Hospital  of  Germany  and 
the  Carnegie  Institute  and  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  and  with  a  number  of  other 
institutions.  For  twelve  years  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover a  scientific  method  for  the  treatment  of  the 
hair.    He  at  last  succeeded. 

A  prescription  is  filled  in  every  individual  case 
and  treatment  under  the  Migge  method  is  followed 
out  scientifically  to  the  end.  Persons  whose  hair 
was  falling  out  in  a  most  discouraging  way  were 
found  to  have  been  completely  cured.  There  were 
a  number  who  had,  according  to  records  kept,  been 
bald,  but  who,  when  I  saw  them,  had  a  healthy 
growth  of  new  hair  upon  their  heads. 
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"AS  OTHERS  1^  US" 

As  long  as  California  has  been  a  state,  prac- 
tically all  the  representatives  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  State  Legislature  have  uniformly  voted  wrong 
on  every  moral  question,  and  they  have  always 
claimed  that  their  political  lives  depended  on  the 
continuation  of  this  policy.  San  Francisco  poli- 
ticians have  always  asserted  that  strictness  of  moral 
views  was  an  invincible  handicap  to  any  candidate 
in  San  Francisco,  but  that  no  possible  degree  of 
what  they  euphemistically  called  "liberality"  on 
these  subjects  was  politically  fatal. 

These  cynical  views  of  the  standards  of  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  were  so  offensive  that  out- 
siders usually  regarded  them  as  unjust.  But  now 
on  direct  practical  test,  the  so-called  highest  grade 
district  in  San  Francisco  has  demonstrated  that  San 
Francisco  representatives  were  not  unjust  in  their 
report  of  the  character  of  their  constituents. 

Upon  a  direct  issue  of  the  vindication  or  repudia- 
tion of  aggressive  decency,  the  nineteenth  senatorial 
district  in  San  Francisco  has  recalled  Senator  E.  E. 
Grant,  and  has  thereby  announced  not  merely  that 
it  differs  from  his  opinions  on  moral  questions,  but 
that  it  regards  his  opinions  and  actions  as  so  out- 
rageous as  to  merit  the  disgrace  of  forceful  recall. 
Practically  every  other  official  in  the  United  States 
so  far  recalled  has  been  discharged  because  of  his 
alliance  with  organized  vice.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  any  official  was  ever  recalled  for 
opposing  organized  vice,  and  this  district,  which  in- 
cluded a  large  share  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  finest 
residence  district  in  San  Francisco,  has  publicly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  any  representative  from 
that  district  who  introduces  a  law  against  prostitu- 
tion will  be  for  that  crime  discharged  in  disgrace. 
The  district  does  not  now  deserve  that  any  decent 
man  should  ever  again  consent  to  aspire  to  the 
nomination  of  any  party  to  represent  it. 

And  to  cap  the  climax,  the  people  who  have 
recalled  Senator  Grant  on  the  charge  of  being  dis- 
gracefully and  unrepresentatively  decent,  have  chosen 
as  his  successor  Senator  Eddie  Wolfe,  against  whom 
these  charges  will  never  be  made.  The  people  of 
this  district  have  added  injury  to  insult,  and  they 
have  committed  both  against  themselves. 

It  is  their  own  business  of  course,  but  in  the 
future  all  critics  who  wish  to  speak  in  terms  of 
justified  contempt  of  the  representation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  state  legislature  will  have  no  occasion 
for  any  reserved  doubts  as  to  the  really  representa- 
tive character  of  that  delegation.  Evidently  San 
Francisco  is  represented  the  way  it  wishes  to  be 
represented. — California  Outlook,  Oct.  1  7. 


A  FALSE  REPORT. 

Miss  Frances  Reid  McCulloch,  Assistant  Re- 
cording Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's 
Press  Association  and  famous  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  the  picture  maker  of  things  interesting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  very  fortunately  did  not  lose 
her  studio,  nor  her  negatives  in  the  late  fire  that 
destroyed  the  hotel  in  which  she  lived. 

Her  studio  was  down  town  and  everything  per- 
taining to  her  work  is  quite  safe. 

Miss  McCulloch  is  now  busy  developing — from 
the  original  negatives — thousands  of  copies  of  her 
famous  sea  gull  pictures  for  Christmas  orders  at  her 
studio,  1430  Sacramento  Street. 

This  is  a  branch  of  her  art  which  has  attracted 
international  attention  and  made  the  San  Francisco 
sea  gull  famous  and  a  thing  of  beauty  to  be  re- 
membered. 


I'lii^i-  liccniy-fit'c 
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The  San  Francisco  District  Federation  held  its 
I  thirteenth  annual  convention  at  Pacific  Grove.  The 
most  important  argument  raised  was  on  the  subject 
of  county  federation  asainst  district  federation.  Some 
advocated   the  new  plan  of  a  county  federation 
with  a  one-day  meeting  twice  a  year  rather  than 
[he  present  three-day  meetings  once  a  year.  They 
J  would  do  away  with  the  district  work  and  the 
I  office  of  district  president,  having  only  a  state  presi- 
dent and  a  president  of  each  county  federation, 
also  eleven  directors,  one  from  each  congressional 
'  group  of  counties.     Mrs.  Olive  Borette  spoke  for 
the  new  plan  and  Miss  Jennie  Partridge  against  it. 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Freeman  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress and  Mrs.  John  Vickerson  responded.  Pro- 
fessor Ira  Howerth  of  the  University  of  California 
i  spoke  on  "War  and  Civilization"  and  Dr.  Millicent 
I  Cosgrove,  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  health 
con^.mittee,  spoke  against  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene 
in  the  schools. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Colburn  created  a  sensation  when  she  denounced 
the  heads  of  various  departments  because  of  their 
ignorance  concerning  their  respective  subjects  which 
she  said  resulted  in  the  papers  which  they  had  so 
carefully  prepared,  sounding  as  if  written  from  "real 
estate  folders  and  almanacs."  Mrs.  Green  and 
Mrs.  McBean  replied  to  Mrs.  Colburn.  They 
repudiated  Mrs.  Colburn's  criticisms  and  Mrs.  Green 
remarked  that  she  was  glad  that  the  former  had 
included  in  her  subjects,  forestry  as  one  of  these 
which  the  club  women  were  not  able  to  deal  with, 
because  she,  Mrs.  Green,  could  refute  the  charse 
on  the  grounds  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  once  invited  a  California  club  woman 
to  a  conservation  congress  at  Washington,  and 
while  there  had  given  her  a  national  park  as  a 
souvenir. 

Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Rinehart  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, state  chairman  of  literature,  spoke  on  study 
work  for  the  coming  year,  including  the  ethical  and 
ideal  phases  of  feminism  and  pageantry,  children's 
literature,  and  Biblical  literature.  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Clayes,  chairman  of  the  district  literature  committee, 
read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  of  idealism  and  Dr. 
Ira  Howerth  spoke  on  "University  Extension,"  say- 
ing that  the  club  women  were  the  first  to  demand 
the  extension  work. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  musical  program  pre- 
pared for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  the 
organ  which  is  designed  for  the  exposition  use,  and 
which  will  later  be  placed  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  civic  center. 

Out  of  the  forty-two  amendments  voted  on  at 
the  recent  elections,  only  five  of  them  were  endorsed 
by  the  convention.  These  were:  Indorsement  of 
ihe  Merchant  Marine,  Exemption  of  colleges  from 
taxation.  Establishment  of  the  peace  department  at 
the  exposition.  Travelers'  Aid,  and  the  Raker  Bill. 

Miss  Marguerite  Ogden  gave  a  splendid  address 
on  "How  Women  Can  Best  Influence  Legislation." 
Club  Extension  work  was  reported  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
'  D.  Murray.  Many  reports  were  made  of  the  owner- 
ship of  club  homes;  among  them  the  Petaluma 
Woman's  Club,  a  ten  thousand  dollar  structure 
just  finished. 


The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mrs.  Percy  S.  King,  Napa;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Jos.  S.  Sweet,  Santa  Rosa ;  recording-secretary, 
Mrs.  Janet  Maclay,  Napa;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Lee 
Daingertield,  Pacific  Grove;  auditor,  Mrs.  Alice 
Dixon,  Santa  Cruz. 

^     ^  ¥ 

In  appreciation  of  her  services  during  the  past 
year,  Mrs.  King  was  presented  with  an  exquisite 
pearl  pendant  by  the  Pacific  Grove  Club.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
V     ¥  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press 
Association,  Seumas  O'Brien  was  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  taking  for  his  subject,  "The  Wit,  Humor 
and  Philosophy  of  Ireland,  "  holding  the  attention 
of  the  entire  audience   throughout   the  afternoon. 


Mrs.    Percy   S.  King, 
President  of  tine  San  Francisco  District  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

— Fra.'^jT  I'li  .lij 

Several  vocal  solos  were  beautifully  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Richmond  Revalk,  among  them,  two  well- 
known    Irish    songs;   and   the   song  "California, 
written  by  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond,  the  music  by 
Raine  Bennett. 

^     ¥  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dorian  Club,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Meacham  presented  a  musical  program  in  which 
several  well-known  musicians  took  part.  Mrs. 
Carrie  Brown  Dexter  gave  a  talk  on  "Early  History 
and  Development  of  Opera. 

H-      -Y-  H- 

The  Sorosis  Club  had  a  most  enjoyable  program 
when  Hother  Wismer  appeared  in  "Gesangscene." 
This  was  followed  by  the  Sinding  Trio  in  A  minor, 
in  which  the  other  artists  were  Mrs.  Robt.  Hughes, 
pianist;  and  Herbert  Riley,  cellist.  Miss  Helen  C. 
Heath  sang  "Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  Grieg's  "Swan," 
"La  Cloche"  by  Saint  Saens,  and  Wolf's  "Ver- 
borgenheit." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Center  gave  a  luncheon  last 
month  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  when  "A  Republi- 
can, a  Democrat,  or  a  Progressive  for  Governor?" 
was  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  speakers  were : 
Captain  J.  D.  Fredericks,  Senator  J.  B.  Curtin, 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Wheeler. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
met  last  month  for  Members  Day.  A  short  story 
written  by  one  of  the  members  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  Smith  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Whaley  reviewed  her 
recent  book,  "By  Earthquake  and  Fire."  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Wrieht  talked  on  "Doings  in  the  Literary 
World." 

The  Literary  Section  of  To  Kalon  was  held  last 
month  at  Calvary  Church  and  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  given.  Richard  Rees  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a  short  talk  on  "The  Uses  of  Cotton;" 
Mrs.  Edwin  Stadtmuller  spoke  on  the  co-operation 
of  literary  forces;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Van-Anderson- 
Gordon  gave  an  address  on  "Emerson." 

The  Women's  Legislative  Council  of  California 
held  its  annual  meeting  last  month  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Center.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
acquaint  women  with  legislative  measures  and  how 
to  obtain  representation  in  the  legislature  on  mat- 
ters directly  concerning  women. 

The  Clibornia  Club  met  last  month  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Louis  Herz.  An  address  on  the 
constitutional  amendments  was  given  by  Arthur 
Joel.  This  was  followed  by  musical  selections  by 
the  Junior  Exposition  Trio. 

The  Papyrus  Club  presented  a  new  play  written 

by  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Saxon,  entitled  "The  Way  of  a 

Wife,"    given    under    the   direction    of  Reginald 

Travers.     At  another  meeting  of  this  club,  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the  Travel  Section, 

gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Italy." 

^     ^  ^ 

The  Association  of  Pioneer  Women  of  Cali- 
fornia met  this  month  at  the  Log  Cabin  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  principal  speaker  was  Mrs. 
Joseph  Knowland,  who  discussed  "Life  in  Wash- 
ington."    Miss   Katherine  Cole  spoke  on  "The 

Pioneer  Mothers  Monument." 

^     V  ^ 

The  School  Survey  Committee  held  a  meeting 
last  month  when  "The  Sub-Normal  Child"  was 
discussed.  The  speakers  were:  Miss  Louise  Lom- 
bard, and  Mrs.  Hervey  Hicks,  and  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Lucas. 

The  Outdoor  Art  League  met  at  the  California 
Club  rooms  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rodney 
Kendricks.  Dr.  Mora  Moos  spoke  on  the  "Munici- 
pal Art  of  San  Francisco  as  seen  by  the  Man  in 
the  Street." 

^ 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  enjoyed  a  most  interest- 
ing program  when  Arthur  Row  of  the  "Milestone" 
company  read  the  Maeterlink  play  "Agdavaine  and 
Selysette."  At  another  meeting  Miss  Fail  Laugh- 
lin  spoke  on  the  red-light  abatement  bill.  This  was 
followed  by  a  musicale;  Mrs.  I.  McFaw,  pianist; 
Max  Amsterdam,  violinist  and  Maurice  Amster- 
dam, cellist. 
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CHICAGO  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Englewood  Woman's  Club  held  an  all-day 
meeting  at  the  Englewood  Masonic  Temple.  The 
music  department  had  charge  of  the  morning  pro- 
gram and  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  president  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America,  spoke  in  the  afternoon 
on  "Revolution  in  Poetry." 

The  South  Side  Club  held  a  board  meeting  at 
which  Miss  Ida  F.  Powell  introduced  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  law  before  the  study  class.  Alex- 
ander A.  McCormick  gave  an  address  on  "Cook 
County's  Care  of  Its  Indigent  Poor." 

The  Hinsdale  Woman's  Club,  educational  de- 
partment, held  an  open  meeting  at  their  clubhouse. 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  of  Hull  House,  spoke  on 
"The  World  Influence  of  Women." 

The  Lakeview  Woman's  Club,  art  and  literary 
departments,  discussed  "Futurist  Poetry"  at  their 
meeting.  Mrs.  James  Bullock,  Mrs.  Arthur  But- 
zow  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bentley  were  the  speakers 
of  the  afternoon. 


ST.  LOUIS  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Wednesday  Club  held  a  meeting  at  which 
Miss  Annie  Seaton-Schmidt  of  Boston  spoke  on 
"The  Value  of  Civic  Art."  At  another  meeting. 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Hetzell  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Classic  Stage  and  Its  Survivals." 

The  open  meeting  of  the  Monday  Club  was  in 
charge  of  the  current  topic  section  when  Mr.  Wm. 
Butler  of  St.  Louis  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"A  Trip  Through  Alaska."  At  the  meeting  of 
the  history  and  literature  section  Mrs.  Moody  read 
a  paper  on  "Altruism." 

The  Friday  Club  at  their  recent  meeting  heard 
two  exceedingly  interesting  papers:  "The  Style  of 
Our  First  Novelist,"  by  Mrs.  Seth  Singleton;  and 
"Readings  From  Irving's  Sketch  Book,"  by  Mrs. 
Ottojy.  Mrs.  Al.  V.  L.  Brokaw,  president  of  the 
Tuesday  Club,  gave  a  splendid  report  on  the 
twelfth  biennial  conference  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in  Chicago. 

Mme.  Marybell  Becks,  the  well-known  modiste 
of  New  York,  has  recently  opened  an  exclusive 
shop  in  this  city.  Having  spent  seven  years  in 
Paris  and  five  years  in  New  York,  Mme.  Becks 
can  give  to  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco  unqualified 
service  in  the  very  latest  styles  in  evening  gowns, 
afternoon  gowns  and  tailored  suits. 


San  Francisco  has  a  new  and  exceptionally  line 
beauty  shop  in  the  "Parisian  Beauty  Methods  Com- 
pany" at  246  Powell  Street.  Their  rooms  are 
attractive  and  sanitary,  appealing  to  all  who  visit 
them.  Patrons  are  assured  of  excellent  service. 
.Among  the  various  preparations  which  the  com- 
pany manufactures  are  a  Strawberry  Paste  for 
whitening  the  face  and  removing  facial  blemishes, 
Parisian  Beauty  Tissue  Builder,  Parisian  Beauty 
Motor  Creme  for  cleansing  the  skin,  and  Parisian 
Beauty  Face  Powder  and  Rouge. 

Mme.  Martin,  formerly  of  New  York,  will  make 
San  Francisco  her  future  home,  where  her  experi- 
enced and  up-to-date  methods  will  give  San  Fran- 
cisco one  of  the  best  Steam  and  Vapor  Bath  Par- 
lors m  the  city. 


ST.  PAUL  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Merriam  Park  Woman's  Club  met  at  the 
Minneapolis   Public   Library.      Mrs.    Martha  C. 
Wells  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Periods  of 
Dress  as  Illustrated  by  Great  Artists." 

*  *  * 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Newport  heard  a  very 
interesting  address  on  "Principles  of  Socialism,"  by 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Shumak  er,  at  a  recent  meeting. 

*  *  ¥ 

The  Ladies'  Study  Club  met  with  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Dampier,  and  discussed  "Cities  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States."  Talks  were  given  by  a  number 
of  ladies  present. 


MINNEAPOLIS  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Columbian  Club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Hanke,  the  president.  Mrs.  T.  F.  Kinney 
spoke  on  "Sir  Edward  Landseer;"  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Hart  on  "Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti  and  John  Everett 
Millais;"  Mrs.  C.  D.  Austm  on  "William  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  Ford  Madox  Brown  and  Charaster- 
istics  of  the  Fourth  Period." 

The  Oak  Park  Literary  Club  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Mrs.  F.  E.  Tallent  spoke  on  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Foreign  Relations,"  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Dye  on  "Biographical  Sketch  and  Works  of 
Washington  Irving." 


CLEVELAND  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Browning  Club  at  one  of  their  meetings 
enjoyed  a  lecture  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs  on 
"Womanhood  and  Human  Progress.  " 

The  Melvin  Reading  Club  had  an  interesting 
meeting  at  which  Mrs.  A.  F.  Westgate  read  a 
history  of  leading  Republicans:  and  Mrs.  McMor- 
ris  read  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;"  and  "The  Influence  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  on  South  American  Progress,"  was  read 
by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Johnson. 

The  Conversational  Club  held  a  meeting  at  which 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Baker  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith  were 
hostesses.  The  plays  discussed  were  "Sister  Bea- 
trice" and  "Everywoman." 

/  
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SAN  ANTONIO  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Woman's  Club,  musical  department,  de- 
voted their  time  at  one  of  their  late  meetings  to 
the  study  of  marches.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ogilvie  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  "Marches,"  which  was  il- 
lustrated by  musical  selections,  including  the  Men- 
delssohn Wedding  March,  played  by  Miss  Corinne 
Worden,  violinist;  Schubert-Tausig's  "March  Mili- 
taire,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Ade;  the  Lohengrin  Wed- 
ding March,  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Brown,  violinist; 
and  Chopin's  "Funeral  March,"  by  Mrs.  Krams- 
Beck.  The  stories  of  the  "Marseillaise"  and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  were  told  by  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Smith. 

The  Shakespeare  Club  of  San  Antonio,  at  their 
last  meeting,  in  charge  of  Miss  Roberta  Mathews, 
heard  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "Shakespeare's 
Use  of  Disguise." 

The  Browning  Circle  had  its  first  meeting  of 
the  season  at  the  Gunter  Hotel.  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Badger  gave  an  address  on  "The  Poet  Shelley  and 
His  Influence  on  the  Genius  of  Browning." 
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OAKLAND  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Oakland  Civic  League  had  two  especially 
interesting  meetings  when  the  various  questions  to 
be  voted  on  at  the  coming  elections  were  discussed. 
The  program  for  the  first  meeting  was  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  be  voted  upon  at  state  election, 
November  3;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Chadwick,  Chairman 
of  the  day;  "Non-Sale  of  Game,"  Prof.  Wm.  F. 
Bade,  president  of  California  Associated  Societies 
for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Life;  reading,  "Sanc- 
tuary" (by  Percy  MacKaye),  Miss  Florence 
Locke;  "State  Constitution,  Municipal  and  County 
Charters,"  Wm.  C.  Clark,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau,  State  of  California. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  following  program 
was  rendered:  "City  and  County  Consolidation 
and  Alameda  County  Exposition  Contribution," 
Owen  E.  Hotle,  chairman  Alameda  County  Pub- 
licity Commission;  "Home  Rule  in  Taxation,"  Dr. 
H.  F.  Dessau;  "California  League  for  Home  Rule 
in  Taxation,"  Prof.  Carl  Plehn,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; "Minimum  Wage,  Prohibition,  One  Day 
of  Rest,  Drugless  Practice,  Prize  Fights,"  Prof. 
Earl  G.  Linsley,  Mills  College. 

The  Ebell  Club  held  a  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Edward  Von  Adelung  gave  an  address  on  "Per- 
sonal Observation  in  the  War  Zone."  Rev.  Wm. 
Day  spoke  on  "Praying  for  Peace  While  Plan- 
ning for  War."  Following  this  program,  tea  was 
served. 


BERKELEY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Berkeley  Civic  Center  has  had  two  espe- 
cially fine  pre-election  meetings  at  which  some  of 
the  best  known  business  men  and  women  around 
the  Bay  have  addressed  the  audience.  The  first 
program  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
"Water  Commission  Act,"  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Pardee 
and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Perry  speaking  for  and  against 
il;  and  the  "Minimum  Wage  Bill,"  which  was  ably 
discussed  by  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur. 

At  the  second  meeting,  the  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gram were  "The  Drugless  Practice  Act,"  discussed 
by  Miss  Philaletha  Michelsen  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Crosby,  president  of  the  Alameda  County  Medi- 
cal Federation.  Mr.  Walter  Robinson  and  Henry 
E.  Monroe  spoke  for  and  against  the  Torrens  Land 
Act  and  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  of  "Home 
Rule  in  Taxation"  were  argued  by  John  Z.  White 
and  Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, i  \ 


OMAHA  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Omaha  Woman's  Club.  The  oratory  de- 
partment of  the  club  held  an  interesting  meeting 
at  which  a  dramatic  interpretation  of  "Kindling" 
was  given  by  Mesdames  O.  Y.  Kring,  R.  S.  Neely 
and  W.  E.  Lambert.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Higgins 
Sullivan  gave  an  address  before  the  current  topics 
department  and  Miss  Claudia  Galloway,  instructor 
of  the  philosophy  and  ethics  section,  spoke  on  "The 
Body  in  Its  Physical  Development"  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  club.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Adams  gave 
a  lecture  on  "Spanish  Architecture,"  with  stereop- 
ticon  views.  Selections  from  "II  Trovatore"  were 
rendered  at  the  meeting  of  the  musical  department, 
and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Syfert  told  the  story  of  the  opera 
while  Miss  Golden  Myers  played  the  overture. 

The  Benson  Woman's  Club  enjoyed  hearing 
the  report  of  Mrs.  N.  H.  Nelson  and  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Brooks,  who  attended  the  biennial  convention  at 
Chicago. 

The  Dundee  Woman's  Club  had  for  their  sub- 
ject of  study  at  a  meeting  last  month,  Ibsen's  "Doll 
House."  Miss  Lucy  Harte  had  charge  of  the 
program,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Rosewater  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Dodds.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marshall  dis- 
cussed current  events. 

The  Clio  Study  Club  held  their  open  meeting, 
when  Miss  Ida  Kulakofsky  told  the  story  of  Zang- 
will's  "The  War  God."  Miss  Ella  Fleishman 
compared  the  present  situation  in  Europe  with  the 
situation  set  forth  in  the  book. 


SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Musical  Art  Sociey  held  a  business  meet- 
ing in  the  Fine  Arts  rooms  in  the  Baillargeon  Build- 
ing.    The  most  important  things  brought  up  for 
discussion  were  the  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

The  Ladies'  Musical  Club  held  its  first  yearly 
meeting  when  Miss  Clara  Wolfe  read  a  paper  on 
"Form  in  Music  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries." 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Withers  of  Seattle  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Department  of  the  Seattle 
Athletic  Club.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  clubs 
in  the  city.  Mrs.  Withers  is  of  an  old  California 
family  but  has  for  many  years  resided  in  Washing- 


ton where  she  is  very  prominent  in  social  as  well 
as  literary  circles.  She  is  a  highly  cultured  woman 
and  greatly  interested  in  all  athletics.  Many  Cali- 
fornians,  where  her  family  is  so  well  known,  are 
delighted  to  hear  of  this  recognition  extended  to 
Mrs.  Withers,  realizing  that  she  must  be  as  popular 
in  the  north  as  in  California. 

The  Coterie  Club  enjoyed  an  interesting  talk  by 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Fish  on  the  national  biennial  conven- 
tion of  Federated  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  H.  A. 
M.  Bonnar  and  Dr.  Mark  Korstad  read  papers 
on  the  Temples  of  Egypt.  At  another  meeting 
of  the  club,  the  members  are  looking  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  a  lecture  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Gowen  on  the  Temples  of  China. 


LOS  ANGELES  CLUB  NOTES 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Park  Ebell  Club, 
Miss  Mary  Foy,  with  her  knowledge  of  civic  af- 
fairs, her  way  of  dealing  direct  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  together  with  the  power  and  charm  of  hei 
personality,  delighted  her  audience  with  an  ex- 
cellent lecture  on  "Constructive  Genius." 

The  Shakespeare  section  of  the  Wednesday 
Morning  Club  enjoyed  the  reading  of  several  excel- 
lent papers,  including:  "Shakespeare  at  His  Best  in 
King  Lear,"  by  Mrs.  Don  Dempster;  "Stratford." 
by  Mrs.  Ivor  Thomas;  and  "Shakespeare's  Poetic 
Use  of  Flowers  and  Herbs,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Christy. 

^     V  ^ 

The  Woman's  City  Club  held  a  meeting  al 
which  Mrs.  O.  P.  Clark  and  W.  B.  Matthews 
were  the  speakers.  Rose  Winslow,  the  propa- 
gandist of  the  Women's  Congressional  Union,  was 
introduced  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Shelley  Tolhurst, 
and  gave  a  short  address. 


NEW  BEDFORD  WOMAN'S  CLUB 
The  New  Bedford  Woman's  Club  is  notable 
for  its  splendid  work  among  the  blind  of  the  mill 
section  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  women  of  the 
club  loan  their  automobiles  and  carriages,  and  even 
offer  their  personal  services  as  guides.  Of  especial 
enjoyment  to  the  blind  is  the  reading  of  various 
books.  Among  the  books  which  have  been  read 
during  the  year  are  "T.  Tembarom,"  by  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  by 
W.  D.  Howells. 


Chicag'o  and  East— Ogden  Route 

Three  Daily  Limited  Trains  from  San  Francisco 

"Overland  Limited''    "Pacific  Limited''    "San  Francisco  Limited" 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

The  Exposition  Line  1915  First  in  Safety 
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Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Maeterlinck  express  the 
views  of  thousands  of  writers  and  laymen  in  saying 
that  the  war  must  be  continued  until  '  German 
Militarism"  is  crushed  and  Europe  wins  lasting 
peace.  "Appalling  as  the  carnage  is,"  ask  these 
writers,  "would  it  be  moral  and  right,  would  it  be 
expedient  and  safe,  to  make  peace  without  settling 
anything  or  giving  industry  and  commerce  a  sense 
of  security?"  And  Andrew  Carnegie  adds:  "What 
we  want  is  an  International  Court  to  stop  war.  No 
real  friend  of  lasting  peace  wants  to  stop  war  now. 
That  would  be  but  a  short-sighted  policy,  and 
would  be  but  an  armed  truce." 


A  WORLD-SONG  FOR  PEACE. 

Wherever  the  weaponed  hand  of  one  is  uplifted  to 

smite  another; 
Wherever  man  is  alien  to  man,  and  each  knows  not 

his  brother; 

I  here  is  still  this  mighty  Truth  to  learn,  which  must 

all  the  nations  leaven, 
1  hat  Peace  on  earth  makes  heaven  of  hell,  but  War 

makes  hell  of  heaven! 


Though  kings  disagree,  O  People,  be  free!  and 

banded  like  brothers  together; 
There  is  only  one  law  of  God  for  all,  though  every 

flock  have  its  wether. 
Open  your  eyes  to  the  bitter  truth — 'tis  the  rulers 

who  sow  sedition. 
Impeding  the  march  of  Brotherhood  on  its  great 

and  glorious  mission. 


Look  at  the  red,  red  sea  into  which  your  leaders 

ever  lead  you ; 
Since  for  their  good  you  spill  your  blood,  why  is  it 

they  do  not  precede  you? 
O  mighty  Toilers  of  every  land!  O  Seamen  of  every 

nation ! 

Is  it  not  time  to  unite  for  peace  and  issue  a  new 
Declaration  ? 


For  whom  do  you  kill?    For  whom  do  you  bleed? 

For  whom  is  your  vast  endeavor? 
Who  took  from  the  brave  the  blood  they  gave  yet 

kept  them  in  bondage  forever? 
Will  millions  decree  that  rulers  are  free  and  yet  not 

free  one  another? 
Black,  yellow  and  white,  why  not  unite,  since  Earth 

is  our  mighty  Mother? 


For  men  at  best  are  as  fiends  indeed,  and  madness 

is  all  their  praying. 
When  they  slay  their  kind  for  lust  of  greed,  or  slay 

for  the  lust  of  slaying. 
And  they  shall  perish  by  the  sword  who  lead  to 

the  fields  of  slaughter; 
Making  crimson  the  paths  of  the  Lord  with  blood 

spilt  like  to  water! 


Bethink  you  of  how  great  nations  decay,  of  mighty 
empires  now  sunken; 

Conquest  was  theirs  but  a  little  day,  whose  hearts 
with  glory  were  drunken. 

Then  bid  the  roar  of  the  cannons  cease,  now  thun- 
dering in  many  regions. 

That  underneath  the  banners  of  Peace  may  march 
earth's  myriad  legions. 


O  People  of  every  land  and  Sea!  O  Brothers!  let 
me  beseech  you : 

fhere  is  only  one  way  that  you  may  be  free  from 
rulers  who  overreach  you: 

Whatever  your  color,  whatever  your  creed,  wher- 
ever the  soil  you  cling  to. 

There  is  only  one  country  for  which  to  bleed — 
there  is  only  one  flag  to  sing  to. 


Let  there  be  unfurled  a  flag  of  the  World!  The 

flag  of  a  world  united! 
Let  it  stand  for  the  right  against  all  might,  until 

every  wrong  is  righted. 
A  banner  to  be  of  all  nations  free!    And  in  Union 

with  one  another! 
A  world-wide  clan  where  every  man  will  greet 
every  man  as  his  brother! 

— Lorenzo  Sossa. 
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DAILY  LIFE  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Continued  from  pagf  17) 

it  With  every  emotional  change.  Every  physician 
pays  tribute  to  the  destructive  power  of  unhappy 
emotions,  he  often  refuses  to  treat  with  his  drugs 
while  the  emotions  are  recurring,  saying:  "I  can 
do  nothing  for  you  unless  you  cease  this  worry,  this 
grief,  this  jealousy,"  or  other  destructive  emotion. 
Practical  psychology  comes  now  to  explain  why 
ruin  must  attend  upon  bad  emotions  but  just  as 
perfectly  fills  its  office  in  scientific  portrayal  of  the 
constructive  power  of  the  soul  and  its  emotions;  it 
teaches  the  formulas  for  scientifically  using  the  soul 
powers  for  all  attainments,  and  especially  for  the 
attainment  of  health. 

There  are  many  phases  of  daily  life  psychology 
to  be  taught,  but  I  know  of  none  more  important 
than  those  I  have  set  forth  herein. 

The  physician  who  practices  scientifically  gives 
his  patient  suggestions,  literally  suggesting  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  undesirable  conditions  and  th3 
occurrence  of  desirable  ones;  making  proper  and 
broader  application  of  the  principles  such  a  physi- 
cian practices,  we  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  one 
IS  easily  suggestible  when  approaching  sleep;  that  a 
parent  can  telepathically  convey  a  suggestion  or 
audibly  suggest  to  the  child  just  before  it  goes  to 
sleep  and  thereby  improve  the  child  in  all  of  the 
directions  of  its  needs  and  possibilities. 

Sucking  the  thumb,  biting  the  nails,  bad  lan- 
guage and  manners  and  all  sorts  of  bad  habits  can 
be  corrected  as  well  as  may  deformities  and  dis- 
eases of  the  body  be  cured  by  the  parent  who  will 
follow  up  nightly  suggestions  for  a  period  of  two 
to  four  weeks,  suggesting  to  the  child  while  it  is 
approaching  sleep  and  telepathically  conveying  the 
same  suggestions  after  it  is  asleep. 

A  mother  informed  me  that  her  three-year-old 
girl  cried  violently  every  morning  when  her  father 
started  to  his  work  and  that  the  habit  was  becom- 
ing fixed,  greatly  to  her  distress.  I  advised  her 
to  suggest  to  it  mentally  after  it  was  asleep  for  the 
night;  she  reported  to  me  that  after  the  third  night 
of  this  attention  the  child  was  not  known  to  cry 
at  its  father's  departure. 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 

( ('ontinueii  from  pase  IS) 

New  York  woman,  and  the  woman  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  South? 

The  Congressional  Union  is  an  organization, 
whose  primary  object  is  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  enfranchising 
women.  It  is  a  nation-wide  organization,  with 
growing  representation  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  has  representatives  from  California  on  its  Ad- 
visory Council.  Its  membership  is  open  to  all  wo- 
men, who  believe  that  suffrage  is  fundamental  to  all 
Democratic  reforms;  and  who  consider  suffrage  a 
main  issue  in  the  field  of  national  politics.  They 
have  sent  representatives  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  seat  of  its  special  activities,  with  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  voters  of  California.  They  come  with  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  record  of  the  present 
Administration  on  this  paramount  issue. 

In  coming  to  us,  they  are  but  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  early  suffragists,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  arouse  the  women  of  the  West  many  years 
ago.  They  are  but  following  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration,  that  less  than  two  years 
ago,  sent  Secretary  Bryan  across  the  Continent  to 
confer  with  the  Legislature  of  California,  and  that 
have  sent  him  now  into  Colorado. 

To  refuse  to  receive  a  message  because  it  comes 
from  outside  of  California,  would  show  us  narrow 
and  provincial  in  the  extreme.  California  can 
never  be  a  great  State  unless  she  takes  her  part  in 


the  great  national  issues  of  the  day,  and  the  issues 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  women,  to  the  child, 
and  to  the  home  cannot  be  compressed  within  the 
borders  of  any  one  State.  Alone,  California  can- 
not solve  the  problem  of  immigration ;  she  cannot 
crush  the  white  slave  traffic;  she  cannot  ward  off 
a  war  with  our  neighbors  on  the  South;  she  cannot 
regulate  trade  reciprocity  with  British  Columbia. 
As  loyal  Californians,  we  must  wish  to  have  a  part 
in  the  councils  of  our  nation,  in  which  these  great 
issues  are  decided. 

Unless  we  take  our  part  in  bringing  equal  rights 
to  the  millions  of  unenfranchised  women  of  this 
country,  we  will  have  taken  the  stand — that  now 


we  have  the  vote,  the  other  women  can  get  it  as 
best  they  may,  showing  ourselves  to  be  selfish  as 
well  as  stupid. 

The  Democratic  party  originally  was  a  party  of 
the  people,  and  if  on  November  the  third,  by  with- 
holding our  votes  from  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress,  we  can  show  that  party  that  the  freedom 
of  women  is  an  issue  in  which  the  women  of  Cal- 
ifornia still  believes,  and  for  which  they  still  have 
the  courage  to  work  and  campaign,  may  we  not 
have  helped  in  bringing  the  Democratic  party  back 
to  its  original  position — that  Democracy  is  for  all 
the  people,  and  that  political  freedom  is  a  worthy 
party  issue? 


NEW 

DELMONICO'S 

366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 


WHEN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  French  Restaurant  in  California,  famous  for  its 
unexcelled  Cool<ing  and  Moderate  Prices.    Strictly  high  class. 

A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Traveling  Alone. 

Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

CLUB   BREAKFASTS  Served  Daily  at  25c— 35c— 50c 

And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  with  Red  or  White   Wine,  at  50c 
This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 


SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c 


SUNDAY  $1.00 


Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine 

A  Dinner  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 

Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 
CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


For 

Distinctive 

Individuality 

and 

Exclusiveness 


IN 


TAILORED  GOWNS 

AFTERNOON  GOWNS 

EVENING  GOWNS 

WRAPS,  ETC. 

 CALL  ON  


H.  KRAMER 


1  17  GRANT  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


r  E  R  y  w  o  M  .1  \ 


/'(J.1,'C  thirly 


Yosemite 
National 
Park 

(Open  All  the  Year) 

Yosemite  Valley 

California's 

Great  Scenic  Attraction 

and  Vacation  Place 


Visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  see  this 
grand  and  beautiful  valley 
— its  massive  w^alls  and 
domes,  its  stupendous  vs^a- 
terfalls,  its  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks. 

A  GALAXY  UNSURPASSED 

This  Is  Now  a  Quick 
Comfortable  Trip  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

FROM 

MERCED,  CAL. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Folder 
or  consult  any  railroad  agent. 


CALIFORNIA  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 

(ContiniHMl  iinin  paKe  --> 

May  20,  1915,  is  the  day  set  for  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions' Day  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and 
the  annual  state  convention  will  probably  follow  on 
the  2 1  st  and  22nd.  A  very  large  representation 
from  the  clubs  from  all  over  the  state  is  expected, 
as  a  national  conference  will  also  be  held  some 
time  during  the  week  of  May  1  7-24. 

Mrs.  Rowell  is  chairman  of  a  committee  to  ar- 
range an  exhibit  that  will  show  what  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  is  doing  for  child  welfare. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibit  will  be  such  that  those 
seeing  it  will  be  stimulated  to  a  higher  conception 
of  childhood ;  that  they  will  realize  the  high  ideals 
of  the  thinking  mother;  that  they  will  take  for  their 
watchword  of  the  day  and  hour,  "The  Child." 


I'Iniii,'   (iMiii.'ld  Tir. 

MME.  MAY  BELL 

BECKS 

Gowns 

New  York  Paris 

San  Francisco 

45    STOCKTON   STREET,  SAN 

FRANCISCO 

MADAME  MARTIN 

Steam  and  Vapor  Baths.  Massage 
Treatments 

246    POWELL.    CORNER  GEARY 
Hours.  11  to  6  Offices  301-302.  Third  Floor 


One  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  lamps  ever 
seen  in  San  Francisco  is  to  be  found  in  the  recep- 
tion room  of  Mme.  Du  Chene's  apartment  in  "The 
Warrin."  The  lamp  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  art 
accomplished  by  Mme.  Du  Chene  herself.  It  has 
been  viewed  by  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
country,  who  pronounce  it  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself. 


The  Ladies'  Fine  Art  Studio  is  a  most  delight- 
ful place.  Mrs.  Jerez  is  a  true  artist  and  enjoys 
showing  the  exquisite  pictures,  pillows,  portieres, 
piano  covers,  and  screens  which  she  has  painted. 
She  is  a  delightful  woman  to  work  with  and  any 
girl  or  woman  can  easily  learn  the  system  of  this 
new  art. 

A  most  attractive  Tea  Room,  "Vanity  Fair," 
has  been  opened  in  the  Studio  Building.  The  walls 
are  a  restful  shade  of  gray  which,  together  with 
gray  chintz  and  reed  furniture,  transforms  it  into 
a  place  where  one  is  glad  to  linger  over  an  appe- 
tizing home-cooked  breakfast,  lunch  or  afternoon 
tea.  "Vanity  Fair"  is  located  within  easy  access 
of  the  hotels  and  shops  as  well  as  theaters,  and 
is  a  charming  place  to  "drop  in"  after  an  afternoon 
at  the  matinee.  The  club  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bay  Cities  find  this  an  attractive 
spot  to  visit  after  a  morning  s  session  or  for  tea 
after  an  afternoon  lecture.  During  the  coming 
year,  San  Francisco  will  be  filled  with  out-of-town 
visitors  who  will  demand  and  expect  to  receive 
just  such  comforts  as  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Hotels  and  cafes  will  be  overrun  and 
the  quiet  refinement  of  "Vanity  Fair"  will  appeal 
to  the  tired  shopper  or  sightseer.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son "Vanity  Fair"  contemplates  arranging  for  small 
"The  Dansants,"  where  coteries  of  friends  may 
plan  to  meet  in  order  to  become  proficient  in  the 
steps  of  the  fascinating,  new  dances.  One  may 
entertain  here  and  enjoy  all  the  privacy  of  their  own 
home  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  all  the 
fatigue  of  arranging  even  a  small  dansant  at  home. 


DRS.  STEELE  and  STEELE 

Skiu  and  Feature  Specialists 
(.'orri'ct  ill-shnped  nosos,  outstanding;  and  dcfttrincd 
I'ars,    sasKint;   <*ht'ek    and    brow,    doublf.    thick  and 
hart'Iips.  receding  cliin.  baggy  or  stringy  necks  and 
I)uft'y  eyelids.    Hound  c)ut  hollow  cheeks,  thin  necks, 
shoulders,    busts,   arms,    hands.     Kem()vc   scars,  pit- 
lings.    n:oles.    birthmarks,    facial    tunnirs,  ]>araffine 
lining,    cysts,    wrinkles,    freckles,    superfluous  hair, 
jii.nples.    blackheads   and   other   defects   of  features. 
935  MARKET  STREET 
Fantages   Theatre  Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Hours.  It  tu     ;  Sinidiiy.  Hi  i<.  11'.  I'h.tii.-  Kcarnv  L'.'W:; 


Vanity  Fair 


Lunch 

and 


Sin  Francisco.Cal. 

Garfield 7673 


.(QRSET|l|^j€)MI>ANX 

347  STOCKTON  STREET 

SANFRANCISCX>.  CAUFORNIA 


r<ii;c  thirty-one 


MO]'EMBRR  igrj 


I  ^ 

Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  SEVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by  Compe- 
tent Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  rented  by  the  month  at 
reasonable  rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class  Saddle 
Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and  inspect  the  Ken- 
tucky and  California  bred  horses  in  our  Sales 
Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches — 
SAN  MATEO  MENLO  PARK 

SAN  RAFAEL  SANTA  CRUZ 

J.  J.  GETHIN. 

V  / 


California  Fruit  Canners 
Association 

"Proven  Best  by  the  Can  Opener  Test" 

'Neath  California's 

Sl^ies  of  Blue 
T)el  Monte  Fruits 

Are  Grown  for  You 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

San  Francisco 


IF  YOU  ARE 

DEAF 

Then  here  is  your  opportunity.  No  man  can  hold 
his  own  in  the  battle  of  life  against  this  great 
disadvantage.  We  treat  deafness  by  the  most 
recent  scientific  methods  known  to  specialists  in 
Europe  or  America  and  with  wonderful  success. 
Honest,  scientific,  successful  treatment.  No  hum- 
bug; no  quackery.  Men  and  women  who  have 
been  deaf  for  many  years  now  hear  as  well  as 
they  ever  did. 

FREE 

Consultation  and  expert  opinion  of  your  case. 

Pacific  Aural  Institute 

Suite  719-720-721  Westbank  Bldg. 

830  MARKET  STREET.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Office  liours — 1(1  a.  ni.  to  4  p.  in.  Sundays,  10 
to  12.    Kvcnings  by  appointment. 

Phone  Garfield  7437  ; 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

I   — there  i.s  an  atmosphere  of  refinemciit  aboard  lliis 
train,  not  u.sually  found  on  raih-oad  trains — 

— it's  the  eciiiipnient,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  coinfoi  t — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  4()th  and  Ran 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Sunta  Fc  City  Offices 

G7.'5  Miirket  Strwt,  San  Francisco,  I'lione  Kearny  lilf 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland,  I'hone  I,al<esi(lo  i'Za 


Real  Estate  Brokers 


LEASING 


AND 


SELLING 


SAN   FRANCISCO   RESIDENCES,  FLATS 
AND  APARTMENTS 

M.V.  B.  Mac  Adam  Co. 

Incorporated 
Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 
Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STOCKTON  ST.       Suite  315  Coleson  Bldg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


E.  E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 
IMPORTER  DESIGNER 

376  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco 


Every  woman's  Ambition: 

1,000,000  Readers. 

Send  a  Dollar  NOW  for  a  Year's 
Subscription. 


RJ'ER  y  JJ- 0  }f  A  N 


Pi/^'i-  tllirly-luw 


Sells  Better  Than 
Any  Other 

WHY? 


SOL.  DEUTSCH 

Coast  Agents  for 
MARTIN  &  MARTIN  SADDLES 
H.  C.  OVERIN  POLO  MALLETS 

Harness,  Saddlery 

GRIPS,  SUIT  CASES  and  LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
KENNEL  GOODS 
EQUESTRIAN  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Telephone  Franklin  1917 

1418  Polk  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
 / 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — Teacher 
Pupil  of  Philip  Scharwenka,  Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Studio: 

1  6  Joice  Street 

Near  Pine  and  Powell  Phone  Douglas  3696 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE-LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bella  Dorhiiid  .leiikins  I'.rllc  (ir.iv  Liir/.t 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 
China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
Studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING  376  SUTTER  ST. 

Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C.  MASOERO 

Veterinary  Surgeon 
214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


y-  ^ 

The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

l^niperty  of  Kdirar  .1.  DcPuo 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  man- 
nered Saddle  Horses,  Combination  Horses, 
Matched  Teams 
Sales  Staljle: 

Park  Riding  Academy 

2934  FULTON  ST. 


Watch 
Everywoman's 
Prize 
Contest 


EVERYWOMAN    must    help  EVERYMAN 
SELECT  THAT  NEW  SUIT  OR  OVERCOAT 

C.  J.  PETERSEN 


Merchant  Tailor 


215  Chronicle  Bldg. 

I'lK 


San  Francisco 


THE  MARECHAL  NEIL 

Manicuring 

TURKISH  BATHS  AND  TREATMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

406    SUTTER  STREET 


^    LOIS  GRAY  ABERNETHY 

Dermatologist 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  by 
the  Electric  Needle 
Scalp  and  Facial  Treatments 

Ol'lic..   limns:  1'  tn  4  p.  m. 
MECHANICS  BUILDING,   Room  611 

948  Market  Street,  Corner  Mason 


MRS.  JEREZ 

Professor  of  the  Wonderful  Paint 
on  Velvet 

Don't  Fail  ti  Call  and  See  This  New  Novelty 
Which  We  Guarantee  to  Teach  in  Four  Lessons 

$15.00  Course 

Material  Furnished   While  Learning 

152  O'Farrell  Street 

Opposite  Orpheum  Theatre 


Superfluous  Fat  Reduced 
Thin   People   Built  Up 


No  Drugs 
No  Exercise 


MADAME  DU  CHENE 

Masseuse 

830  MARKET  STREET,  BOOM  415 
Westbank  Building 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


PARISIAN  BEAUTY  SHOP 

HAIR  DRESSING 
FACIAL   AND    SCALP  TREATMENTS 
MANICURING 
HAIR  WORK,  SWITCHES.  ETC»,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FISHEROPATHIC  COMPANY 
246  Powell  St.     Mezzanine  Floor.     San  Francisco. 

.SiiIl.T  -IL'IS 

^  ^ 


Mme.  Blais 

Expert  Corsetiere 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Fitting 
Surgical  Corsets 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Sole  Agent  for 

La  Corsella 

Front  Laced 
CORSET 


Room  510,    Mercedes  Building 
251  POST  ST.  I'hone  Garfield 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things — Highest 
in  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Years 
Specialist  in  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Culture, 
Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books,  10  in 
print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 
"The    New    Psychology    Complete"  (witli 
cilitioii),  -'M)  pages,  licMiitif ally  lioiuid,  only  in 
leather,  stanijied,  $I.(Mi. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  heights 
in  lidokniaker 's  art.  l.arjie,  ijeneroiisly  illus- 
trated, written  in  layman  huigu.-ige,  as  are  all  of 
Dr.  Tiindsay 's  books.  Beautiful  brown,  stanij)ed, 
leather  Vdnding,  $l.oO. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  100 

pages  eases  and  their  treatment,  rest  of  230 
pages  most  idealistic,  practical  iiistraction, 
leather  stani]>ed,  .$1.00. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  230  pages,  24  es- 
says in  ajiplied  Psychology,  aids  in  self-culture, 
beautifid  Ijrown  leather  stamped,  .$1.00. 

Six  Small  Books. 
"New  Psychology  Question  Book,"  one  thou 
sand  five  hundred  questidiis  tliat,  aid  in  accurate 
studv   of  practical   i)sychology,   fiber '50  cents, 
stamped  leather  .$1.00.  " 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  fiber  binding  only, 
2.')  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  said  to  be 
the  best  thing  ever  written,  2.')  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  also  essay  on  the 
"Wayside  and  the  (ioal,"  2.5  cents. 

'  'The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  and  its  sequel,  "Lo?e 
the  Liber.ator, "  2.")  cents. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  Psycliology  Symposium,  25 
cents. 

"Liberation  Through  Thought" — the  Book  of 
Books — free. 

The  entire  set  of  11  Books,  $5.00;  add  2.5  cents 
for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 


811    PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Watch 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  the  December  issue  this  magazine  will  announce 
a  series  of  valuable  prizes  to  be  distributed  among 
those  securing  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers. 
The  conditions  of  the  contest  will  be  published  at  the 
same  time,  or  may  be  ascertained  in  the  meantime  by 
addressing  the  Contest  Editor  Rooms,  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


the  December 


EVERYWOMAN 


Prizes 

for 

EVERYWOMAN  aims  to  add  ten  thousand 
to  its  list  of  subscribers  within  the  next  six 
months.  It  takes  this  method  of  accom- 
plishing its  end  and  of  recompensing  those 
who  serve  it. 


Subscriptions! 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI— THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  —  A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


R.  M.  S. 
TAHITI 

12,000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 

MOANA 

1 0.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
WILLOCHRA 

12.000  tons 
displacement 


R.  M.  S. 
AORANQI 

8.000  tons 
displacement 


UMON  STEAMSHn>  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modem  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI.  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $1  35  First  Class 
Rates  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW    ZEALAND    (Wellington)— $  I  78.75   Smgle;   $267.50   Round  Trip 
AUSTRALIA     (Sydney)— $200.00   Single:   $300.00   Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR — Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z..  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland.  Suva,  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class,  $325. 
ROUND   TOUR  OF  THE   PACIFIC— San   Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z..  Sydney. 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane.  Thursday   Island,  thence  to  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai.  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class.  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR — From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga.  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney.  Australia. 
Java,  Singapore.  Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.  Round  trip,  $555. 
Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 

For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  wire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND.  ROLPH  &  CO..  General  Agents.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
Passenger  Office:    679  MARKET  STREET.     R.  S.  L.  Morris.  Passenger  Manager. 
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Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


PORTLAND'S  newest  and  most  \ 

* 

elaborately  appointed  hoteh  f 

Noted  for  its  quiet  elegance  and 

dignity.    Specially  appreciated  by  women 

traveling  alone.   Absolutely  fire  and  element 

proof.    Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city's 

theatrical,  social  and  commercial  activity,  * 

Two  beautiful  dining  rooms — the  Crystal  I 

* 

Room  and  the  Fountain   Grill,    All  * 

T 

modern  conveniences,  t 
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CARL  STANLEY,     -     -     Manager  | 

G.  KIRKE  DRURY,     -     Assistant  Manager  t 
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REMEMBER  THE  RED 
CROSS! 

Dear  Friends  of  Everywoman: 
We    earnestly    request  you, 
now  that  Christmas  is  coming, 
to  remember  the  RED  CROSS. 

This  association,  which  is  as 
broad  as  the  world,  and  which 
responds  to  the  heart  throbs  of 
the  helpless  of  all  lands,  with 
efficiency  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  human  sym- 
pathy. 

Under  the  present  system  of 
the  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS, 
there  is  neither  waste  nor  de- 
lay. Every  djllar  reaches  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Send  one  dollar  now  to  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  the  Red  Cross 
Headquarters,  61  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco,  or  to  Allen  Knight, 
502  California  St..  and  become 
a  member  of  the  NOBLEST 
ORDER  ON  EARTH. 


Founded  in  1905 

Jeanne  E.  Francoeuk,  Managing  Editor. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


EVERYWOMAN 
Sends    Christmas   Greetings  to 
all  our  readers  and  best  wishes 
for  the  fast  coming  New  Year. 

EVERYWOMAN,  also,  feels 
the  weight  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  God  who  has  saved  us  from 
the  brutal  savagery  of  the  rul- 
ers of  the  old  world,  and  who 
has  planted  the  disgust  of 
tyrants  in  our  heart.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  blessing  that 
we  may,  even  in  a  small  way, 
be  able  to  help  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves. 
And,  we  earnestly  ask  God  to 
give  us  all  power  and  will  and 
strength  to  bring  peace  and 
plenty  to  plundered  and  stricken 
peoples — the  innocent  victims 
of  "Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man." 
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If  you  will  analyze  any  suc- 
cessful advertising  campaign 
— one  in  which  some  product 
has  been  brought  from  ob- 
scurity to  national  reputation 
— you  will  find  its  success  has 
been  based  on  two  essentials: 

(  1  )  Quality  of  Product. 

(2)  Persistent  Publicity. 

Take  Sapolio — Ivory  Soap 
— Kodaks — IngersoU  Watches 
— Waterman  Pens — the  first 
component  of  each  was  an  in- 
herent quality  for  its  purpose: 
and  it  must  be  self-evident 
that  no  product  can  be  suc- 
cessfully marketed  which 
lacks  or  does  not  maintain  the 
quality  to  fulfill  its  purposes. 

If  you  have  a  product  which 
is  the  best  of  its  kind — which 
you  as  a  producer  are  willing 
to  back  up  with  your  name 
— a  "money-back"  guarantee 
such  as  made  a  well  known 
coffee  famous,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show  you  what  "per- 
sistent publicity"  will  do. 

Choice  of  medium  is  the 
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first  step  in  "persistent  pub- 
licity." No  doubt  the  adver- 
tisers who  exploit  dice  and 
racy  postals  in  the  "Police 
Gazette"  find  ample  results 
from  their  choice  of  medium: 
to  such  advertisers  our  col- 
umns are  not  open.  Every- 
woman's  field  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  resonant  voice 
of  everywoman  and  its  col- 
umns are  open  to  clean  pub- 
licity alone. 

Women  buy  more  clothes 
than  men — more  hats,  more 
shoes,  more  things  to  eat, 
more  things  to  read:  women 
buy  more  pianos,  more  music, 
attend  more  lectures  and  thea- 
tres— is  there  anywhere  that 
the  voice  of  women  is  less 
powerful  than  that  of  men? 
And  we  know  of  no  publica- 
tion that  can  reach  more  of 
these  women  buyers — for  the 
advertising  money  invested — 
or  can  reach  them  more  confi- 
dentially or  effectively — than 
Everywoman. 


EVERY W OMAN 
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Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

Editor  Everywoman 


I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Bertha 
Dawkins,  which  will  interest  you: 


September  20,  1914. 


Mrs.  Edmund  Taylor. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 


Mrs.  Jeanne 
E.  Francoeur, 

Everywoman, 

Phelan  Bldg. 

Dear  Madam: 

Your  valued  favor 
just   received.      I  con 
sider  your  magazine  one 
of  the  best  (if  not  the  best) 
published    in    San  Francisco, 
and  so  now  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  become  a  "male"  subscriber 
and   enclose   $1.00.     Wishing  your, 
paper  every  success  with  every  woman 
and  man. 

Yours  sincerely, 


By  order  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England. 

The  lady-in-waiting  presents  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Edmund 
Taylor  and  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  her  very 
much  indeed  for  the  copy  of  Everywoman  which  has 
just  been  received.   Her  Majesty  is  much  pleased  with 
the  Needlework  Guild  article  and  is  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  good  results  obtained.    The  Queen  hopes 
that  Mrs.  Taylor  is  now  quite  restored  to  health. 

By  Lady  Bertha  Dawkins. 


Jeanne  E.  Francoeur, 

Editor  Everywoman. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Have  read  with  pleasure  the  announcement 
in  the  "Bulletin"  of  your  purchasing  the 
"Everywoman"    and   wish   to   be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  you. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  un- 
dertaking, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Count  Robt.  W.  Baranoff. 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 

May  12, 
1914. 


G.  Alexander  Wright 


October  21,  1914 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF 


IS  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Your  Eastern  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  women  in  the  Far  West. 
A  good  way  to  enlighten  them  is  to  see 
that  they  get  Everywoman  regularly. 
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On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  a  committee 
of  five  hundred  women  appeared  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  ask  his  aid  in  securing 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolution  submitting 
to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  equal  suffrage.  They  represented  over  a  mil- 
lion of  the  enlightened  and  progressive  women  of 
this  country.  A  constituency  more  splendid  could 
not  be  found  in  the  civilized  world ;  a  cause  more 
just  was  never  urged — and  the  President  refused. 

For  the  women  of  our  land,  the  significance  of 
that  refusal  was  not  so  much  the  fact  of  it  as  the 
reasons  alleged  for  it,  for  recently  on  a  similar 
occasion  he  had  intimated  what  his  action  might 
be.  This  time,  however,  he  made  quite  clear  that 
so  far  as  he  and  his  party  are  concerned  the  denial 
of  political  rights  to  women  would  continue;  that 
neither  from  him  nor  from  his  party  is  there  to  be 

I  any  relief  from  intolerable  wrongs.  Had  he  frankly 
avowed  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  suffrage  on  social  or  economic  grounds, 

j  one  might  dismiss  the  subject  with  no  other  com- 

'  ment  than  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  behind  the  age, 
but  the  reasons  for  his  refusal  were  the  reasons  of 

j  a  party  stated  by  its  leader,  and  by  them  both  it 
and  himself  are  to  be  judged  and  dealt  with  by 
those  impractical  persons  who  believe  in  the  same 
justice  for  women  as  for  men. 

The  President  declared  that  he  could  not  accede 
to  the  request  made  on  behalf  of  a  million  citizens 
of  the  republic  because  the  platform  of  his  party 
had  given  him  no  authority  in  the  premises,  and  be- 
cause the  question  of  equal  suffrage  was  one  for 
determination  by  the  States  acting  in  their  individ- 
ual capacity. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  was  obviously  insin- 
cere. Subservience  to  party  policies  or  even  to  party 
commands  has  never  characterized  his  administra- 
tion. He  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  repudiate 
them  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  canal  tolls.  The 
Baltimore  platform  expressly  declared  for  exempting 
American  shipping  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  such 
tolls,  but  that  was  only  "molasses  to  catch  flies." 
In  the  extremely  improbable  event  of  a  declaration 
by  the  next  Democratic  Convention  in  1 9 1 6  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage,  one  wonders  if  that  would 
likewise  be  deemed  to  be  political  molasses? 

But,  after  all,  it  is  of  small  consequence  that  a 
political  leader,  when  hard  pressed,  proves  insincere. 
1  he  real  policy  of  the  party  is  of  most  concern. 
The  President  stated  that  qualifications  for  suffrage 
were  for  the  States  to  prescribe,  and  excused  him- 
self on  that  ground.  But  not  since  1870  have  such 
c|ualiflcations  been  within  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  States.  On  March  30  of  that  year  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted.  It  was  one  of  the  reforms  for 
which  was  waged  the  longest  and  costliest  civil  war 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  purpose  was  to  make 
forever    impossible   the   denial   of  political  rights 


By  Judge  Clayton  Henrington 


"The  principle  which  regulates  the  existing 
social  relations  between  the  two  sexes — the  legal 
subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong 
in  itself;  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human 
improvement;  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a 
principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting  no  power 
or  privilege  on  the  one  side,  nor  disability  on  the 
other." — John  Stuart  Mill. 


JUDGE  CLAYTON  HERRINGTON 


which  for  generations  had  been  denied  to  a  class 
of  human  beings  in  this  country.    It  reads: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 

In  March,  1 884,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  before  it  a  case  involving  the 
interpretation  of  that  Amendment-Ex  parte  Yarbor- 
ough,  I  10  U.  S.  Reports,  651.  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  from  which  the  case  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  had  restricted  the  suffrage  to  while 
persons,  and  the  effect  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
upon  that  restriction  was  determined  by  the  Court. 
It  was  held  that  "the  Fifteenth  Amendment  by  its 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  State  to  prescribe 
qualifications  of  voters,  clearly  shows  that  the  rigiit 
of  suffrage  was  considered  to  be  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  the  National  Government,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  States." 

"In  those  cases  where  the  former  slave  holding 
States  had  not  removed  from  their  constitutions  the 
words  'white  man'  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  the 


Fifteenth  Amendment  did,  in  effect,  confer  on  the 
negro  the  right  to  vote,  since  it  annulled  the  dis- 
criminating word  'white,'  and  left  the  negro  in  en- 
joyment of  the  same  rights  as  white  persons.  In 
such  cases  the  amendment  does,  by  its  own  force, 
confer  upon  the  negro  the  right  to  vote." 

In  all  but  ten  States  of  the  Union  suffrage  is  now 
restricted  to  men  by  the  use  in  their  constitutions 
of  the  word  "male."  Add  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment the  word  "sex"  so  that  it  would  read: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  SEX,  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Women  would  thus  become  enfranchised  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  black  men. 

So  much  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  wives,  and  mothers,  and  daughters  of  the  re- 
public could,  through  the  initiative  of  Congress,  have 
opportunity  to  attain  political  equality. 

The  President  did  not  deny  that  egual  suffrage 
could  thus  be  constitutionally  conferred.  He  ob- 
jected, however,  that  by  this  method  of  procedure, 
or  by  one  of  similar  nature,  three-fourths  of  the 
States  would  be  enabled  to  force  equal  suffrage 
upon  the  remaining  one-fourth.  This  was  the  slave 
holders'  argument.  They  had  insisted  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  States  in  respect  to 
chattel  slavery;  that  every  State  had  the  absolute 
right  to  determine  for  itself  whether  freedom  or  bond- 
age should  prevail  within  its  borders.  Their  po- 
litical descendants  now  likewise  insist  that  every 
State  has  the  same  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  political  slavery  in  its  territory.  The 
same  argument  could  have  been  made  against  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  which  forbade  human  bond- 
age; against  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  de- 
clared the  civil  rights  of  citizens.  It  can  be  made, 
and  as  unjustly  be  made,  against  any  and  every 
proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  for  the  bet- 
terment of  individual  conditions,  for  the  redress  of 
individual  wrongs. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  would  be  im- 
possible if  all  the  States  must  ratify  them,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  all  the  States  must 
each  for  itself  adopt  the  principle  of  a  proposed 
amendment,  by  its  own,  independent  initiative  and 
action.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  became  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  by  the  votes  of  27  out  of  36 
States;  29  out  of  37  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment; 29  out  of  37  adopted  the  Fifteenth — that 
was  44  years  ago.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  and  during  all  that  period  no  protest  has  ever 
been  made  that  it  was  not  entirely  competent  and 
entirely  just  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  might 
radically  change  the  fundamental  law — no  protest 
until  now,  for  it  was  reserved  to  the  second  Demo- 
cratic President  we  have  had  since  1856  to  reassert 
the  outworn  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty. 

Were  the  rights  of  four  million  black  men  more 
sacred  than  are  those  of  fifty  million  white  women? 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Louvain — that  little  city  of  yesterday,  whose 
name  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  hearts 
of  all  Belgians;  that  peaceful,  slumbering,  old  uni- 
versity town  snuggled  closely  against  the  wooded 
hillside,  with  its  wide  boulevards  bordered  with 
fine,  old  Belgian  villas;  its  stately,  old  cathedrals; 
the  university  itself,  the  pride  of  Louvain;  and  above 
all,  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  which  attracted  each  year 
hundreds  of  tourists  to  this  quaint  old  place — ii 
was  at  Louvain  that  1,  Louise  Van  Bever,  was 
born  and  reared. 

Gaston  Van  Bever,  my  father,  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  highly  respected  merchants  m 
the  city.  Alphonse,  my  elder  brother,  followed 
the  business  of  our  father;  while  Pierre  upheld  tlie 
family  honor  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Little 
Louis,  who  was  only  sixteen,  was  still  attending 
the  University.  I,  myself,  like  most  Belgian  girls, 
led  a  more  or  less  secluded  life  which  prepared  me 
not  at  all  for  the  trials  brought  upon  us  by  the  great 
war. 

Belgian  women,  unlike  their  English,  French  and 
American  sisters,  have  not  awakened  sufficiently 
to  aspire  to  new  interests  and  new  fields.  Con- 
tented to  remain  at  home,  by  the  side  of  my  mother, 
my  highest  ambition  was  to  excel  in  all  the  numer- 
ous household  arts  and  in  making  a  happy,  cheer- 
ful home  for  father  and  brothers,  with  the  though' 
that  I  would  some  day  be  mistress  of  my  own 
home,  .for  we  are  all  brought  up  to  believe  that  to 
be  a  perfect  wife  and  mother  is  the  highest  duly 
of  womankind. 

Then  ca.me  that  stunning  blow,  "  The  German.i 
are  coming,"  which  brought  with  it  a  chaos  of  ex- 
citement. It  seemed  incredible  that  our  neighbors 
should  attempt  to  trample  underfoot  our  honor  and 
liberty.  From  the  king  down  to  the  smallest  urchin, 
all  were  filled  with  indignation  and  rebellion  against 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
nation.  A  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  Louvain. 
Flags  were  displayed  from  houses  along  the  boule- 
vards and  all  the  public  buildings  were  bright  with 
national  colors.  University  students  paraded  the 
streets,  proclaiming  in  loud  voices,  "Down  with  the 
Germans;  long  live  Belgium."  Men  collected  on 
the  street  corners  to  discuss  the  expected  crisis  and 
the  women  gathered  at  various  homes,  talking  with 
bated  breath  of  the  alarming  situation. 

In  that  first  avalanche  of  excitement  I  pictured 
myself  in  the  heroic  role  of  a  nurse,  ministering  to 
our  victorious  soldiers  returning  from  battle.  All 
of  this  new-born  heroism  appealed  to  my  imagina- 
tion and  I  saw  ahead  of  me  only  a  few  weeks  of 
intense  and  unusual  excitement,  followed  by  great 
rejoicing  when  our  nation  should  have  proven  its 
strength  and  upheld  its  honor  by  repulsing  the  in- 
vading Teutons.  I  could  not  then  conceive  of  the 
vastness  of  this  war  into  whose  midst  we  were  so 
suddenly  hurled;  nor  the  endless  days  of  grief  and 
agony,  of  hopelessness  and  despair  which  were  to 
come. 


By  Louise  Van  Bever 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  cut  deep  into  our  hearts 
when  they  brought  our  beloved  Pierre  home  to  us — 
dead.  The  glory  of  his  youthful  career  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  ending,  for  he  was  among  the  first 
to  give  up  his  life  for  the  honor  of  a  nation  which 
was  to  become  the  burying  ground  of  Europe. 
I-rom  that  moment  the  situation  lost  its  heroic  fea- 
tures and  then  began  those  long  tragic  months  of 
which  the  world  outside  knows  so  little.  A  shadow 
settled  over  our  household  and  during  those  first 
days  of  grief  I  went  about  as  one  in  a  trance.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  death  had  entered  our  home 
and  taken  my  big,  handsome,  merry  brother.  My 
mother's  sorrow  was  pitiful.  From  a  cheerful, 
healthy,  motherly  woman,  she  became  a  mere  shadow 
of  her  former  self,  going  about  in  a  sort  of  dazed 
stupor,  stricken  helpless  by  the  shock  of  Pierre's 
death  and  gazing  at  us  with  a  dumb  appeal  in  her 
eyes — an  appeal  which  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  Bel- 
gian women — the  appeal  to  stop  all  this  horrible 
massacre  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers; 
the  appeal  to  give  back  to  them  those  who  have 
been  so  mercilessly  slain. 

The  day  came  when  every  able-bodied  man 
volunteered  to  defend  his  country.  Among  them 
were  my  father,  Alphonse  and,  alas,  little  Louis; 
he  whom,  because  of  his  very  youth,  we  had 
thought  exempt  from  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict. Though  too  young  for  forced  servitude,  as 
a  volunteer  he  was  accepted.  Little  did  he  realize 
the  actual  fate  which  awaited  him.  That  morning 
when  I  looked  in  at  his  half-open  door  I  found  him 
in  his  new  uniform,  gazing  admiringly  at  the  re- 
splendent reflection  in  the  mirror.  At  once  he  had 
become  a  man,  about  to  assume  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  soldier.  It  appealed  to  his  boyish 
nature  and  longing.  With  a  happy,  carefree  laugh 
he  kissed  his  mother's  tear-stained  face  and  drew 
away  from  her  encircling  arms,  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  his  going  really  meant. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  my  mother  and  I  were 
always  among  the  first  at  the  bulletin  boards,  where 
we  stood  for  hours  reading  over  the  long  list  of 
dead  and  wounded,  hoping  against  hope  that  those 
names  we  held  so  dear  were  not  among  them,  but 
grief-stricken  at  the  sight  of  names  of  many  friends 
and  acquaintances.  An  appalling,  dumb  heart-ache 
settled  upon  us,  though  we  learned  to  assume  an 
air  of  patience. 

I  stood  at  one  end  of  the  long  room  and  re- 
garded the  countless  number  of  little  white  cots,  in 
each  of  which  lay  a  formerly  strong,  healthy  man, 
now  wounded  unto  death  by  his  own  man-made 
weapons.  It  is  inconceivable  that  man  should  pro- 
duce anything  which  at  some  later  date  will  have 
such  a  destructive  power  over  him. 

We  ministered  to  French,  English,  Germans  and 
Belgians  alike,  all  who  were  participating  in  this 


war.  Those  who  a  few  days  before  were  fighting 
lor  the  very  chance  to  cut  one  another's  throats, 
were  lying  there  now  exchanging  sympathetic  words 
of  good-will  when  they  were  able  to  speak.  The 
nature  of  man  is  truly  an  enigma.  One  moment 
he  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  the  beast  and  the 
next  he  is  as  tender  as  a  woman. 

I  hat  day  the  Belgians  retreated  to  Louvain  and 
trenches  were  thrown  across  boulevards,  through 
parks  and  private  grounds.  An  undercurrent  of 
anxious  expectancy  surged  over  the  town  and  be- 
fore we  knew  it  or  had  time  to  flee  the  Germans 
were  upon  us.  They  poured  into  the  town  in  high 
spirits  over  their  victorious  siege.  The  women  and 
children  left  there  unprotected,  fled  in  all  directions. 
One  old  peasant  woman  who  had  already  lost  four 
sons  in  battle,  crazed  at  the  sight  of  the  abhorred 
1  eutons,  shook  her  lists  in  the  face  of  an  officer  in 
command,  calling  down  curses  upon  his  head.  Who 
could  blame  her?  One  only  wonders  at  the  mild- 
ness of  her  reproach.  Had  they  not  taken  the  very 
heart  out  of  her  life?  But  her  daring  had  a  sad 
effect  on  those  war-mad  men  in  gray.  In  a  flash 
five  of  them  were  upon  her  and  she  fell  before 
their  ruthless  onslaught  with  more  than  one  wound 
in  her  breast. 

1  he  invaders  spread  like  insects  over  the  town, 
setting  fire  to  all  that  lay  in  their  path.  That  night 
we  fed  and  housed  half  a  dozen  German  officers. 
While  my  mother  and  I  hid  in  the  cellar,  after  see- 
ing that  all  their  wants  were  attended  to,  our  hearts 
breaking  over  the  outrages  we  had  witnessed  that 
day,  the  officers  above  drank  our  wine  and  held 
merry  until  far  into  the  morning.  The  next  day 
when  we  ventured  forth  the  whole  town  seemed 
to  be  ablaze.  I  gasped  with  horror  as  I  saw  the 
flames  leaping  up  from  the  opera  house,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  University  buildings.  The  smoke 
was  suffocating  and  we  hurried  down  to  the  station 
where  several  dead  bodies  lay  about  and  whole 
families  were  under  arrest.  Many  of  the  women 
and  children  were  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  while 
the  men  were  held  as  hostages.  In  the  center  of  a 
battalion  of  Germans  I  saw  a  group  of  men  stand- 
ing with  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Some  of 
them  were  afterwards  shot. 

Passing  on  down  the  road  we  found  whole  rows 
of  houses  still  burning  and  others  a  heap  of  ashes,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  were  the  charred  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants  who  did  not  succeed  in  fleeing  before 
the  Germans  set  fire  to  their  homes.  Along  the 
street  slouched  drunken  German  soldiers  watching 
with  an  incredible,  savage  glee  the  results  of  their 
ravaging,  and  where  fires  did  not  burn  with  suffi- 
cient virulence,  they  threw  on  heaps  of  straw.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  sight  of  such  horrors  longer  I 
turned  back  towards  the  hospital. 

It  was  only  a  short  while  after  this  that  I  found 
myself  entirely  alone  in  the  world.  The  news  they 
had  brought  me  one  day  of  the  death  of  father  and 
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INA  COOLBRITH, 
President  of  the  Author's  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press 
Association,  who  has  written  "Christ- 
mas Roses"  for  Everywoman. 


0  ye  laggard  couicrs 

Of  the  rosy  summers! 

Dear,  delicious  vag}rnils, 

Hives  of  hoarded  fragrance, 

By  what  sweet  dream  holden 
Through  the  golden 
Days  of  balm  and  bloom  to  open  wide. 
Wondering,  dewy  eyes  at  Christmas-tide! 

Now  that  day  grown  chill  is 

Come  the  Calla-lilies: 

Lifting  row  on  row, 

TJieir  hoods  of  scented  snow — 

Fit  for  holiest  altar, 
Psalm  and.  psalter, 
Vestal  nuns  your  courtly  robes  beside, 
'I'niants  of  sunshine  from  the  summer-tide! 
Welcome,  joy's  sweet  keepers! 

Balmy  little  sleepers 

Through  dawn  and  n'gbt  and  noon 

Of  your  vanished  June. 

(Had  the  sky  that  thrills  you. 
Bird  that  trills  you, 
I'air  as  to  the  bridegroom  comes  the  bride, 
0  sacred  roses  of  the  Christmas-tide! 

Ina  Coolbrith. 


CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  PLAYWRIGHT. 

Within  the  last  decade  California  has  reached  a 
prominence  never  before  attained  by  her,  in  sending 
forth  plays  into  the  dramatic  world  which  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  in  the  far  West  is  a 
fertile  source  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Eastern 
manager  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  material 
and  possible  successes. 


One  of  the  recent  recruits  in  the  field  of  play 
writing  IS  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  journalist,  poet,  and 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Monitor,  who  believes 
m  the  influence  of  religion  m  the  theater  and  has 
written  a  religious  drama  entitled  "The  Divine 
Friend." 

It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  play,  but  quite  another 
to  have  it  accepted,  and  Mr.  Phillips  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  an  early  New  York  production  of  his 
drama  is  assured,  with  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  in 
the  title  role  of  the  Magdalene.  Last  year,  when 
Miss  Anglin  was  here,  she  became  interested  in  a 
poem  written  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  published  by  the 
University  of  California,  on  her  Antigone,  which 
was  produced  at  the  Hearst  Greek  Theater.  An 
interview  with  the  author  followed,  resulting  in  the 
insp  ration  to  write  a  religious  drama  which  would, 
in  the  words  of  M:ss  Anehn,  "be  both  dramatic 


CHARLES  PHILLIPS 

and  practical."  That  it  embodies  both  of  these 
qualities  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  not  only  has 
Miss  Anglin  shown  her  faith  by  accepting  the  play, 
but  she  intends  putting  it  on  the  stage  in  a  gor- 
geous manner.  William  Furst  is  to  write  the  music, 
Edmonde  Dulac  will  design  the  costumes,  and  with 
Miss  Anglin  in  the  title  role  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a-other  success  will  be  added  to  the  next  season's 
productions,  and  Mr.  Phillips  will  take  his  place 
a-nong  the  California  playwrights  as  "one  who  has 
arrived!" 


A  NEW  PRESIDENT  FOR  THE  NEW  ERA 
LEAGUE. 

The  New  Era  League  has  elected  a  new  presi- 
dent. And  that  is  an  event  in  either  league  or  club 
life  that  is  an  important  matter  these  days,  when 
the  right  kind  of  woman  means  so  much  to  an  organ- 
ization. The  New  Era  League,  which  has  been 
strong  and  useful  to  San  Francisco  from  it.s  birth, 
has  enhanced  its  strength  and  usefulness  wonder- 
fully by  electing — unanimously — Mrs.  Georgea  M. 
Sperry  as  its  president  during  the  Fair  year,  and, 
doubtless,  as  long  more  as  she  will  serve. 


The  Sperry  family  need  no  introduction  to  Cali- 
fornians,  being  one  of  the  oldest  pioneer  families  in 
the  State — alvv'ays  associated  with  the  high  social 
and  business  activities  that  have  made  California 
famous.  But  social  ambitions  alone  do  not  fill  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Sperry,  who  is  a  beautiful  woman,  whose 
opportunity  to  shine  in  society  alone  might  well  fill 
the  life  of  most  women.  However,  that  is  a  small 
part  of  the  lady's  real  life.  She  is  deeply  interested 
in  philanthrophy,  civics,  welfare  work,  and  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  woman's  work  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

But,  together  with  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin, 
now  past  president,  the  New  Era  League,  of  which 
Mrs.  Sperry  has  been  chairman  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, received  a  large  share  of  her  attention. 
The  success  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  as  it 
stands  today,  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  ennobling 
musical  organizations  in  America,  is  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  these  ladies,  who  so  ably  financed  it 
and  made  it  possible  for  San  Francisco  to  know  the 
delights  of  an  orchestra  led  by  Conductor  Perlet,  at 
prices  so  reasonable  that  the  very  best  music  comes 
within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means. 

The  welfare  work  done  by  the  League  is  all  in 
the  nature  of  preventive  work.  Both  Mrs.  Sperry, 
the  newly  elected  president,  who  has  planned  many 
line  things  for  the  future,  and  Mrs.  Coffin,  the  past 
president,  who  has  been  a  wonderful  executive  offi- 
cer, give  credit  to  all  the  members  of  the  League 


MRS.   GEORGEA   M.  SPERRY 

for  strong,  effective  work.  All  the  members  work 
in  harmony  and  are  desirous  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  best  advocates  of  political  and  civic  life 
that  come  to  the  Coast. 

From  its  birth  the  New  Era  League  has  been 
a  strong  factor  in  all  that  is  best  for  the  city  and 
State,  and  fine  work  is  sure  to  come  through  its 
efforts  during  the  Exposition  year.  And  it  shall 
be  work  that  will  live. 


EVERY  IV  OMAN 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH  AND  GOODWILL  TO  MEN! 

PEACE  ON  EARTH  and  Goodwill  to  Men!    That  is  the  gift 
that  the  Christ  came  to  bring  to  all  of  us  two  thousand 
years  ago.    Now,  that  the  birth  day,  which  will  never  die, 
is  approaching,  we  who  are  blessed  with  the  benediction  of  that 
promise  must  live  up  to  its  meaning.   There  is  much,  so  very  much, 
which  we  in  America  can  do  with  it. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  pray  and  write,  and  even  fight,  for  peace 
for  those  who  have  it  not.  And  we  must  never  stop  until  they  who 
desire  and  deserve  it  have  an  equal  share  with  ourselves.  The  men 
of  America — the  best  men — are  doing  noble  work  along  those  lines, 
but  the  full  burden  must  not  be  left  to  them.  This  lasting  peace 
must  eventually  come  through  the  women  of  the  whole  semi- 
civilized  world.  We  have  been  fooled  long  enough  on  the  "civilized 
world";  we  must  now  take  up  our  work  with  a  true  knowledge  of 
what  we  have  to  face.  False  teaching  has  set  us  astray  long  and 
many  years,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  willing 
to  take  a  straight  path  to  the  truth. 

Now,  the  truth  is:  the  complete  work  of  the  world  can  never 
be  accomplished  by  half  of  the  world's  inhabitants.  It  takes  two 
halves  to  make  a  whole — that  is  plain;  yet  men — some  men — from 
the  beginning  of  time  ignored  this  absolute  truth,  without  which 
there  never  can  be,  and  never  shall  be,  either  peace  or  harmony. 
So  the  mothers  of  men  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  pushed 
aside  until  they  teach  their  children  the  full  truth,  and  the  full  value 
they  can  be  to  all  men  and  women  alike  in  materializing  the  promise 
of  Christ.  That  peace  can  only  come  when  the  voice  and  thought 
and  action  of  women  is  as  powerful  as  is  the  voice  and  thought  and 
action  of  men.    Then  war  will  cease,  and  only  then. 

Theorists  may  and  will  argue  by  the  yard  or  the  bushel  that 
women  could  not  vote  against  war  because  there  is  no  law  which 
at  present  permits  men  to  vote  on  that  all-momentous  question. 
But  laws  have  been  made  before  when  necessity  arose.  There  will 
be  laws  made  again,  when  women  recognize  the  full  power  for  good 
that  lies  dormant  within  them — because  of  their  lack  of  opportunity. 
National  Suffrage  in  America  will  give  them  that  opportunity. 
Then,  does  any  man  who  does  his  own  thinking  deny  that  world 
peace  can  be  brought  about? 

No  sooner  will  National  Suffrage  be  attained  than  Universal 
Suffrage  will  become  the  inevitable  desire  of  men  and  women  who 
seek  the  paths  of  peace — and  America  will  lead  the  way.  But  it  is 
the  mother  love  which  has  been  trampled  and  torn,  as  the  price  of 
greed  and  jealousy  and  tyranny,  that  will  find  the  way. 

They  will  teach  their  sons  that  they  have  a  different  mission  in 
this  life  than  to  be  made  carrion  for  the  war  vultures  of  Europe  to 
fatten  on,  or  for  their  daughters  to  become  their  slaves.  They  will 
teach  them  the  true  meaning  of  Peace  on  Earth  and  Goodwill  to 
Men. 


A  GREAT  SUGGESTION. 

IN  COLLIER'S  WEEKLY  of  November  28th  there  is  a  great 
suggestion  under  the  headline  of  "A  Hurry  Call,"  and  it  ends 
as  follows : 

"The  wonders  of  modern  surgery  constantly  increase.  We 
read  that  blood  transfusion  saved  dozens  of  lives  among  the 
wounded  in  the  war.  Will  brain  transfusion  be  the  next  thing  to 
come?  If  so,  we  suggest  as  an  early  subject  for  cerebral  infusion 
Professor  Munsterburg  of  Harvard." 

With  all  our  heart  Everywoman  seconds  that  motion  and  begs 
to  offer  another  suggestion,  purely  in  the  interest  of  humanity:  As 
horse-sense  has  always  been  considered  invaluable,  we  request  that 
science  draw  freely  from  that  source.  Otherwise  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors who  are  displaying  the  need  of  repairs,  both  to  head  and 
heart,  might  prove  too  strong  a  drain  on  humanity.  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler  of  the  State  University  of  California  should  not 
be  forgotten  when  this  generous  gift  is  being  administered. 

His  refusal  of  the  Greek  Theatre  (a  state  property)  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  together  with  his  article  in  The 
Fatherland,  stamps  his  as  a  case  of  immediate  necessity  without 
"president."  And  we  hope  the  scientists  will  be  generous  and  not 
hold  the  lack  of  "president"  against  him. 


RULES  THAT  ONLY  WORK  ONE  WAY. 

FOR  MAKING  RULES  work  just  one  way  Professor  Burgess, 
Dean  of  Columbia,  is  certainly  a  magician.  He  is  far  more 
subtle  than  Professor  Munsterberg,  who  openly  asserts  that 
it  is  a  blessing  to  the  world  that  the  Kaiser  and  "His"  military 
assassins  should  slaughter  as  many  millions  of  "His  subjects"  and  of 
the  subjects  of  "His  dear  cousins"  as  they  could  possibly  reach,  and 
that  by  doing  so  "for  every  boy  who  dies  a  score  of  men  and  women 
in  the  next  generation  will  find  the  means  of  health  and  happiness." 
And,  in  fact,  the  learned  professor  unblushingly  proclaims  that  a 
state  of  peace  carries  in  its  wings  "a  low  level  of  hygiene  and  sci- 
ence, poor  labor  legislation,  does  not  protect  women  and  children, 
has  a  high  criminal  record,  indulges  in  alcohol,  is  scourged  with, 
well,  all  kinds  of  diseases,  etc.."  to  the  extent  of  a  book  full,  without 
giving  an  intelligent  reason  why  or  wherefrom  all  the  blessings  that 
follow  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  young  men,  and  the  poverty  and 
degredation  of  as  many  women,  can  come  from.  But,  as  Collier's 
Weekly  offered  a  good  solution — or  rather  remedy — for  his  disease, 
there  is  no  use  in  pursuing  the  subject  farther.  With  Professor 
Burgess  it  is  different,  however. 

He  claims  to  be  an  "Anglo-American  of  the  most  pronounced 
type."  He  also  insists  that  we  must  not  speak  with  prejudice,  etc. 
Then  he  tells  of  his  education  in  Germany,  and,  though  it  is  a  long 
time  ago,  it  certainly  shows  its  effect.  It  has  rendered  him  no  more 
of  an  American  than  if  he  were  born  on  the  moon.  For,  after  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  peoples  and  history  of  Europe,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  (without  prejudice)  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  minion 
are  the  only  people  fit  to  rule  Europe — and  indeed  we  are  to  hold 
praise  services  within  ourselves  that  it  is  so.   For  they  are,  with  that 
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single  exception,  a  queer  lot.  In  fact,  he  insists  (without  prejudice) 
that  the  Latin  civilization  is  in  decay.  And  he  threatens  us  with 
the  Cossack's  knout  and  the  clanking  of  Siberian  chains  and  gives 
us  more  ancient  and  modern  history. 

But  not  one  convincing  line  that  would  prove  to  the  most 
gullible  why  his  favorite  "ruler"  should  turn  millions  of  scientific 
butchers — drunk  with  the  lust  of  conquest — loose  on  the  unoffend- 
ing Belgian  people  and  slaughter  them  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts, 
simply  because  they  asked  "Him"  to  keep  "His"  sacred  treaty  with 
them.  Indeed,  the  professor,  in  his  eagerness  to  whitewash  this 
colossal  slaughterer,  shamelessly  ignores  "that  scrap  of  paper"  that 
stood  between  the  bravest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
most  horrible  doom  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

Strangely  enough,  the  most  highly  cultured  Belgians  in  this 
country  profess  themselves  in  far  less  fear  of  the  Cossack's  knout  or 
Siberian  chains  than  they  do  of  the  Kaiser's  rule.  And,  indeed,  from 
the  display  of  hydrophobia  with  which  he  is  exterminating  them 
they  show  their  good  judgment.  If  "He"  and  "His"  satellites  could 
only  be  given  the  Pasteur  Cure  humanity  could  then  be  sure  of  its 
real  worth. 

With  all  the  infamously  manufactured  falsehoods  about  the 


"decaying  Latin  civilization,"  the  Latins  are  giving  the  supreme 
egotist  of  the  world  a  pretty  good  fight,  despite  his  highly  advertised 
"culture." 

That  "culture"  reminds  us  of  a  pie  we  were  forbidden  to  eat 
when  we  were  little.  It  was  temptingly  displayed  in  a  baker's  win- 
dow; it  had  the  most  delicious  alleged  whipped  cream  all  over  it. 
One  day  three  or  four  little  ones  forgot  the  injunction  of  the  elders 
and  purchased  the  pie.  We  made  our  way  to  a  favorite  corner  of  the 
attic,  divided  the  pie  and  eagerly  bit  into  it — we  more  eagerly  ex- 
pelled it;  it  was  rotten  to  the  core.   We  never  wanted  pie  since. 

In  clouding  the  issue  and  trying  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
true  cause  of  the  murderous  monarch's  gluttony  for  universal  power. 
Professor  Sloane  of  Columbia  offers  us  a  pie  with  more  ptomaine 
than  any  of  the  other  apologists  of  slaughter.  If  the  "War  Lord" 
faced  up  "the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man,"  or  the  British  lion,  and 
led  his  men  in  the  fight,  all  would  await  the  result  in  patience,  know- 
ing he  had  a  fair  match.  But  when  a  cowardly  invader,  who  hides 
in  security,  frantically  demands  the  starvation  and  eventual 
slaughter  of  little  children,  of  old  men  and  women,  we  believe  and 
hope  that  there  is  a  Hades  filled  with  iron  crosses,  red  hot  and  all 
ready  for  "His  Royal  Majesty's"  immediate  roasting. 
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The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  has  assumed  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  the  magnificent  structure 
which  California  has  built  for  her  representation  in 
the  great  national  celebration  held  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  beautiful  building,  facing  the  Golden  Gate 
on  the  north,  the  Yacht  Harbor  on  the  east,  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace  on  the  south  and  the  Oregon  pavilion 
on  the  west,  is  in  mission  style  and  covers  some  six 
acres  of  ground,  being  two  stories  in  height,  with 
a  roof  garden.  It  therefore  becomes  an  undertaking 
of  some  magnitude  to  furnish  it. 

The  building  was  formally  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 21st. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  consists  of  a 
member  from  each  of  the  fifty-eight  county  boards. 
The  friending  and  protection  of  women  and  children 
who  come  unattended  to  the  Exposition  is  a  duty 
which  appeals  to  all  womankind,  for  which  women 
are  exceptionally  well  fitted,  and  which  they  have 
cheerfully  assumed. 

For  the  reception  room  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  has 
lent  for  the  walls  five  of  her  famous  collection  of 
tapestries  and  is  donating  the  rugs.  The  furniture 
is  being  made  by  a  local  firm  and  v/ill  represent  ap- 
proximately an  outlay  of  $5,000.  This  room  has 
seating  capacity  for  1  40  people. 

The  furnishings  of  the  Woman's  Board  room, 
which  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  central 
division  of  this  building,  will  be  done  by  a  New 
York  firm  and  will  be  an  exhibit,  which  naturally 


means  no  expense  to  the  Woman's  Board.  Four 
minor  rooms  at  the  corners  form  the  telephone,  cloak 
rooms  and  a  small  kitchen  for  preparation  of  refresh- 
ment. The  main  tower  above  divides  into  four 
minor  towers  surmounted  by  four  octagonal  towers, 
containing  in  all  thirty-two  mission  bells.  Centrally 
located  in  the  south  side,  which  is  the  main  facade 
of  the  tower,  is  a  niche  containing  the  statue  of  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  father  of  California.  The  outlook  to  the 
south  from  these  rooms  is  across  the  patio,  a  place  of 
concentrated  t^alifornia  beauties,  flowers,  trees,  foun- 
tains and  sculptures  of  the  rarest,  and  encircling  them 
the  splendid  cypress  hedge  that  dates  back  to  early 
California  days  and  which  every  visitor  to  the  old 
Harbor  View  baths  will  recognize  with  the  joy  that 
goes  with  meeting  an  old  friend. 

The  foyer  will  have  an  Italian  marble  fountain 
of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  expected  the  Outdoor  Art 
League  of  the  California  Club,  which  owns  some 
interesting  Travertine  marble,  will  have  seats  made 
of  it  for  use  here  during  the  Exposition. 

The  tea  room  is  likely  to  be  of  utmost  interest 
to  women  throughout  the  State,  for  it  is  here  they 
will  welcome  their  own  friends  to  whom  they  have 
extended  the  club  privileges  their  membership  confers 
the  right  to  do,  where  they  will  rest  and  lounge  and 
refresh  themselves.  The  room'  is  to  be  most  beauti- 
fully decorated  by  Miss  Florence  Lundborg,  one  of 
California's  most  famous  painters.  The  engagement 
of  Miss  Lundborg  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Mrs. 
Hearst. 

For  the  rest  room  the  foundation  for  the  furnish- 
ing is  the  work  of  the  State  Technical  School  at  San 
Luis  Obispo.  These  pieces  will  form  an  exhibit, 
and  everything  necessary  to  supplement  this  display 
in  order  to  make  the  rooms  complete,  comfortable 


and  beautiful  will  be  ordered  by  the  Furnishing 
Committee. 

These  are  the  rooms  concerned  wholly  with 
women  guests  to  the  Exposition,  but  in  addition  to 
these  the  great  banquet  rooms,  the  dining  rooms, 
kitchens  and  every  device  and  equipment  needful 
to  make  the  California  host  building  a  model  in 
every  way  has  been  arranged  for  and  will  be  in- 
stalled. Included  in  the  lighting  scheme  for  the  ban- 
quet room  is  the  masking  of  the  lights  with  shawls 
or  scarves  of  silk  loomed  for  the  purpose.  Different 
native  woods  are  utilized  in  different  rooms.  The 
mission  fashion  of  haphazard  appropriation  and 
utilization  of  the  best  in  everything  is  in  evidence 
everywhere,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  supremely 
satisfactory. 

The  Counties  Exhibits,  which  will  be  placed  in 
this  building,  are  to  be  non-competitive  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  specimens  of  each  product  from  every 
locality  where  it  is  made  a  specialty  will  be  grouped 
together,  so  that  the  guest  contemplating  a  Califor- 
nia home  may  have  every  aid  the  State  can  furnish 
in  making  a  selection  of  the  right  neighborhood. 

All  that  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and  will 
be  done  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  three  truly  great  women  who  have 
given  their  time,  their  energy,  their  money.  Among 
the  few  individuals  that  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
shall  be  but  a  beautiful  memory  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  and  Mrs.  Lovell 
White  will  loom  large. 

Already  they  have  taken  the  initial  steps  for 
preservation  of  much  material  which  is  so  beautiful, 
artistic  and  valuable  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
share  the  destruction  which  awaits  the  Exposition 
structures. 
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"Service"  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  Oak- 
land New  Century  Club,  and  "Sunshine  Corner,  ' 
the  club's  home,  is  the  center  of  disinterested  servics ; 
not  for  the  enterprising  alone,  nor  yet  for  the  poor, 
but  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  field  of  labor  lies  in  a  district  lined  with 
small,  unattractive,  crowded  dwellings,  where 
twenty-one  nationalities  contribute  to  the  population. 
It  is  the  district  south  of  Seventh  Street  near  Oak- 
land Point,  remote  from  parks,  playgrounds  and 
churches,  but  where  saloons  abound. 

The  effort  "to  abolish  ignorance  by  knowledge; 
to  eradicate  vice  by  virtue;  to  displace  disease  by 
health;  to  dispel  darkness  by  light,"  which  was 
begun  fourteen  years  ago  this  month,  has  been 
valiantly  carried  on  by  a  noble  band  of  women, 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Watt  ever  the  leading  spirit.  She, 
probably  more  than  anyone  else,  has  unselfishly  and 
unsparingly  given  of  her  time,  her  energies  and  her 
substance.  These  women  believing  that  it  is  better 
to  make  a  good  citizen  than  to  reform  a  bad  one. 
have  worked  unceasingly  to  keep  the  children  in 
healthful  surroundmgs  and  busy  with  mteresting 
employment.  Mrs.  Watt,  in  one  of  her  earlier  re- 
ports, said:  "We  realize  that  deeper  meaning  of 
philanthropy  which  signifies  not  charity,  or  the  giv- 
ing of  alms,  but  love  of  humanity.  Our  work  is 
largely  for  the  child,  for  we  have  come  to  know  that 
'to  cure,  is  the  voice  of  the  past;  to  prevent,  the 
divine  whisper  of  the  future.' 

The  world  has  only  just  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  health  has  much  to  do  with  preparing  boys 
and  girls  properly  for  life;  that  healthy  bodies  house 
healthy  minds,  and  that  people  who  would  help 
the  young  must  teach  them  the  proper  respect  for 
the  body  and  the  way  to  care  for  it. 

The  activities  of  the  Oakland  New  Century  Club 
were  designed  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  vir- 
tues which  the  community  most  needs — industry, 
perseverance,  patience,  dexterity,  economy,  cleanli- 
ness and  thrift.  Classes  in  domestic  science  were 
maintained  for  ten  years,  until  the  public  schools 
installed  such  work.  In  fact,  it  was  largely  through 
the  example  of  this  club  and  the  demonstration  't 
made  to  the  Oakland  Board  of  Education,  that 
cooking,  sewing  and  manual  trammg  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Oakland  public  schools. 

The  "Sunshine  Corner"  free  classes  in  sewing 
will  be  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  be- 
cause of  the  great  desire  for  sewing  among  the  young 
girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sewing  hour  is 
always  a  pretty  scene.  The  room  is  bright  with 
growing  plants,  there  is  a  piano,  a  few  good  pictures 
and  an  open  fireplace  of  generous  proportions  that 
radiates  warmth  and  a  cheery  welcome.  There  is 
now  a  higher  standard  of  neatness  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; many  a  room  has  initiated  the  refined  sim- 
plicity of  the  Oakland  New  Century  Club  rooms. 
The  course  in  sewing  is  thorough;  the  girls  go  from 
grade  to  grade  until  the  goal — the  garment  class — 
is  reached.  Wlien  the  sewers  have  served  their 
time,  they  are  given  a  diploma,  which  will  pro- 
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cure  any  girl  a  good  position  in  any  of  the  first- 
class  stores  of  Oakland.  No  other  recommenda- 
tion is  needed.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  young  girls — volunteer  teachers — who  have 
assisted  in  these  sewing  classes.  These  girls,  fro.Ti 
the  so-called  "leisure  class,"  have  always  been  most 
faithful  in  attendance,  never  allowing  any  engage- 
ment to  interfere  with  their  self-imposed  task. 

"Give  me  the  child,  and  the  State  shall  have 
the  man."  In  the  crowded  districts  of  any  city 
it  is  a  blessed  work  to  gather  the  little  ones  into 
the  kindergarten  and  teach  them  the  first  steps  in 
a  noble,  useful  life.  This  is  what  the  Oakland  New 
Century  Club  has  been  doing  since  its  organization, 
and  even  before,  for  to  a  free  kindergarten,  estab- 
lished in  this  district  in  1 888,  and  supported  en- 


girls  and  boys  whose  games  and  diversions  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Occasionally  the  older  clubs 
have  dances  or  "feeds,"  to  which  they  invite  their 
friends. 

The  resident  "house  mother"  at  any  and  all  hours 
of  the  day  attends  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the 
children  who  do  not  belong  to  any  club;  answers 
innumerable  questions;  arbitrates  and  settles  disputes; 
and  quells  incipient  riots  among  the  five  year-olds. 

There  is  a  feature  of  "Sunshine  Corner"  which  is 
without  doubt  the  most  unique  of  all  its  enterprises, 
and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  mothers'  meet- 
ings one  afternoon  a  week.  Through  a  friendly  cup 
of  tea  the  women  of  the  New  Century  Club  are 
permitted  to  come  into  closer  personal  relations  with 
the  limited,  toilsome  lives  of  the  mothers  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  feature  referred  to  is  the  sal- 
vage bureau  where  clothing  is  sold  to  the  poor  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  paupers.    It  has  been 
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tirely  by  private  funds,  the  Oakland  New  Century 
Club  owes  its  birth.  When  one  realizes  that  in 
the  West  Oakland  Kindergarten  many  children  are 
under  the  public  school  age,  yes,  some  even  as  young 
as  three  years,  whose  mothers  go  out  to  work,  and 
who,  otherwise,  would  be  on  the  street,  one  can 
make  some  sort  of  a  guess  at  the  need  of  a  kinder- 
garten in  this  neighborhood.  The  classes  are  al- 
ways large,  but  the  able  kindergartner  and  her 
efficient  assistant  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  home 
life  of  every  child,  manage  to  make  the  little  ones 
happy,  and  know  how  to  handle  and  direct  each  in- 
dividual case. 

Gymnasium  work  is  carried  on  three  nights  in 
the  week,  and  one  afternoon,  by  boys'  clubs  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  young  man  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  on  two  evenings  the  gym- 
nasium is  given  over  to  girls'  clubs  who  work  under 
an  instructor  from  one  of  the  public  playgrounds. 
The  afternoons  are  all  taken  with  clubs  of  smaller 


found  that  mothers  with  large  families  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  cheap  clothing,  and  it 
is  well  to  say  right  here  that  the  club  could  use 
large  quantities  of  men's,  women's  and  children  s 
clothing.  There  is  an  unusually  large  demand  just 
now  for  children's  underwear,  shoes  for  small  chT 
dren  and  flannels  for  infants.  The  reason  for  not 
giving  these  garments  outright  is,  it  takes  away  from 
the  self-respect  of  any  person  to  teach  that  person 
to  depend  upon  charity  for  the  necessities  of  lif^^; 
it  weakens  instead  of  strengthens;  it  is  debasing  in- 
stead of  uplifting.  If  the  poor  are  to  be  made  good 
citizens  they  must  be  helped  to  help  themselves,  and 
that  is  what  the  clothing  bureau  is  doing  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  aims  of  the  Oakland  New  Century  Club 
as  set  forth  in  its  by-laws  are:  "To  establish  and 
maintain  schools  of  domestic  science,  including  cook- 
ing and  sewing  schools;  to  promote  the  establish- 
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"No  one  can  so  inspire  a  man  to  noble  purposes 
as  a  noble  woman,  and  no  one  so  thoroughly  de- 
grade a  man  as  a  wife  of  unworthy  tendencies." 

There  have  been  thinking  men  of  all  ages  who 
have  appreciated  and  done  honor  to  the  ability 
of  woman  in  working  out  the  complexities  of  life. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  kept  woman  from 
sinking  into  the  despair  of  servitude  and  losing  her 
identity  as  the  helpmate  of  man. 

But  the  popular  ideal  of  woman,  held  by  the 
masses  of  men,  has  been  low.  This  has  been  her 
handicap  in  the  development  of  her  splendid  innate 
possibilities. 

In  the  past  any  woman  who  advanced  ideas  of 
anything  outside  the  routine  work  of  her  home, 
or  who  really  manifested  particular  intelligence  in 
accomplishmg  the  work  of  her  home,  such  a  woman 
was  classed  as  "mannish,"  or  dubbed  a  "suffra- 
gette," and  caricatured  in  awful  "bloomers."  The 
moment  she  showed  any  signs  of  possessing  real 
brams,  by  offering  in  a  wee  voice  scarcely  to  be 
heard  above  a  whisper,  any  suggestion  regarding 
her  husband's  business  or  his  financial  affairs,  she 
was  promptly  squelched  and  almost  withered  into 
nonentity,  by  being  told  that  male  attire  was  worn 
only  by  the  "head  of  the  house." 

I  once  heard  Max  O'Rell,  in  his  inimitable  way, 
deliver  a  choice  lecture  on  Americans.  With  his 
rare  wit  he  paid  particular  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can woman.  By  way  of  contrast  he  spoke  of  the 
French  ideal,  the  petite,  timid,  helpless  little  crea- 
ture with  mental  efforts  limited  to  fashion  and  gos- 
sip. In  the  presence  of  her  lord,  whose  place  in 
society  is  so  far  above  her,  she  is  a  hero  wor- 
shiper, which  is  so  satisfying  to  the  vanity  of  man. 
It  makes  him  swell  up  with  conscious  pride  as  he 
gallantly  bends  to  listen  to  the  pretty  talk  of  his 
wife,  sister  or  sweetheart.  Were  she  to  exhibit 
any  particular  mental  ability,  man's  position  would 
be  rivaled,  and  he  would  rise  up  in  conceited 
wrath  and  issue  an  edict  for  retrenchment. 

I  quote  also  the  following  from  a  story  of  a 
young  man's  ideal  of  womanhood,  now  running 
in  a  popular  magazine.  As  he  went  to  his  office, 
he  carried  away  with  him  the  picture  of  a  girl 
who  lay  indolently  upon  a  couch,  whose  dress 
breathed  perfume,  and  whose  soft,  white  hands 
seemed  made  for  nothing  but  kisses — a  picture  which 
satisfied  his  ideals  of  wifehood  and  womanhood — a 
dear,  frail,  unsubstantial  creature,  who  was  never 
by  any  chance  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  which 
would  detract  from  her  physical  assets,  and  whose 
mental  activities  were  to  be  strictly  relegated  to 
the  pretty,  pleasant  little  round,  which  would  fit 
her  to  be  a  means  of  relaxation  and  repose  for  her 
hard-working  master. 

He  went  away,  and  thought  that  he  left  that 
behind  him.  What  he  really  left  was  a  human 
being  in  whom  half-conscious  resentment  and  scorn 
of  the  masculine  had  begun  to  grow. 

With  such  ideals  held  by  the  masses  of  men  iS 
it  any  wonder  that  women  have  turned  their  energies 
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to  deceit,  frivolity  and  intrigue,  and  have  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  unstable  and  untrustworthy? 
May  not  this  condition  have  aggravated  the  tran- 
quility of  domestic  life  and  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  unrest  that  has  culminated  in 
scandal  and  divorce? 

The  real  souls  of  these  women  have  at  times 
beaten  against  the  iron  bars  that  kept  them  from 
their  heritage.  They  have  fallen  back  limp  and 
wounded  to  the  heart  many  times.  But  at  last, 
after  bearing  the  scorn,  contempt  and  insult  of  men 
because  they  were  misunderstood  and  their  powers 
underrated,  after  falling  by  the  way  many  times, 
sick,  faint,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  they  have, 
after  75  years  of  bitter,  heroic  struggle,  arrived  .-.t 
the  goal — not  ahead  of  man,  nor  behind  him,  nor 
yet  at  his  feet,  but  at  his  side,  where  the  Al- 
mighty originally  placed  woman,  resplendent  in  the 
glory  of  her  own  distinct  personality. 

Woman's  emancipation  begins  with  the  ballot, 
but  does  not  end  there.  Simply  to  allow  woman 
to  stamp  a  ballot  does  not  mean  much,  if  that  is 
all  the  act  implies.  Her  emancipation  means  in- 
finitely more.  The  act  of  using  the  ballot  gives 
her  the  recognition  of  having  the  power  and  the 
ability  to  think,  and  when  she  has  been  given 
sufficient  time  to  develop  her  hitherto  unused  pow- 
ers she  will  become  the  equal  of  man  in  every 
way,  and  together,  with  the  combined  forces  of 
their  mentality,  they  shall  go  forth  to  bless  the 
world. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest  age 
the  world  has  ever  known,  ushered  in  by  the  su- 
premacy of  mind. 

History  shows  us  that  where  the  powers  of 
women  have  been  recognized  they  have  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  men.  It  was  Isabella,  with 
her  woman's  intuition  and  splendid  faith,  that  put 
America  into  the  hands  of  her  husband. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Justinian,  the 
mighty  law  giver  of  civilization,  but  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  woman  who,  by 
her  keen,  clear-cut  intellect,  contributed  to  his  fame. 
The  name  of  Justinian  has  been  immortalized,  but 
the  name  of  Theodora,  his  co-partner,  has  well  nigh 
been  lost  to  history,  and  yet  he  himself  said  that 
his  wisest  and  best  laws  were  the  results  of  her 
suggestions. 

Hugo  Grotius  was  the  greatest  jurist  Holland 
ever  produced.  Looking  out  from  the  1  7th  cen- 
tury like  a  seer,  he  showed  the  need  of  making 
war  less  frequent  and  less  barbarous;  of  preventing 
unnecessary  hardships  to  non-combatants.  His 
famous  treatise,  "Rights  of  War  and  Peace,"  antici- 
pated by  centuries  the  humane  policy  which  mod- 
erates the  rigors  of  modern  warfare.  I  was  unable 
to  find  the  given  name  of  his  wife.  History,  in 
recording  her  husband's  brilliant  deeds,  almost  for- 
got her,  but  this  is  what  she  did:  During  Holland's 


struggle  for  freedom  Grotius  was  imprisoned  in  a 
castle.  In  order  that  he  might  continue  his  studies 
in  law  and  philosophy  his  friends  secured  for  him 
the  privilege  of  receiving  books.  A  large  chest  was 
sent  to  him  from  time  to  time.  The  sight  of  it  be- 
came so  familiar  to  prison  authorities  that  they  ceased 
to  examine  its  contents.  Madam  Grotius  noted 
this,  and  with  shrewd  alertness,  she  set  about  to 
effect  her  husband's  escape. 

One  day  when  she  visited  him  she  bade  him 
squeeze  into  the  chest  and  see  how  long  he  could 
stand  it  with  the  lid  closed.  She  found  that  he 
could  lie  for  two  hours  without  making  a  noise. 
Madam  Grotius  confided  her  secret  to  her  bright 
servant  maid,  and  together  they  planned  his  escape. 
Before  the  cell  bed  hung  a  curtain,  without  which 
the  escape  could  not  have  been  effected.  They 
waited  a  year  before  the  time  seemed  right  for  the 
strategy.  One  day  Madam  Grotius  was  admitted 
as  usual.  "The  chest  of  books,"  she  said,  "will 
be  ready  to  be  returned  in  an  hour."  Breathlessly 
Grotius  donned  his  wife's  clothing,  leaving  his  own 
on  a  chair  in  plain  sight.  Into  the  chest  he  stepped, 
and  down  went  the  lid.  Then  softly  she  went  to 
his  bed  and  climbed  in,  carefully  drawing  the 
curtain. 

When  the  soldiers  came  in  for  the  chest  they 
saw  his  clothes  on  a  chair,  and  supposed  he  was 
still  in  bed.  When  they  lifted  the  chest  one  of 
them  jestingly  remarked  he  guessed  the  prisoner 
himself  must  be  inside.  The  wife,  with  quick  wit, 
imitating  her  husband's  voice  said,  "Not  the  pris- 
oner, but  his  books." 

The  escape  of  Grotius  was  successful,  and  after 
holding  his  wife  for  a  time  they  released  her  in 
recognition  of  her  wisdom  and  heroism. 

This  was  her  contribution  to  her  husband's  suc- 
cess. 

Men  have  cried,  "Forward,  march!"  and,  flying 
into  the  face  of  the  enemy,  have  cried,  "Charge* 
charge!  "  but  women  have  scraped  the  lint,  and 
wound  the  bandages,  and  administered  the  cordials; 
women  have  maintained  sanitation  among  the 
wounded,  and  prevented  the  scourge  of  pestilence 
and  disease.  It  has  been  their  contribution  to 
men's  success. 

How  fittingly  and  how  justly  have  the  names 
of  George  and  Martha  gone  down  into  history 
eternally  linked  together.  I  should  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  do  honor  to  the  historian,  if  I  but  knew 
his  name,  who  established  the  precedent. 

Washington,  who  stands  foremost  among  pa- 
triots of  the  world,  he  who  broke  the  chain  that 
held  America  in  foreign  vassalage,  wore  for  40  yeais 
a  chain  about  his  neck,  attached  to  which  was  a 
miniature  likeness  of  his  Martha,  the  woman  who 
had  inspired  him  to  be  and  do. 

In  his  hours  of  deepest  discouragement,  when 
failure  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  unjust  criticism 
stung  him  to  the  heart,  one  glance  at  her  serene 
face  gave  him  back  his  self-command  and  made 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  thought  of  half  the  civilized 
world  was  employed  in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  labor- 
atories men  were  studying  the  forces  of  nature;  were 
applying  them  to  uses  beneficial  to  mankind.  They 
were  teaching  in  the  schools;  they  were  organizmg 
effective  charities,  promoting  enterprises  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  planning  works  that  would  give 
to  labor  reward  for  its  toil.  1  hey  were  writmg 
books  and  composing  music.  And  the  world  was 
moving  slowly  yet  steadily  upward  under  the  im- 
petus of  these  endeavors. 

Now,  like  Gallic,  men  seem  to  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  They  think  and  speak  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  explosives;  of  sixteen  inch  guns,  dread- 
noughts, submarines  and  aeroplanes.  They  calcu- 
late the  number  of  human  beings  that  one  shell  can 
obliterate.  They  speculate  about  rearrangements  of 
the  map  of  Europe. 

What  has  caused  this  appallingly  sudden  reversal 
of  the  course  of  human  thought?  Why  are  cities 
bombarded  that  erstwhile  were  building?  For 
what  purpose  is  life  being  destroyed  instead  of  con- 
served? 

By  no  course  of  reasoning  can  anyone  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  good  and  useful  things  is  a 
benefit  to  mankind,  nor  even  an  advantage  to  those 
who  destroy  them.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  bar- 
barian Bismarck  avowed  his  purpose  to  "bleed 
France  white,"  but  no  benefit  could  by  this  means 
come  to  the  German  people,  as  none  had  come 
from  the  similar  attempt  of  a  few  years  before. 
France  had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  her  desolation 


as  strong  or  stronger  than  before,  but  that  blunder- 
ing savage  could  not  even  then  realize  that  to  an- 
nihilate the  industrial  and  economic  system  of  France 
was  only  to  remove  from  the  markets  of  the  world 
a  good  customer,  and  that  unless  he  murdered  all 
the  women  of  France,  still  there  would  be  a  France 
with  whom  he  and  his  successors  must  somehow 
manage  to  live  on  amicable  terms.  For  not  Ger- 
many, nor  England,  nor  Russia,  nor  France,  can, 
singly  or  combined,  do  the  world's  work,  nor  even 
successfully  administer  it.  The  task  is  too  great; 
the  united  effort  of  all  the  nations  alone  is  adequate 
for  such  achievement.  And  therein  lies  the  proof 
of  the  utter  futility  of  war. 

But  the  bands  of  murderers  now  ravaging  the 
plans  of  Europe  declare  their  object  to  be  the  pre- 
servation of  civilization,  and  that  their  supremacy 
is  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
That  has  been  the  plea  of  every  tyrant  and  of  every 
bully  since  the  world  began;  it  is  war's  apology  for 
the  atrocities  of  war.  Fourth  century  Romans  be- 
lieved that  the  invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians 
was  the  death  knell  of  civilization,  but  historians 
agree  that  civilization,  as  we  know  it,  began  about 
that  time.  France  and  civilization  were  synonymous 
terms  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  1815  all 
Europe  rejoiced  in  the  downfall  of  France.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  m 
the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  but  the  four 
million  black  slaves  of  1 860,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  of  1914  might  perhaps 
have  heretical  opinions  upon  that  subject. 


If  we  but  knew  what  the  future  of  civilization  is 
going  to  be,  we  might  have  some  clear  conceptions 
of  our  relation  to  it,  and  how  indispensable  to  it 
we  may  be,  but  this  is  what  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know.  A  chemist  knows  that  two  parts  of  hydro- 
gen and  one  part  of  oxygen  combine  to  produce  the 
fluid  we  call  water.  He  knows  because  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved.  But  he  cannot  possibly  know 
in  advance  the  result  of  a  combination,  made  for 
the  first  time,  of  these  two  gases  with  a  third.  No 
more  can  any  human  intelligence  foretell  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  the  infinity  of  social  forces 
that  constitute  the  activities  of  mankind. 

All  our  effort  to  project  our  thought  into  the 
future,  to  dominate  and  control  it,  is  as  futile  as  the 
attempt  of  a  dying  man  so  to  tie  up  his  estate  by 
will  that  his  heirs  can  never  deal  with  it.  "The 
world  belongs  to  those  who  come  the  last,"  and 
only  the  future  can,  as  the  future  must,  take  care  of 
itself. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  cannot  create 
wealth  by  destroying  property;  that  we  cannot  con- 
serve life  by  taking  it ;  that  we  can  build  houses  with 
nails  and  a  hammer  rather  better  than  with  dyna- 
mite. And  we  do  know  that  by  just  so  much  as 
we  destroy  the  things  that  make  men  better  and 
happierf  by  just  that  much  do  we  make  them  worse 
and  more  miserable. 

No  war  has  ever  accomplished  anything — ever 
can  accomplish  anything.  Every  gun  should  be 
spiked,  and  every  warrior  shut  up  in  a  jail  or  an 
asylum.  C.  H. 


DRY  FARMING— FOR  USE  AND 
BEAUTY 

Purpose:  To  raise  potatoes  on  vacant  lots  in 
San  Francisco  by  dry  farming  methods  and  to  plant 
around  the  margin  of  the  lot  drought  resisting  flow  • 
ers  such  as  marigolds,  nasturtiums,  hollyhocks,  pop- 
pies, petunias  or  sweet  peas.  This  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  our  city  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  gardener  a  crop  that  pays  him  for  his 
work.  A  business  man  of  San  Francisco  has  pledged 
the  necessary  money  to  establish  the  work. 

Terms :  The  materials  for  the  fence,  the  seed 
potatoes,  and  the  tools  will  be  furnished.  The  lots 
will  also  be  plowed.  The  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment will  furnish  street  sweepings  for  fertilizers.  I  he 
pupil  must  put  up  the  fence  himself  or  get  some 
one  to  do  it.  A  set  of  tools  will  consist  of  a  pick, 
a  spading  fork,  a  hoe  and  a  rake.  Six  gardeners  will 
have  one  set  of  tools.  That  gives  the  set  of  tools 
to  each  gardener  for  one  day  in  the  week.  A  dry 
farmer  may,  if  he  prefers,  furnish  his  own  equipment 
complete.  If  he  wishes  to  enter  the  potato  contest 
he  must  plant  the  same  kind  of  potatoes. 

Good  strong  tools  will  be  furnished.  These  tools 
are  the  permanent  property  of  the  clubs  and  must 
be  properly  taken  care  of.  Tools  that  are  lost  or 
broken  must  be  replaced.  A  market  will  be  found 
for  the  crops.  If  any  dry  farmer  wishes  to  give  his 
crop  to  his  parents  he  may  do  so. 

All  the  dry  farmers  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
their  seed  potatoes  out  of  their  crops.  If  any  dry 
farmer  wishes  to  take  a  part  of  his  lot  for  other 
vegetables  he  may  do  so,  but  he  must  furnish  his 
own  seed.    All  the  tap  rooted  vegetables  such  as 


turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  beets  and  kohl 
rabi  can  be  raised  by  dry  farming  methods.  The 
leaf  vegetables  that  are  not  sensitive  to  cold,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  swiss  chard  can  be  estab- 
lished early  and  be  ready  for  the  market  by  the 
time  the  winter  rains  cease.  Garden  peas,  horse 
beans  and  onions  planted  before  Christmas  make 
very  good  crops. 

In  order  to  develop  scientific  and  skillful  methods 
of  cultivation  we  will  have  a  potato  contest  next 
August  when  the  potato  crops  are  ready  for  the 
market.  The  contest  will  probably  be  held  on  the 
Exposition  grounds.  Prizes  will  be  awarded.  The 
potatoes  will  be  judged  by  a  score  card.  The  quality 
of  the  potatoes  and  the  yield  will  be  the  important 
factors.  Full  details  will  be  given  in  regard  to  the 
contest  later  on. 

The  University  of  California  offers  a  correspond- 
ence course  on  potato  culture.  We  hope  that  many 
of  the  club  members  will  take  up  this  correspondence 
course. 

The  "Man  With  the  Hoe,"  which  brought 
fame  to  Millet  and  literary  credit  to  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  by  inspiring  his  well-known  poem,  hangs  in  the 
gallery  at  New  Placo,  the  Burlingame  home  of  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker. 

Everywoman  charges  more  for  its  advertising 
space  than  any  magazine  published  in  the  West,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  is  the  cheapest  because  it  secures 
direct  and  immediate  results. 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  boys'  clubs  and  girls' 
clubs;  to  establish  and  maintain  free  libraries  and 
reading  rooms;  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  kindergarten  schools,  vacation 
schools,  public  playgrounds  and  public  parks;  io 
promote  in  any  and  all  ways  the  proper  care,  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  self-sustaining  and  intelligent,  use- 
ful members  of  society." 

Some  of  these  things  the  club  has  already 
achieved;  many  of  them  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development.  The  work  with  young  will  go  on 
while  there  is  a  child  to  work  for,  believing  that 
there  is  little  in  heredity  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  training  and  example.  To  this  end  the  home 
life  becomes  the  most  important  of  all  influences. 
Those  who  have  given  their  time  and  means  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity  are  led  to  this  one  con- 
clusion: The  home  life  of  those  who  would  be 
helped  must  be  reached.  And  what  nobler  thing 
can  be  said  of  any  age,  or  any  people,  than  may 
be  said  of  the  men  and  women  of  today:  "They 
helped  others  to  help  themselves?" 

Everywoman  has  secured  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  writers  whose  contributions  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  during  1915. 
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RUDOLPH  GANZ 

The  recitals  of  this  virtuoso  have  stirred  up  a 
musical  excitement  in  our  city,  and  with  good 
cause,  for  few  more  thorough  and  solid  musicians 
have  played  to  us.  Among  the  pianists  of  the 
present  day,  who  enjoy  a  widespread  reputation, 
the  name  of  Rudolph  Ganz,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  ranks  among  the  first. 

I  know  of  no  pianist  from  whom  a  student  of 
music,  seeking  instruction  besides  pleasure  at  a  re- 
cital, can  derive  more  benefit  than  from  hearing 
this  distinguished  artist,  while  there  are  pianists — 
although  great — who  have  the  opposite  effect  on 
the  young  student.  I  am  thinking  of  de  Pach- 
mann,  of  whom  Dreyschock  used  to  say:  "Go 
and  listen  to  Pachmann,  but  don't  play  like  him 
and  never  try  to  imitate  him.  "  Of  Ganz  I  would 
say:  "Listen  well  to  his  playing  and  then  play  like 
him — if  you  can." 

How  does  Ganz  play?  I  would  say  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  perfect  in- 
terpreter, i.  e.,  unequaled  manual  skill,  subtle  in- 
tellect and  exhaustive  study.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  sound  in  respect  of  rhythm.  He  is  not  senn- 
mental,  and  the  conceptions  to  which  he  gives  shape 
at  the  piano  are  always  stirring  and  impressive. 
His  contrasts  are  strong,  he  imparts  vivid  coloring, 
filling  out  the  faintest  outline,  which  he  demon- 
strated so  beautifully  in  the  smaller  compositions 
he  played,  as  young  Korngold's  Elves'  Dance,  the 
numbers  by  Blanchet,  and  last  but  not  least,  his 
own  compositions,  the  latter  impressing  the  audi- 
ence so  much  as  to  call  for  several  encores.  He 
disdains  ritenuto;  no  acnemic  morendi  or  overhasted 
accelerandi  are  heard.  He  always  plays  correctly, 
sometimes  painfully  so.  The  trying  passages  in  the 
Chopin  Sonata  and  the  two  Liszt  numbers,  espe- 
cially the  last  number  at  the  second  recital,  "After 
a  Reading  of  Dante,"  of  which  no  pianist  nor  ama- 
teur need  be  reminded,  were  played  with  aston- 
ishing ease  that  lost  all  sense  of  difficulty.  The 
Chaconne  by  Bach,  in  the  Busoni  transcription,  was 
a  transcendent  exhibition  of  grand  chord  playing. 
I  never  heard  Busoni  play  this  gigantic  work  any 
better.  We  had  a  treat  when  Mr.  Ganz  played 
us  the  lovely  D  Major  Sonata  of  Haydn.  If  only 
more  artists  would  sing  to  us  those  joyous  pure 
strains  of  "old  Papa  Haydn."  The  Beethoven 
Sonata  Appasionata  sounded  more  like  "gigantea  " 
than  "appasionata"  in  the  Ganz  rendition. 

I  am  sure  all  will  join  me  in  wishing  for  us  "ein 
baldiges  Wiedersehn." 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS 

The  sixth  Philahmonic  concert  took  place  on  No- 
vember 5,  and  an  excellent  programme  was  again 
arranged  by  Conductor  Perlet,  and  well  executed. 
The  ladies  of  the  New  Era  League  are  to  be  com- 
plimented on  having  made  it  possible  to  give  so 
much  pleasure  to  thousands  of  people,  who  pack 
the  house  at  each  concert  to  overflowing.  Tlie 
management  is  above  criticism.     A  manager  is 


justified  in  looking  at  his  business  very  much  as  a 
merchant  does  his  more  prosaic  occupation.  The 
question  is,  what  do  the  people  want  and  how  to 
supply  the  want?  Judging  from  the  attendance, 
which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  is  sure 
they  are  delivering  the  "right  kind  of  goods."  San 
Franciscans  have  joyously  responded  to  the  call  for 
support  of  a  People's  Orchestra  from  which  they 
derive  so  much  pleasure,  and  which  acts  at  the 
same  time  as  an  instruction  and  education  for  man, 
woman  and  child.  The  extremely  low  admission 
charged  (25  and  50  cents)  places  these  concerts 
in  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Perlet  has  made  arrangements  to  develop 
considerably  the  scope  and  activities  of  the  orchestra, 
and  everybody  who  has  not  yet  responded  to  a 
subscription  should  do  so  at  once  or  attend  one 


J.  G.  JACOBSON 


of  the  concerts,  when  he  will  open  his  pocketbook. 

The  last  concert  was  exclusively  Norse  music. 
A  grand  chorus  of  Scandinavian  singers  enthused 
the  throng  so  as  to  solicit  repeated  encores. 

CONCERT  MATINEE  AT  THE  GER- 
MAN HOUSE 

To  Madam  Tromboni  thanks  are  due  for  two 
concerts  she  arranged  last  month  for  worthy  pur- 
poses and  securing  such  good  talent  to  participate. 
The  first  concert  was  given  in  Mill  Valley,  No- 
vember 1 4,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Outdoor  Ai  t 
Club,  and  the  more  important  one  at  the  German 
House  Auditorium  on  November  22.  The  funds 
were  turned  over  to  the  German  Relief  Society. 

The  following  artists  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  afternoon:  Mrs.  Morsehead,  Miss  Postel, 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Miss  Lawrie  and  the  Messrs.  A. 
Conradi,  H.  Riley,  G.  Kruger,  G.  Ormay,  F. 
Stark  and  orchestra,  and  H.  Huber.  Madam 
Tromboni  sang  two  little  songs  in  Austrian  dialect, 
most  impressively,  the  bitter  truth  of  the  words  of 
the  second  song  bringing  vividly  before  our  eyes 
the  terrible  conflict  now  raging  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  running  red  with  the  blood  of  our  broth- 


ers, who  innocently  have  been  led  to  the  slaughter. 
Many  an  eye  was  moistened  with  tears  when 
Madam  Tromboni  sang,  and  the  thoughts  pictured 
the  heart-rending  scenes  as  parents  and  wives  re- 
ceived their  mutilated  sons  and  husbands,  or  heard 
of  the  cruel  death  of  their  beloved  on  the  battle- 
field. Shall  they,  who  are  guilty  of  this  cruel  am- 
bition and  lust  of  conquest,  and  who  brought  on 
this  uncalled  for  suffering  and  misery,  have  no  ac- 
count to  render  for  the  bloodshed?  How  many 
hearts  are  broken,  hopes  crushed  and  homes  made 
desolate,  not  mentioning  the  loss  to  the  world  in 

science,  literature  and  art? 

^     ^  V 

EVANS  WILLIAMS 

Among  the  male  singers  there  are  not  many 
who  occupy  a  more  respectful  position  than  the 
artist  whose  name  heads  this  notice.  On  account 
of  a  severe  cold,  Mr.  Williams'  beautiful  tenor 
voice  was  heard  to  some  disadvantage,  but  never- 
theless one  could  easily  detect  that  there  is  a  study 
and  finish  in  his  art  which  transcends  that  of  the 
average  concert  singer.  He  seems  to  be  paramount 
by  the  intelligence  with  which  he  interprets  the 
meaning  of  the  music.  He  says  this  musical  elo- 
cution is  something  rare,  but  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  offset  defects  of  other  kinds.  Let  us  hope 
that  at  his  next  appearance  Mr.  Williams  will  be 
able  to  display  his  powers  to  the  fullest  extent. 

SHORT  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
John  McCormack  will  be  with  us  next  month 

and  will  be  heard  in  recital.     His  accompanist 

will  be  Edwin  Scheider. 

Eugene  d'Avigneau  has  opened  a  studio  in  the 

Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  where  he  coaches  vocal 

students  and  prepares  them  for  public  appearances. 

He  is  the  manager  of  the  Warry  Lewis  Quartet. 
Tina  Lerner  will  give  recitals  during  the  month 

of  December,  and  play  twice  with  the  Symphony 

Orchestra. 

Foster  Krake  has  composed  several  songs  of 
merit  which  are  ready  for  publication,  and  is  now 
completing  the  music  to  a  sketch  by  Miss  Meicre. 

"Absent,"  composed  by  John  Metcalf,  is  one 
of  the  favorite  songs  of  Evan  Williams. 

Joseph  Lhevinne,  the  famous  pianist,  will  appear 
with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  and  Efrem  Zim- 
balist,  the  Russian  violinist,  is  also  booked  to  play 
at  the  Symphony  concert. 

Besides  Madam  Julia  Culp,  who  has  won  her 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  San  Franciscans,  we 
will  hear  one  of  the  great  interpreters  of  French 
chansons,  English  and  Irish  ballads  and  operatic 
roles  of  old  classics — Maggie  Teyte,  prima  donna 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Paris  Grand  Opera. 

*      -Y-  * 

HUGHES-RILEY-WISMER  TRIO 
The  second  concert  of  Chamber-Music  of  this 
talented  combination  will  take  place  at  the  Sorosis 
Club  on    I  uesday,  December  8.     The  soloists  of 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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If  you  know  just  which  one  of  those  non-com- 
mittal doors  along  Dupont  Street  to  go  in  by,  and 
if  you  are  a  friend,  or  the  friend  of  a  friend, — it 
may  be  that  Ah  Ming  will  dance  for  you, — and 
for  a  special  favor,  sing.  And  there  is  more  than 
may  be  imagined  in  the  dancing  of  Ah  Ming, — 
far  more. 

A  long  room  filled  with  a  strange  Oriental  clut- 
ter, lighted  from  the  canopied  center  by  a  soft  steady 
glow,  drooping  vaguely  down  into  shadows, 
weighted  it  seems  with  the  odor  of  incense, — and 
brooded  over  by  grotesque  gods  whose  names  you 
forget  as  soon  as  they  are  said. 

The  voices  of  your  hosts  seem  not  to  disturb  the 
silence,  and  your  own  voice  involuntarily  tunes 
itself  to  theirs.  They  receive  you  graciously,  offer 
you  small  bamboo  chairs  without  backs,  and  when 
you  have  asked  after  one  another's  well  being, — 
briefly  or  at  length,  as  the  inclination  is, — the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  the  benefactress  of  Ah  Ming, 
calls  out  for  her. — "Ah  Ming!  Ah  Ming!  A 
friend  is  here!"  for  well  she  knows  who  it  is  yoa 
have  come  to  see. 

An  exquisite,  unreal  little  creature  she  is,  com- 
ing out  of  the  shadows  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
A  fragile  girl  child,  not  more  than  four,  veritably 
a  "small  gold  god,"  clad  in  all  the  splendor  of 
Oriental  babyhood.  Chinese  blue,  with  figures  of 
sea  green,  and  bordered  in  gold  are  the  trousers 
and  coat,  the  tiny  shoes  vivid  with  embroideries,  the 
ivory  heels  set  uncomfortably  in  the  middle  of  the 
foot  tap  fairy-like  as  she  comes  under  the  light.  On 
her  head  is  the  "Crown  of  Childhood,"  that  gor- 
geous colorful  headdress  which  lends  to  the  baby 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  WOMAN  TO 
MAN'S  SUCCESS 

(Ciintiniicd  from  page  !)) 

failure  impossible.  It  was  her  contribution  to  his 
success. 

It  would  seem  that  no  other  President,  standing 
at  the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state,  has  ever  been 
so  afflicted  as  the  one  who  now  guides  her  through 
the  breakers  of  national  unrest  and  international 
terror  and  upheaval. 

Not  only  have  his  affections  been  torn  and  lacer- 
ated by  his  bereavement,  but  a  great  vitalizing  force 
has  gone  out  of  his  life,  just  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment when  the  weight  of  a  world's  peace  rests  upon 
his  shoulders.  When  he  needs  every  mental  and 
spiritual  support  possible,  he  is  suddenly  bereft  of 
the  greatest  motive  power  in  a  man's  life,  the  power 
of  a  thinking  woman.  May  not  only  the  contribu- 
tion Mrs.  Wilson  has  made  to  the  success  of  her 
husband,  but  also  the  contribution  she  has  made 
to  the  womanhood  and  citizenship  of  the  nation, 
long  be  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  this  people. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  was 
secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Examiner. 


face  so  strange  an  air  of  sophistication  gained  other- 
where than  in  this  life. 

She  gives  you  her  flowcr-like  hands  gravely,  and 
the  delicate  mouth  with  the  two  vivid  rouge  spots 
does  not  smile, — the  slant  black  eyes  do  not  smile, 
but  shine  with  the  most  unqualified  welcome. 

When,  after  a  while,  she  is  asked  to  dance,  she 
looks  at  once  to  her  elders,  and  at  a  word  she 
moves  out  where  the  light  converges,  and  with  no 
trace  of  self-consciousness,  only  a  sweet  and  un- 
questioning obedience,  she  begins,  without  music, 
to  dance. 

And  how  amazing  a  thing  it  is,  this  dancing  of 
Ah  Ming!  A  queer  stiff  grotesquerie  of  steps  and 
postures,  balancing  perilously  on  the  ivory  Chinese 
heels,  every  atom  of  her  small  body  alive  and 
tense, — and  counting  softly,  in  English,  under  her 
breath — "one,  two  three;  one,  two,  three;  one, 
two,  three." 

Immediately  you  remember  that  the  Chinese  have, 
no  dance  of  their  own;  what  is  it  then? 

Something  in  a  pose  held  dangerously  long  strikes 
a  familiar  note, — you  are  about  to  make  it  out, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  explains,  with  love 
and  pride  in  her  voice  and  eyes,  "Spanish — the 
Spanish  dance — Ah  Ming  has  the  lesson  twice 
every  week — see — it  is  very  difficult  with  the  heels." 

Suddenly  you  are  aware  that  here  before  you  Is 
the  most  subtle  and  eloquent  commentary  upon  the 
races.  This  exotic  child  of  an  ancient  race  whose 
religion  is  dignity,  going  through  with  serious  pre- 
cision all  those  steps  and  movements  into  which  the 


The  movement  to  make  San  Francisco  a  city  truly 
beautiful  is  one  which  should  receive  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  everyone  who  has  the  good  of  the  city  at 
heart.  From  the  commercial  standpoint  alone  the 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  as  a  clean  city  denotes  pros- 
perity, and  the  capitalist  who  is  looking  for  new 
fields  for  investment  is  often  impressed  with  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  a  town. 

If  a  city  has  the  appearance  of  doing  things  in 
a  slip-shod  manner,  the  visitor  forms  opinions  which 
pages  of  publicity  cannot  change. 

In  our  journey  through  life  a  kind  word  or  a  smile 
does  much  to  make  the  burden  lighter  for  one's 
neighbor,  and  besides  it  keeps  one  in  better  health,  for 
the  sunshine  caused  by  a  cheering  word  or  a  smile 
makes  the  heart  of  the  worst  pessimist  begin  to  real- 
ize that  all  weather  is  not  cloudy. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Everywoman  will  be  a 
story  by  Navor  Kent,  who  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
woman's  advancement  and  its  influence  on  humanity. 
The  writer  has  given  much  thought  to  the  advance 
movement  of  women  throughout  the  world  and  the 
article  will  present  new  and  interesting  features. 


daughters  of  Spain  fling  the  passion,  the  fire,  and 
abandon  that  is  theirs. 

A  dainty  burlesque  it  is,  charmingly  incongruous, 
alien,  troubling.  \  ou  feel  within  you  a  stir  of 
protest;  yet  you  exclaim  extravagant  compliments 
when  the  dance  is  finished,  for  there  is  the  pride 
in  the  eyes  of  your  hostess  as  she  tells  you  that  Ah 
Ming  is  to  dance  on  the  stage — Ah  Ming,  with 
her  "Crown  of  Childhood"  in  vaudeville!  You 
would  laugh,  only  that  it  is  so  tragic. 

Afterward  she  sings, — "You  will  like  that — 
she  is  very  quick  to  learn — only  a  few  lessons  for 
singing." 

Still  with  that  gracious  little  air,  she  takes  her 
place  again,  and  in  the  voice  that  is  the  voice  of 
babyhood  the  world  around,  but  seriously  as  if  it 
were  a  sacred  chant,  she  begins  the  words  of  that 
song  made  popular  by  the  most  successfully  vulgar 
of  English  comediennes,  each  verse  ending  with: 
"Don't  you  think  my  dress  is — just  a  little  bit — 
just  a  little  bit   ,"  etc. 

The  heart  within  you  cries  you  "Sacrilege!" 

All  unconscious  of  what  she  sings,  running  for- 
ward on  this  word,  pirouetting  here,  now  holding 
out  the  edge  of  her  gold-bordered  coat,  the  tiny 
creature  goes  through  all  she  has  been  taught,  faith- 
fully, leaving  nothing  out. 

Yet  you  smile  and  applaud  when  she  has  fin- 
ished, and  Ah  Ming,  adorably  flushed  under  the 
gold  satin  of  her  skin,  effaces  herself  while  you 
thank  your  hosts; — and  after  another  caress  of  the 
flower-like  hands  of  Ah  Ming,  you  take  your  leave, 
and  find  your  way  down  again  into  Market  Street, 
there  to  reflect  how  few,  in  truth,  are  the  steps 
that  separate  that  tawdry  thoroughfare  from  Ah 
Ming  and  her  royal  "Crown  of  Childhood." 


Many  writers  have  taken  up  the  subject,  but  Mr. 
Kent  has  written  a  story  with  a  new  angle  and  one 
which  will  no  doubt  cause  a  great  deal  of  comment. 


With  the  coming  of  the  New  Year  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  the  scene  of  many  activities  in  club 
life  and  club  work. 

During  1915  San  Francisco  and  her  sister  cities 
will  entertain  many  of  the  leading  club  women  of 
the  world  and  the  result  of  these  meetings  will,  un- 
Qoubtedly,  do  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  the 
woman  movement,  which  has  already  done  so  much 
for  humanity. 

The  cover  design  for  this  month  is  a  reproduction 

of  the  Fountain  of  El  Dorado,  designed  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  the  noted  sculptress. 

This  work  is  considered  by  critics  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Good  books  do  much  to  mold  the  character  of  the 
boy  or  girl ;  impressions  formed  in  youth  have  a  last- 
ing effect. 
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By  LoMisa  M-cDermott 

generous  terms  from  the  seed  firms  and  look  for  pos- 
sible donations.  That  would  trim  down  the  cost 
item  here  to  reasonable  proportions. 

We  should  use  strong,  coarse  material  in  large, 
effective  masses,  and  have  at  intervals  spots  of  real 
choice  beauty.  These  choice  and  expensive  flowers 
should  be  distributed  along  the  route.  For  the  most 
part  we  would  use  marigolds,  nasturtiums,  poppies, 
hollihocks,  petunias  and  coreopsis.  Hop  vines  are 
rapid  growers  and  they  are  splendid  to  use  for  cov- 


V'an  Ness  Avenue,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  is  the 
logical  street  in  San  Francisco  to  use  as  an  official 
route  during  the  time  of  the  Exposition.  The  street 
is  wide  and  beautiful,  it  is  traversed  by  the  munici- 
pal car  line  and  it  connects  the  Exposition  with  the 
Civic  Center.  It  will  inevitably  be  the  official  route 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will  do  any- 
thing worth  while  to  put  that  official  route  in  order. 

There  is  a  renewed  activity  in  the  civic  organiza- 
tions and  it  really  looks  as  if  there  would  be  some 
effective  work  done.  They  are  reaching  out  after 
ihe  vacant  lot  problem  as  if  they  really  meant  to 
get  hold  of  it  and  cause  something  to  happen. 

All  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  might  not 
have  happened  sooner.  We  can 
clean  up  our  unsightly  vacant  lots 
and  it  appears  that  the  women's  clubs 
are  going  to  make  us  do  it.  In  this 
general  cleaning  up.  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue will  have  a  share.  Its  vacant 
lots  can  be  made  more  sightly.  Can 
we  at  this  late  date  get  to  it  and 
make  them  bloom  into  beauty?  I 
believe  that  we  can  do  it,  and  do  it 
In  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  a  credit 
to  our  city  and  an  education  to  our 
people. 

The  work  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  and  efficient  committee. 
After  they  have  made  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  work  and  estimated  the 
cost,  they  should  divide  the  route  into 
sections  and  put  each  section  in 
charge  of  a  sub-committee.  These 
sub-committees  should  be  directly  re- 
sponsible for  their  respective  sections, 
but  they  should  all  form  their  plans 
together  in  order  to  get  a  unified  and 
harmonious  effect  as  a  whole. 

The  financial  side  of  the  work 
should  be  taken  up  first.  Money  is 
absolutely  essential.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  plant  vacant  lots  to  flowers  unless 
the  ground  is  put  in  order.  Every 
vacant  lot  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
should  be  cleared  of  rubbish,  then 
plowed  or  spaded  and  street  sweep- 
ings well  worked  in.  I  believe  that 
if  this  matter  were  properly  put  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  they  would 
appropriate  money  for  the  work.  If 
they  could  not  give  enough  to  cover 
all  the  expense  they  might  at  least 
give  enough  to  pay  for  the  plowing 
and  for  the  seeds. 

A  man  and  team  would  cost  six  dollars  a  day  ering  un.sightly  places.  None  of  these  hardy  plants  A  number  of  experts  in  landscape  gardening  who 
and  a  day's  work  should  be  at  least  twelve  lots  can  grow  on  debris,  but  they  may  be  given.- a  good  h^^^  b^en  approached  regarding  the  plan  to  beau- 
plowed.  If  we  count  the  number  of  vacant  lots  rooting  place  where  they  will  grow  over  and  cover  ^.^^  ^^.^  magnificent  thoroughfare  are  enthusiastic, 
that  can  be  plowed,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to     the  unsightly  places.  ^       ,      and  declare  it  will  be  a  big  advertisement  for  San 

estimate  the  cost  of  the  plowing.    The  next  big  item         Some  of  the  vacant  lots  might  be  covered  with 
would  be  the  flower  seed.     We  might  count  on     sweet  pea  carpet.    That  kind  of  carpet  is  a  bit  ex-  Francisco. 


Sample  of  Sweet  Peas  Which  Will  Decorate  the  Vacant  Lots  Along 
Van  Ness  Avenue  in  Honor  of  Our  Exposition  Guests. 


pensive  and  we  couldn't  hope  to  cover  many  spaces 
with  it.  The  sweet  pea  carpet  is  truly  typical  of 
California,  a  thing  of  exquisite  and  enduring  beauty. 
If  it  were  properly  planted  and  then  irrigated  after 
the  last  of  May  it  would  last  for  four  or  five  months. 
To  get  a  sweet  pea  carpet  the  peas  should  be  planted 
in  drills  three  feet  apart,  cultivated  and  then  allowed 
to  grow  over  and  cover  the  ground. 

A  few  lots  planted  solidly  to  dahlias  would  be 
spots  of  splendid  gorgeous  beauty  along  our  official 
way.  The  modern  dahlia  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  for  about  three  or  four  months.    The  climax 

 of  beauty  would  come 

in  the  dahlia  fields  when 
the  sweet  pea  carpet 
had  begun  to  fade. 

The  hollyhocks  are 
serviceable  because  they 
come  into  bloom  when 
all  the  others  are  going 
out  and  they  may  be 
used  as  a  background 
because  of  their  height. 
Our  foggy,  cool  climate 
is  friendly  to  the  strong 
colors  of  our  hardy  com- 
mon flowers.  There  is 
not  much  danger  of 
getting  too  many  flowers 
along  the  way.  We  can, 
however,  save  seed  and 
labor  by  filling  in  spaces 
with  the  non-saccharine 
sorghums.  They  are 
not  of  great  beauty, 
but  they  are  fairly  at- 
tractive, very  cheap, 
drought  resistant  and 
have  lasting  qualities. 

Early  in  September 
I  walked  down  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  taking 
stock  of  its  possibilities, 
and  I  thought  I'd  like 
to  see  Van  Ness  put  in 
order  for  the  Exposition. 
It  now  seems  there  is  a 
fair  possibility  of  having 
that  dream  come  true. 

If  we  start  early  in 
this  work  of  beautifying 
Van  Ness  Avenue  we 
will  have  accomplished 
the  result  by  early 
spring. 
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The  model  for  the  Fountain  of  El  Dorado,  re- 
cently received  at  the  Exposition  studios,  has  been 
completed  and  will  soon  be  in  its  permament  place, 
and  even  while  the  craftsmen  charged  with  the 
duty  were  making  the  enlargement  and  building  it 
into  beauty  with  busy  thumbs,  its  creator,  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  at  the  head  of  her  flying 
hospital,  is  proving  her  worth  as  a  worker  in  an- 
other field,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  studio 
dreaming  which  takes  form  in  marble,  albeit  the 
manual  labor  involved  in  the  latter  enterprise  is 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  in  the  emergencies  which 
will  surely  confront  her  in  her  hospital  work  in 
the  great  war. 

This  beautiful  fountain  will  be  set  in  one  of  the 
niches  of  the  colonnades  leading  from  the  Tower 
Gate,  the  balancing  composition  being  the  Fountain 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Woodman  Burroughs.  The  placing  is  most  at- 
tractive; is,  in  fact,  a  place  of  honor;  and  the  work 
is  worthy,  as  though  the  Exposition  spirit,  which 
moves  everybody  connected  with  the  enterprise  to 
do  his  best,  had  animated  brain  and  hand  of  its 
creator. 

"El  Dorado,"  according  to  the  ancient  Aztec 
faith,  was  the  divinity  who  lived  in  the  sun — the 
goal  of  all  human  aspiration  and  the  end  of  all 
liuman  striving.  Mrs.  Whitney's  fountain  repre- 
sents the  figures  of  those  divinely  appomted  cus- 
todians who  guard  the  gates  to  this  elysium  (and 
who  in  the  orthodox  legend  throw  wide  open  the 
portals  to  struggling  humanity)  as  denying  them 
access  to  this  harbor  of  the  hopes  that  animated 
them  for  centuries  of  upward  striving. 

The  sculptor  sees  the  ancient  legend  from  a 
curiously  tragic  viewpoint.  Her  fountain  is  backed 
by  a  massive  gateway  of  ancient  Mexican  design, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  figures,  a  nude  man  and 
woman,  at  either  portal.  With  immobile  faces 
that  have  the  sphinx-like,  taciturn  expression  of  demi- 
gods, these  two,  with  arms  extended,  press  back 
from  the  gate  hordes  of  figures.  This  procession  of 
striving,  hopeless,  tragic  humanity  forms  two  friezes 
at  the  back  of  the  fountain.  In  the  van  kneel  the 
foremost  figures,  denied  their  dreams  and  bowed 
to  the  dust.  Behind,  pressing  forward,  struggling 
with  each  other,  trampling  down  the  laggards,  push- 
ing back  the  fainting,  come  the  myriad  files  of 
humanity,  paltry,  pitiful,  beside  the  great  calm- 
visaged  demi-gods  that  deny  all  human  dreams  their 
accomplishment. 

The  design  for  the  fountain  was  completed  some 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflict. 
To  the  thoughtful  it  might  seem  that  its  creator  was 
influenced  by  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  coming 
storm  of  war,  and  in  the  plastic  clay  wrote  her  be- 
lief— the  belief  of  so  many — that  the  great  struggle 
is  proof  of  the  futility  of  human  endeavor  toward 
divinity. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  personal  altitude  toward  life  is 
in  great  contrast  to  her  interpretation  of  the  Aztec 
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legend.  In  her  personal  relation  to  the  war  she 
allows  no  spirit  of  despair  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  desire  to  aid.  When  she  saw  the  need  she 
dropped  her  tools  in  the  great  Long  Island  studio, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  children  were  just  re- 
covering from  serious  illnesses,  and  began  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Flying  Hospital,  which  at  this  moment, 
with  Mrs.  Whitney  herself  superintending  the  work, 
is  accomplishing  so  much  good  on  the  French 
frontier. 

There  is  no  detail  of  the  Flying  Hospital  which 
did  not  receive  the  personal  study  of  Mrs.  Whitney, 
so  anxious  was  she  to  render  efficient  service  and 
make  her  contribution  toward  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering in  France  as  complete  as  possible.  A  care- 
fully selected  corps  of  trained  nurses  and  doctors, 
all  maintained  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  make  up  her  staff 
of  assistants,  and  all  that  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  unstinted  use  of  money  and  unlimited 
devotion  of  this  band  of  altrurians  to  comfort  and 
relieve  distress,  and  sorrow,  alleviate  pain  and  in- 
spire with  courage,  is  being  done. 

The  recognition  of  her  genius  contained  in  this 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  commission 
is  but  an  added  leaf  to  her  laurels  as  an  original  and 
powerful  artist.  A  student  of  sculpture  from  girl- 
hood, she  has  remained  devoted  to  her  art  amid  a  life 
of  vast  public  usefulness.  Through  hot  summers  she 
has  toiled  at  her  New  York  studio  in  McDougall 
Alley,  fraternizing  with  members  of  the  sculptors' 
colony,  and  a  generous  helper  always  of  those  well 
dowered  with  talent  but  poor  of  purse,  or  of  those 
whose  courage  lagged.  Her  great  wealth  has  never 
interfered  with  her  conscientious  work,  and  the 
honors  that  have  come  to  her  prior  to  this  latest 
honor  have  often  come  in  prize  competitions  where 
her  identity  was  unsuspected.  Among  her  noted 
works  is  the  fountain  in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  at  Washington,  which  apparently  was 
inspired  by  study  of  the  same  legends  that  influence 
this  later  creation  for  the  Exposition.  A  later  honor 
which  fell  to  her  was  that  of  designing  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  New  York  in  memory  of  the 
Titanic  victims,  and  this  came  through  competition. 

One  other  piece  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  work  will  be 
placed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition.  When  she 
learned  that  the  Women's  Board  would  extend 
California's  welcome  and  dispense  California  hos- 
pitality to  visitors  from  all  the  world  from  the 
beautiful  California  building,  she  proposed  to  loan 
a  white  marble  fountain  of  her  chiseling.  The 
name  "Gertrude  Vanderbilt"  appears  on  the  base. 


The  design  is  that  of  a  great  shell — which  forms 
the  basin  of  the  fountain — supported  on  the  strain- 
ing shoulders  of  three  splendidly  muscled,  magnifi- 
ciently  proportioned  nude  male  figures  that  somehow 
convey  the  sense  of  that  grace  and  ease  which  are 
attendant  on  strength  and  power.  It  will  be  the 
only  bit  of  white  marble  in  the  more  than  one  hun- 
dred designs,  contributed  by  thirty-nine  well-known 
sculptors,  which  make  up  the  decorative  sculpture 
for  the  Exposition.  The  fountain  reached  the  Ex- 
position many  weeks  ago  and  is  being  established 
in  the  patio  in  front  of  the  California  building. 

In  all,  three  women's  names  are  included  in  the 
Roll  of  Honor  of  Exposition  sculptors.  Evelyn 
Beatrice  Longman's  "Fountain  of  Ceres"  is  placed 
on  the  esplanade  which  leads  from  the  Court  of 
the  Four  Seasons  to  the  Mariana.  Mrs.  Edith 
Woodman  Burroughs  has  designed  "The  Fountain 
of  Youth" — an  exquisite  conception  of  a  young  girl 
child  standing  amid  primroses — that  will  be  placed 
in  the  Court  of  Flowers,  and  "The  Fountain  of  the 
Arabian  Nights"  hereinbefore  referred  to. 


THE  DAYS  OF  FORTY-XLXE 
By  Sam  Davis. 

lirave  days  uf  long  ayo, 
How  memorirs  ebb  and  flow, 

Like  bubbles  on  life's  trine. 
The  days  when  men  wire  strong, 
When  right  subdued  the  wrong. 

The  days  of  Forty-Nine. 

We  toiled  where  nuggets  gleamed, 
Wliere  wafers  foamed  and  streamed. 

All!  that        life  divine. 
We  elo.'^ed  in  bout  and  fray, 
Hut  e'er  the  elose  of  day, 
Shook  hands,  that  was  the  way. 

Til  days  of  Forty-Nine. 

But  iiiiir  Ihroiiyh  willing  liars, 
I  Sinn  those  misty  years. 

Those  years  of  yours  and  mine. 
And  toiiehed  by  memories  finger. 
The  pulsing  strains  still  litiger 

That  sing  of  Forty-Nine. 

I  Iraki .    My  dream  is  o'er, 
But  through  my  eabin  door. 
The  old  scenes  rise  once  more, 

And  golden  visions  shine. 
Hen  's  to  the  days  of  old. 
Here's  to  the  days  of  gold. 

The  days  of  Forty-Nine. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  being  a  sub- 
scriber to  Everywoman.  See  that  your  friend  and 
neighbor  also  receives  the  paper.  There  is  so  much 
good  to  be  accomplished,  and  united  efforts  will 
bring  about  the  desired  results. 
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The  local  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  a  most  efficient  board  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  who  is  vice-chairman,  has 
been  connected  with  all  the  large  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city  and  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
since  its  organization  in  1 898,  being  continually 
re-elected  to  the  office  in  which  she  has  many  times 
proved  her  great  efficiency.  She  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  and  holds  a  diploma  in  the  or- 
ganization in  recognition  of  the  services  she  has 
given.  San  Francisco  can  never  forget  the  magnia- 
cent  work  she  accomplished  during  the  great  catas- 
trophe here,  together  with  the  Hon.  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Deacon  Emery,  James  D.  Phelan,  Mrs. 
W.  Scott  and  many  others. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
doing  splendid  work  in  giving  aid  to  the  war- 


Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
Association. 


stricken  people  in  Europe.  Among  those  who  have 
been  promment  in  the  work  are  Mrs.  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Jane  Sinclair  and  Mrs. 
Edward  de  Witt  Taylor. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  the  beautiful  contralto 
singer,  is  to  sing  at  the  benefit  concert  to  be  given 
by  the  Pacific  Musical  Society  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  chaperoned  a  num- 
ber of  young  girls  who  sold  tickets  for  the  Footlight 
Club  benefit  performance  at  the  Savoy  Theater. 
Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  asisted  by  a  number  of  others, 
sold  Christmas  seals  to  add  to  the  funds. 

In  all,  San  Francisco  has  shown  her  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  suffering  abroad  and  her  willing- 
ness to  do  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  the  deplorable 
conditions  caused  by  the  war. 


The  much  abused  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  gone  to 
the  relief  of  the  starving  Belgians.  He  is  entitled 
to  credit  even  from  those  sinners  who  deem  his 
sins  blacker  than  their  own.  He  "gave  twice  be- 
cause he  gave  quickly,"  and  he  proposes  to  con- 
tinue giving  while  he  has  anything  left.  Other 
Americans  have  joined  with  him — honor  to  them, 
one  and  all. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  private  philanthropy 
cannot  solve  this  stupendous  problemi.  Even  in 
times  of  peace,  thousands  of  Belgians,  because  of 
their  poverty,  are  underfed ;  today  starvation  threat- 
ens to  become  universal.     Despite  a  wonderfully 


intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  Belgium  depends  on 
other  countries  for  her  food  supply.  With  her  ports 
closed,  railroads  wrecked,  harvests  ungathered,  live- 
stock commandeered,  there  is  no  food  for  the  mil- 
lions of  non-combatants  still  huddled  together  in  that 
little  kingdom.  The  task  of  feeding  them  should 
not  be  left  to  private  individuals. 

One  million  dollars  a  day  for  the  next  twelve 
months  may  possibly  tide  the  Belgians  over;  and 
England,  Russia  and  France,  for  whom  they  starve, 
should  provide  that  amount.  It  would  be  but  a 
small  item  in  their  war  budgets,  and  moreover,  might 


in  the  end  be  repaid  by  those  who  have  laid  waste 
Belgian  territory. 

But  if  they  do  not,  or  cannot,  or  will  not,  then 
let  the  United  States  do  it.  We  spend  annually 
over  a  billion  dollars,  one-third  of  which  goes  to 
support  our  military  and  naval  establishment.  What 
is  the  value  of  spending  it  for  guns,  and  shells,  for 
brass  buttons  and  gold  lace  on  shiny  uniforms,  for 
all  the  "pride,  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  inglori- 
ous and  savage  war?  Let  us  use  it  for  bread  in- 
stead of  bullets — let  us  give  to  the  Belgians. 

For  if  relief,  and  upon  a  national  scale,  be  not 
promptly  planned  and  given,  we  shall  witness  the 
obliteration  of  an  entire  people.  C.  H. 


The  San  Fraecisc-o  M'eedl'ewT^jrk  GiaiM 


The  San  Francisco  Needlework  Guild  has  been 
re-organized  and  thousands  of  garments  made  by 
the  members  have  been  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent charity  organizations  in  the  city. 

This  charity  was  started  in  England  by  Lady 


Wolverton  and  an  American  branch  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1885.  Mrs.  Denniston,  president 
of  the  Guild,  accomplished  splendid  work  in  start- 
ing the  San  Francisco  branch  and  before  the  fire 
there  was  a  very  large  membership.  But  at  pres- 
ent there  are  only  two  hundred  members  and  plans 


are  being  made  to  increase  this  one  thousand.  A 
tea  is  to  be  given  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
interest  in  the  Guild  and  anyone  who  will  donate 
two  new  garments  a  year  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship. 


When  you  are  feeling  blue  and  depressed,  just 
remember  those  in  the  East  who  are  suffering  from 
the  blasts  of  winter  while  we  are  living  in  a  land  of 
sunshine. 


The  January  issue  of  Everywoman  will  contain 
many  new  features  which  we  are  confident  will  be 
appreciated  by  our  readers.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Everywoman  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best 


writers  and  we  hope  to  have  each  month's  issue  bet- 
ter than  the  previous  one. 

An  hour  of  leisure  plus  a  good  book  equals  im- 
provement. 


E  FEE  y  ir  0  M  .i  x 
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When  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  was  molded 
or  cast  or  made  there  was  placed  a  bit  of  topogra- 
phy specially  suited  for  the  manipulation  of  woman  s 
deft  hands.  It  is  very  likely  that  Mrs.  Stone- 
hatchet,  of  pre-historic  Peninsula  days,  while  her 
liege  lord  slept  after  trying  to  get  a  choice  cut  off 
the  fore  quarter  of  a  dinotherium,  quietly  borrowed 
hubby's  weapon  and  went  out  and  cut  down  a 
shrub  or  two  and  then  called  out  to  her  neighbor 
in  the  next  cave  that  she  ought  to  do  a  little  sweep- 
ing. It  is  very  likely  also  that  a  suggestion  to  do 
a  little  planting  followed.     This  we  can  readily 


MRS.   C.   H.  GODFREY 
President  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
Burlingame  Grammar  School. 

believe  if  we  place  any  credence  in  heredity,  and 
most  of  us  do.  If  we  had  a  desire  to  be  mag- 
nanimous we  could  do  a  little  more  delving  and 
suggest  that  when  Eve  reached  for  the  apple  she 
had  in  mind  the  beautiBcation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  At  any  rate  women  have  been  beautifyins; 
things  ever  since  the  rib  grew.  That  brings  us 
down  to  the  Peninsula  and  the  share  women  have 
had  in  adding  to  its  natural  beauties, — a  very  con- 
siderable share.  We  have  always  had  clubs,  ever 
since  men  and  policemen  came  among  us,  but  the 
woman's  club  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Better  for 
all,  if  they  had  come  a  bit  sooner.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  late  start  the  woman's  clubs  have  done 
wonders  for  the  Peninsula.  Naturally  a  wonder- 
land, it  remained  for  the  women  to  turn  that  bit 
of  nature  into  a  fairy  bower,  this  lovely  bit  into 
something  more  beautiful.  Mere  man  sees  a  broad 
acre  or  a  wide  lot  and  a  tree  or  two,  buys,  builds 
and  is  content.  Not  so  his  better  half,  particularly 
"down  the  Peninsula."  She  sees  a  vine  climbing 
over  the  porch,  a  rose  or  two  in  the  garden,  and  a 
lawn,  and  hubby  has  no  chance  to  sleep  a-Sunday 
morning  or  go  to  the  ball  game  on  Saturday  after- 
noon until  the  lawn  space  is  carpeted  with  green, 
the  rose  is  blooming  and  the  vine  has  covered  half 


By  Ed  T.  McGettigan, 

the  house.  By  that  time  hubby  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  getting  up  at  dawn,  and  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  center  field  and  shortstop. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  woman  and  "her"  club. 

The  Peninsula  women  are  active  clubwomen.  Not 
a  movement  for  the  betterment  of  a  community  '.s 
started  but  the  women  are  behind  it.  They  are 
keen  to  observe,  and  observing,  they  act.  For  it 
or  against  it  they  are  a  mighty  power  and  the 
men  know  it.  From  South  San  Francisco  to  Red- 
wood the  women  are  organized  "for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community."  They  have  their  im- 
provement clubs,  their  mother's  clubs,  their  politi- 
cal organizations  and  their  social  clubs.  They  have 
their  own  clubhouses.  And  the  Peninsula  is  bet- 
ter for  all  their  activities.  The  Peninsula  schools 
are  rated  high  because  the  mothers  of  the  pupils 
see  that  they  are  kept  up.  The  city  government 
is  kept  clean  because  the  women,  to  be  colloquial. 


MRS.   H.   H.  WALLING. 
President  Parent -Teachers  Association, 
Central  Grammar  School,  San  Mateo. 

"are  on  the  job."  The  streets  of  each  community 
are  a  joy  to  the  beholder  because  the  women's 
clubs  take  a  hand  in  the  task  of  making  them  so. 
The  little  things  overlooked  by  busy  men  do  not 
escape  the  women.  A  community  of  good  house- 
wives will  make  a  good  community,  and  the  Penin- 
sula is  a  community  where  good  housewives  pre- 
dominate. Beautiful  homes,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
bungalow  to  a  mansion,  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
No  home  is  neglected,  because  the  women  step  out 
of  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the  street  in  front  of  her 
house  is  clean.  There  are  no  Queen  Anne  fronts 
and  Mary  Ann  backs  down  the  Peninsula.  Every- 
thing is  lovely,  including  the  clubwomen. 

So  well  organized  are  the  women  of  the  Penin- 
sula that  they  have  grouped  themselves  into  county 
organizations  of  various  sorts.     Each  community 


provides  a  unit  for  the  major  organization.  Sec- 
tional matters  are  threshed  out  in  the  various  com- 
munities, and  out  of  these  activities  grow  move- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Peninsula.  And 
to  the  ladies'  credit,  be  it  said,  there  is  a  unanimity 
of  action  in  the  larger  matters  which  can  only 
make  for  success  in  anything  they  undertake. 

One  of  the  oldest  clubs  down  the  Peninsula  is 
the  Burlingame  Woman's  Club.  The  present  offi- 
cers are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Vickerson,  president;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Godfrey,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Henry  Gervais, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  N.  B.  Farlow,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Mrs.  L.  Reighly,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
George  Probasco,  financial  secretary.  These  ladies, 
following  the  example  set  them  by  the  founders  of 
the  organization,  have  done  wonders  for  Burlingame 
and  its  environs.  The  club  wanted  a  safety  station 
and  the  station  was  built;  it  wanted  money  for 
the  Belgians  and  they  were  given  it.  They  get 
everything  they  go  after — and  they  work  for  it. 
The  members  wanted  a  clubhouse  and  they  have 
it.  It  is  an  ornament  to  Burlingame.  It  cost  $6,000 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  all  paid  for  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  business  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  things  the  club  has  done  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Burlingame  are  in  evidence  at  every 
turn.  Rated  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  resi- 
dence towns  in  the  West,  the  Queen  City,  a  name 
most  apropos,  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the 
women's  club. 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  the  Burlin- 
game Grammar  School  is  an  extremely  active  body. 


MRS.  W.  E.  HOSTETTER. 
President    County    Federation    Parent-Teachers  Assn. 

officered  as  follows:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Godfrey,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Eric  Wold,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Fred 
Prince,  secretary;  Mrs.  C.  Krug,  treasurer;  Miss 
Norberg,  auditor;  and  Miss  Mayberry,  historian. 
Though  organized  only  since  last  January,  the  club 
historian  has  had  many  notable  achievements  to 
record.  It  gives  gold  medals  to  bright  pupils,  and 
among  the  "stunts"  showing  the  versatility  of  the 
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organization  may  be  mentioned  a  moving  picture 
show  and  a  baseball  game.  Of  course  the  ladies 
did  not  play  ball,  but  they  managed  the  game.  Now 
the  club  is  preparing  to  publish  a  cook  book,  a 
compilation  of  recipes  prepared  by  the  famous  cooks 
of  Burlingame.  A  moving  picture  show  to  raise 
funds  to  purchase  a  moving  picture  machine  for 
the  school  is  on  the  cards  as  well  as  a  course  of 
entertaining  lectures. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Redwood  has  a  cozy 
home  among  the  oaks  of  the  Highlands.  The  his- 
tory of  the  club  is  a  continuous  tale  of  women 
striving  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  in  community 
development.  "Business  first,  then  pleasure,"  has 
been  the  motto  of  the  club,  and  that  it  has  been 
lived  up  to  IS  shown  throughout  the  city.  Officered 
since  its  inception  by  capable  women,  it  has  a 
record  for  doing  things.  Among  its  feature  acts 
IS  a  yearly  floral  carnival  which  is  looked  forward 
to  not  only  by  the  people  of  Redwood  but  by 
thousands  of  visitors.  Its  frequent  programs  are 
sources  of  much  pleasure  to  members  and  guests. 
Extremely  active  in  civic  affairs,  the  clubwomen 
of  Redwood  have  helped  to  make  their  community 
an  ideal  home  place.  It  is  now  under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Finkler,  one 
of  its  founders. 

Recently  the  South  San  Francisco  Woman's 
Club,  after  a  term  of  inactivity,  suddenly  went  into 
action  and  the  members  have  been  going  great  guns 
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ever  since.  In  the  local  paper,  in  black  face  type, 
appears  the  following: 

"Plant  flowers  in  the  parking  space  in  front  of 
your  home.  By  order  Woman's  Improvement 
Club." 

That  "by  order"  tells  the  tale.  They  "ordered" 
a  mass  meeting  a  few  days  ago  and  merchants  and 
bankers  and  plain  citizens  came  a-running.  And 


the  ladies  of  South  City  have  kept  them  on  the 
run  ever  since.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Martin  is  president  of 
the  South  City  Club. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hostetter  is  president  of  the  County 
Federation  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 
Ably  supported  by  Vice-President  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Godfrey,  Secretary  Mrs.  A.  C.  Sweetser,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  Mrs.  H.  H.  Walling  and  Audi- 
tor Mrs.  C.  J.  Greenwalt,  she  has  been  able,  in 
the  short  time  the  federation  has  been  organized, 
to  accomplish  much  good  for  the  schools,  the  pupils, 
the  teachers  and  the  parents  of  the  Peninsula  chil- 
dren. The  federation,  as  its  name  implies,  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  the  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations down  the  Peninsula. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hermance  is  president  of  the 
parent-teacher  organization  of  the  Peninsula  Avenue 
School  of  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hostetter  is  vice 
president,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mauser,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Catherwood,  corresponding  secretary; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sullivan,  treasurer;  Miss  Martha  Trim- 
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mingham,  auditor,  and  Miss  Grace  Moran,  historian. 
The  Lawrence  school  is  cared  for  by  an  association 
of  which  Mrs.  Greenwalt  is  president,  Mrs.  Bress- 
lauer,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Baring,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Seavy,  treasurer;  Miss  Parsons,  auditor,  and  Miis 
Dingwell,  historian.  Mrs.  Horace  Walling  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association  of  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  Central  Grammar  School  of  San  Mateo.  Mrs. 
Harry  Peckham,  vice  president;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Patti- 
son,  secretary;  Mrs.  Robert  Bower,  treasurer;  Mi's 
Pansy  Abbott,  historian,  and  Miss  Winifred  Burke, 
auditor. 

The  women  of  San  Mateo  have  an  extremely 
active  organization,  of  which  Mrs.  Max  Elftman  is 
president.  Many  of  the  improvements  which  have 
done  much  to  advance  San  Mateo  in  the  rank  ot 
home  cities  are  due  to  the  activities  of  this  organ- 
ization.   Theirs  is  not  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting 


but  watchful  working.  The  schools  of  San  Mateo, 
the  streets,  the  beautiful  homes,  all  show  the  result 
of  their  campaign  to  develop  community  pride.  A.^- 
sociated  with  Mrs.  Elftman  as  officers  of  the  club 
are  Mrs.  Henry  Hagan,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Harry 
Hermance,  recording  secretary ;  Mrs.  Charles  Sealy, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Alt,  business 
secretary,  and  Miss  Amy  Coomings,  treasurer. 

Women  who  have  built  up  the  clubs  and  civics 
of  the  Peninsula  in  the  past  years  and  who  are  doing 
so  still:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Marling,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Plymire. 
South  City;  Mrs.  Chariot  Dibble,  Lomita  Park; 
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Mrs.  Harry  Robb,  Millbrae;  Mrs.  Henry  Gervais, 
Mrs.  George  Probasco,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McCollough, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Aubrey,  Burlingame;  Mrs. 
Percy  L.  Shuman,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Merk,  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Morse,  San  Mateo;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  Mrs.  H.  Finkler,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Merrill,  Redwood  City. 

The  County  Center  of  San  Mateo  county,  one 
of  the  most  active  organizations  of  women  on  the 
Peninsula,  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Miller. 

The  rosters  of  the  various  organizations  show  the 
names  of  the  Peninsula's  best-known  women.  Club 
work  is  hard  work,  as  these  women  have  found, 
but  they  get  their  reward  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  drones,  but  active  participants  in  the 
task  of  community  building. 


Business  success  depends  upon  the  circulation  of 
money — don't  be  wasteful,  but  don't  hoard  your 
money. 
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At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  tie  that 
binds  the  old  days  to  the  new,  and  with  the  idea  of 
finding  such  a  tie,  Everywoman,  who  has  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  men  of  '49.  desired  to  find  some  one 
who  could  tell  us  of  the  past,  and  build  a  bridge 
that  could  span  the  gap  between  the  days  of  '49 
and  the  present  epoch. 

A  dozen  people  referred  the  interviewer  to  the 
Forty-Nine  Camp  out  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Ex- 
position, where  Sam  Davis,  the  Nevada  editor  and 
politician,  was  supposed  to  be  located. 

She  had  heard  of  Davis  ever  since  she  was  a 
child  and  expected  to  meet  a  person  with  a  ion" 
white  beard,  and  bent  with  age,  but  instead,  en- 
countered a  man  who  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
over  fifty,  and  who  carried  his  years  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  never  known  a  care  in  his  life. 

There,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  lumber  in  front  of  the 
Forty-Nine  Camp  "Appeal"  office,  was  the  man 
who  could  tell  of  personal  experiences  with  Mark 
Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Jeems  Pipes,  Frank  Pixley  and 
the  Californians  who  first  made  their  marks  in  the 
world's  literature. 

When  asked  to  tell  of  the  early  days,  he  smiled 
grimly  and  replied:  "I  can't  imagine  why  I  am  re- 
garded as  authority  on  the  early  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  really  think  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  coast  think  I  am  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
Within  the  past  two  months  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  address  two  pioneer  gatherings,  and  when 
I  asked  the  committee  why  I  was  selected  to  make 
the  addresses,  they  informed  me  that  they  labored 
under  the  impression  that  I  came  across  the  plains 
m  the  fall  of  forty-nine,  along  with  some  ox-teams, 
and  helped  herd  the  cattle. 

"Possibly  my  youthful  appearance  is  due  to  my 
steady  habits.  I  came  from  the  Nutmeo;  State. 
I  won't  exactly  say  that  my  habits  are  better  than 
other  neople's,  but  they  are  at  least  steady. 

"Yes;  I  started  the  first  Forty-Nine  Camp,  but 
I  don't  care  to  sav  that  the  idea  was  wholly  mine. 
A  peripatetic  puo-ilist  came  to  Nevada  over  twenty 
years  apo  to  pull  off  a  flsht,  and  when  he  saw  the 
old  'Appeal'  office  he  remarked  that  it  was  old  and 
dilapidated  enough  to  put  on  exhibition  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  as  a  relic  of  Forty-Nine.  This  careless 
remark  set  me  to  thinkin",  and  I  applied  for  the 
concession  to  put  in  a  frontier  newspaper. 

"Everyone  made  suggestions,  and  the  idea  grew 
into  the  Forty-Nine  Camp,  which  was  the  recre- 
ation ground  of  the  Midwinter  Fair.  Of  course, 
everyone  naturally  liked  the  revival  of  those  o'd 
days.  The  happy-po-lucky  spirit,  the  freedom  of 
action  and  absence  of  conventionality,  found  free 
exD'ession  there. 

"The  danc^  hall  and  gambling  joint  proved  very 
attractive,  and  society  people  went  there  to  'try 
their  luck,"  'set  urn  up'  and  be  generally  free  and 
e'isv,  while  an  hour  in  the  touch  theatre,  where 
they  rould  Buy  the  players  and  throw  vegetables  at 
them,  was  regarded  as  a'  gay  lark  for  people  who 
found  the  bohemian  atmosphere  very  congenial. 
"I  recall  the  night  that  Helena  Modjeska  went 


An  Interview  with  Sam^  Davis,  Originator  of 
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Sam  Davis. 

down  the  line  and  took  in  the  Camp.  One  would 
have  to  rake  the  world  for  a  more  refined  women 
than  Madam  Modjeska ;  but,  when  she  got  into  the 
gambling  hall,  she  played  roulette  while  Jake  Wal- 
lace played  the  banjo  for  her;  and  her  winnings, 
which  were  nearly  one  hundred  dollars,  went  right 
over  the  bar,  when  she  invited  everybody  in  sight  up 
to  drink,  amid  uproarous  applause  from  the  crowd. 
Then  she  took  in  the  lough  theatre,  and  stood  up  in 
her  chair  while  she  screamed  with  delight  and  hurled 
turnips  and  tomatoes  at  the  people  on  the  stage. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the 
way  things  were  conducted  in  the  old  days  an-l 
now.    The  men  who  first  settled  in  California,  the 


real  argonauts,  were  noted  for  chivalry  and  hon- 
esty. They  dealt  squarely  with  one  another,  as  a 
rule,  and  a  man's  word  was  his  bond.  The  fancy 
tricks  by  which  men,  who  call  themselves  business 
men,  are  wont  to  best  each  other,  were  unknown 
then. 

"A  man  who  'put  it  over'  and  was  what  they 
now  call  'sharp'  in  business,  was  merely  regarded 
as  a  crook  in  those  days,  and  had  no  standing. 
1  he  bench  was  above  suspicion  and  lawyers  had 
to  be  on  the  level  to  get  business. 

"The  influx  of  a  newer  civilization  brought  many 
changes  in  men  and  their  ways. 

"The  gamblers  of  those  days  were  a  picturesque 
set  of  fellows  and  scorned  underhanded  methods  <jf 
gambling.  They  were  square  sports,  and  not  sure- 
thing  men,  as  were  found  later. 

"There  was  a  splendid  chivalry  regarding  women, 
and  women  were  safe  anywhere  with  the  rough 
miners. 

"When  a  woman  reached  a  new  camp,  men 
came  from  miles  to  see  her.  Probably  the  woman 
that  was  about  the  most  famous  on  the  coast  in  the 
old  days,  was  Lola  Montez.  She  was  as  much 
talked  about  on  both  continents  as  Bernhardt  was 
in  her  palmiest  days.  She  settled  in  Grass  Valley, 
and  her  wit  and  beauty,  coupled  with  her  previous 
relations  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  made  her  a 
special  object  of  interest. 

"One  day  a  tame  bear,  being  exhibited  on  the 
streets,  saw  Lola  and  deliberately  walked  up  and 
hugged  her. 

"The  miners  were  a  frolicsome  lot,  and  they  ar- 
rested the  bear  on  the  charge  of  assault,  and  had  a 
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public  trial  by  jury.  Senator  William  H.  Stewart 
defended  the  bear. 

"He  pleaded  the  woman's  beauty,  in  extenuation 
of  the  bear's  conduct,  and  won  the  case  for  his 
client. 

"When  in  financial  straits,  she  would  pawn  a 
magnificent  ruby  given  her  by  King  Ludwig.  Colonel 
Andrews,  always  noted  for  his  gallantry,  would  ad- 
vance the  money.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  rubies  in 
the  world  and  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

"When  the  Colonel  had  it  in  his  possession,  he 
always  wore  it  on  his  shirt  front. 

"Lola  Montez  married  a  man  named  Hull  in 
Grass  Valley,  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Chester 
Hull,  who  was  later  connected  with  the  'Bulletin. 


Typical   Street   Scene  in   '49  Camp. 


Hull  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talents  as  a  writer, 
and  his  humor  had  a  flavor  of  delicious  originality 
that  should  have  earned  him  a  national  reputation. 
All  that  stood  in  his  way  was  his  modesty.  He 
steadfastly  refused  to  sign  his  name  to  his  work, 
which  was  surpassingly  clever.  He  gave  a  few  lec- 
tures that  were  fully  as  good  as  Arterr.us  Ward's 
best,  or  anything  that  Twain  ever  wrote. 

"Once  an  educated  Chinaman  asked  me  to  read 
some  of  Twain's  stories  to  a  select  gathering  of  his 
friends.  He  said  they  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
Twain's  humor,  and,  relying  on  this  information,  I 
gave  a  reading  from  Twain  to  about  sixty  of  them. 
But  the  best  things  of  Twain  failed  to  call  forth 
even  a  smile  from  my  audience.  I  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  rousing  them  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  gave  it  up. 

"There  was  to  have  been  a  banquet  after  the  talk, 
but  I  was  too  disgusted  to  stay,  and  framed  up  some 
excuse  to  get  away.  Next  day  the  Chinaman  who 
had  invited  me  to  talk  met  me  on  the  street  and 
informed  me  that  the  audience  had  enjoyed  the 
Twain  reading  so  much  that  they  laughed  steadily 
for  two  hours  after  I  had  left.  He  also  apologized 
for  having  neglected  to  inform  me  that  it  was  a 
serious  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  one  to  laugh  at 


a  story  told  by  another.  It  was  the  correct  thing  to 
wait  a  few  hours;  then,  when  the  listener  was  alone, 
he  would  indulge  in  his  laugh. 

"A  light  dawning  on  me,  I  told  the  Chinaman 
to  invite  Hull,  who  was  the  funniest  man  in  the 
State,  and  have  him  give  a  talk.  Meanwhile,  I 
agreed  to  post  him  on  the  ethics  which  obtained  in 
such  cases. 

"I  explained  to  Hull,  after  conveying  the  invita- 
tion, that  a  Chinese  audience  threw  fits,  and  fell  into 
convulsions,  when  they  listened  to  a  funny  lecture. 

"  'Cut  the  stuff  down,'  I  said  to  him,  'at  least 
half,  to  make  room  for  the  laughter  and  applause.' 

"Well,  he  pulled  off  the  talk  to  the  select  audi- 
ence, and  it  was  simply  a  gem.  They  sat  like 
mummies  and  gave  him  no  sign  of  appreciation. 
When  he  paused  to  give  them  a  chance  to  applaud 
his  jokes,  his  face  was  a  study  in  expression. 

"When  he  finished,  he  asked  me  in  an  under- 
tone if  the  blank  idiots  could  understand  English, 
and  then  hastened  to  make  his  getaway.  I  con- 
doled him  as  we  went  down  the  street,  and  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  same  audience  that  had  gone 
into  raptures  over  me  had  received  him  so  coldly, 
closing  my  condolences  by  suggesting  that  possibly 
he  was  not  as  funny  as  he  was  two  years  before. 

"He  went  on  a  spree  as  a  result,  and  finally  met 
the  main  Chinaman,  who  told  him  they  had  enjoyed 
him  much  more  than  they  had  me,  and  had  laughed 
until  daylight.  When  Hull  repeated  my  information 
as  to  how  a  Chinese  audience  received  a  speaker, 
explanations  followed,  and,  taking  a  tip  from  the 
Chinaman,  I  went  home  to  Marysville  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  the  old  folks. 

"The  first  work  I  ever  did  in  San  Francisco  was 
for  the  'News  Letter.'  I  ssnt  in  a  contr  bution  and 
it  was  published.  When  I  called  for  my  pay,  Mr. 
Mariott  gathered  about  three  hundred  dollars  from 
about  the  office,  and  after  I  had  feasted  my  eyes  on 
it,  he  asked  me  to  call  next  day  and  allow  him  to 
make  some  collections.  I  went  out  and  spent  whft 
little  money  I  had  left  with  the  boys.  Next  dav, 
when  I  called,  he  counted  out  five  hundred  dollar.;, 
asking  me  if  he  could  depend  on  me  to  work  regu- 
larly on  his  publication.  I  naturally  agreed,  and 
after  I  did  so,  he  pitched  two  half-dollars  across  the 
table,  remarking  that  it  was  a  blamed  sisht  more 
than  it  was  worth,  but  he  liked  to  encourage  young 
men.  We  retired  to  Gibb's  saloon  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted, and  became  good  friends. 

"No;  there  will  be  no  money  gambling  at  the 
Forty-Nine  Camp.  There  will  be  scrip  games  and 
the  scrip  you  win  will  be  good  anywhere  in  the 
Camp.    Keeps  the  money  at  home,  so  to  speak. 

"Yes;  woman  suffrage  has  won  in  Nevada  by  a 
handsome  majority.  Georp-e  Wingfield  told  me  sev- 
eral months  aco  that  if  it  won  he  would  leave  the 
state.  I  told  him  that  if  it  didn't,  I  would.  I  fur- 
ther agreed  to  leave  him  my  worldly  possessions 
if  I  lost — provided,  he  would  do  the  same  with  me. 
He  side-stepped  this  last  proposition,  but  I  don't  s^e 
how  he  can  possibly  welsh  on  the  first.  According 
to  last  accounts,  he  is  still  in  Reno  arrans-incr  to  start 
a  race  track.  Whether  he  is  confining  his  racing 
stable  to  flyers  of  the  male  persuasion  only,  I  can't 
say.    I  think,  however,  if  anyone  had  a  mare  that 


could  trot  in  less  than  two  minutes,  that  he  would 
be  likely  to  buy  it. 

"Yes,  there  has  been  some  talk  of  having  the 
Camp  the  general  clearing  house  of  entertainment 
for  distinguished  visitors.  People  of  that  class  who 
come  here  are  naturally  tired  of  official  red  tape  and 
civic  dinners.  They  will  want  something  different. 
If  such  people  are  thrown  into  the  Camp,  as  the 
Exposition  mana<?ers  have  already  suggested,  we  can 
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probably  take  care  of  them.  They  will  get  Cali- 
fornia hospitality  with  the  bark  on.  Bear  steaks, 
champagne  in  tin  cups,  cowboys  shooting  out  the 
lights,  and  Fandango  dancers  taking  a  hand  in  the 
entertainment.  A  whirl  through  the  Camp  after 
dinner  and  a  Dutch  lunch  at  midnight  ought  to  give 
anyone  something  to  remember  in  the  way  of  a 
time,"  was  the  way  Mr.  Sam  Davis  told  of  the 
turning  back  to  the  days  of  '49. 

NEW  VIENNA  CAFE. 

One  of  the  handsomest  cafes  in  the  West  is  the 
New  Vienna  Cafe  at  171  O'Farrell  Street.  Hav- 
ing been  remodeled  and  decorated,  under  the  capa- 
ble management  of  F.  B.  Galiiido,  the  New  Vienna 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's famous  cafes.  The  interior  of  the  cafe, 
under  the  hand  of  skillful  artisans,  has  been  trans- 
formed to  a  veritable  fairyland,  the  color  scheme 
being  a  cream  and  gold. 

While  the  decorations  are  most  pleasing  and  the 
strains  of  the  orchestra  soothing,  yet  the  most  im- 
portant feature,  namely,  the  cuisine,  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part,  for  here  at  all  times  "good"  plays  a  most 
important  part.  You  can  always  get  good  coffee, 
good  steaks,  good  chops,  good  pastry  and  good 
service,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  For  those  who 
desire  a  bite  after  the  theater,  fresh  oysters,  club- 
house sandwiches,  and  other  delicacies  are  provided. 
Eastern  and  domestic  beers,  wines,  liquors,  and  the 
famous  Honolulu  cocktails  arc  served  in  a  manner 
which  soothes  the  mind  and  cools  the  parched 
throat. 
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It  was  Proxy  Day.  Proxy  girls  and  young 
matrons  were  as  busy  as  bees  in  clover.  Proxy 
boxes  were  everywhere.  Across  the  boxes  was 
this  legend: — 

"San  Francisco.  Pioneer  Proxy  Pro- 
moter, thanks  you  and  wishes  the  world 
a  Merry  Christmas  that  will  last  a  life- 
time." 

School  children  proxied  their  playtime  in  dis- 
tributing circulars,  explaining  the  proxy  practice. 
The  circulars  read: — 

"Remember,  you  must  deny  yourself 
whatever  you  give  your  proxy." 

War  victims  abroad,  helpless  poor  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  whether  at  our  door,  or  far  away, 
are  all  proxy  subjects.  In  these  troubled  times 
we  must  learn  a  great  lesson  that  we  should  have 
learned  years  ago.  If  nothing  in  nature  is  wanted, 
why  do  we  waste  our  generosity  and  kindness  on 
those  not  in  need?  To  give  the  slightest  thing  to 
anyone  possessing  sufficient,  is  a  stab  to  pride.  It 
is  no  more  kmdness  to  give  to  those  who  have 
plenty  than  it  is  to  water  a  plant  when  it  has  been 
watered  too  much. 

How  often  we  see  a  street  beggar  asking  alms, 
when  by  some  chance  we  know  he  has  a  bank 
account.  When  we  receive  what  we  can  buy  our- 
selves, we  are  no  better  than  the  street  mendicant. 

Great  wars  are  paid  for  by  a  tiny  stamp  placed 
on  everything.  Great  suffering  can  be  counter- 
acted by  a  proxy  stamp  on  all  our  generosity.  It's 
easy  to  establish  a  proxy  fad,  and  now  the  time 
is  critically  ripe  for  all  of  us  to  become  proxy  pro- 
moters. 

After  reading  the  circulars  and  meeting  the  im- 
portunities of  the  proxy  promoters,  big  stalwart 
men  were  seen  to  start  toward  the  street  cars,  then 
suddenly  stop,  drop  their  nickels  in  a  proxy  box 
some  pretty  girl  was  holding,  and  set  out  to  walk. 
Women  did  the  same.  One  man  said  he  would 
proxy  his  commutation  ticket  and  walk  back  and 
forth  to  Oakland,  as  walking  was  good  on  the  Bay, 
and  he  needed  the  exercise  for  his  health. 

Proxy  boxes  near  gilded  saloons  made  men  think 
San  Francisco  had  gone  dry.  The  cigar  stands 
didn't  care  a  little  bit,  for  the  thousands  of  nickels 
that  went  into  the  proxy  boxes,  while  the  men 
who  were  to  buy  a  smoke,  turned  away.  Mer- 
chants had  these  signs  in  every  window:  "PROXY 

PRESENTS  FOR  PRECIOUS  PEOPLE," 
and  "PRETTY  PROXY  PRESENTS  FOR 

PRECIOUS  PETS,"  hung  on  all  sorts  of  pretty 
baby  clothing. 

Orders  were  issued  for  hospitals,  dentists,  doc- 
tors and  clothing  just  like  shoe  and  glove  orders. 

Workmen,  who  had  yearly  subscribed  for  a 
present  for  their  boss,  put  their  names  eagerly  to  a 
petition  that  meant  the  boss  was  to  choose  a  proxy 
recipient  among  the  sick  workmen  for  his  present. 
The  bosses  had  urged  the  men  to  turn  a  silly  cus- 
tom into  a  practice  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas, 
heading  the  list  with  a  generous  subscription  from 


their  own  purse,  adding  the  equivalent  given  them 
in  previous  years  when  their  selfish  vanity  allowed 
them  to  receive  something  they  were  able  to  buy 
for  themselves. 

Then  came  the  big  crowded  mass  meeting.  The 
mayor  opened  the  meeting  by  appointing  a  proxy 
to  preside  in  his  stead.  This  made  everyone  laugti. 
The  mayor's  proxy  was  Colonel  Ambrose,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  a  forceful  little  speech : 

"Brothers  and  sisters,  when  we  give  a  beautiful 
house  to  some  distinguished  person,  or  a  jewelled 
sword  to  a  conquering  hero,  or  presents  of  any  kind 
to  those  not  in  need,  we  call  that  kind  of  giving 
'honoring  them.'  When  we  give  needful  things  to 
those  who  cannot  buy,  we  term  it  'charity.'  We 
must  never  call  proxy  giving  a  charity,  never,  never; 
if  we  do  we  will  rob  this  beautiful  custom  of  its 
sweetest  charm.  We  didn't  call  the  refugees  ob- 
jects of  charity  when  they  stood  in  the  bread  line, 
homeless,  after  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  nearly 
nine  years  ago. 

"We  didn't  call  the  Dayton  flood,  the  Titanic 
and  Empress  of  Ireland  victims  objects  of  charity. 
Nor  do  we  breathe  the  word  'charity'  when  we 
stand  uncovered  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  war  refu- 
gees from  over  the  great  Atlantic.  We  must  not 
call  proxy  giving  charity,  for  well  we  know  that 
our  proxies  are  as  deserving  of  our  help  as  we 
would  become  if  we  were  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
unmerited,  undeserved  misfortune.  There  are  senti- 
ments hovering  around  Christmas  that  have  charmed 
us  ever  since  we  heard  the  story  at  our  mother's 
knee.  It  is  natural  to  give  on  natal  days,  natural 
to  give  freely  on  our  Savior's  birthday;  but  when 
our  Master  said,  'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,'  he  meant  the  blessing  came  in  giving 
to  those  who  needed.  Let  everyone  spread  the 
proxy  practice  till  the  movement  becomes  a  uni- 
versally established  custom  that  will  last  for  all 
time.  (Cheers).  I  believe  some  of  the  ladies 
want  to  speak." 

He  then  introduced  Mrs.  Goodfriend,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  proxy  promoters.  Here 
is  her  speech : 

"What  has  become  of  the  God  given  peace 
that  should  abide  with  Christmas?  I'll  tell  you. 
Peace  went  away  and  hid  many  a  Christmas  ago. 
We  have  turned  hypocrite  and  dishonest  because 
we  go  beyond  our  means  to  purchase  presents  for 
every  one  we  know.  When  we  receive  a  present 
we  know  it  carries  a  coupon  which  calls  for  a  re- 
turn present  as  valuable  as  the  one  received.  This 
present  giving  fad  has  got  to  the  speed  limit  of 
oopression.  We  often  wish  we  were  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  some  desert  island,  without  even  a  Fri- 
day for  a  friend.  (Laughter).  In  the  little  home 
where  John  just  makes  a  living  for  Mary  and  the 
babies,  he  becomes  worried  when  Christmas  ap- 
proaches.   He  wishes  his  wife  was  an  orphan  with- 


out brothers  and  sisters,  and  absolutely  friendless. 
(Laughter).  Mary,  in  her  turn,  pinches  and  saves 
on  the  sly  in  every  way,  and  lies  many  times  to 
poor  patient  John  about  money,  that  the  relatives 
may  not  think  hex  husband  stingy.  So  we  go  on 
bearing  a  useless  yoke.  Yet,  if  not  so  blindly 
selfish,  we  would  hear  the  cries  of  those  who  really 
need  our  generosity.  This  is  no  time  to  follow  a 
vain  custom  of  catering  to  the  overgifted.  From 
now  on  we  are  going  to  do  all  our  giving  to  needy 
proxies,  for  did  not  our  Savior  say,  'Help  one  an- 
other?' 

She  had  scarcely  stopped  speaking  before  Mr. 
Butler,  the  millionaire,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
citedly said: 

"My  son  and  daughter  have  declared  they  would 
proxy  their  Christmas  present  of  a  trip  to  New 
York  if  the  money  could  be  spent  on  a  boy  and 
girl  they  know,  who  have  no  business  training,  or 
friends,  and  yet  must  work  for  a  living.  I've  con- 
sented, providing  they  get  other  young  people  to 
proxy  their  Christmas  the  same  way,  establishing 
an  endless  chain  for  the  betterment  of  the  bread- 
winning  young,  to  fit  them  for  living  wages  instead 
of  death  wages."  (Applause). 

Before  he  had  ceased  speaking  the  endless  chain 
was  begun,  that  will  span  the  globe  with  its  golden 
links  for  the  safety  of  the  inexperienced  working 
youth. 

Colonel  Ambrose  got  so  excited  he  shouted: 
"Start  the  young  right,  and  discouragement  and 
downfall  will  end.  There  will  not  have  to  be  a 
lid  on  anywhere  in  San  Francisco,  or  any  other 
city,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  cover."  (Cheers 
and  hearty  applause). 

One  club  woman  was  very  earnest  about  the 
neglected  mothers  and  said: 

"The  negro  slave  had  a  commercial  value  placed 
on  his  body,  but  none  of  us  have  any  thought  for 
the  broken  body  of  another  kind  of  slave,  the  poor 
^mother.  No  office  holder  has  such  a  poorly  paid 
job,  with  often  work  days  of  1 8  hours.  No  one 
can  serve  so  many  masters  as  the  poor  mothers. 
The  conditions  that  govern  other  fields  of  labor  are 
completely  forgotten  in  the  business  of  motherhood. 
The  way  we  are  neglecting  poor  mothers  will  drive 
them  out  of  the  business  of  motherhood,  and  you 
know  what  will  happen  then.  (Laughter).  Over- 
worked mothers  means  cheerless  homes,  which  father 
and  the  boys  desert  to  fatten  the  saloons,  or  fill 
the  jails;  the  girls  become  discouraged  and  drift 
into  the  underworld.  So  eager  am  I  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  that  I'll  proxy 
every  luxury,  even  trimming  from  my  dresses,  for 
five  years,  if  other  women  will  do  the  same,  and 
give  the  amount  thus  saved  to  home  betterment. 

Excited  women  shouted  their  pledges  in  eager 
gladness,  and  the  committee  had  to  work  fast  to 
get  names  and  addresses  correctly. 

One  young  girl  offered  the  price  of  her  engage- 
ment ring,  and  said  she'd  send  out  cards,  that  her 
presents  should  be  useful  ones,   for  her  proxies. 
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Extract  From  Letters  of  Well  Known  Men  In  Praise  of  "Christmas  By  Proxy" 

Jack  London,  well-known  author,  says: 

"I  think  your  'Christmas  by  Proxy'  is  splendid.  I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  cut  off  the  toes  of  both  my  feet,  if  by  so  doing  it  would 
bring  about  so  sweet  and  wholesome  and  human  an  mstitution  as  conceived  by  you  in  your  'Christmas  by  Proxy."  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on 
your  part  to  conceive  such  an  idea." 

Judge  Thomas  Graham,  Superior  Court,  San  Francisco,  writes: 

'Christmas  by  Proxy'  is  one  of  the  most  unique  short  stories  I  have  ever  read;  it  is  full  of  human  interest.     Its  publication  at  this  season  of 
the  year  would  furnish  food  for  thought  to  all  philanthropically  inclined." 

Robert  B.  Mantell,  the  noted  actor,  writes: 

"I  have  read  'Christmas  by  Proxy'  and  I  think  it  is  fine.     It  certainly  should  be  published  in  every  good  newspaper.   I  wish  you  every  success. 

Charles  F.  Aked,  pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  S.  F.,  says: 

"I  have  read  your  story  'Christmas  by  Proxy'  with  great  interest.  It  is  idealistic  and  beautiful.  I  wish  you  great  success  in  every  effort 
you  make  to  realize  the  dream." 


Other  prospective  brides  offered  the  same  pledges. 

Women  who  had  no  money  offered  to  proxy 
their  leisure  in  knitting  or  sewing  for  little  children, 
or  sick  soldiers,  or  caring  for  children  while  ailing 
mothers  were  given  hospital  treatment.  The  men, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  women,  declared  they 
would  proxy  their  leisure  by  helping  their  wives 
do  the  housework,  and  thereby  double  proxy  work. 

One  woman  said  shabby  clothes  and  faded  rib- 
bons cause  sickness  and  death  to  many  a  baby, 
because  the  mother  is  ashamed  to  take  the  babies 
out  for  fresh  air.  Every  mother  has  a  pride  in  her 
baby,  and  is  wounded  to  the  core  if  it  is  poorly 
dressed.  This  brought  a  happy  lot  of  ribbon,  cloth- 
ing and  new  go-cart  orders  from  a  full  half  hun- 
dred baby  lovers. 

Five  prosperous  looking  men  tried  to  speak  at 
once.  At  last  Mr.  Smiles  of  the  Holiday  Theater 
jumped  up  in  his  chair.     He  began: 

"You  can't  make  a  man  stay  in  harness  at  all, 
unless  he  can  have  a  good  time  mighty  often.  Well, 
what  is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose, 
and  the  little  goslings.  We  take  the  poor  women 
and  buckle  them  in  the  work  harness,  and  never 
expect  them  to  play.  Well,  they  are  going  to  play 
oftener  than  ever  before.  If  men  like  amusement 
so  well,  the  women  in  dingy  homes  like  play  too. 
I  have  been  giving  away  passes  to  my  theater  for 
years  to  some  geek  who  is  able  to  buy  his  own 
tickets.  I'll  proxy  every  one  of  these  passes  from 
now  on,  aind  give  them  to  some  bread-winning 
mothers  and  their  children,  that  they  may  see  a 
play  at  least  once  a  month.  Half  the  despair  among 
the  poor  is  born  of  all  work  and  no  play." 

Other  theatrical  men  followed  Mr.  Smile's  lead. 
Mr.  Jolly  of  the  Christmas  Holly  Theater  re- 
marked: "We  theater  men  have  been  good  things 
for  a  long  while  to  moneyed  men.  Now  Jill  is 
going  to  play,  as  well  as  Jack,  for  if  all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  dull,  it  certainly  must  effect  Jill 
in  the  same  way."  (Laughter). 

It  was  like  an  auction  of  goodies  being  held  by 
Pandora  and  the  Fairies.  People  seemed  joy  mad 
over  proxy  possibilities. 

There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  part  the  chil- 
dren should  take  in  the  proxy  projects.  It  was 
decided  they  were  to  each  invite  a  sub-proxy  to  his 
home,  who  would  be  co-sharer  in  his  presents  and 
festivities.     With  this  plan  would  begin  a  beauti- 


ful, unselfish  custom  that  would  abide  with  the 
children  for  all  time  as  a  sacred  festival.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  confine  their  proxies  to  other  children 
here,  or  the  gift  ships  of  the  war  children. 

Automobiles  were  not  to  be  used  for  joy  rides 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  joy  walkers  would  do- 
nate their  pleasure  rides  to  the  service  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

There  was  a  vote  made  by  a  jolly,  big  fellow, 
that  the  men  take  Proxy  Day  for  pledging.  "If  we 
swore  off  on  Proxy  Day  we  could  take  the  money 
saved  and  do  a  lot  of  substantial  good  before 
Christmas."  Then  came  more  of  the  same  reso- 
lutions from  big  men,  small  men,  old  men  and 
young.  New  Year's  swearing  off  was  nothing  to 
proxy  pledging. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  tried  to  speak  many 
times,  at  last  got  up  on  his  chair  and  said:  "You 
have  tried  to  proxy  all  necessary  things,  but  you 
forgot  one  of  the  most  important.  Music  is  one 
of  our  greatest  needs.  Do  you  think  we  would 
ever  win  many  battles  without  music?  Place  music 
in  the  cheerless  homes,  and  the  poor  could  make  a 
better  fight  against  poverty.  When  my  little  boy 
was  with  me  in  the  long  ago,  music  boxes  were 
popular.  I  bought  him  a  big  fine  one  for  a  Christ- 
mas present.  He  loved  its  tunes  the  best  of  every- 
thing. He'd  be  a  man  now  if  he  had  lived.  I 
never  see  these  big  brass-horned  graphophones  but 
my  heart  longs  to  have  my  boy  hear  the  talking 
and  laughing  coming  out  of  them.  Well,  he  can 
hear  them  by  proxy,  if  I  get  some  for  the  children 
whose  parents  can't  buy  them.  Tomorrow  I'll  hunt 
up  1 2  families  who  are  too  poor  to  have  music 
in  their  homes,  and  I'll  order  1 2  big  ones  with 
loads  of  noisy  records  that  please  the  boys."  (Cheers 
and  calls  of  "Pledge  music,  don't  forget  the  music"). 

Then  came  a  lot  of  resolutions  to  establish,  per- 
petually, a  Proxy  Day  to  be  observed  in  the  early 
part  of  each  succeeding  December.  Proxy  boxes 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  homes,  offices  and  schools, 
to  remind  us  the  whole  year  that  we  were  to  prac- 
tice self-denial,  and  see  what  a  year  of  unselfish- 
ness could  accomplish. 

Many  predicted  we  could  soon  completely  coun- 
teract suffering  and  want  all  over  the  world  by 
thoughtful  proxy  promotion. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  meeting  closed.  All 
rushed  out  in  the  streets  and  someone  shouted,  "Long 


live  Proxy  Day!  Hurrah  for  Proxy  Day!"  The 
air  was  aquiver  with  songs  of  the  perfect  happi- 
ness founded  on  the  solid  rock  of  golden  rule  con- 
sideration, that  has  for  its  slogan,  "JUSTICE 
FOR  ALL  AND  FORGETFULNESS  TO 
NONE." 

Our  Christmas  was  incomplete  in  previous  years 
because  we  always  had  heartaches  for  those  who 
were  passing  the  Yuletide  in  want  and  privation. 
This  Proxy  Christmas  has  a  joy  full  of  complete- 
ness, because  no  one  will  be  forgotten.  Clergy- 
men preached  proxy  parables,  societies  held  proxy 
parties;  the  schools,  press  and  railroads  did  their 
share  toward  spreading  the  glad  custom.  Bells 
jingled  until  the  very  air  vibrated  the  proxy  pleasure 
that  settled  like  a  mantle  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  all,  share  and  share  alike. 


WOMAN'S  PLACE 

(Continued  from  past'  •!) 

By  the  vote  of  thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  States 
the  women  of  this  country  could  attain  political 
equality — the  President  maintains  that  all  of  the 
forty-eight  must  vote  for  it — that  it  should  only 
come  by  unanimous  consent — that  the  intelligence, 
character  and  virtue  of  one-half  of  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  may  find  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression only  in  installments. 

The  women  of  the  ten  States  where  equal  suf- 
frage now  prevails  can  change  the  balance  of  power 
in  Congress.  The  lesson  read  by  the  President  Jo 
the  million  women  whose  request  he  denied,  is  not 
more  clear  than  is  the  remedy  that  lies  ready  to 
their  hands. 


VISIT  THE  ZONE 
Some  day  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  run  out 
to  the  fair  grounds  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  look- 
ing over  the  Zone.  It  will  amaze  you  and  bring 
back  the  days  of  childhood,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
fraught  with  pleasant  memories.  Fred  Thompson  s 
Toyland  Grown  Up  is  worth  going  many  miles 
to  see  and  this  wizard  of  the  amusement  world  has 
certainly  hit  the  keynote  in  his  productions. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  some  of  our  learned 
(?)  college  professors  departed  from  our  shores  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  Fatherland,  whose 
cause  they  seem  so  anxious  to  espouse. 


E  V  ER  YIV  OM  AN 


The  civic  clubs  of  the  state  are  all  deep  in  the 
work  of  "California  Beautiful."  Some  months  ago 
instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  civic  chairman  ?o 
make  this  work  a  duty  for  this  year,  and  until  now 
all  the  clubs  are  anxious  to  participate  in  this  work 
of  beautifying  for  the  exposition.  We  have  been 
likened  to  the  woman  who  washes  her  children's 
faces  just  before  visitors  arrive,  but  isn't  it  a  good 
thing  that  she  washes  them  at  all? 

Los  Angeles  County  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time,  realizing  that  that  county  will  entertain  the 
visitors  to  both  expositions  and  also  that  many  will 
make  their  homes  where  they  find  conditions  so  in- 
viting. In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  over  nine  thou- 
sand vacant  lots  have  been  cleaned  up,  this  work 
taking  place  under  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
I  he  club  women,  the  teachers,  parents  and  children 
are  all  interested  in  the  work  of  beautifying  Los 
Angeles,  and  much  aid  is  given  them  by  the  city  offi- 
cials. In  the  outlying  districts  of  this  county  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  make  each  town  a  flower 
garden,  and  Hollywood  is  working  towards  secur- 
ing the  prize  for  the  most  beautiful  and  cleanest  town 
of  its  size  in  the  state.  They  also  aim  to  make  it 
the  "Garden  Spot  of  California." 

San  Mateo  County  is  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Los  Angeles,  cleaning  up  and  beautifying,  and 
Hollywood  will  have  a  strong  competitor  in  Bur- 
lingame,  where  thousands  of  slips  of  geraniums  are 
already  rooted,  preparatory  to  being  placed  on  the 
streets  and  sidewalks,  vacant  lots  and  State  High- 
way. It  is  proposed  to  place  a  line  of  geraniums 
on  each  side  of  the  highway  all  through  San  Mateo 
County  and  all  the  clubs  from  Daly  City  to  Red- 
wood City  are  interested  in  this  movement.  The 
Burlingame  Club  is  doing  splendid  work  under  the 
President,  Mrs.  John  H.  Vickerson,  and  the  civic 
chairman,  Mrs.  C.  Godfrey,  who  are  bending  eve.-y 
effort  towards  making  Burlingame  the  most  beautiful 
city  on  the  Peninsula.  The  San  Mateo  Club  are  also 
endeavoring  to  plant  the  streets  and  sidewalks,  clear 
the  vacant  lots  and  clean  up  their  town,  and  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  other  clubs  in  beautify- 
ing the  highway. 

Monterey  County,  the  home  of  the  very  active 
chairman  of  civics  in  the  San  Francisco  District 
(Mrs.  J.  H.  Andreasen),  is  pursuing  very  active 
work  in  beautifying.  The  club  of  which  Mrs.  An- 
dreasen is  president,  the  Salinas  Wanderers,  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  they  have  planted  five  miles  of  trees  along 
the  main  highway.  The  Salinas  Civic  Club  have 
cleaned  a  vacant  lot  next  to  their  club  house  and 
planted  it  in  geraniums  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye.  Mrs.  Andreasen  is  also 
working  with  the  clubs  in  Pacific  Grove  and  other 
Monterey  County  clubs,  endeavoring  to  further  the 
beautifying  movement,  and  will  also  take  up  the 
subject  with  other  clubs  in  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Benito  counties. 


By  Mrs.  L,  E.  AMbury 

Now  comes  the  "The  Dansant"  in  the  clubs. 
Sierra  Madre  Club  (Los  Angeles  District)  is  plan- 
ning for  the  winter  festivities,  with  Tuesday  after- 
noon for  cards  for  members  and  Saturday  after- 
noon for  the  dansant,  to  which  brothers,  sweet- 
hearts, husbands,  fathers — and  grandfathers  are  in- 
vited, for  be  it  known,  grandfathers  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  "trotting"  as  their  juniors  nowadays. 
The  first  affair  took  place  during  November,  with 
several  hundred  members  and  their  families  and 
friends  present  and  was  as  successful  as  all  social 
functions  prepared  by  this  very  popular  club.  A 
dancing  class  has  also  been  instituted  in  the  club 
and  exhibition  dancing  will  take  place  at  each  dan- 
sant during  the  winter.  The  club  expects  to  hold  a 
very  brilliant  affair  previous  to  Christmas. 


MRS.    LILLIAN    PR  AY  -  P  A  L  M  E  R . 
State    President    California    Federation    of  Woman's 
Clubs. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Federation  was  held  on  December  3  at  the  Lan- 
kershim  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  with  Mrs.  Lillian 
Pray  Palmer  presiding,  assisted  by  Mrs.  George 
Butler,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
DeNyse,  recording  secretary.  All  of  the  members 
of  the  board  from  the  San  Joaquin,  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  Districts  were  present  and  many  in- 
teresting reports  were  presented.  It  is  the  custom 
of  absent  members  to  forward  their  reports,  and  as 
Mrs.  Palmer  requires  monthly  reports  from  each 
chairman,  she  is  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  in  every  portion  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Palmer 
spent  several  weeks  lately  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  has  expressed  herself  as  being  much  grati- 
fied with  the  progress  of  federation  north  of  Te- 
hachapi. 

The  Monterey  Civic  Club  have  a  new  am- 
bition— the  work  of  the  restoration  of  "The  House 
of  the  Four  Winds."    Mrs.  M.  M.  Gragg,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Monterey  Civic  Club,  has  donated 
twenty  dollars  towards  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  old  landmark,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mesdames  Hilby,  Parker,  Zim- 
merman, Rust  and  Schwartz  will  collect  funds  and 
have  charge  of  the  work.  Recently  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  interest  of  this  work  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Richards  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the 
restoration  of  old  buildings.  She  told  of  the  work 
of  her  club  (The  Santa  Clara  Civic  Club),  had 
in  restoring  the  old  Santa  Clara  Mission,  as  well 
as  other  work  done  by  the  latter  club  in  keeping 
up  some  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  She  encouraged  the  Monterey  women  to 
keep  up  their  efforts  and  will  assist  them  in  doing 
so. 

When  you  hear  a  good  paper  read  in  your  club, 
pass  it  along.  Do  you  know  we  have  District  and 
State  Reciprocity  Chairmen?  Send  to  your  chair- 
men these  good  papers  and  let  other  clubs  receive 
the  benefit  of  them.  They  will  all  be  kept  on  file 
and  should  they  be  needed,  they  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  Chairman  of  "Bureau 
of  Library  Information  and  Reciprocity,"  Califor- 
nia State  Library,  Sacramento,  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive these  papers  and  will  also  be  pleased  to  help 
out  any  club  member  applying  to  her  for  informa- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

The  school  children  of  Oroville  have  gathered 
pine  nuts  and  acorns  all  summer,  with  the  idea  of  a 
great  planting  expedition,  and  recently  a  day  was 
set  apart  for  this  work  with  the  club  women  over- 
seeing. A  poppy  day  brought  forth  plenty  of  seed, 
and  this  with  the  other  seed,  was  scattered  in  every 
available  place  by  the  children.  They  will  continue 
to  scatter  seed  until  after  the  rains,  which  will  mean 
that  Oroville  will  also  enter  into  the  competition  for 
the  "Gard»°n  Spot  of  California."  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Jones,  the  popular  president  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict, leads  all  the  civic  movements  in  her  town,  as 
well  as  assisting  her  active  District  Civic  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Wesley  Quast,  in  her  work  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  both  doing  good  work  in  the 
"California  Beautiful"  movement. 

*  *  * 

The  Parent-Teachers'  associations  are  preparing 
to  do  much  charitable  work  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  many  of  these  clubs  will  prepare  en- 
tertainment and  useful  presents  for  orphans  and  chil- 
dren in  care  of  the  different  cities.  In  Los  Angeles 
many  of  the  club  members  are  offering  their  homes 
for  these  entertainments  and  a  recent  affair  took 
place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Howard,  a  prominent 
member  of  one  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  associatio-is 
of  that  city.  Christmas  trees  and  toys  for  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  useful  presents,  were  given  the  city's 
poor  and  the  day  was  enjoyed  as  much  by  those 
who  had  spent  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  affair 
as  those  for  whom  it  was  arranged.  The  example 
might  well  be  emulated  in  other  large  cities. 
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A  signal  honor  has  been  paid  the  clubwomen  of 
San  Mateo  County  by  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
E.  Aubury  of  Easton  as  chairman  of  the  state 
civics  section  of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  An  indefatigable  worker,  a  deep 
student  of  affairs  as  they  concern  city,  county  and 
state  government,  Mrs.  Aubury  has  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  Peninsula  country.  She  recently 
founded  the  "San  Francisco  Beautiful"  movement, 
a  scheme  for  beautifying  the  Exposition  City,  which 
has  found  such  ready  response  that  the  city  officials 
of  San  Francisco  have  lent  it  their  personal  and 
official  sanction.  Hundreds  of  women  have  an- 
swered the  call  with  the  result  that  San  Francisco 
gives  promise  of  becoming  a  veritable  dreamland  for 
the  Fair  year.  The  movement  has  spread  over  San 
Mateo  County  until  it  has  become  a  "Peninsula 
Beautiful"  plan.  The  old  belief  that  California 
was  paved  with  gold  will  be  near  to  fulfillment 
when  the  poppies  planted  as  the  result  of  Mrs.  Au- 
bury's  efforts  rear  their  yellow  heads  in  the  vacant 
lots  and  on  the  hilltops  of  the  big  cuy  and  along  ti-..- 
highways  and  by-ways  of  San  Mateo. 

San  Francisco  was  the  last  place  to  start  in  this 
work,  but  that  does  not  say  it  will  accomplish  the 
least,  for  the  movement  has  taken  hold  very  strongly, 
and  now  everyone  is  interested.  Meetings  have  been 
held  where  plans  were  outlined  and  now  these  plans 
are  being  carried  out  with  dispatch.  The  work  in 
that  city  was  also  initiated  by  the  civic  department 
of  the  federation  and  endeavors  made  to  secure 
co-operation  of  all  other  civic  bodies.  Efforts  were 
made,  and  successfully,  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
mayor,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  also  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  associations  and  the  school  children.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  and  many  volunteers, 
representatives  of  other  organizations,  have  come  for- 
ward with  offers  of  assistance.  These  have  all  been 
gratefully  accepted  and  soon  all  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  working  on  this  big  movement.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  so  much  more  to  do  than  other  cities,  many 
of  the  vacant  lots  standing  since  the  fire  in  the  same 
condition.  The  club  women  will  endeavor  to  have 
these  cleaned  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  all 
the  city  officials  in  this  work.  Many  of  the  large 
clubs  of  San  Francisco  have  taken  over  the  work 
of  whole  streets,  those  approaching  the  fair  grounds, 
and  will  attempt  to  have  them  beautified.  The 
California  Club  will  beautify  Van  Ness  avenue; 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Columbus  avenue;  Corona  Club, 
Mission  street;  Tokolon  Club,  Sutter  street;  Alpha 
Neighborhood,  Haight  street;  Clionian  Club,  Geary 
street;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Seager,  past  president  of  Corona 
Club,  will  personally  superintend  the  work  of  beau- 
tifying the  surroundings  of  the  Affiliated  College,  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan,  the  Polytechnic  High  School, 
New  Era  League,  Powell  street.  The  Parent- 
Teachers'  clubs  will  each  take  a  section  near  their 
schools  and  much  ambitious  work  is  planned  by 
these  clubs.  Now  that  the  work  has  started,  other 
organizations  are  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 


By  Staff  Correspondent 

fame  and  many  of  the  men's  civic  clubs  are  taking 
an  active  part. 

It  IS  planned  to  have  a  mass  meeting  in  the  near 
future,  under  the  auspices  of  the  mayor  and  Board 
of  Supervisors,  when  all  civic  organizations  will 
be  called  on  to  do  their  share  in  this  work. 


MRS.    L.    E.  AUBURY 
of  Easton. 

Chairman  Civic  Section  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Aubury  will  also  act  as  Chairman  of 
Pubhcity,  with  Mrs.  H.  L.  Seager,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Donovan  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Jones  as  assistants.  An 
Advisory  Committee,  with  Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman 
as  chairman  and  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  D.  J. 
McMaster,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Boggs  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hertz  has  been  named,  and 
the  presidents  of  all  organizations  or  clubs  partici- 
pating in  this  work  will  also  assist  this  last-named 
committee. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  exposition  opens 
a  very  clean  city  will  be  presented  to  the  visitors 
and  much  of  it  will  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

^     V  V 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUB  NOTES 

The  California  Club  presented  at  one  of  their 
meetings  "An  Hour  on  Earth."  Vocal  solos  were 
rendered  by  Foster  Krake,  with  Joseph  George 
Jacobson  as  accompanist.  At  the  social  day  of 
the  club  an  interesting  literary  program'  was  pre- 
sented. Mrs.  Oscar  Maillard  Bennett  gave  a  lec- 
ture recital  on  "Rabindranilh  Tagor — the  Man  and 
His  Message."  Mrs.  Gladys  Kaighin  Murphy,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Christina  Waller,  gave  several 
musical  numbers. 

The  Philomath  Club,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
heard  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Edmond  Ros- 
trand,  with  quotations  from  his  works,  by  Miss  Re- 
becca Godchaux. 


The  Dorian  Club  held  a  meeting  at  which  a  re- 
cital was  given,  including  violin  selections  by  Miss 
Frances  Keyser;  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Lea  Schary 
and  Miss  Leroy  Chase,  and  a  dramatic  reading, 
Galsworthy's  "Little  Dream,"  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Dorothea  Olds. 

*     *  * 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
held  an  exceedingly  interesting  meeting,  at  which 
"California  as  a  Health  Resort,"  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Morrow  and  L.  S.  F.  Saunders,  was  reviewed  by 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wright;  and  a  short  story  written  bly 
one  of  the  members  was  read  by  Mrs.  Laura  Pinney. 
V     ^  V 

The  Clionian  Club  had  a  most  enjoyable  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  program  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Italy."  Mrs.  W.  E.  Secombe,  president, 
read  a  paper  on  '  Italian  Parliament" ;  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Blake  gave  a  talk  on  "Italian  Form  of  Govern- 
ment"; Mrs.  W.  G.  Leale  spoke  on  "Secret  So- 
cieties"; Miss  Jean  Cummings  talked  on  "Births, 
Marriages  and  Divorces,"  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Redfern 
read  a  paper  on  "Garibaldi — Knight  Errant." 
^     V  ^ 

The  Forum  Club  gave  a  musicale,  at  which  Miss 
Phyllis  Dix  danced.  The  "Open  Door,"  ijy  Al- 
fred Sutro,  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Janette  Alferitz.  Mrs.  Paul  Freygang,  accom- 
panied by  Frederick  Schiller,  sang  several  solos. 
^     y  ^ 

The  San  Francisco  Center  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  followed  by  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gram. John  M.  Eshleman  spoke  on  "Future  Con- 
siderations in  Public  Utilities  Regulations,"  and  Mrs. 
Annette  Abbott  Adams  and  Elbert  H.  Elliot  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  admitting  women  to  juries. 
¥     ^  v 

fhe  To  Kalon  Club  held  a  children's  day  meet- 
ing, at  which  little  Miss  Silvia  Yaffe  opened  the 
program  with  a  song  and  dance.  Stereopticon 
views  of  a  Christmas  fete  and  the  home  of  Santa 
Claus  were  shown  by  Mrs.  S.  K.  Selfridge  and 
"Another  Christmas  Story"  was  presented  in  mov- 
ing pictures. 

The  San  Francisco  Colony  of  New  England 
Women  held  a  recent  meeting  at  their  club  rooms, 
when  the  program  was  opened  with  interesting  ad- 
dresses by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bunker  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lid- 
stone  on  the  San  Francisco  District  Convention, 
which  was  held  at  Pacific  Grove.  Readings,  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections  followed.  1  he  program 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  I  routt.  The  usual 
social  hour  followed. 

The  Colony  has  planned  C  hristmas  jollities,  a 
tree,  gifts,  etc.,  for  little  children.  During  the  year 
1915  the  Colony  will  meet  on  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month  and  all  New  England  women  are  in- 
vited to  meet  with  the  Colony. 


EVERY  JV  O  MA  N 
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Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene,  State  Chairman  of  Conser- 
vation, reports  a  growing  interest  in  the  Department 
of  Waters  and  a  general  demand  for  information 
and  literature.  She  is  working  for  the  adoption  of 
a  "Conservation  Day"  in  the  public  schools,  and  at 
this  time  is  deep  into  the  work  of  proposed  legisla- 
tive measures.  She  has  assigned  to  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Kendall,  Sacramento,  one  of  her  "commissioners," 
the  subject  of  "Water  Power";  and  to  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Craig  of  Stockton,  another  commissioner,  the  sub- 
ject of  "Flood  Control."  Apply  to  these  ladies, 
or  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene,  Palo  Alto,  for  information 
on  any  of  these  subjects  and  you  will  receive  immedi- 
ate response. 

V     ^  ^ 

Much  gratification  is  expressed  over  the  selection 
of  Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
position  of  Chairman  for  Arrangements  for  next 
State  Convention  of  the  C.  F.  W.  C,  which  will 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  during  May  of  1915. 
Miss  Briggs  will  have  as  assistants  Mrs.  Hollings- 
worth,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  Mrs.  Louis  Hertz  and 
other  committees  which  will  be  named  later.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  all  arrangements  for  com- 
fort of  delegates  will  be  provided  by  Miss  Briggs 
and  her  officers  and  better  selections  could  not  have 
been  made. 

Anticipation  is  running  high  over  the  Annual 
Jinks  to  take  place  in  the  Burlingame  Club  this 
month.  The  "Jinks"  in  this  club  are  looked  forward 
to  for  weeks  ahead,  as  a  great  many  novelties  are 
always  provided  by  the  many  talented  members  of 
this  popular  club.  Mrs.  George  Bigler,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  arranging  amateur  theatri- 
cals, has  the  affair  in  charge  and  promises  many  sur- 
prises. A  whisper  has  it  that  every  member  in  the 
club  will  be  asked  to  appear  in  a  "funny  costume,  ' 
and  as  this  request  made  at  other  times  has  pro- 
duced some  "screams,"  it  is  expected  that  this 
year's  jinks  will  even  surpass  those  of  other  years  in 
merriment.  Those  taking  an  active  part  in  this  year's 
jinks  will  be  Mrs.  George  Bigler,  Mrs.  Farlow,  Mrs. 
George  Probasco,  Mrs.  David  Davis  and  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Aubury. 

During  the  past  month  two  new  clubs  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  State  Federation:  The  Carquinez 
Woman's  Club,  Crockett  (Alameda  District), 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Lunt,  president;  Mrs.  H.  O.  Knapp, 
corresponding  secretary.  The  Woman's  Club  '^f 
Del  Paso  (Northern  District),  Mrs.  Cora  Heaney, 
president;  Mrs.  Sadie  Gardiner,  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

¥  * 

A  club  which  is  doing  much  good  civic  work  is 
that  recently  formed  at  San  Bruno,  with  Mrs.  P. 
H.  Pflueger  as  president.  It  has  started  with  \ 
membership  close  to  one  hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers are  all  active  civic  workers.  They  plan  to  clean 
up  and  beautify  their  own  town  and  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  "San  Mateo  County  Beautiful" 


movement,  which  calls  for  their  share  of  the  work 
on  the  State  Highway.  The  Women's  Club  at 
Daly  City,  neighbors  of  the  San  Bruno  Club,  will 
also  participate  in  this  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  two  clubs  will  do  much  beautifying  this 
summer.  San  Bruno  has  splendid  possibilities,  many 
of  the  homes  facing  the  State  Highway  already 
showing  evidence  of  the  women's  work,  and  the 
gardens  are  abloom  with  flowers.  Efforts  will  also 
be  made  to  federate  these  two  last-named  clubs. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Crane,  State  Chairman  of  Legislation, 
has  made  a  recommendation  to  the  clubs  that  they 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  "Model  Law"  for  regis- 
tration of  births.  This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  State  Federation,  as  has  the  "Fire  Prevention 
Bill."  Mrs.  Crane  is  doing  splendid  work  and  the 
clubs  owe  it  to  her  to  study  all  bills  she  presents  for 
endorsement.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the 
clubs  are  taking  an  interest  in  bills  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  Legislature,  and  especially  those  which 
deal  with  women's  property  rights.  Miss  Margaret 
Ogden,  an  attorney  of  note  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Burlingame  Club,  speak- 
ing on  the  Community  Property  Bill,  as  affecting 
the  women.  A  very  large  audience  testified  to  the 
interest  the  women  are  now  taking  in  legislative 
matters  and  it  promises  well  for  future  legislation 
affecting  their  rights. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer  has  named  May  22, 
1915,  as  "California  Federation  Day"  at  the  Ex- 
position. 

Miss  Ednah  Rich,  State  Chairman  of  Home 
Economics,  will  be  pleased  to  go  to  any  club  in 
the  state  asking  for  her  assistance  and  only  asks  for 
her  traveling  expenses.  She  is  very  anxious  to  come 
into  close  personal  contact  with  the  clubwomen 
this  year,  and  all  those  who  heard  Miss  Rich  at 
Pacific  Grove  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  offer 
and  to  "spread  the  good  news."  She  is  very  de- 
sirous of  bringing  to  the  clubs  the  Message  of  the  Bi- 
ennial, and  what  it  really  means;  and  also  will  urge 
the  placing  of  Home  Economics  teachers  in  all  pub- 
lic schools  and  a  "Home  Economics  Day"  in  each 
school  in  California.  Are  you  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer? 

Hollywood  Woman's  Club  have  moved  into 
their  new  club  house  and  can  claim  one  of  the  best 
civic  beauties  of  their  town.  1  his  club  number- 
ing over  two  hundred  members,  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  energetic  club  women  of  the  Los  An- 
geles district,  and  when  they  said  they  would  build 
themselves  a  home,  the  district  realized  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  before  their  dream  house  was  a 
substantial  building.  It  is  not  only  substantial,  but 
is  really  handsome  and  in  keeping  with  the  beauti- 
ful architecture  of  the  neighborhood — near  the  Hol- 
lywood Hotel.    This  club  is  working  very  diligently 


to  earn  the  name  "The  Garden  Spot  of  California," 
and  one  has  to  acknowledge  that  the  other  clubs 
of  the  state  will  have  to  "go  some"  before  reach- 
ing that  particular  stage  this  town  has  already  at- 
tained. Well,  whoever  wins,  we  will  be  happy,  as  it 
will  have  been  the  result  of  good  club  work.  Photo- 
graphs of  all  club  houses  owned  by  the  clubs  in  the 
California  Federation  will  be  exhibited  at  the  State 
Convention.  Hollywood  club  house  will  not  be  the 
least  beautiful,  we  all  know.  They  are  doing  good 
work  and  we  wish  them  success. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  Chairman  of  Peace  in 
the  San  Francisco  District,  and  past  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Redwood  City,  is  a  very  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  interests  of  her  home  town  and  is 
now  leading  a  movement  against  placing  the  De- 
tention Home  and  County  Jail,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  in  close  position  to  the  high  school  and 
public  library.  Her  contention  is  that  a  building 
of  this  kind  should  be  placed  away  from  the  town, 
and  in  Redwood  City  there  is  no  dearth  of  un- 
tenanted land,  very  little  of  the  outskirts  being  built 
up,  and  Mrs.  Cumberson  is  leading  a  winning  fight 
in  this  matter.  Sht  has  petitions  placed  through 
the  county,  which  are  well  signed  up  by  the  club 
women,  who  are  a  strong  factor  in  all  civic  move- 
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ments  in  their  county.  She  will  also  personally  pro- 
test against  the  particular  location  chosen  for  the 
building  and  will  appear  before  the  supervisors  early 
this  month  to  make  her  plea  for  such  change  of  lo- 
cation. The  movement  for  the  Detention  Home  was 
first  presented  to  the  supervisors  by  the  San  Mateo 
County  Civic  Center  and  they  have  just  secured  ac- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Center  as  a  body  had  any  connection  with  the 
choice  of  the  location  for  the  Detention  Home  and 
jail.  It  is  claimed  that  nearly  every  resident  of 
Redwood  City  has  signed  the  petition  protesting 
against  the  proposed  action  of  the  board,  and  from 
the  number  of  other  names  to  be  presented  to  them 
by  Mrs.  Cumberson  it  is  hoped  that  a  change  of 
location  will  be  announced  very  soon. 

Many  new  and  interesting  features  will  appear  in 
the  January  issue  of  Everywoman. 
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"The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman."  H.  G.  Wells. 
New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

To  discriminating  readers  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  is  always  welcome,  and  in  his  latest 
novel  he  has  not  disappointed  the  most  critical  of 
his  large  following.  It  is  the  last  of  a  group  in 
which  each,  m  its  turn,  has  touched  upon  a  vital 
question  of  the  hour,  for  Mr.  Wells  is  essentially  a 
modernist,  keeping  apace  with,  or  a  little  ahead, 
of  his  times. 

"The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman"  may  well 
be  termed  a  feminist  novel,  the  keynote  to  which 
is  the  present  absorbing  question  of  woman's  inde- 
pendence, morally  and  economically.  Marriage 
furnishes  the  theme  and  Mr.  Wells  shows  us  in  his 
most  convincing  way  that  as  long  as  that  relation 
is  one  of  ownership,  either  on  the  man's  part  or  the 
woman's,  it  becomes  a  degrading  slavery. 

Sir  Isaac  Harman  is  the  pitiless  tyrant,  in  love 
with  his  wife  but  selfishly  absorbing  every  thought, 
every  moment  of  her  time,  demanding  as  his  un- 
questioned right  a  complete  surrender  of  her  indi- 
viduality. We  see  the  awakening  of  a  woman's 
soul  to  the  realization  of  its  slavery;  her  struggle  for 
freedom  against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  a  hus- 
band's tyranny,  through  it  all  trying  to  preserve  her 
duty  as  a  wife,  not  from  gratitude  for  what  has  been 
given  her,  but  from  the  finer  sense  of  her  womanly 
unselfishness.  And  yet  when  her  final  release  comes, 
in  the  death  of  her  husband — 

"She  would  not  admit  to  herself  that  she  was 
glad,  that  she  was  anything  but  a  woman  stun- 
ned; she  maintained  her  still  despondent  attitude 
as  long  as  she  could,  but  gladness  broke  upon 
her  soul  and  a  sense  of  relief  swam  up  to  the 
horizon  of  her  mind  and  rose  upon  her,  flood- 
ing every  ripple  of  her  being,  as  the  sun  rises 
over  water  in  a  clear  sky.  She  was  free  at  last. 
She  was  a  free  woman.  Never  more  would  he 
make  a  sound  or  lift  a  finger  against  her  life. 
Never  more  would  he  contradict  her  or  flout  her; 
never  more  would  he  come  peeping  through  that 
papered  panel  between  his  room  and  hers;  never 
more  could  hateful  and  humiliating  demands  be 
made  upon  her  as  his  right ;  no  more  strange  dis- 
tresses of  the  body,  nor  raw  discomfort  of  the 
nerves  could  trouble  her — forever.  She  was 
free." 

There  are  many  delightful  characters  surround- 
ing the  central  two,  and  with  his  deep  insight  into 
human  nature  Mr.  Wells  brings  out  the  salient  points 
in  each  personality,  causing  his  readers  unexpected 
thrills  of  delight  as  he  touches  on  some  whimsical 
characteristic  or  rounds  out  a  situation  with  the  un- 
erring grasp  of  the  essential  word  or  phrase,  that 
lifts  his  work  to  the  highest  plane  of  the  modern 
novelist. 

"The  River."  By  Ednah  Aiken.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

A  gripping  American  story  of  the  reclamation 
of  the  desert,  made  possible  by  the  colossal  under- 


By  Mrs.  C.  F»  Sage 

taking  to  control  the  untamable  Colorado  River, 
that  menacing  power  of  destruction  to  the  Imperial 
Valley.  An  epoch  in  the  history  of  engineering, 
by  which  thousands  of  acres  were  saved  from  inun- 
dation and  the  control  gained  of  a  mighty  force, 
causing  the  desert  "to  bloom  like  a  rose"  and  pro- 
viding homes  and  farms  for  hundreds  of  settlers. 
It  IS  a  big  subject  and  the  author  has  handled  it 
in  a  big  way. 

Mrs.  Aiken  gathered  her  material  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Charles  E.  Aiken,  editor  of  the  Sunset  magazine, 
and  certainly  she  has  brought  the  true  atmosphere 
of  the  American  desert  into  the  pages  of  her  book. 

1  he  story  is  woven  around  the  titanic  struggle  of 
human  power  to  dominate  and  control  the  almost 
superhuman  power  of  nature,  as  embodied  in  the 
Colorado  River.  It  took  strong  men  to  perform 
ihis  incredible  feat  and  here  are  shown  two  strong 
men,  one  who  had  failed  and  one  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed, brought  together  for  the  last  mighty  struggle 
with  nature. 

A  young  engineer  named  Rickard  is  the  man 
chosen  by  "the  powers  that  be"  in  Tucson  to  un- 
dertake this  work.  There  had  been  failures,  heart- 
breaking ones,  but  he  is  told  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  "stop  the  river  from  running  away." 
When  he  arrives  he  finds  that  Hardin,  the  man 
he  is  to  succeed,  is  the  husband  of  the  woman  with 
whom-  he  was  once  in  love.  The  eternal  triangle, 
but  in  what  an  unusual  setting.  The  vast  desert, 
the  primitive  surroundings  and  the  terrific  fight  with 
a  monster  that  ever  threatens  and  sometimes  almost 
succeeds  in  its  revolt  at  control.  The  final  struggle, 
when  after  days  and  nights  of  unceasing  bodily 
and  mental  effort,  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  fail- 
ure, the  insurgent  Colorado  is  at  -last  conquered 
and  has  become  the  servant  of  the  men  who,  in 
their  enduring  enthusiasm  and  dogged  perseverance, 
have  risen  to  a  height  where  personal  feelings  are 
merged  and  lost  in  a  united  effort  toward  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  one  of  the  greatest  feats 
of  modern  engineering  the  world  has  ever  known. 

An  excellent  foil  to  Hardin's  selfish,  frivolous 
wife  is  his  sister,  a  fine,  big-natured  girl,  who,  in 
the  end  of  the  book,  crowns  Rickard's  victory  with 
her  love.  But  above  and  beyond  all  "The  River" 
first  looms  mighty  in  its  power  to  destroy  and  at 
the  last,  still  more  mighty,  in  its  wonderful  power 
to  create  a  paradise  from  a  desert. 

"The  Eternal  Priestess."  By  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.    New  York.    Dodd  Mead  &  Co. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  the  author  of  "The 
Eternal  Priestess,"  was  born  in  China  and  has  lived 
there  many  years,  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  native  and  foreign  life.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  books  from  his  pen,  including  fiction  and 
others,  bearing  on  political  conditions  in  the  Far 


East.  In  his  latest  novel  he  presents  a  brilliant  and 
illuminating  picture  of  modern  China,  not  the  "New" 
China,  but  that  country  in  its  period  of  transition, 
just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  What 
enormous  changes  have  taken  place  in  existing  con- 
ditions may  be  seen  in  a  comparison  with  that  de- 
lightful book,  "The  Indiscreet  Letters  From  Pekin." 
Though  "The  Eternal  Priestess"  is  a  novel,  at 
times  the  thread  of  the  story  is  almost  lost  in  the 
larger  issues  of  political  intrigue  incident  to  the 
bringing  about  of  the  revolution  and  details  of  the 
struggle  of  an  English  company  to  obtain  a  conces- 
sion from  the  government  for  immense  tracts  of  land 
in  the  interior  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  book  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  tense  situa- 
tions and  minute  descriptions  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  foreign  colony  in  its  social  and  business  relations 
with  the  native.  Here  we  find  many  types,  the  old- 
time  Chinese,  the  Americanized  Chinese  and  the 
Chinese  Ncnv  Woman,  rather  pathetically  protrayed 
in  the  persons  of  the  two  young  daughters  of  a 
Chinese  official.  Educated  abroad,  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  with  up-to-date  but 
somewhat  distorted  ideas  on  the  emancipation  of 
women.  They  are  the  wonder  of  their  dazzled  and 
admiring  Chinese  sisters,  though  not  quite  approved 
of,  however,  in  their  airy  defiance  of  Chinese  con- 
ventions. The  minor  chord  is  struck  when  the  poor 
little  butterflies,  in  their  Paris  and  Vienna  finery, 
find  that,  while  they  are  accepted  on  official  oc- 
casions, in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  foreign  society  is  closed  against  them. 

After  finishing  the  book  one  is  convinced  that 
Mr.  Weale  wished  to  impress  his  readers  with  thi' 
fact  that  though  she  may  be  called  the  New  China, 
to  the  end  of  time  she  will  remain  the  "Eternal 
Priestess." 

¥      ^  ^ 

"The  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office."  By 
Doctor  Armgaard  Carl  Graves. 

The  life  of  a  political  spy  is  a  strenuous  affair 
and  certainly  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Armgaard  Carl 
Graves,  at  one  time  secret  agent  of  Germany  and 
later  serving  England  in  the  same  capacity,  read 
like  the  most  thrilling  of  romances. 

"The  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office"  was 
written  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  after  Dr.  Graves  had  severed  his  connection 
with  England,  and  was  published  some  little  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  It  is  a 
timely  book,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  shown  pictures 
thrown  on  the  inner  screen  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary life  of  European  nations,  for  Dr.  Graves'  duties 
took  him  to  many  places  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  there  were  meetings  with  those  high  in  inter- 
national politics — from  his  interview  at  the  time  of 
the  Moroccan  affair  of  1911,  with  the  War  Lord 
himself,  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  to  a  secret  conclave  in  a  lovely  hunting  lodge 
in  the  Taunus,  composed  of  such  men  as  Haldane, 
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Yosemite 
National 
Park 

(Open  All  the  Year) 

Yosemite  Valley 

California's 

Great  Scenic  Attraction 

and  Vacation  Place 

Visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  see  this 
grand  and  beautiful  valley 
— its  massive  walls  and 
domes,  its  stupendous  wa- 
terfalls, its  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks. 

A  GALAXY  UNSURPASSED 

This  Is  Now  a  Quick 
Comfortable  Trip  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

FROM 

MERCED,  CAL. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Folder 
or  consult  any  railroad  agent. 


THE  BELGIAN  GIRL  OF  TOMORROW 

(l^)ntiruicil  from  page;  4) 

Alphonse  was  too  much  for  my  mother  and  she 
succumbed  to  the  shock  and  horror  of  those  weeks 
of  anxious  waiting  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  days  that  followed,  the  experiences  I  endured 
are  all  like  one  horrible  nightmare.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  prosperous  city  of  Louvain  had  be- 
come a  scene  of  utter  devastation.  Even  those  of 
the  better  classes  who  once  had  plenty  were  now 
begging  in  front  of  their  ruined  homes;  widowed 
mothers,  homeless  children,  crippled  and  aged  men 
were  all  in  the  same  plight  of  starvation  and  distress. 

Standing  in  the  hospital  window  one  morning  I 
gazed  down  at  the  form  in  the  little  white  cot  at 
my  side — all  that  remained  of  my  little  Louis  who 
had  gone  so  bravely  off  to  war  such  a  short  while 
before.  Now  they  had  brought  him  back  to  me 
with  both  sturdy  legs  shot  off.  I  looked  at  him  In 
hopeless  agony.  The  boyish  face  was  lined  with 
traces  of  suffering  and  a  sudden  comprehension  of 
life  which  few  of  his  years  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
perience. 

Turning  to  the  window,  I  gazed  out  on  the  ruins 
of  old  Louvain.  The  University,  the  Cathedral, 
where  we  went  to  daily  worship,  the  Opera  House 
and  the  beautiful  old  Hotel  de  Ville  were  all  things 
of  the  past,  which  not  even  time  can  replace.  They 
are  dead  and  buried  forever.  Whole  business 
blocks  were  caved  in  by  bombs  and  shells;  rows  of 
houses — now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ashes;  the  en- 
tire scene  one  of  utter  desolation. 

To  go  on  living  one's  life  after  all  that  is  worth 
while  has  been  taken  from  it;  when  in  a  few  short 
weeks  father,  mother  and  brothers  are  taken  and 
only  a  poor  helpless  cripple  left  to  claim  one's  love 
and  service — that  is  the  future  that  lies  before  me 
and  before  thousands  of  the  Belgian  girls  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  seems  at  first  to  be  a  vast  nothingness.  But 
there  has  been  cast  upon  her  shoulders  the  gigantic 
responsibility  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  race  and  thereby 
the  rebuilding  of  a  nation.  This  war  has  proven 
a  great  awakening  for  the  Belgian  girl,  and  having 
experienced  this  terrible  catastrophe  and  realized  its 
horrible  effect  on  mankind,  she  will  refuse  to  supply 
"food  for  cannons."  The  presence  of  such  a  mighty 
ruinous  power  as  war  will  not  be  obliterated.  The 
pride  that  woman  once  felt  in  sending  her  father, 
husband  and  sons  into  battle  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  she  realizes  that  war  is  a  curse  to  humanity 
and  that  there  is  no  glory  in  having  those  who  are 
of  her  very  being,  whom  she  has  given  to  the  world, 
mowed  down  on  the  field  of  slaughter;  that  this  is  a 
terrible  and  unnecessary  sacrifice ;  that  there  is  a 
nobler  duty  for  womankind  and  instead  of  encourag- 
ing this  barbaric  tendency  of  the  race,  she  should 
protest  against  it  with  every  fiber  of  her  being.  All 
this  the  Belgian  girl  fully  comprehends  and  she  will 
refuse  to  accept  this  responsibility  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  her  unless  she  is  assured  that  this  new 
nation  will  be  allowed  to  live  without  danger  of  an- 
nihilation. 


Do  your  shopping  EARLY  and  patronize  those 
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Belgium 

By  Marian  Taylor. 
Tliou  hast  seen  fliij  couiilrj  stricken, 

Thou  hast  seen  thy  brave  men  die, 
And  the  smiling  fields  run  crimson 
Where  in  hloodij  heaps  they  lie. 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  harvests  rotting, 

Months  of  patient  toil  undone, 
A  grim  scene  of  desolation 
At  each  rising  of  tlic  sun. 

Thou  hast  seen  thy  buildings  shattered. 

Whilst  the  world  hath  stood  aghast, 
Monelering  how  long  the  horror 

Of  sucJi  sacrdege  .shedl  last. 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  women  driven 

Like  dumb  animals,  away 
From  the  homes  they  long  have 
cherished- — 
(ih !  the  anguish  of  thai  day! 

And  the  voices  of  thy  children, 

now  they  cry  aloud  to  God, 
'Gainst  the  cruel  waste  and  slaughter 

On  a  peaceftd,  neutral  sod! 
Thou  hast  borne  a  thousand  insults, 

And  such  bitterness  of  woe. 
That  throughout  this  favored  land  of  ours 
The  tears  of  pity  flow. 

But  our  faith  is,  gallant  nation. 

That  thy  sun  will  never  set. 
That  thy  splendid  stand  for  principle, 

Men  never  will  forget. 
By  thy  .<;pirit  and  thy  prowess, 

Thou  hast  iron  a  deathless  fame, 
And  the  world's  great  heart  is  beating 
At  the  mention  of  thy  name. 

Thou  mayst  seem  nil  crushed  and  broken! 

But  a  righteous  God  above, 
Who  as  King  of  kings  is  reignini/, 
TToJds  thee  in  His  care  and  love. 
And  to  JTim  our  prayers  we  offer. 

That  thy  land  he  still  thine  own. 
And  that  future  peace  and  plenty 
May  for  suffering  atone! 

Mrs.  Annette  Jordan  is  the  owner  of  "La  Ma- 
laria," by  Ernest  Herbert,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Paris  salon  of  1850,  and  which  pictures  hun- 
dreds of  peasants  perishing  from  the  dread  disease 
in  the  camoagna  outside  of  Rome.  Herbert  was 
a  student  of  the  old  classic  school,  a  contemporary 
of  Millet  and  this  canvas  is  one  of  his  finest. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  in  her  eallery  at  her  hacienda 
at  Pleasanton  some  notable  Gainsboroughs,  an  origi- 
nal Millet  that  has  never  been  reproduced  and  one 
by  the  Russian  artist,  Beresest  Chagis,  showing  the 
Jews  wailinq  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  mourn- 
ing for  the  loss  of  their  beloved  city. 

Some  day,  perhaps  the  city  fathers  will  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  streets  will  be  kept  clean. 
San  Francisco  should  equal  Washington  in  this  mat- 
ter. 
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DENVER  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Wednesday  Literary  Club  met  recently, 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  was  "Woman,  Past, 
Present  and  Future."  Mrs.  Gates  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Women  of  the  White  House";  Mrs.  Cherry 
had  a  paper  on  "Other  Notable  American 
Women,"  and  Mrs.  Myers  had  for  her  subject, 
"Women  and  Industry." 

The  Margaret  Davis  Hayes  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  presented  a  splendid 
program  at  one  of  their  late  meetings.  Mrs.  Do- 
lores Reedy  Maxwell  of  New  York  sang  the  follow- 
ing songs:  "The  Birth  of  Morn,"  Leoni;  "The 
Nightingale  Has  a  Lyre  of  Gold,"  Whelpley;  "A 
Birthday,"  Woodman;  and  "In  a  Garden,"  by 
Hawley.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lovell  read  extracts  from  a 
paper  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  tellmg  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  drinking  fountain  marking  the  spot  where 
"Dixie"  was  first  sung.  Mrs.  J.  M.  De  Weese,  a 
former  president  of  the  club,  spoke  of  her  travels. 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis  read  a  paper,  entitled 
"Thanksgiving." 

The  Scio  Art  and  Literary  Club  held  a  meet- 
ing at  which  the  following  papers  were  read:  "Count 
Von  Moltke,"  by  Mrs.  Broobanks;  "Put  Down 
Your  Arms,"  by  Mrs.  Jones;  "Modern  German 
Art,"  by  Mrs.  Carstarphen.  The  program  ended 
with  cello  selections  by  Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Hollister. 

*     *  * 

The  Round  Table  Club,  at  a  recent  meetmg, 
presented  a  very  interesting  program:  "Birth  Strug- 
gle of  a  New  Age,"  Mrs.  McCrea;  "Development 
of  Vernacular  Literature,"  Mrs.  White;  "Fall  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Arabian  Civilization  in 
Europe,"  Mrs.  Sargeant,  and  "The  Art  and  Litera- 
ture of  Byzantium,"  Mrs.  Cassell. 


PORTLAND  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Coterie  Club  at  one  of  their  meetings  heard 
a  most  interestmg  paper  on  "Peace,"  by  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Covert,  in  which  she  advanced  the  theory  that 
if  all  countries  were  disarmed,  navies  and  armies 
done  away  with,  peace  would  reign  forever.  She 
also  advocated  the  idea  of  an  international  court 
to  settle  the  questions  which  might  arise  among 
nations. 

The  Poli  tical  Science  Club  held  a  meeting  .'jt 
which  Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull  of  the  Child  Labor 
Commission  spoke  on  "Legislation." 

The  Shakespeare  Study  Club  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Mrs.  J.  C.  Elder  gave  a  delightful  talk  on 
the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  England  and  France,  and 
Mrs.  lone  Townsend  Wells  sang  several  selections. 

The  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club  met  last  month, 
when  Mrs.  L.  R.  Bailey  read  a  paper  on  Eugene 
Brieux  and  his  dramas;  Miss  Amos  gave  a  paper 
on  Rostrand  and  Romanticism,  and  Mrs.  Amos  a 
paper  on  Rostand's  "Chanticleer." 


CLEVELAND  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Fortnightly  Study  Club  held  a  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bertine.  Miss  Florence 
King  gave  two  piano  solos  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Thomas 
read  a  paper  on  "English  Sports  and  Amusements," 
and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes  a  paper  on  "The  British 
Museum." 

The  Cleveland  Utilian  Club  at  a  recent  meeting 
took  up  the  study  of  South  America.  Papers  read 
were  "The  Incas,"  Miss  Elsie  Harris;  "Explorers 
and  Early  Settlements,"  Helen  Berkes;  and  "Piz- 

zaro,"  Maude  M.  Sly. 

•<.■    *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  History  Club,  Mrs.  Frank 
Dunbar,  who  had  charge  of  the  program,  reviewed 
the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.  The  subject 
for  the  afternoon  was  "Robert  Browning."  The 
following  reviews  were  given:  "The  Last  Ride 
Together,"  Mrs.  Harry  Whip;  "Andrea  Del 
Sarto,"  Mrs.  A.  M.  Herman;  "A  Woman's  Last 
Word,"  Mrs.  Frank  Dunbar. 
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The  presidents  and  representatives  of  women's 
^lubs  in  northern  and  central  California  met  at  Chico 
for  the  first  Reciprocity  Meeting  ever  held  by  the 
Federated  Clubs.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  of  Oroville, 
president  of  the  Northern  Division,  presided.  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Marsh,  president  of  the  Chico  Art  Club, 
gave  an  address  of  welcome  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Taft  of  San  Francisco  lectured  on  California  artists. 

The  California  Civic  League  held  its  Semi- 
Annual  Conference  this  month.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Discussion  of  "Legislative  Needs  of  the 
Mentally  Defective  in  California,"  by  Mrs.  Hervey 
Hicks  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Claypole;  "Women  on  Juries," 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Colby;  discussion  by  Mrs. 
Annette  Abbott  Adams  and  Prof.  Thomas  H. 
Reed;  "Community  Property,"  by  Miss  Gail 
Laushlin;  "Future  Work  on  Red  Light  Abate- 
ment Act,"  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  and  election  experi- 
ences by  Mrs.  Walter  Brown  and  Miss  Blanche 
Morse. 

The  Southern  District  of  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were: 
That  the  United  States  and  other  nations  be  peti- 
tioned to  refer  international  disputes  to  an  interna- 
tional court  instead  of  deciding  them  by  strength  of 
arms;  That  the  American  Peace  Association  have 
an  educational  peace  exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  expositions;  That  the  California 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  be  endorsed;  That 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  of  California  be  en- 
dorsed; That  the  District  Federation  strongly  op- 
pose the  federation  or  any  other  club  taking  any  part 
in  politics  for  any  party  or  candidate. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Lawton,  Santa  Ana,  president;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Wil- 
letts,  Colton,  vice-president;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Martin, 
Beaumont,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Williams,  Holtville,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Owen, 
National  City,  auditor.  Tea  was  served  to  the 
guests  at  the  Placenta  Round  Table  Club  and  a 
dinner  was  given  to  the  state  and  district  officers 
and  chairmen  and  to  presidents  of  clubs. 


OAKLAND  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Ebell  Club  had  a  very  interesting  meetin:? 
when  the  program  was  arranged  by  the  Bible  His- 
tory Section.  Mrs.  Charles  Woodbury  gave  an 
address,  "The  Coats  of  the  Bible."  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Nash  sang  a  group  of  songs.  Miss  Alice  Davis  gave 
a  violin  solo. 

The  Oakland  Civic  Center,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
heard  a  splendid  address  by  E.  Morris  Cox,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Oakland  Schools,  on  "  Fhe 
Size  of  Classes  in  Oakland  Schools."  Miss  Ethel 
Moore,  representative  from  Oakland  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Cities,  held  in  St.  Louis,  May  29  to 
May  31,  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  "The 
Pageant  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis." 


LOS  ANGELES  CLUB  NOTES 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Ruskin  Art  Club,  the  sub- 
ject of  study  was  the  French  Romanticist  School 
of  Painting.  Mrs.  Samuel  Storrow  spoke  of  Geri- 
cault  and  of  Delcroix;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Saunders,  of 
Ingres  and  Isabey;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Ary 
Sheffer  and  Flandrin,  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Fennel,  of 
Dlaroche  and  Couture. 

V     ¥  ¥ 

The  Tropico  Thursday  Afternoon  Club  heard  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  the  birds  of  California 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Williams  Myers,  State  Secretary 
of  the  Audubon  Society.     The  lecture  was  illu.s 
trated  by  stereopticon  views. 

*  *  * 

The  Business  Woman's  Civic  League  at  a  recent 
meeting  heard  two  interesting  addresses  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Burks  and  David  Evams  on  the  work  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

1^        if,  !fi 

The  Los  Angeles  Ebell  Club  held  a  meeting  at 
which  Louis  J.  Stellman  gave  a  lecture  with  stereop- 
ticon views  on  "John  Chinaman  in  America." 

*  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Morovia  Woman's  Club, 
Chester  Versteeg  lectured  on  "The  High  Sierras," 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.  Miss  Marion 
Alt  rendered  several  vocal  solos. 

The  Whi  ttier  Woman's  Club  held  Reciprocity 
Day,  presenting  a  most  enjoyable  program.  Miss 
Wilhelmine  Loos  gave  a  talk  on  "The  Desert," 
showing  many  of  her  own  paintings  in  connection 
with  her  subject. 


Everywoman  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
it  has  secured  for  the  January  issue  a  forecast  on 
Spring  fashions  by  Mme.  Gaile. 


BERKELEY  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Berkeley  Civic  Center  had  a  most  interest- 
ing program  at  a  recent  meeting:  "The  Work  of 
the  Charity  Commission  and  Municipal  Labor  Bu- 
reau," was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Rev.  E. 
L.  Parsons;  "Day  Nursery  and  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Mabel  Weed, 
Agent  of  Charity  Commission;  Dr.  R.  O.  Moody 
spoke  on  the  "City  Dispensary."  and  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Moody  gave  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  School 
Site  Committee.        *     *  * 

OMAHA  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Mu  Sigma  Club  had  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gram' at  one  of  their  recent  meetings,  when  the 
subject  of  study  was  "The  Faith  of  Browning." 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Patrick  read  a  paper  on  "Browning's 
Own  Words";  Mrs.  1.  W.  Carpenter,  "Easter 
Day" ;  Mrs.  Foster,  "The  Experience  of  Karshish, 
the  Arab  Physician,  and  Mrs.  Payne,  "Rabbi  Ben 
Erza."  *     ¥  * 

The  Dundee  Woman's  Club  had  for  the  sub- 
ject of  study  at  one  of  their  meetings,  Harrison's 
"V.  V.'s  Eyes."  Miss  Olive  Ferguson  gave  the 
plot  of  the  story;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Beardsley,  the  setting; 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Morton,  the  characterization,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  the  philosophy  and  the  story. 
/  >^ 
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(Cjiitinueil  from  page  25) 

Churckill,  Waechter,  Herrington,  Terpitz  and  Auf- 
fenberg. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
tails of  Dr.  Graves'  training  in  his  chosen  work,  his 
experiences  in  the  Far  East  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  and  later  when  he  was  proved 
worthy  of  his  calling  and  had  been  promoted  to  the 
military  section  of  the  Secret  Service  of  Germany, 
the  many  commissions  he  undertook  and  carried  out 
successfully,  in  the  interests  of  that  country,  ending 
in  his  last  mission  to  England,  where  he  claims  he 
was  betrayed  by  Germany  on  account  of  his  po- 
litical and  military  knowledge.  Arrested  in  Edin- 
burgh, tried  as  spy  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Dr.  Graves  was  released  before  the  term  had  ex- 
pired on  the  condition  that  he  serve  in  the  English 
Secret  Service  until  the  end  of  his  sentence.  It 
had  been  proven  to  him  that  Germany  had  broken 
faith,  so  he  accepted  his  liberty  under  those  condi- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  resigned  from  the 
English  service  and  crossed  to  New  York. 

Many  of  the  incidents  related  are  not  only  dra- 
matic, but  amusing,  especially  the  one  in  which 
Pavlowa,  the  Russian  dancer,  figures  (who,  by  the 
way.  Dr.  Graves  tells  us  is  a  well-known  political 
spy).  The  chapter  on  the  Zeppelin  sky  monsters  is 
exceedingly  interesting  in  view  of  their  prominence 
at  the  present  time  as  part  of  Germany's  aerial  fleet 
of  fighting  machines.  The  book  is  full  of  exciting 
anecdotes  and  makes  absorbing  reading,  bearing  as 


it  does  on  a  phase  of  life  of  which  little  is  known 
outside  books  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Graves  is  a  mystery.  In  the  first  of  his 
book  he  says:  "There  are  three  things  that  do  not 
concern  the  reader:  My  origin,  nationality  and 
morals.  There  are  three  persons  alive  who  know 
who  I  am.  One  of  the  three  is  the  greatest  ruler 
in  the  world.  None  of  the  three,  for  reasons  of 
his  own  IS  likely  to  reveal  my  identity." 


A  few  days  ago  a  report  came  from  New  York 
that  "Dr.  Armgaard  Carl  Graves,  author  of  '1  he 
Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office,'  recently  ter- 
minated his  visit  to  New  York  by  suddenly  leav- 
ing for  parts  unknown ;  there,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
to  undertake  other  secert  service  commissions.  He 
was  referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as  the  most 
mysterious  personage  whom  New  York  has  enter- 
tained for  a  long  time." 
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Music  Notes  and  Comment 

(Continiud  from  i>ai;i'  III 

the  evening  will  be  Mrs.  Irene  Le  Noir  Schutz 
(contralto)  and  Mr.  Herbert  Riley.  He  will  play 
us  Haydn's  Violoncello  Concerto.  There  will  be 
two  trios,  one  by  Brahms  and  one  by  J.  H.  Pratt. 

ARRIGO  SERATO 

The  first  of  the  season's  great  violinists  is  in  our 
midst.  It  will  be  his  first  appearance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  coming  so  well  recommended  as  he  xs, 
we  have  something  of  interest  to  look  forward  to. 
While  Italy  has  produced  great  musicians,  famous 
Italian  violinists  are  rare.  Mr.  Serato  received  great 
praise  from  the  German  critics  last  season,  when 
he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  with  the  distinguished 
pianist,  Ferrucio  Busoni. 

Besides  his  concerts  in  the  city  to  be  given  on 
December  6  and  I  3  at  the  Columbia  Theater,  the 
artist  will  play  for  the  members  of  the  Berkeley 
Musical  Association  the  E  flat  Concerto  of  Mo- 
zart, and  on  the  1 2th  a  concert  is  arranged  at 
Stanford.  1  he  first  concert  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  charities  of  the  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a  worthy  organization  composed  of  about 
a  hundred  Italian  women  interested  in  art  and  lit- 
erature, besides  giving  aid  to  the  poor  regardless 
of  nationality.  So  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  will 
also  be  for  a  good  cause. 

MINETTI  QUARTET 
I  his  praiseworthy  organization  has  started  a 
series  of  chamber-music  recitals  at  the  residences  of 
some  of  our  music-loving  ladies,  the  first  one  taking 
place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  the  second  at  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hell- 
mann's  residence.  The  third  is  planned  at  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  King's  home  on  December  1 4.  The 
very  attractive  programmes  and  excellent  rendition 
of  the  same  draw  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. The  members  are:  Giulio  Minetti,  Arthour 
Conradi,  Charles  Evans  and  Arthur  Weiss.  Mr. 
Conradi  is  the  new  member  this  year,  who  has 
joined  the  organization  as  second  violinist  and  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  valuable  ensemble  player. 


CHICAGO   CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  held  its  regular 
literary  meeting  at  which  Professor  Edw.  A.  Steiner 
of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  spoke  on  "Conservation 
Versus  Immigration." 

The  Chicago  Colony  of  New  England  Women 
met  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  when  the  entertain- 
ment was  directed  by  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Nelson.  The 
program  consisted  of  a  series  of  historic  pictures, 
types  of  the  American  Woman  from  the  Indian  girl 
to  the  present-day  woman. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  held  a  meeting  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  College  Club.  Eugene  Dav- 
enport, dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  member 
national  advisory  committee  on  industrial  training, 
spoke  on  "Vocational  Training  in  Illinois." 

The  Chicago  Culture  Club  held  an  "extra  day" 
meeting  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel.    The  following  con- 


tributed papers:  Mrs.  C.  Bruce  King,  "Literature 
and  Legislation";  Miss  Lena  Clarke,  "Art  and  Civ- 
ics"; Mrs.  Thomas  Starr  Harper,  "Conservation"; 
Mrs.  Fred  L.  Hatch,  "Education";  Mrs.  Arthur 
Root,  "Music";  Mrs.  Ulysses  J.  Grim,  "Home 
Economics";  Mrs.  Stremba  Shaw,  "Industrial  and 
Social  Contributions." 


SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES 

I  he  Nineteenth  Century  Club  had  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting,  at  which  the  following  program 
was  rendered:  "Habits,  Manners  and  Customs  cf 
the  Chinese,"  Miss  Minnie  Poison;  "Village  Fam- 
ily Life,"  Miss  Lulu  Fuller. 

The  Pennsylvania  Study  Club  held  its  regular 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss  Retta  Martin.  Dr. 
Sharman  read  a  selection  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch; 
Dr.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  gave  an  instructive  address 
on  immigration,  describing  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  first  immigration  to  this  country,  and  reading 
extracts  from  "They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates," 
'  Trail  of  the  Immigrant,"  and  "The  Melting  Pot." 

The  Literary  and  Travel  Club  held  a  meeting 
at  which  a  paper  on  the  "Genius  of  Moliere"  was 
given  by  Mrs.  George  M.  Mahoney,  and  "The 
Birth  of  French  Literature,"  by  Miss  Helen  Col- 
lins. Vocal  solos  were  rendered  by  Miss  Constance 
E.  Horn,  with  Miss  Barbara  Berger  as  accom- 
panist, and  piano  solos  by  Miss  Ethel  Wismoleck 
and  Miss  Ruth  Elizabeth  Leehey. 

The  Classic  Culture  Club  met,  when  a  most  in- 
teresting program  was  given.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Coe  gave 
a  paper  on  "Noted  Physicians;  late  Medical  Dis- 
coveries." There  was  a  debate  on  the  subject  A 
"Vaccination,"  by  Miss  Goodspeed  and  Miss  Ster- 
rett,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Paul  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harper. 

The  Women's  Educational  Club  held  a  meeting 
at  which  Mr.  Carl  Gould  addressed  the  club  on 
"Evolution  in  Architecture." 


I'h.in..   (wiTlii-lii  Tn:i 

MME.  MAY  BELL 

BECKS 

Gowns 

New  York  Paris 

San  Francisco 

45   STOCKTON   STREET,  SAN 

FRANCISCO 

MADAME  MARTIN 

Steam  and  Vapor  Baths.  Massage 
Treatments 

246    POWELL.    CORNER  GEARY 
Hours,  11  to  6  Offices  301-302,  Third  Floor 


DRS.  STEELE  and  STEELE 

Skin  and  Feature  Specialists 
( 'mrpi-t  ill  shapi'd  iiosfs.  oulstiinding  and  deformed 
curs,    sagging   cheek   and    brow,    double,    thick  and 
harelips,  receding  chin,  baggy  or  stringy  necks  and 
puffy  eyelids.    Round  out  hollow  cheeks,  thin  necks, 
shoulders,   busts,   anns.   hands.     Remove  sears,  pit- 
lings,    moles,    birthmarks,    facial    tumors,  paralTine 
tilling,    cysts,    wrinkles,    freckles.    superHuous  hair, 
pimples,   blackheads   inid   other  defects   of  features. 
935  MARKET  STREET 
Pantages   Theatre   Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Ilniirs.  '.I  to  .":  .ShiicImv,  lo  tn  IL'.  I'li.ine  Kearnv  i::'„s;! 


FOR  CATARRH 
INDIGESTION 

ANEMIA 
RHEUMATISM 
and  all 
STOMACH 
TROUBLES. 

An  Aid  to  Nutrition 
and  a 
Nerve  Tonic. 


FOR  TIRED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

K  AM  ARIN 

Impciitcil  frotii  Russia. 

The    Wonderful  Medii'al 
Food  Tonic 

NOT  A  DRUG 

Over  3000  residents  of 
San  Francisco  have 
been  made  well  by 
usinK 

KAMARIN. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
to 

R.  W.  Baronoff, 

9U6  O'Farrell  St., 
San  Francisco 


MENTAL 
AND 
BODY 
POISE, 
Means: 
Mind 
Serene 
and 
Body 
Beautiful. 


Send 
lor 
Beautiful 
Illustrated 
Booklet. 


PHONE  KEARNY  S4«l 


MJ  STOCKTOII  IT. 


THE  IDEAL  RESORT  OF  THE  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  convenience.^  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Spacious  living  room  and  dining  room  with 
wide  open  fireplaces.  Running  water  and  electric  lights  in  all 
sleejiing  aiiartnients.  Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard, 
gardens,  berry  patches,  i)oultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and 
climate  unsurpassed.  Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

A  place  to  play,  a  jilacc  to  rest; 

A  ]ihice  to  eat  your  meals  with  zest. 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Sequel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  California 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
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DECEMBER    19 14 


Telephones  Pacific  1655-1654 

Riding  and  Driving 
School 

701  SEVENTH  AVE. 

(Formerly  Riding  and  Driving  Club) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Instruction  in  Riding  and  Driving  by  Compe- 
tent Masters. 

Gentle  Saddle  Horses  for  Hire. 

Horses  for  country  use  rented  by  the  month  at 
reasonable  rates. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  high-class  Saddle 
Horse  or  Polo  Pony,  call  and  inspect  the  Ken- 
tucky and  California  bred  horses  in  our  Sales 
Department. 

During  your 

VACATION 

ride  at  one  of  our  branches— 
SAN  MATEO  MENLO  PARK 

SAN  RAFAEL  SANTA  CRUZ 

J.  J.  GETHIN. 


California  Fruit  Canners 
Association 

"Proven  Best  by  the  Can  Opener  Test" 

'Neath  California's 

Skies  of  Blue 
T)el  Monte  Fruits 

Are  Grown  for  You 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

San  Francisco 


To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 

— there  is  an  atnio.sphere  of  refiiKMiKMit  ahoard  this 
train,  not  u.sually  found  on  railroad  trains — 

— it's  the  equipment,  service  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort — 

departs  4  p.  m.,  daily 

From  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  and  40tli  uiid  San 
Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 

Simtii  Fc  rify  Offices 

67.'i  Market  Street,  San  I'Viineisco,  I'lione  Keurny  .'il.'^ 
liJlS  Broadway,  Oakland,  I'honi;  Lakeside  ii5 


Room  621  Phelan  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  HI:") 

Marguerite  M.  Wicke  &  Co. 

Public  Stenographers 
Multigraphers 


M  11  It  i^raplii  iiff 
Addressing 
l''illing  in 
Km(  losing 
Fohling 


Plays,  Parts,  Cues 
Sjiecifieations 
Stonograiihy 
Manuseripts 
Letral  Work 


Seating  Cajiacity  10(l(( 
l''ree  Checking  Stand 
Vocal  Entertainment 
( 'oniplete  Variety 
('lean  Ijinen 


Acclaimed  by  Its  Patrons  the  "Best" 


"CRYSTAL" 
The    Crystal  Cafeteria 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances: 

762  Market  St.      33  O'Farrell  St. 


Large  Lobby 
Orchestra 
Keasonable  Prices 
Quickest  Service 
Sanitary 


HOTEL  MENLO 

A    STRICTLY    FIRST  CLASS 
POPULAR  HOTEL 

'I'h.-it   oilers  all   the  comforts  of  a  first-class 
Clul). 

Under  Management  of 
W.    K.    ASHMAN,  Proprietor 
Kor  Twentv-J''i\e   Years  with  the 
P.  M.  S.  S.  and  T.  K.  K. 

O'Farrell  Near  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco 

"San  Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 


< '.  Iirns(diera       A.  Bruschera  .\.  Matli 

Open  from  7  a.  ni.  to  9  p.  ni. 
Phone  Sutter  .•i9.5l 

LOUIS' 
Fashion  Restaurant 

The  Original  Fly  Trap 
FISH    AND    GAME    A  SPECIALTY 

Open  Sundays 
Regular  Dinner,  with,' Wine.  .+  1.(10 
524   MARKET  STREET 
Near  Sansome  and  Sutter 
h'orMier'y   Cor.   Market   and   Sutter  Sts.  and 
22  Sansome  Street 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 
Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STO-KTON  ST.       Suite  315  Coleson  Bldg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


IMPORTER 


E.  GIBSON 

MILLINERY 

376  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco 


DESIGNER 


£  F  ER  F  /[■  O  M  A  N 
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Sells  Better  Than 
Any  Other 

WHY? 


SOL.  DEUTSCH 

Coast  Agents  for 
MARTIN  &  MARTIN  SADDLES 
H.  C.  OVERIN  POLO  MALLETS 

Harness,  Saddlery 

GRIPS,  SUIT  CASES  and  LEATHER 
NOVELTIES 
KENNEL  GOODS 
EQUESTRIAN  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Telephone  Franklin  1917 

1418  Polk  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — Teacher 
Pupil  of  Philip  Scharwenka,  Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Studio: 

I  6  Joice  Street 

Near  Pine  and  Powell  Phone  Douglas  3696 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE-LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bella  Ddilaiicl  .Icnliiiis  Hcllc  (irav  Ijiii/  c 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 
China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
Studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING  376  SUTTER  ST. 

Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C.  MASOERO 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

I'ropoity  {>(  Etigar  .1.  DcPuo 
We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  man- 
nered Saddle  Horses,  Combination  Horses, 
Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

Park  Riding  Academy 

2934  FULTON  ST. 


Everywoman's 
Prize 
Contest 


A  suit  or  overcoat  made  tii  your  lueasure 
will  f;i\e  you  servieo  and  style. 

A  suit  or  overcoat  made  by  ('.  J.  Petersen 
must  fit.  .\n  excellent  variety  of  materials 
from   wliicli   to  select. 

C.    J.  PETERSEN 

Merchant  Tailor 
21,')  Chronicle  Building  San  Francisco 


Superfluous  Fat  Reduced 
Thill  People  Built  Up 


V. 


MADAME  DU  CHENE 

Masseuse 

830  MARKET  STREET,  ROOM  416 
Westbank  Building 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Hours  10  a.  m.  lo  9  p.  ni. 

THE  MARECHAL  NEIL 

Manicuring 

TURKISH  BATHS  AND  TREATMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

406    SUTTER  STREET 


LOIS  GRAY  ABERNETHY 

Dermatologist 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  by 
the  Electric  Needle 
Scalp  and  Facial  Treatments 

(tfiicp  Iliini-s:  ■_'  I"  \  p.  111. 
MECHANICS  BUILDING,  Room  611 
948  Market  Street,  Corner  Mason 


f  ^ 

MRS.  JEREZ 

Professor  of  the  Wonderful  Paint 
on  Velvet 

Don't  Fail  \,i  Call  and  See  This  New  Novelty 
Which  We  Guarantee  to  Teach  in  Four  Lessons 

$15.00  Course 

Material  Furnished   While  Learning 

152  O'Farrell  Street 

Opposite  Orpheum  Theatre 


Bust  Development 
a  Specialty 


PARISIAN  BEAUTY  SHOP 

HAIR  DRESSING 
FACIAL   AND    SCALP  TREATMENTS 
MANICURING 
HAIR  WORK.  SWITCHES,  ETC..  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FISHEROPATHIC  COMPANY 
246  Powell  St.     Mezzanine  Floor.     San  Francisco. 

I'hon.'  Sutler  Vl\s 
^  / 


Mme.  Blais 

Expert  Corsetiere 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Fitting 
Surgical  Corsets 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


Sole  Agent  for 

La  Corsella 

Front  Laced 
CORSET 


Room  510,    Mercedes  Building 
251  POST  ST.  I'li.ine  Gartiel.l  77.52 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things— Highest 
in  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Years 
Specialist  in  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Culture, 
Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books,  10  in 
print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 
"The    New    Psychology    Complete"  (with 
edition),  2.'{(l  |ing('s,  lic.-iiitit'iilly  bound,  only  in 
leather,  stanijied,  .fl.iKl. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  heiglits 
in  bookmaker's  art.  Large,  generously  illus- 
trated, written  in  layman  language,  as  are  all  of 
Dr.  Lindsay's  books.  Beautiful  brown,  stanijied, 
leather  binding,  $1..50. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  loii 
pages  cases  and  their  treatment,  rest  of  230 
pages  most  idealistic,  practical  instruction, 
leather  stamped,  ijil.OO. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  230  pages,  24  es- 
says in  ajiplied  Psychology,  aids  in  self -culture, 
beautiful  brown  leather  stamped,  $1.00. 

Six  Small  Books. 
"New  Psychology  Question  Book,"  one  thou 
sand  five  hundred  (questions  that  aid  in  accurate 
study   of  jiractical   psychology,  fiber  ^0  cents, 
staniiied  leather  $1.00. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  fiber  binding  only, 
'2')  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  said  to  be 
the  best  thing  ever  written.  25  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  also  essay  on  the 
"Wayside  and  the  (ioal,"  25  cents. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  and  its  sequel, ' '  Love 
the  Liberator,"  25  cents. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  Psychology  Symposium,  25 
cents. 

"Liberation  Through  Thought" — the  Book  of 
Books — free. 

The  entire  set  of  11  Books,  $5.00;  add  25  cents 
for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 

841    PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Start  the  New  Year 


By  Subscribing  For 


EVERYWOMAN 


One  Dollar  12  Periods  of 

Per  Year  Happiness 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI— THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  — A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI,  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $  I  35  First  Class 
Rates  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW    ZEALAND    (Wellington)— $  1  78.75   Single;   $267.50    Round  Trip 
AUSTRALIA     (Sydney)— $20a. 00   Single;   $300.00   Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR— Tahiti.  Rarotonga,  Wellington.  N.  Z..  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland.  Suva.  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class.  $325. 
ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE   PACIFIC— San   Francisco  to  Tahiti.  Rarotonga.  Wellington.  N.  Z..  Sydney. 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane.  Thursday  Island,  thence  to   Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai.  Nagasaki.  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class.  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR— F  rom  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z..  Sydney.  Australia, 
Java.  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan.  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.   Round  trip,  $555. 
Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 

For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  wire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND,  ROLPH  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  ail  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
Passenger  Office:    679  MARKET  STREET.     R.  S.  L.  Morris,  Passenger  Manager. 
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Hotel  Benson 

Portland,  Oregon 


PORTLAND'S  newest  and  most 
elaborately  appointed  hotel. 
Noted  for  its  quiet  elegance  and 
dignity.  Specially  appreciated  by  women 
traveling  alone.  Absolutely  fire  and  element 
proof.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city's 
theatrical^  social  and  commercial  activity. 
Two  beautiful  dining  rooms — the  Crystal 
Room  and  the  Fountain  Grill.  All 
modern  conveniences. 


CARL  STANLEY, 
G.  KIRKE  DRURY, 


Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
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EVERYWOMAN 
GREETS  YOU 


And  wishes  you  a  Happy, 
Happy  New  Year! 

CALIFORNIA'S 
"FAIR"  YEAR 

The    fairest    and  greatest 
year  America  has 
ever  known. 


Founded  in  1905 

Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Managing  Editor. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


EVERYWOMAN 
Requests  you  to  remember 
the  Red  Cross! 

Remember,  it  works  all 
the  year.  Also,  remember 
the  ladies  who  are  working 
for  it.  They  do  not  stop 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Think  of  the  wounded 
in  the  trenches,  and  think 
of  the  women  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  them. 
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The  successful  man  or 
woman  today  advertises, 
why?  Because  they  have 
goods,  the  merits  of  which 
they  desire  to  have  the  public 
know,  and  the  only  means 
they  have  of  conveying  this 
information  is  through  the  col- 
umns of  some  reliable  paper 
or  magazine. 

it  is  the  province  of  the 
periodical  of  today  to  bring  the 
advertiser  and  the  buyer  to- 
gether, after  that  it  is  up  to  the 
merchant  to  convince  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  that  he  can 
supply  the  desired  goods  at  a 
price  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  his  patron. 

"Everywoman"  not  alone 
offers  great  possibilities  to  the 
advertiser,  but  places  the 
would-be  buyer  in  a  position 
where  he  or  she  can  find  just 
what  is  needed  without  the 
tiresome  shopping  which  takes 
time  and  wears  the  nerves  to 
a  saw  edge. 

Mr.  or  Mrs.  Buyer,  take 
time  to  read  carefully  the  ad- 
vertisements which  appear  in 
our  columns,  it  will  save  you 
many  steps  and  you  will,  no 
doubt,  be  surprised  that  you 
have  never  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisements,  for 
they  are  printed  for  your  in- 
formation and  guidance. 

it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
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announce  that  during  the  past 
few  months  we  have  received 
letters  from  many  advertisers 
who  have  been  able  to  trace 
new  and  profitable  business  to 
their  advertisements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine which  reaches  the  people 
who  have  money  to  spend.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the 
name  of  the  magazine  which 
has  brought  them  business  is 
"Everywoman." 

There  is  another  side  to  the 
question,  one  which  very  few 
magazines  dare  touch  upon, 
and  that  is,  do  the  readers  say 
anything  about  the  ads?  To 
us  they  do,  we  have  received 
many  words  of  commendation 
from  subscribers,  and  as  one 
of  them  put  it  the  other  day: 
"Your  magazine  saves  me 
much  time  and  worry,  I  pick 
up  "Everywoman"  when  I 
want  to  purchase  anything,  as 
1  know  that  your  advertisers 
will  give  me  service.  I  do  not 
have  to  waste  time  and  energy 
running  around  town  looking 
for  what  1  want,  1  turn  to  your 
columns,  get  the  address  of 
the  individual  or  firm  which 
carries  what  I  want  and  go 
there.  I  have  been  saved 
much  work  and  annoyance." 

Now,  Mr.  Advertiser,  as 
this  is  the  season  when  one 
makes  good  resolutions  for  the 
New  Year,  why  not  drop  us  a 
line  and  let  us  show  you  how 
we  can  increase  your  business. 

We  can  make  1915  your 
banner  year. 


EVERY W OMAN 
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In  his  essay  on  Barere,  Macaulay  comments  on 
the  numerous  classes  which  make  up  the  genus 
"mendacium"  and  remarks  that  "the  'mendacium 
vasconicum,'  or  Gascon  lie,  has,  during  some  cen- 
turies, been  highly  esteemed  as  peculiarly  circum- 
stantial and  peculiarly  impudent." 

Were  the  noble  author  alive  in  this  Year  of  Hell, 
he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  include  in  his 
category  of  "mendacia"  the  "mendacium  Ger- 
manicum,"  which  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and 
quite  throws  into  the  shade  some  "mendacia" 
which  we  were  used  to  regard  with  admiration. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  Von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  Chancellor  of  Germany,  placed  himself 
among  the  most  monumental  liars  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Men  will  not  soon  forget  his  charge 
that  Belgian  girls  went  about  the  battlefields  goug- 
ing the  eyes  out  of  the  German  wounded  and  that 
Belgian  women  cut  the  throats  of  German  soldiers 
as  they  slept.  There  has  been  no  repetition  of  this 
charge  in  responsible  quarters  since  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg — he  of  the  "scrap  of  paper" — gave  it  birth. 
Presumably,  even  the  Germans  were  ashamed  of 
so  much  impudence.  But  of  lesser  lies  and  libels 
there  has  been  no  dearth.  Immediately  following 
the  outbreak  of  war,  a  campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion was  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States,  and  up  to 
this  time  shows  no  sign  of  abatement.  The  mails  are 
overburdened  with  wretched  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussian  apologists  in  America  to  deceive  the 
American  people  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
Great  Crime  now  being  enacted  in  Europe.  They 
have  not  much  to  say  about  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  Belgium,  because  forsooth,  they  cannot  be  denied. 
They  admit  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims,  but,  with  a  lie  on  their  lips,  they  declare  it 
was  wrecked  because  the  French  had  used  it  for 
military  purposes.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  a 
discussion  of  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Great 
Crime  they  are  vociferous  in  their  insistence  that 
Germany  was  "dragged  into  the  war."  In  the 
language  of  the  Kaiser,  the  sword  was  thrust  into 
his  hand. 

I  here  is  reason  for  this  widespread  propaganda ; 
there  is  a  reason  that  Germany  should  be  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neutral  world,  even  if  all  truth 
be  sacrificed  in  the  effort.  And  it  is  plainly  the 
belief  of  the  Germans  and  their  American  adherents 
that  by  lying  consistently  and  strenuously  they  will 
accomplish  their  purpose.  They  realize  that  nine 
out  of  ten  Americans  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  awful  catastrophe  thai  has  befallen  Europe,  and 
that  their  detestation  will  be  visited  on  those  who  are 
finally  determined  to  have  been  guilty  of  plunging 
the  civilized  world  into  the  horrors  of  hell.  In  the 
end,  that  loathing  will  be  reflected  in  the  relations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  between  this  country 


By  Francis  L  Framcoeur 

and  the  nation  adjudged  guilty,  and  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  Teutonic  people  have  no  wish  to  incur 
the  detestation  of  the  American  people,  however 
much  Prussian  generals  may  declare  they  glory  in 
condemnation  by  the  neutral  world. 

The  preposterous  Munsterberg  was  early  in  the 
field  with  a  defense  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  German 
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people — a  defense  that  did  his  countrymen  little 
good  in  the  eyes  of  those  it  was  intended  to  in- 
fluence. Following  in  his  footsteps  has  come  a 
coterie  of  protagonists  of  the  Teutonic  ideal,  whose 
writings  have  caused  people  to  marvel  that  grown 
men,  educated  in  the  land  of  "culture"  and  sup- 
piosed  to  be  wedded  to  truth  and  logic,  could  he 
so  impudently  with  reference  to  notorious  facts  and 
could  argue  so  fatuously — with  so  wanton  a  disre- 
gard of  right  reason. 

The  latest  of  these  that  has  come  under  the 
writer's  notice  is  Kuno  Francke,  who  is  by  way  of 
being  professor  of  history  of  German  literature  in 
the  University  of  Harvard.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
somewhat  elaborate  defense  of  his  country  which 
was  recently  reprinted  in  a  San  Francisco  daily. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  scarcely  a  state- 
ment of  fact  in  Professor  Francke's  article  that  is 


not  either  a  misstatement  of  the  truth,  or  a  perversion 
of  it.  Some  of  these  mendacities  are  so  palpable  that 
the  assumption  of  the  Harvard  professor  that  he 
could  lead  people  to  believe  them  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

Francke  speaks  of  the  war  of  1870  as  having 
been  brought  on  by  France's  determination  to  pre- 
vent the  unification  of  Germany.  Of  course  he 
knows,  as  every  well  informed  boy  knows,  that  the 
unification  of  Germany  was  not  an  issue  when  the 
war  of  1870  broke  out;  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
success  of  Prussia,  exercising  hegemony  over  the 
other  Teutonic  states,  in  that  war;  that  the  war 
was  deliberately  provoked  by  Bismarck,  who  even 
descended  to  forgery  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  as 
he  afterwards  avowed,  with  true  Prussian  cynicism. 

Again  he  says  that  in  the  forty-four  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was 
fought  Germany's  policy  toward  France  has  been 
one  of  the  "utmost  restraint  and  forbearance." 
As  every  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  last  half  century  knows,  Bismarck,  amazed 
and  disappointed  at  the  quick  renaissance  of  France, 
was  only  prevented  from  falling  on  her  in  1875  and 
completing  the  work  he  had  begun  in  1870  by  the 
threat  of  the  then  Czar  that  Bismarck  would  find 
the  Russian  bear  on  his  back  the  hour  he  crossed 
the  French  frontier. 

Again,  in  1905,  the  world  was  only  spared  a 
European  war,  when  the  present  Kaiser  issued  his 
defiance  to  the  powers  in  the  matter  of  Morocco,  by 
the  agreement  of  France  to  undo  all  her  work. 
And,  lastly,  at  Agadir,  in  191  1,  the  German  Em- 
peror once  more  threatened  the  world's  peace  in  a 
manner  that  was  only  frustrated  by  the  yielding 
attitude  of  the  French  government.  Other  instances 
of  wanton  provocation  might  be  cited,  but  why  re- 
peat what  are  matters  of  common  knowledge? 

Francke  urges  as  a  justification  for  Germany  s 
conduct  that  the  French  have  persistently  pursued 
a  policy  of  "revanche."  It  is  true  that  all  patriotic 
Frenchmen  have  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  lost 
provinces  would  be  restored  to  the  flag  they  loved. 
But  it  is  likewise  true  that  for  many  years  past 
thinking  Frenchmen  understood  that  such  restoration 
was  outside  the  domain  of  practical  politics;  that 
Russia,  her  ally,  and  much  less  England,  would 
never  abet  France  in  a  war  provoked  to  regain 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  and  that  it  would  be  hope- 
less for  a  nation  of  forty  millions  to  seek  to  attain 
that  end  against  a  nation  of  sixty  millions.  And  it  is 
so  true  that  France  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
had  abandoned  all  idea  of  revenge  that  the  fact 
had  become  a  reproach  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  the  republican  regime  in  that  country. 

In  another  place  in  this  article  by  Francke  the 
charge  is  made  that  the  action  of  the  Third  Republic 
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in  increasing  the  service  period  of  the  French  con- 
script from  two  to  three  years  was  a  provocative 
act  towards  Germany.  When  Professor  Francke 
made  that  accusation  he  dehberately  attempted  to 
deceive  the  American  people  and  has  put  himself 
outside  the  pale  of  truth-seeking  and  honest  men. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  in  the  spring  of 
1913  legislation  was  set  on  foot  in  the  German 
parliament  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  peace 
footing  of  the  empire  by  1  35,000  men,  and  that 
on  June  30  of  that  year  this  legislation  finally  be- 
came law.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  France, 
with  twenty  million  less  population  than  Germany, 
and  having  no  surplus  of  men  from  which  to  draw, 
could  only  meet  the  threat  of  her  powerful  neighbor 
across  the  border  by  increasing  the  term  of  her 
soldiers.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  this  law 
only  passed  on  August  5,  over  a  month  after  the 
German  statute,  and  then  only  in  the  face  of  the 
most  violent  parliamentary  opposition.  The  in- 
genuous professor  carefully  conceals  these  circum- 
stances. 

"Is  there  any  case  on  record,"  asks  this  amazing 
pundit,  "where  Russia  has  really  protected  the  in- 
dependence of  smaller  neighboring  countries?" 

Does  Professor  Francke  think  his  readers  so 
ignorant  of  the  commonplaces  of  history  that  they 
are  not  aware  that  the  Balkans  have  been  drenched 
with  the  best  blood  of  Russia  from  the  middle  ages 
down  to  our  own  times,  shed  that  the  people  of 
these  regions  might  have  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  government  according  to  their  lights? 
Servia,  the  very  whelp  over  which  this  war  is  now 
being  waged,  owes  her  existence,  when  all  is  said, 
to  the  prowess  and  sacrifice  of  the  northern  Slavs. 

And  will  it  be  believed  that  this  same  Francke 
has  the  impudence  to  advise  the  people  of  America 
that  Austria  is  the  legitimate  protector  of  the  Slavs 
in  the  Balkans,  because,  forsooth,  she  has  not  only 
large  Slav  populations  in  her  hereditary  dominions, 
but  lately  came  into  the  control  of  others  through 
the  accession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina?  When 
one  remembers  the  treachery  involved  in  the  rape  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzogovina  one  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  audacity  of  any  protagonist  of  Teuton  good 
faith  in  even  breathing  those  two  names.  As  though 
the  world  had  forgotten  the  breach  of  faith,  the 
violation  of  treaty  rights,  that  came  within  an  ace 
of  involving  the  world  in  war  in  1  908  when  Austria, 
then  as  now  abetted  by  the  chancellery  at  Berlin, 
flouted  the  powers  of  Europe  and  "got  away  with 
the  goods."  He  is  a  short-sighted  man  who  does 
not  understand  that  this  war  of  1914  had  its  real 
genesis  in  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  two  Germanic 
powers  with  reference  to  these  two  provinces. 

To  repeat,  if  one  had  the  time,  the  space,  the 
patience  to  traverse  the  so-called  argument  of  this 
Harvard  pedagogue,  he  could  scarcely  pass  a  single 
statement  of  fact  as  veracious. 

Californians  will  not  have  failed  to  note  that 
included  in  the  category  of  special  pleaders  is  one 
who  holds  a  high  and  remunerative  position  in  their 
service. 

Had  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  make  for  the  leadership  of  men,  his 


post  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  university 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  made  him  a  beacon  to 
his  fellows,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  highest 
minded  in  the  community.  But  after  many  years 
of  residence  among  us,  we  have  come  to  know  him 
for  what  he  is. 

His  fellow  citizens  had  a  recent  exemplifi- 
cation of  how  small  he  can  be  when,  in  an  excess 
of  zeal  for  his  German  friends,  he  exercised  his 
authority  to  deny  the  use  of  the  Greek  theater  at 
the  university  in  aid  of  a  Belgian  charity,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  misstate  a  record  as  a  justification  for 
his  conduct. 

President  Wilson  asked  his  countrymen  to  ob- 
serve a  neutral  attitude  with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Europe.  On  reflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  President  asked  too  much.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  observe  the  horrors  that  are  being  enacted 
in  Europe  without  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
guilt  of  those  who  brought  them  about.  Every  man 
and  woman  with  sufficient  intellect  to  differentiate 
between  right  and  wrong  has  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  who  brought  this  horror  on  mankind,  and  has 
made  a  fair  estimate  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  war  since  its  breaking  out.  And  Germans 
are  very  right  in  concluding  that  the  great  body  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  looks  upon  their 
ruler  and  the  men  who  surround  him  as  the  arch 
movers  in  this  awful  catastrophe,  and,  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  German  army,  that  public 
opinion  looks  upon  its  actions  in  Belgium  and  France 
with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation.  The 
common  wish  expressed  in  circles  other  than  those 
strictly  German  in  their  tone  is  that  the  day  may 
be  hastened  when  there  shall  be  visited  upon  Ger- 
many and  the  German  nation  ten  fold  the  suffering 
they  have  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  their  treachery 
and  brutality.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  justify 
that  feeling.  The  fact  is  that  no  punishment  that 
could  be  visited  on  Germany  could  ever  atone  for 
the  misery  she  has  inflicted  on  Belgium,  could  ever 
replace  the  graven  treasures  of  Rheims.  No  lover 
of  France  would  ever  wish  to  see  her  emulate  the 
Teuton  in  acts  of  barbarism  when  the  day  dawns 
on  French  armies  crossing  the  Rhine.  To  lay 
Cologne  cathedral  in  ruins  would  be  a  poor  recom- 
pense for  Rheims;  to  burn  the  library  and  the 
treasures  of  Heidelburg  would  be  a  poor  satis- 
faction for  Louvain. 

If  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of  the  American  people 
that  they  refrain  from  judging  the  war,  the  conduct 
of  their  German  neighbors  left  them  no  choice,  un- 
less they  were  content  to  be  cried  down.  The 
propaganda  that  has  been  waged  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  cause  has  been  as  diversified  as  it  has 
been  mendacious.  Papers  have  been  founded ; 
others  have  been  financed.  Only  those  familiar 
with  the  inside  workings  of  the  newspaper  press 
know  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  pub- 
lishers to  color  the  news  to  the  liking  of  the  Teutons, 
or,  if  the  news  is  clearly  to  the  discredit  or  discom- 
fiture of  the  Teutons,  to  refrain  from  giving  it 
publicity.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  candor  and 
courage  of  the  American  press  that,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  it  has  not  dared  to  take  a 


decided  stand  against  the  barbarities  practiced  in 
the  name  of  Prussian  militarism. 

Such  a  campaign  is  understandable  when  in- 
dulged in  by  people  of  German  birth,  or  even  of 
German  lineage;  it  is  less  comprehensible  when 
fostered  by  Americans  with  such  good  English 
names  as  Burgess,  Sloane,  and  the  like.  It  becomes 
positively  reprehensible  when  the  protagonist  is  the 
head  of  a  great  state  institution.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler's  gratitude  (and 
one,  knowing  the  man,  may  imagine  that  it  was  very 
deep)  for  having  been  permitted  to  break  bread 
with  the  master  of  Potsdam,  and  to  walk  at  the 
great  man's  elbow  for  two  hours  of  a  summer's 
afternoon,  it  was,  considering  his  relation  to  the 
people  of  California,  a  piece  of  impertinence  for 
him  to  enter  the  lists  in  the  defense  of  the  Kaiser. 
It  IS  not  demanded  of  'Jones,  Smith,  Brown  and 
Robinson,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that 
they  abstain  from  expressing  their  views  on  German 
"Culture"  as  exemplified  in  the  ravaged  cities  of 
Belgium.  But  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California  stands  in  quite  another  relation  to  the 
people  of  this  state  and  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  unspeakable  bad  taste,  nay,  of  impudence, 
that  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  should  have  lent  his 
pen  to  the  editors  of  "Fatherland"  to  try  to  make 
out  a  case  for  the  Kaiser. 

It  is  true  that  the  screed  that  appears  over  the 
signature  of  the  Berkeley  pedagogue  is  as  inane  an 
effusion  as  one  could  imagine.  Mr.  Wheeler  no 
doubt  knew  that  he  was  doing  something  of  which 
he  should  be  ashamed,  and  he  showed  a  meticulous 
desire  to  say  nothing  that  might  offend,  his  chief 
offense,  indeed,  being  that  he  should  be  caught  in 
such  company.  However,  in  closing  his  article  he 
permitted  himself  this  remark: 

"Whoever  is  responsible  for  bringing  it  [the  war] 
about  or  letting  it  come  about  bears  before  the  high 
court  of  humanity  a  heavy  indictment.  History 
will  unerringly  assign  its  verdict.  Some  day  all 
men  will  know  who  it  was  and  what  it  was.  But 
whoever  it  was  and  whatever  it  was,  and  however 
the  blame  may  be  apportioned  among  various  men 
and  organizations  of  men,  this  much  can  now  be 
asserted  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt :  the  war 
came  about  against  the  interests,  against  the  desires, 
and  against  the  efforts  of  the  German  Kaiser." 

Much  as  we  know  it  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of 
Mr.  Wheeler  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  greatness, 
we  dispute  his  ability  to  speak  with  so  much  finality 
of  the  "desires"  and  the  "efforts"  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  the  Kaiser.  We  venture  to  say  that, 
with  respect  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  six 
months,  the  learned  head  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  no  better  informed  than  the  man  in  the 
street  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  movement  of 
affairs  in  the  old  world. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Wheeler, 
in  trying  to  clear  the  skirts  of  his  patron,  who  smiled 
on  him  so  kindly  at  Potsdam,  does  the  great  man 
an  unkindness. 

Since,  notwithstanding  his  feeling  for  the  Ger- 
mans, he  has  not  the  temerity — or  shall  we  say  the 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  students  of  psychology  recognize  genius  as 
an  ability  to  create  that  which  is  above  the  average, 
and  they  term  the  person  possessing  that  ability  "a 
genius."  The  working  hours  of  such  people  must 
of  necessity  be  more  or  less  irregular.  When  they 
work  it  is  with  the  intensity  of  nervous  concentra- 
tion spurred  on  by  an  active  and  vivid  imagination. 
1  he  drain  upon  the  reserve  nerve  force  is  tremend- 
ous, and  if  the  health  of  the  genius  is  to  be  preserved 
it  must  be  replaced.  Rest  and  only  rest  will  do  it. 
I  his  may  account  for  those  periods  in  the  lives  of 
all  geniuses  that  are  non-productive,  when  the  ener- 
gies are  dormant,  the  ambitions  held  in  suspense 
and  the  brain  seems  to  lie  as  if  fallow.  Through 
such  a  period  lasting  for  more  than  two  years 
Evelyn  McCormick  has  passed  and  a  new  pro- 
ductive period  has  begun.  The  greater  merit  of 
her  later  work  on  which  she  is  at  present  engaged 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  practice 
and  application.  I  he  simpler  explanation  that  her 
new  strength  was  growing  while  she  rested  from 
all  work  with  the  brush  and  canvas  must  suffice 
unless  one  be  better  satisfied  to  consider  that  what 
she  is  now  doing  is  the  result  of  her  years  of  paint- 
ing, producing  a  skill  that  ripened  while  she  was 
in  repose. 

No  one  has  better  caught  the  spirit  of  old  Mon- 
terey than  Evelyn  McCormick.  She  has  lived  in  the 
town  for  years,  imbibed  its  sentiment,  loved  it  and 
placed  it  upon  canvas  in  a  series  of  pictures  that 
have  won  her  fame  and  fortune. 

She  occupied  the  old  Monterey  Customs  House 
until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  when  she  was  forced  to  move 
her  studio  to  the  Pacific  House,  the  oldest  hotel  in 
California.  It  is  in  the  reproduction  of  the  place 
itself  that  her  greatest  art  interest  lies.  Nooks  and 
quaint  corners  of  the  adobe  wall-lined  streets,  the 
half-ruined  huts  and  cottages,  in  f)eculiarly  bewitch- 
ing sunlight  effects  are  favorite  subjects  and  she 
has  many  of  them  to  her  credit. 

Born  in  California,  in  romantic  Placer  County, 
at  El  Dorado,  she  came  to  San  Francisco  when  a 
girl  of  only  six.  She  later  studied  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute  for  a  time  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Amedee  Joullin,  that  master  of  color  and  tone.  Like 
so  many  other  young  enthusiasts,  she  found  her 
way  to  Paris,  where  for  two  and  a  half  years  she 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  figure 
drawing  and  painting,  but  she  has  used  the  human 
figure  sparingly  in  her  work  since. 

Even  her  subject  for  exhibition,  accepted  by  the 
salon,  was  an  "open-air"  work,  "A  Vegetable  Gar- 
den," while  at  the  National  Art  Exhibition  in  Ber- 
lin she  successfully  presented  "An  Open  Land- 
scape." 

In  some  way  or  other  the  European  exhibitions 
seem  to  give  an  artist  who  is  successful  with  his 
canvases  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  if  he  were 
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equally  successful  at  home,  and  yet  the  competition 
for  honors  in  this  country  is  keen. 

Evelyn  McCormick's  work  is  favorably  known 
in  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Art  and  she  is  a  fre- 
quent exhibitor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Philadelphia.  Many  of  her  finest  pictures 
are  owned  in  San  Francisco  and  a  number  of  the 
residents  of  Monterey  and  Burlingame  are  also 
owners,  while  they  are  treasured  parts  of  many 
private  collections  in  the  east  and  in  Paris  and 
London.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  typical 
of  the  poetic  feeling  with  which  she  clothes  even 
so  commonplace  a  subject  as  a  half-ruined  adobe 
hut. 

ROBERT  AITKEN 
Robert  Ingersoll  Aitken,  the  California  sculptor, 
was  born  in  San  Francisco,  May  8,  1878.  His 
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father  was  a  native  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  who  came 
to  California  in  1 850.  His  son  received  a  public 
school  education  and  took  the  full  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
where  he  won  the  Phelan  Gold  Medal  for  Sculp- 
ture. When  he  was  nineteen  he  set  up  a  studio 
in  San  Francisco  and  entered  upon  a  career  that 
has  brought  him  national  fame.  One  of  his  first  pro- 
ductions was  a  portrait  bust  of  Mme.  Modjeska  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  which  at  once  brought  him  to  notice. 
He  was  then  commissioned  to  design  the  monuments 
to  President  McKinley  at  St.  Helena,  Berkeley  and 
at  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  which  rank 
among  the  best  works  of  art  by  a  western  sculptor. 
In  1904  he  was  selected  to  design  the  monument  to 
the  American  Navy  that  stands  in  Union  Square, 


San  Francisco,  to  commemorate  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  at  Manila  Bay,  and  in  1905  he  completed 
a  statue  of  Hall  McAllister,  the  California  lawyer, 
that  stands  in  front  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Hail. 
Meanwhile  he  has  exhibited  in  New  York  and  was 
ranked  by  the  critics  among  the  foremost  contempo- 
rary American  sculptors,  and  in  1 906  he  moved  his 
studio  to  that  city,  where  he  filled  many  orders  tor 
portrait  busts,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled. 
Important  commissions  of  the  succeeding  half- 
dozen  years  included  busts  of  Professor  Nathaniel 
Shaler  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  state  capitol 
building  at  Kentucky  and  in  the  Harvard  Club  in 
New  York;  of  Augustus  Thomas,  David  Warfield, 
R.  F.  Outcalt,  R.  A.  T.  Smith,  George  Bellows, 
Willard  Metcalf,  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  Henry  Roger 
Wolcott,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  William  H.  Taft  and 
Bret  Harte,  and  bronze  doors  for  the  mausoleums 
of  B.  J.  Greenhut  and  John  W.  Gates.  The  most 
notable  of  his  ideal  sculptures  are  "Bacchante" 

(1908)  ,  "The  Flame"  (1909),  and  "Fragment" 

(1909)  .  At  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  in  I  9 1  2  he  achieved  a  triumph  with  his 
Michael  Angelo,  a  study  of  the  great  sculptor  at 
work  upon  his  figure  of  "The  Day"  for  the  tomb 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He  also  exhibited  on  the 
same  occasion  his  "Fragment,"  a  study  of  a  delicate 
feminine  type,  which  won  high  praise.  He  has 
executed  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  four  ti- 
tanic figures,  representing  the  elements,  "Fire,  ' 
"Water,"  "Earth"-  and  "Air,"  which  occupy  the 
center  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  He  is  an  aca- 
demician of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
a  Member  of  the  Union  Internationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  et  Des  Lettres,  the  French  Institute  in  America, 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation. 

*     *  * 

NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  STUDIOS. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Frank  Caro- 
lan  have  recently  added  a  number  of  fine  pictures 
to  their  already  excellent  collection  of  paintings. 
Among  the  interesting  originals  owned  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  large  canvas  by  Henry  Hoffman,  "Christ 
in  Gethsemane,"  the  property  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Zeile,  and  which  was  spared  in  the  conflagration 
of  1906  because  of  the  fact  that  the  old  Zeile 
home  on  California  street  escaped  the  flames.  This 
picture  is  of  the  Dresden  school  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  Hoffman  in  which  the  Christ  is  portrayed 
alone.  The  picture  is  eleven  feet  high  and  six  feet 
across. 

If  you  are  lonely  and  have  a  little  spare  cash 
put  it  into  a  season  ticket  for  the  exposition  and 
give  it  to  some  friend;  it  will  mean  many  days  of 
happiness. 

A  man  who  does  not  like  dogs  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  a  good  husband. 
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The  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  activity  of  woman  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  have  silenced  the  carping  critics  who,  a  decade 
or  so  ago,  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that 
woman's  only  sphere  was  that  of  the  housewife 
and  a  vast  majority  of  this  self-appointed  censors 
now  acknowledge  that  woman's  advancement  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

A  cold  and  critical  examination  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  while  this  condition  has  been  obtained,  it 
has  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  her  fam- 
inine  attributes  and  she  has  taken  her  place  as  a  co- 
factor  in  the  world's  affairs. 

The  stock  argument  used  by  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  woman's  advancement  was,  that  it  would 
dull  her  finer  sensibilities,  and  render  her  masculine 
in  her  demeanor  and  action ;  this,  however,  has  been 
proven  a  fallacy,  for,  today,  the  clubwoman  or  wel- 
fare worker  possesses,  as  a  rule,  the  same  charm 
and  delicacy  as  did  her  sisters  of  the  long  ago. 

A  most  striking  feature  in  the  advance  movement 
is  that  today  one  will  find  in  the  woman  club  world, 
the  grandmother,  the  mother  and  the  young  daugh- 
ters, all  working  together  to  bring  about  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  and  the  petty  jealousies  which 
marked  club  life  years  ago  are  the  great  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule  today. 

Women,  in  the  part  they  play,  have  outgrown 
the  bickerings  and  personal  animosities  which  caused 
discord  and  disruption  in  their  organizations  in  the 
past.  They  are  too  busy  today  to  let  the  ego  play 
a  stellar  role.  They  are  the  component  parts  now 
of  an  army  which  is  steadily  marching  forward  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose  the  alleviation  of  present-day 
injustices  and  their  slogan  is  "Improvement." 

Many  men  who  a  few  years  ago  sneered  or  dis- 
missed the  subject  lightly,  now  acknowledge  that 
woman's  place,  in  the  battle  of  life,  is  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  so-called  sterner  sex.  This  realiza- 
tion has  been  brought  about  by  the  object  lessons 
which  have  been  given  to  us  every  day  of  the  work 
that  woman  has  accomplished. 

In  their  first  struggle  for  political  freedom  women 
were  grudgingly  given  a  few  offices  where  their 
influence  might  be  exerted,  such  as  members  of  the 
school  board,  positions  on  advisory  committees;  these 
ihey  took  with  the  firm  determination  to  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  larger  undertakings,  and  having 
shown  that  they  were  capable  of  handling  these  mat- 
ters, they  were  then  intrusted  with  more  important 
business.  One  by  one  the  enemy's  guns  have  been 
silenced  and  today  we  find  women  occupying  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  and  performing  their 
work  with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
talk  with  a  man,  who,  a  dozen  years  ago,  was  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  women  taking  any  part  in  any 
affairs  except  .those  which  concerned  the  nursing  of 
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baby  or  the  scouring  of  pots  and  pans.  It  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  repeat  the  conversation  as  nearly  ver- 
batim as  possible  in  order  that  the  point  may  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  He  said:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve there  was  anybody  in  the  United  States  who 
was  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  giving  women  the 
right  to  mix  in  politics  than  I  was  a  few  years  ago. 
I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  my  wife,  as  bright 
as  she  is,  or  any  other  of  the  women,  could  under- 
stand how  the  game  of  politics  was  played,  and  the 
first  jolt  I  received  was  one  day  when  my  wife 
started  in  with  an  analysis  of  the  currency  question 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  many  of  the  money 
barons  in  Wall  Street.  This  kind  o'  set  me  to 
thinking,  and  when  I  asked  her  where  she  had 
learned  so  much  about  the  money  question,  she  told 
me  that  a  number  of  her  women  friends  had  organ- 
ized a  club  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these  ques- 
tions which  concerned  them  as  vitally  as  it  did  their 
brothers  and  she  invited  me  to  attend  one  of  their 
meetings.  I  went,  and  was  more  than  surprised  at 
the  knowledge  displayed  by  these  women  in  regard 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  They 
had  delved  into  the  question  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness they  would  have  displayed  in  their  spring  house- 
cleaning,  and  I  must  confess  that  they  were  better 
posted  on  national  issues  and  local  conditions  than 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  political  club 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  Since  then  I  have  kept 
a  very  close  watch  on  the  advance  movement  and 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  believe  a  majority  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  which  have  been  for  the 
good  of  the  body  politic,  have  either  been  conceived 
by  women  or  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  as  a  result  of  their  untiring  efforts,  for  when- 
ever a  body  of  women  get  together  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  accomplish  a  certain  end,  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they 
will  accomplish  what  they  started  out  to  do." 

The  above  statement  is  a  concrete  example  of 
how  woman  has  won  her  fight  and  in  pursuing  the 
subject  further,  I  asked,  "You  do  not  think,  then, 
that  woman's  entrance  in  the  world's  affairs  has 
caused  her  to  lose  any  of  that  feminine  charm?" 
To  which  he  replied,  "Undoubtedly  there  are  cases 
where  woman's  activity  in  the  political  and  business 
world  has  taken  away  from  her  that  charm  which 
she  as  a  woman  possessed,  but  these  are  isolated 
cases  and  before  I  go  into  the  subject  further  I  might 
also  state  that  there  are  creatures  of  the  masculine 
gender  who  sleep  in  lace  nighties  and  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  strong  scents  and  perfumes,  but  to  re- 
turn to  woman's  losing  her  individuality,  I  can 
point  to  my  wife,  our  daughters  and  their  women 
friends,  I  will  speak  more  particularly  of  my  own 
household.  When  questions  of  public  importance 
come  up  for  discussion,  we  go  over  them  as  an 


advisory  board.  We  discuss  them  from  every  angle. 
We  handle  them  as  we  would  a  problem  of  the 
household  for  there  is  no  public  question  which  does 
not  concern  all  of  the  family.  That  which  relates 
to  the  public  good  concerns  each  one  of  us  and 
these  discussions  have  tended  to  bring  us  more 
closely  together.  Now  let  us  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  woman  loses  her  femininity.  My 
wife,  daughters  and  their  friends  today  possess  just 
as  many  feminine  charms  as  they  did  before  and 
they  have  added  to  those  charms  a  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  will  work  to  the  ultimate  good  of 
humanity.  In  the  last  analysis,  nothing  can  sur- 
vive which  is  not  right,  and  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  woman  in  her  short  time  of 
emancipation  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  move- 
ment is  right." 

It  would  be  folly  for  the  writer  to  try  to  point 
out  the  many  things  which  woman  has  accomplished. 
They  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  One  need 
but  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  hundreds  of  clubs  in 
California  and  other  states  to  see  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  these  women;  to  view  their  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  to  watch  their  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  to  see  the  workings  of  their  keen  analytical 
minds,  to  fully  appreciate  the  work  that  they  are 
doing  is  for  the  advancement  of  the  race.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  woman's  advancement 
already  means  the  world's  advancement. 

INTERESTING  SESSION. 

Delegates  who  have  come  back  from  Nashville 
say  that,  in  all  the  history  of  national  suffrage  con- 
ventions, there  never  were  such  audiences  in  size  and 
enthusiasm.  At  the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting, 
they  say,  8000  people  were  in  the  big  convention 
hall.  No  theatre  in  the  city  would  have  held  one- 
third  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  meetings 
through  the  week,  and  the  effect  on  the  community 
was  like  that  of  a  big  religious  revival,  fairly  sweep- 
ing them  off  their  feet.  The  South  has  been  very 
slow  to  take  hold  of  this  question,  but  possibly  its 
women  may  be  all  the  more  intense  and  determined 
because  not  chilled  and  exhausted  by  many  defeats 
as  Northern  women  have  been.  They  have  pinned 
their  hopes  to  carrying  the  individual  States  without 
the  help  of  Congress,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  what  returns  will  be  made  by  Southern  men 
for  their  confidence  and  faith.  The  temperance 
question,  which  so  greatly  complicates  the  work  in 
the  North,  may  prove  to  be  a  help  in  the  South. 
The  so-called  "administration"  of  the  national  body 
was  returned  to  office  and  had  its  way  in  every 
respect,  electing  the  same  committee  as  last  year  to 
look  after  matters  before  Congress.  It  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure,  and  all  who  are  loyal  to  the  cause  of  suffrage 
will  hope  for  success. 


FOR  A  TOY  OF  FATE— WE  CALL  FOR  WOMAN'S  MERCY. 

DOWN  in  a  condemned  cell  in  a  Georgia  prison  Leo  Frank,  a 
young  man,  awaits  an  ignominious  death  for  a  crime  so 
heinous  that  any  kind  of  death,  were  he  guilty,  would  not  be 
too  severe.    But  is  he  guilty?    Every  scrap  of  evidence  taken  im- 
partially, every  humane  thought,  every  unbiased  investigator  says 
"No!" 

After  careful  study  of  the  case  and  the  evidence  produced, 
Everywoman  says:  No!  That  is  why  we  call  for  woman's  mercy 
for  this  Toy  of  Fate.  We  call  upon  all  American  women,  and  upon 
all  women  in  America,  to  listen  to  the  mother's  call  within  them, 
and  with  voice  and  pen  shatter  the  prejudice  and  perjury  that  has 
fastened  this  unthinkable  crime  upon  a  young  man  of  clean  charac- 
ter and  great  promise. 

Everywoman  is  too  limited  in  space  to  be  able  to  tell  you  all 
the  involved  circumstances  of  this  case,  but  you  will  find  in  Collier's 
Weekly  of  December  19  and  December  26,  a  very  full  and  clear 
resume  of  the  evidence  on  which  a  human  being  is  being  hounded 
to  a  shameful  death.  And  this  great  and  courageous  paper  has 
gone  to  tremendous  expense  to  have  a  trained  lawyer,  expert  and 
writer,  Mr.  C.  P.  Connolly,  go  to  the  scene  and  give  the  truth, 
which  had  been  smothered  by  prejudice,  to  the  world — for  very 
little  of  the  real  truth  had  before  reached  the  outside  until  Collier's 
representative  went  there. 

It  is  enough  to  say :  This  crime,  in  most  respects,  resembled 
the  Durrant  crimes,  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  on  April 
26,  1913,  that  Mary  Phagan,  a  very  beautiful  little  girl,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  left  her  home  in  Atlanta  to  go  to  the  National  Pencil 
Factory,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  to  collect  a  small  amount  of 
wages  due  her  for  work  she  had  performed.  She  was  never  seen 
alive  again  after  entering  the  factory.  The  following  morning,  by 
accident,  the  night  watchman  found  her  mutilated  body  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  factory.  It  was  clear  from  the  condition  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  clothing  which  was  widely  strewn  about  the  large  base- 
ment, that  a  terrific  struggle  had  taken  place.  Beside  the  body  were 
two  notes,  written  by  an  illiterate  person.  They  were  in  pencil, 
scrawled  on  old  waste  paper  which  had  been  dumped  into  the  base- 
ment long  before.  The  notes  were  made  to  appear  as  if  written 
by  the  little  girl  to  her  mother,  and  read  in  part :  "Mam  a  long  tall 
sleam  black  negro  did  this."  The  second  note  went  more  into  de- 
tails, but  neither  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Phagan.  The 
notes,  however,  described  the  night  watchman.  Newt  Lee.  He  was 
at  once  arrested.   Without  trouble  he  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi. 

The  next  man  to  fall  under  suspicion  was  Leo  M.  Frank,  the 
superintendent  of  the  factory.  Here,  Frank  became  the  Toy  of 
Fate.    The  day  of  the  murder  was  Saturday  and  a  holiday,  and 


Frank  acknowledged  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  men  who  were 
working  on  the  fourth  floor,  he  was  alone  in  the  factory  when  the 
little  girl  called,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  noon  hour.  He 
handed  her  a  pay  envelope  containing  $1.20,  which  she  should  have 
called  for  on  the  day  previous.  He  continued  with  his  work  and 
remembered  hearing  the  girl  hastening  down  stairs.  He  heard  a 
woman's  voice  raised  for  a  second,  but  did  not  know  from  what  di- 
rection it  came.  He  was  still  working  at  his  desk  when  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  on  the  fourth  floor,  passed  up  to 
that  floor.  Frank  called  to  her  and  told  her  she  must  hurry,  as  he 
was  about  to  go  home  to  his  lunch.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  to 
the  fourth  floor,  where  he  conversed  for  a  few  moments  v^nth  the 
men,  then  locked  the  factory  and  went  home  to  lunch.  Months 
later  the  State  proved  that  it  was  at  this  very  time  he  was  engaged 
in  disposing  of  the  body  of  little  Mary  Phagan  five  stories  down 
in  the  cellar. 

That  he  returned  to  his  office,  completed  a  long  and  difficult 
trial-balance,  without  an  error,  mailed  it  to  his  rich  uncle,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  sending  with  it  a  letter  descriptive  of  the 
doings  of  the  day,  was  no  proof  to  his  accusers  that  no  man  could 
commit  such  crimes,  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  accom- 
plish such  an  exacting  piece  of  mental  labor  immediately  after. 
So,  the  double  crimes  were  fastened  on  Leo  Frank.  Thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  State  of  Georgia  and,  in  fact,  through  the  South, 
cried  out  in  bitter  rage:  "Lynch  the  beast  of  a  Jew!  Lynch  the 
beast  of  a  Jew!"  His  guilt  was  fully  accepted  without  trial,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of  conviction,  Frank  would,  then  and 
there,  have  been  lynched. 

It  appears  that  many  outrages  and  murders  of  women  had 
been  perpetrated  in  the  State  within  a  couple  of  years,  and  the 
criminals  had  gone  unpunished.  And  now  the  people,  mad  with 
rage,  demanded  of  the  authorities  a  conviction.  The  usual  slanders 
which  attach  themselves  to  such  cases  were  passed  to  and  fro,  and 
made  to  fit  the  prisoner's  life;  and  all  were  believed. 

Several  days  after  the  arrest  of  Frank,  a  nigger  floorsweeper 
was  discovered  washing  a  soiled  shirt  in  a  secreted  place  in  tho 
factory.  He  was  arrested.  He  swore  that  he  could  not  write,  when 
confronted  with  the  notes  left  by  the  body  of  the  little  girl.  Then 
it  was  proven  conclusively  that  he  could  write,  and  that  the  notes 
were  really  in  his  handwriting.  Then  he  commenced  making  "con- 
fessions." He  made  five  in  all.  Every  one  differed  from  the  other, 
and  all  differed  from  reason  or  the  poorest  grade  of  common  sense. 

The  final  "confession,"  on  which  Frank  was  convicted,  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  (Jim  Conley)  wrote  the  notes  at  Frank's  sug- 
gestion, laid  them  alongside  of  the  child's  body  after  he  had  assisted 
her  murderer  to  remove  the  body  from  the  second  floor — by  means 
of  the  elevator — into  the  cellar,  for  which  he  received  $200,  which 
Frank  took  away  from  him  again.  And  it  was  on  such  testimony 
that  a  young  man's  life  was  sworn  away. 

It  was  proven  that  Jim  Conley  had  a  prison  record,  was  de- 
based, lived  among  the  vilest  negroes,  and  had  drank  a  bottle  of 
cheap  whiskey  that  morning.  It  was  proven  that  there  was  not  a  sign 
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of  struggle  or  disturbance  on  the  second  floor,  where,  he  swore,  the 
little  girl  was  murdered ;  while  the  basement  was  fairly  littered 
with  evidence  of  the  crimes  (the  typical  and  hideous  crimes  com- 
mon to  the  bestial  niggers).  Again,  it  was  proven,  by  the  men 
who  were  doing  repair  work  on  the  fourth  floor,  that  the  elevator 
was  not  at  all  operated  on  that  day.  But  nothing  mattered;  not 
even  the  fact  that  Frank's  relatives  offered  a  large  reward  for  any 
witness  that  would  come  forward  and  prove  him  guilty  of  a  single 
dishonorable  or  immoral  act,  such  as  the  mob  were  accusing  him 
of.  His  accusers  combed  the  country,  but  were  unable  to  produce 
one  such  witness.  In  fact,  it  was  proven  that  his  time,  when  not  at 
home  in  company  of  his  young  wife  and  her  family,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  management  of  the  large  factory. 

Leo  Frank,  at  the  time  when  Fate  played  football  with  him, 
was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
and  unusually  brilliant,  as  his  address  to  the  court — before  has  was 
sentenced — would  prove.  Still,  the  oath  of  a  vile  criminal  nigger 
— who  obviously  perjured  himself  in  five  different  "confessions,"  is 
sending  that  young  man  to  a  shameful  death — the  disgrace  of  which 
will  cling  to  his  family  for  generations  to  come. 

Now,  whether  this  perversion  of  justice  is  brought  about  by 
prejudice  against  a  Jew,  or  whether  it  is  brought  about  by  that 
poverty-stricken  trait  in  human  nature  which  prevents  men  from 
confessing  their  mistakes  once  they  openly  assert  a  misstatement 
(and  we  believe  the  latter  reason  is  the  truer  one),  we  implore  the 
women  of  America  to  use  all  their  influence  against  the  death 
penalty  being  inflicted  on  this  young  man  on  the  atrocious  testi- 
mony on  which  he  is  being  sacrificed.  Reprieve  or  no  reprieve,  his 
case  should  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  There  is  no  reprieve  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  Technicalities  of  the  law  should  not  be 
made  instruments  of  murder.  We  are  now  in  the  twentieth  century 
since  Christ,  who  came  to  save  mankind,  was  crucified  for  His 
stand  against  the  vicious  jealousies  and  customs  of  His  time — and, 
to  this  day,  we  shudder  when  symptoms  of  that  atrocious  cruelty 
shows  in  any  one  who  in  the  slightest  degree  condones  that  crime 
against  God  and  humanity.  Then  how  dare  we,  in  this  "enlight- 
ened age,"  sit  complacently  by  and  allow  a  fellow  creature  to  be 
plunged  into  an  ignominious  death  without  a  chance  for  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial? 


MADE   NEAR  GERMANY. 

THE  wires  have  been  kept  warm  with  insinuations  of  a  peace 
pact  being  formed  between  Russia  and  Germany,  and  some 
papers  have  lent  willing  ears  to  the  suggestion.    Of  course,  it 
is  as  clear  as  a  white  diamond  where  and  why  such  reports  are 
manufactured.  We  do  not  really  need  the  tag,  "Made  Near  Ger- 
many," to  locate  the  brand. 

Doubtless,  the  rulers  who  were  so  mad  for  war  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  bleed  "France  white,"  is  more  of  a  colossal 
undertaking  than  a  greedy  egotist,  blind  with  the  lust  of  conquest, 
had  figured  on.  Instead  of  gaining  the  mad  ambition  of  "Germany 
governing  the  world"  by  the  strength  of  her — or,  rather,  "his" — 
supreme  "kultur,"  coupled  with  wholesale  slaughter,  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  world's  wave  of  disgust  sweeping  such  preposterous 
"kulturests"  off  the  civilized  map.  Hence  the  vicious  and  degrading 
insinuations  made  against  the  honor  of  Russia.  These,  coming  from  a 
source  which  regards  the  most  sacred  treaties  as  "a  scrap  of  paper," 
would  call  forth  no  surprise.  But  that  American  newspapers  would 
for  one  moment  take  these  insulting  insinuations  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  Russia  seriously,  would,  indeed,  be  a  grave  mistake. 
Russia  has  always  been  the  friend  of  America,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  political  affairs,  of  which  we  cannot  judge.  France 
has  always  been  our  friend — and  when  we  most  needed  a  friend, 
in  our  infancy.  But  the  German  government,  never!  Now  we 
can  not  be  made  the  gullible  mouthpiece  or  earpiece  to  swallow 
disgraceful  accusations  against  a  friendly  nation. 


The  day  has  passed  when  nations,  any  more  than  individuals, 
can  barter  honor  and  decency,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and  make 
anyone — other  than  the  humble  and  unthinking  subjects  of  such 
rulers — accept  disgraceful  villainy  at  anything  but  its  true  value. 

Every  generation,  as  well  as  every  country,  has  its  own  stan- 
dards of  honor;  and,  thank  God,  these  standards  are  growing  a 
little  better  every  day.  The  King  or  the  Kaiser  of  today  who  is  so 
impervious  to  the  rules  of  honor,  decency  and  conscience  as  to  de- 
stroy or  ignore  his  agreements,  simply  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
smaller  shyster,  whose  stock  in  trade  is  to  "put  things  over"  at  any 
cost.  The  ruler  that,  without  just  cause,  throws  his  subjects  into 
war  and  sends  them  forth  to  slaughter  innocent  men,  women  and 
children,  is  just  as  much  an  assassin,  and  just  as  much  a  coward,  as 
is  his  imitator  of  the  slums,  who  hires  his  gunmen  to  do  to  death 
those  who  are  in  his  way  or  whose  property  he  covets.  The  ghost 
of  "patriotism"  no  longer  shields  the  men  who  trample  the  world's 
peace  under  foot,  and  who  keep  a  long  way  from  the  firing  line 
while  their  humble  subjects  are  being  slaughtered  to  gain  a  few 
thrones  for  their  master's  numerous  sons.  Seven  thrones,  we  un- 
derstand, two  of  them  to  be  created  in  America,  was  what  was  meant 
by  "Germany  governing  the  world.  "  That  it  would  take  millions  of 
"patriotic  subjects"  to  plunder  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  its  rights, 
to  murder  countless  other  millions  of  men,  with  whom  they  had  had 
no  quarrel,  and  to  set  the  world  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  countec^ 
not  at  all  against  the  Kaiser  and  "his"  seven  sons  (not  Germany) 
governing  the  world. 

No;  Russia  is  not  negotiating  for  peace  with  Germany.  All 
nations  are  not  as  putrid  as  the  gentleman  from  near  Denmark, 
thinks. 


A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS. 

SEUMAS  MAC  MANUS,  the  dashing  Irish  writer,  in  an  article  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  tells  us  why  we  hear  so  little  of 
the  Irish  soldiers  in  this  war  which  has  stirred  the  interest  of 
the  world,  and  he  gives  a  very  spirited  as  well  as  a  very  sensible 
reason  why.  Of  course,  the  Irish  are  not  really  fighting,  that  is 
why  you  don't  hear  of  them.  They  can  only  fight  on  the  English 
s'de,  and,  it  seems,  they  are  tired  of  that.  The  Irish  are  ages  ahead 
of  other  "subjects"  of  kings.  They  have  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  the  only  time  they  have  a  country  is  when  there  is  fighting 
necessary  to  keep  a  king  or  queen  on  a  throne.  Now,  they  have 
no  special  interest  in  doing  that;  they  are  a  bit  tired  of  both.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  a  hard  thing  to  swallow,  with  good  fighting  almost 
within  sight  and  hearing,  and  hearts  filled  with  sympathy  for 
kindred  spirits  who  need  their  help. 

They  are  certainly  torn  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
with  a  slight  leaning,  now  and  then,  toward  his  Satanic  Majesty 
(this  would  be  both  foolish  and  pitiful),  but  it  isn't  heart-whole  in 
the  least,  and  never  can  be,  as  the  paragraph  taken  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Manus'  article  will  prove : 

"Is  Ireland  loyal,  then?  Yes,  she  is  still  loyal  to  the  noblest 
principle  that  God  ever  implanted  in  the  breast  of  Saxon,  Teuton, 
Celt  or  American  :  The  principle  for  which  the  world's  and  Erin's 
best  blood  has,  through  the  ages,  been  spilled.  Ireland  today,  just 
as  through  all  her  centuries  of  sulTering  indescribable,  is  loyal  to 
the  principle  of  Freedom." 

SEUMAS  MAC  MANUS.  of  Donegal." 
Yes;  the  Irish  love  freedom,  and  they  will  fight  for  it,  if  given 
a  chance.  Is  there  not  some  diplomat  in  England  large  enough  to 
perform  a  STROKE  OF  GENIUS  for  his  country's  sake?  Just 
let  England  send  over  a  couple  of  dozen  Frenchmen  and  French 
women  who  will  reach  out  their  arms  and  say:  "Mon  Ame !  Our 
hearts  are  bleeding!  Come  with  us;  we  want  you!"  All  Ireland' 
would  vibrate  to  the  tune  of  "Tipperary,"  and  there  would  not  be 
ships  enough  in  the  harbors  to  carry  the  soldiers  and  nurses  to  the 
front. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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A  mile  above  sea  level,  nestled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  snow-capped  peaks  that  raise  their  majestic  heads 
above,  lies  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  whose  rippling 
surface  and  crested  waves  reflect  the  blue  of  heaven 
which,  as  the  waters  deepen,  shades  into  emerald 
green.  Pine-clad  slopes  reach  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  while  swift  and  purling  streams  and  humming 
waterfalls  emanate  from  the  snowy  mountain  peaks 
and  deep  gorges,  feeding  it  from  year  to  year. 
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the  map  attached  to  his  official  report  he  called  it 
Mountain  Lake;  it  bore  that  name  until  1852.  On 
the  general  map  made  by  Charles  Preuss,  the  ex- 
plorer, it  was  called  Lake  Bonpland  after  a  French 
explorer  and  geographer,  who  came  across  the  plains 
with  French  immigrants  in  I  849.  General  Wynn's 
Indian  expedition  changed  the  name  to  Lake  Bigler 


Along  the  Truckee  River. 


Lake  Tahoe  is  the  queen  of  myriad  lakes  in  Cali- 
fornia. With  her  many  coves  guarded  by  giant 
and  spicy  sugar  pines  and  fondled  by  the  lender 
greens  of  foliage  and  wild  flowers  she  is  "close  to  the 
heart  of  nature"  and  all  adjectives  cannot  do  her 
justice. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  tourists  who  visit  this  en- 
chanted spot  each  succeeding  summer — enjoying 
the  luxury  of  its  many  resorts — rowing,  dancing, 
fishing,  taking  long  jaunts  up  the  mountain  steeps,  or 
meandering  among  the  shady  pines  at  sunrise,  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  that  nod  with  dewy  gems — how 
many  have  paused  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  and 
wonder  who  discovered  this  wonderful  spot  that  has 
its  own  peculiar  character  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence? 

Picture  a  lake  over  a  mile  above  sea  level,  twenty- 
two  miles  long  and  twelve  and  one-half  miles  wide. 
In  1855  it  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  well  stocked 
with  salmon  trout  and  only  Indians  went  there  to  fish 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Although  it  was  lying  near  the  main  traveled  road, 
little  was  known  of  it  for  many  years.  When 
Colonel  Fremont  was  encamped  at  Pyramid  Lake  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  Trout  or  Truckee  River  in 
1 844,  the  Indians  "made  a  drawing  of  the  river, 
which  they  represented  as  issuing  from  another  lake 
in  the  mountains,  three  or  four  days  distant,  in  a 
direction  a  little  west  of  south ;  beyond  which  they 
drew  a  mountain,  and  farther  still  two  rivers,  on  one 
of  which  they  said  people  like  ourselves  traveled." 

When  Fremont  was  crossing  the  mountains  near 
Carson  Pass  he  caught  sight  of  this  lake,  and  on 


after  California's  Governor — under  this  name  it 
was  placed  on  Eddy's  State  Map. 

In  1859,  Dr.  Henry  DeGroot  was  exploring  the 
mountains  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  vocabulary 
of  Indian  words  of  the  Washoe  tribe.  While  study- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  words  he  learned  that 
tah-oo-ee  meant  a  great  deal  of  water;  tah-oe  meant 
snow,  and  tah-oo  water.  He  was  a  writer  and 
when  in  correspondence  with  the  Sacramento  Union 
he  suggested  the  name  tah-oo-ee  as  most  suitable 
for  Lake  Bigler.  Rev.  Starr  King  and  a  party 
visited  the  lake  in  1 863 ;  at  that  time  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  was  raging.  Governor  Bigler  was  a 
Democrat  and  dubbed  a  "copperhead"  and  a  seces- 
sionist and  King's  party  decided  he  was  unworthy 
the  honor  of  having  such  a  feature  of  natural  scenery 
named  after  him  and  forthwith  changed  the  name  to 
Tahoe;  under  this  name  it  has  been  known  ever 
since. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  half  a  mile  long 
and  stretches  back  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  scenic 
and  fertile  slope  of  country.  A  carpet  of  netted 
mountain  clover  covers  the  face  of  the  landscape  and 
this  is  relieved  by  groups  of  fir,  ash  and  pine.  The 
shore  is  sandy  and  free  from  that  irregular  jutting 
of  rocks  which  characterizes  other  places  around  the 
water's  edge.  At  the  west  end  of  the  canyon  is 
a  lofty  mountain  peak,  in  the  top  of  which  is  an 
open  crater  of  considerable  dimensions,  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  which  long  years  ago  ceased  to  send  forth 
its  volumes  of  smoke  and  molten  lava.  The  Diggers, 
a  tribe  of  Indians  fast  vanishing,  assembled  in  the 
above  valley  each  spring  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  the  snows  of  winter  compelled  them  to 
seek  a  more  salubrious  climate.    The  lake  abounded 


in  quantities  of  salmon  and  trout  which  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  their  living,  beside  affording  a 
sport  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  Opposite  these 
summer  camping  grounds  in  the  vale  and  near  the 
lake  is  a  large  cavern  formed  in  the  rock.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  it  sends  forth  a  hoarse,  awe- 
inspiring  voice  which  has  terrified  father  and  son  for 
countless  moons.  The  Indians  call  this  grotto,  "The 
Spirit's  Lodge,"  and  tell  you  that  besides  the  Indian 
name  which  the  lake  bears,  a  tradition  is  also  at- 
tached to  it.  Here  it  is,  as  told  by  an  old  blind 
father  of  his  race,  who  was  bowed  by  the  chilling 
frosts  of  more  than  a  hundred  winters  gathered  round 
his  shriveled  form.  His  eyes  no  longer  beheld  the 
sunbeams  that  kissed  the  heaven-piercing  peaks  of  the 
eternal  hills  or  danced  on  the  foamy  crest  of  the 
waves  that  laved  the  pebbled  beach.  The  hand 
of  Time  had  deeply  seared  and  furrowed  his  tawny 
skin  and  palsied  the  hands  that  ne'er  missed  aim 
with  bow  and  arrow  when  life  was  one  glad  song. 

"Long  before  these  mountains  were  lifted  up  so 
very  high  as  they  are  now,  the  Digger  Indians 
possessed  the  whole  earth,  and  was  a  great  people. 
Then  the  valley  and  the  lake  made  a  part  of  the 


Lake  Tahoe  in  the  Distance. 

great  river  Tro-ko-nene,  which  at  that  time  poured 
its  waters  into  the  great  sea  in  which  the  sun  sets. 
Then  were  our  people  happy,  for  the  whole  country 
was  level  and  far  more  beautiful.  The  great  fish, 
now  only  numerous  in  the  lake,  were  plentiful  even 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tro-ko-nene,  and  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  trees  and  vines  that  bore 
fruit. 

"But  the  time  arrived  when  a  new  people,  like 
our  fathers  only  in  being  more  powerful  and  warlike, 
though  speaking  a  different  tongue,  came  down  from 
the  north  and  began  a  terrible  war,  destroying  our 
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homes — our  wives  and  our  children.  About  war  we 
did  not  know  much,  but  our  fathers  made  a  long 
and  determined  resistance;  after  years  of  troublesome 
warfare,  they  were  all  driven  away,  or  made  the 
slaves  of  the  stronger  tribe,  for  life."  His  sightless 
eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  as  he  said:  "Yes,  our 
fathers  and  mothers  were  made  slaves  and  for  ages 
their  children  toiled  on  to  serve  their  terrible  masters. 
So  hard  was  their  lot — so  deep  and  abject  their 
servitude,  they  became  fools  and  lost  all  record  of 
the  moon,  or  time,  and  like  trees,  knew  nothing. 
But  at  length  the  Great  Spirit  put  a  stop  to  this  by 
destroying  alike  our  people  and  their  oppressors. 
A  great  wave  like  a  mountain  came  up  from  the  sea, 
and  swept  away  all  of  them,  and  they  were  seen  no 
more — all  but  a  few  Digger  slaves  and  their  masters. 
They  were  the  great  spirits  or  teachers  of  their 
people;  and  as  there  were  no  mountains  then,  they 
had  to  assemble  on  the  top  of  a  great  temple  that 
our  people  had  to  rear,  and  where  they  had  to 
worship  a  great  column  of  perpetual  fire;  and  thus 
was  a  remnant  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  saved, 
together  with  a  few  of  their  tax-masters. 

"But  no  sooner  had  the  waters  all  gone  back — 
the  earth  became  green,  and  the  Tro-ko-nene  flowed 
within  its  banks  once  more,  than  the  earth  became 
convulsed  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  then  the 
first  thunderings  ever  known  beneath  the  ground 
were  heard  and  they  were  terrible.  At  length, 
however,  all  was  still  again;  but  before  half  a  moon 
had  passed  away,  terrific  fire  burst  forth  from  out 
the  ground,  and  showers  of  hot,  sulphurous  ashes 
fell  around.  Our  masters  sought  refuge  in  the 
great  temple  we  had  reared,  but  they  shut  the  poor 
fools  out.  The  Great  Spirit  was  displeased;  for  he 
caused  deep  rumblings  and  great  thunderings  to  be 
heard  again — the  ground  shook  and  then  it  trembled 
like  the  leaves  on  the  aspen  tree  in  great  winds — 
deep  chasms  opened  in  the  earth  that  belched  forth 
steam  and  smoke  for  a  little  time — then  they  closed 
like  the  mouth  of  some  awful  monster.  And  then  it 
came  to  pass  that  these  great  mountains,  never  be- 
fore seen,  rose  out  of  the  earth  and  were  lifted  high; 
the  Tro-ko-nene  was  stopped,  or  sunk  into  the 
caverns  below,  or  was  swallowed  by  a  great  new 
sea,  then  for  the  first  time  seen  off  toward  the 
rising  sun,  and  which  continued  to  show  itself  for 
many  years,  but  after  thousands  of  moons,  it  dried 
up  and  was  lost,  as  was  the  Tro-ko-nene.  The 
waters  went  under  the  sands  of  the  rising  sun. 

"I  go  back  now  to  the  fortunes  of  my  people;  as 
soon  as  those  hated  masters  closed  the  doors  to  keep 
them  out,  then  my  people,  around  whom  the  fires 
were  bursting  in  all  directions,  hurried  to  the  Tro- 
ko-nene,  jumped  in  their  canoes  which  bounded 
along  the  swiftly  flowing  current  that  was  hurrying 
to  the  distant  sea;  and  they  had  barely  made  their 
escape,  before  these  mountains  were  lifted  up  by  one 
awful  convulsive  shock  of  the  earth  and  all  the 
beautiful  hunting  grounds  and  homes  of  our  ancient 
fathers  and  their  subsequent  conquerors  were  alike 
swallowed  up  in  an  awful  chaos  of  fire,  ashes  and 
smoke.  The  Tro-ko-nene,  was  no  longer  the  great- 
est river  in  the  sunset  sea,  wending  its  way  the  entire 
length  of  the  fields  and  forests  of  perpetual  green, 
but  the  Great  Spirit  made  it  into  a  hissing,  jumping 
torrent  that  boiled  down  the  deep  volcanic  gorges. 

"And  the  remnant  of  the  oppressors  of  our  people? 
For  more  than  twenty  moons  these  great  mountains 
were  hidden  from  our  eyes,  by  day  in  a  canopy  of 
smoke  and  ashes,  and  by  night  great  fires  streamed 
up  through  the  smoke  that  reached  the  stars  and 
melted  them;  they  fell  to  earth  like  rain-drops  and 


these  formed  the  010  that  the  pale  face  likes  so  well. 
When  all  was  still  again — when  the  great  rain  fell 
that  put  out  all  the  fires,  and  a  wind  greater  than 
ever  was  felt  before,  had  driven  the  smoke  away — 
our  fathers  could  see  how  great  and  terrible  had  been 
the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit.  1  he  green  fields  were 
gone — the  trees  which  gave  to  our  people  such  good 
fruit  could  not  be  found  and  every  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion had  been  swept  away;  instead  of  our  level  hunt- 
ing ground  so  gentle  in  its  slope  toward  the  sea  as 
to  hardly  be  perceived,  all  was  one  barren  mountain, 
crossed  by  rocky  precipices  and  deep  gorges,  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  which  the  first  snows  ever 
seen  by  our  fathers  fell,  and  from  which  they  will 
never  melt  until  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit 
displease  him ;  then  will  the  whole  earth  be  burned 
and  the  ashes  will  fall  into  the  sea. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  tlie  spot  where  the 
temple  of  fire  stood  could  be  located ;  for  though  the 
mountains  had  ceased  to  tremble,  and  the  great 
fires  that  had  caused  them  had  died  out,  yet  there 
were  five  great  volcanoes  that  continued  to  burn, 
and  which  neither  the  great  rains  nor  yet  the  winter 
snows  could  extinguish.  One  of  them,  aiid  the 
last  and  greatest  of  them  all,  is  the  one  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  tKe  little  vale;  but 
even  this  has  long  since  gone  out;  for  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  small  volumes  of  smoke  came  out  from 
the  deep  holes  in  the  rock;  but  while  it  did  burn. 


say  our  fathers,  it  cast  forth  a  streak  of  fire,  which 
ran  along  the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  deep  yawning 
chasms  that  lay  along  it.  If  this  little  lake  uad  not 
frozen  the  river  of  fire  in  its  course,  the  spirit  home 
of  the  fire-worshipers  would  have  been  filled  up  and 
all  traces  of  their  prison-house  would  have  been  lost 
forever. 

"Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  they  came  there 
when  our  fathers  had  locked  them  within  the  temple 
walls.  Listen!  The  temple  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Tro-ko-nene,  but  all  trace  of  that  deep  and 
ancient  stream  was  lost,  except  this  lake — this 
valley  and  that  deep  ravine  you  see  beyond  yonder 
cave  in  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  Here 
where  now  sleeps  Lake  Tah-00  ee,  once  stood  the 
temple  grove  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  our  people; 
but  when  the  mountains  were  lifted  up  from  all 
around  by  the  mighty  force  beneath,  and  raised  so 


very  high,  the  temple  and  its  groves  were  lifted  too, 
but  its  foundation  was  the  food  that  fed  the  burning 
volcano  from  beneath.  At  length  a  deep  chasm  was 
formed,  and  when  the  mountain  came  to  burn  and 
throw  up  its  fiery  torrents  from  below,  was  filled  with 
water  from  the  melting  snow  on  the  mountain;  but 
its  great  foundation  that  had  burned  away,  let  the 
temple  with  its  altars  and  its  burned  up  groves,  sink 
below  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  lake — all  but 
the  dome  of  the  temple  around  which  clung  the 
remnant  of  the  brutal  race,  went  down.  Because 
they  wanted  to  cling  to  life  the  Great  Spirit  became 
enraged;  he  descended  to  the  earth,  walked  upon  the 
waters  as  though  solid  ground,  and  pulling  them 
off  the  dome — one  by  one — hurled  them  with  great 
force,  as  he  would  a  pebble,  into  the  deep,  dark 
recesses  of  the  cavern.  The  waters  of  the  lake  then 
rose  to  their  present  height  and  closed  them  in.  Since 
that  day — even  to  this  hour — their  wailings  can  be 
heard,  increasing  in  tone  and  intensity  as  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows.  And  there  they  must  ever  remain  until  the 
Great  Spirit  releases  them,  by  another  and  the  last 
of  earth's  volcanic  burnings." 

The  ancient  father  of  his  tribe  rose  slowly  from 
his  seat  upon  a  log,  turned  his  faded,  sightless  eyes 
toward  the  glistening  rays  of  the  setting  sun  and  for 
a  moment  his  lips  moved  in  silence.  His  head 
drooped — the  soft  breeze  from  Tah-oo-ee  caressed 


the  hoary  locks  that  hung  about  his  furrowed  face 
and  he  tottered  within  the  wigwam. 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  the  exposition  as  many  times 
as  possible  as  you  have  in  concrete  form  the  work 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  given 
years  for  the  advancement  of  the  race. 


When  you  sing  "I  Love  You  California"  put 
your  heart  and  soul  into  it,  so  that  our  friends  from 
the  East  may  learn  just  how  great  a  state  we  have. 


If  you  are  color  blind  on  music  get  a  phono- 
graph— music,  even  if  canned,  is  good  for  the 
mind. 


nv  Ek  Y  JV  OMAN 
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Great  !BTals 

I  quote  my  English  paper,  received  this  week: 
Britain  is  a  united  nation  now,  if  never  before.  We 
are  all  patriots,  proud  of  our  country,  and  anxious 
to  do  our  utmost  to  ensure  its  triumph  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  sancity  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of 
minor  states,  as  well  as  for  our  own  national  ex- 
istence. All  divisions  of  parties  or  sects  have  dis- 
appeared; Christian  and  Rationalist,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  peer  and  peasant,  are  animated  by 
the  one  all-absorbing  desire  to  contribute  his  or  her 
quota  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  wounded  soldiers  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  dependents  at  home,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  Irish  of  San 
Francisco  are  announcing  themselves  as  in  alliance 
with  the  Germans  of  the  city.  No  one  will  deny 
that  Ireland  has  had,  and  has  still,  grievances,  so 
has  England;  so  has  California.  Would  these  Irish 
be  willing  to  believe  that  the  Kaiser  would  have 
granted  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  upon  the  first  request, 
had  he  had  the  honor  of  numbering  the  Emerald 
Isle  among  the  jewels  of  his  crown?  The  Irish 
have  only  one  fault:  the  bigness  of  their  hearts,  and 
they  are  sorry  for  the  Germans  (as  we  all  have 
good  reason  to  be). 

Conan  Doyle  (another  good  Irishman)  is  sorry 
for  the  Germans.  He  is  particularly  sorry  for  the 
German  waiters  in  London  who  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  or  made  prisoners  in  military  camps.  The 
German  waiter  in  London  is  about  the  most  un- 
manly, servile  creature  that  could  be  found.  You 
would  have  had  a  good  long  hunt  before  you  would 
have  found  an  English  waiter  in  Berlin,  while  Eng- 
land has  found  a  home  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  this  sort  of  German ;  they  have  been  spies,  military 
and  political,  scores  and  hundreds  of  them,  in  the 
pay  of  their  Government. 

The  most  brilliant  reign  of  English  history  was 
that  of  Elizabeth,  the  next  in  order  is  that  of 
Victoria.  When  Kaiser  William  was  born  Victoria 
was  the  adored  ruler  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
his  mother.  Queen  Victoria's  coldest  child,  was 
Empress  of  Germany.  Queen  Victoria  reigned  in 
England  of  her  own  right,  his  mother  was  simply 
the  Empress  Consort  of  Germany.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  younger  child  than  William's  mother,  was 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  British  throne.  William  has 
not  much  respect  for  women,  he  regards  them  as 
of  an  inferior  order  of  being  to  men  (we  all  know 
his  famous  dictum  of  cooking,  church  and  children). 
William  believes  to  this  day  that  he  is  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  British  throne.  When  he  was  a  youth 
he  was  reprimanded  by  his  august  grandmother  for 
an  impertinent  expression  of  this  view;  he  was  dis- 
missed from  her  presence  and  remained  under  her 
displeasure  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  reason  of 
his  hatred  for  England,  and  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

England  has  made  one  great  mistake  in  not  tak- 
ing William  seriously  enough.  She  felt  secure  and 
could  afford  to  be  generous;  even  she  did  not  be- 
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By  Nellie  Lord, 

(London  Journalist) 

lieve  that  Germany  was  so  fanatically  jealous  of  her 
power.  Germany  is  a  child,  born  in  1870.  England 
has  been  what  she  is  since  she  crushed  the  power 
of  Spain.  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  somewhere  about 
six  years  ago,  visited  Germany  and  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  German  menace  that  was  after- 
wards published  in  pamphlet  form.  He  felt  that 
the  one  objective  of  Germany's  militarism  was 
England.  His  warnings  were  rudely  and  peremptor- 
ily dismissed  and  torrents  of  protest  were  hurled 
against  his  supposed  scaremongering.  He  was  charged 
with  inviting  war.  "Time  has  completely  vindicated 
Mr.  Blatchford,  whose  forecast  of  the  great  European 
war  was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  correct 
prophecy  in  the  whole  annals  of  literature,"  says  the 
Literary  Guide. 

Until  today  England  never  realized  the  antipathy 
of  Germany;  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
German  Empire  by  Bismarck  in  1870  have  Ger- 
mans individually  and  collectively  looked  forward  to 
"the  day"  when  they  would  meet  England  in 
battle  array.  The  favorite  toast  of  the  nation  is 
"the  day."  Now  the  day  is  here,  and  at  the  best 
it  will  cost  them  dearer  than  they  imagined.  One 
would  be  sorry  to  hope  that  the  present  war  would 
cause  England  to  regard  Germany  with  the  German 
squint,  but  at  least  it  will  open  England's  eyes  to 
the  hatred  that  has  been  existent  so  long. 

The  Germans  are  slaves  in  heart,  body  and  mind. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
freedom  means.  Fake  a  class  of  German  school- 
boys and  compare  them  with  a  class  of  young 
Britons.  The  first  are  amenable  to  discipline, 
easily  managed,  little  "angels."  The  Britons  are 
obstreporous  little  "devils,"  bless  their  hearts!  This 
is  because  every  one  of  the  lads  has  his  own  per- 
sonality. Personality  is  the  one  thing  that  a  German 
very  rarely  has.  Why,  even  this  glorious  United 
States  was  founded  upon  a  revolt  against  England. 

A  comparison  regarding  colonization  is  un- 
necessary. Britain  had  possession  of  her  "white 
man's  burden"  before  the  birth  of  Germany.  The 
latter  complains  that  the  only  available  space  left 
on  the  earth  for  her  to  colonize  is  not  lit  for  a 
white  man's  habitation.  England's  possessions  are 
not  all  salubrious;  think  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
India.  In  Africa  Germany  has  been  signally  un- 
successful, though  after  the  Boer  war,  the  German 
administrator  of  the  Southwestern  possessions  was 
courteously  put  in  possession  of  our  methods  of 
government  and  was  personally  conducted  through 
the  offices  of  the  British  government  in  Cape  Town. 
He  was  given  all  possible  information  that  could 
tend  to  make  things  easier  for  his  office  in  that 
troublous  district.  The  Germans  are  gladly  wel- 
comed in  Australia;  they  make  fine  settlers  under 
British  rule.  Under  German  colonial  rule  they  do 
not  have  a  chance. 

Britain  is  blamed  by  many  people  for  her  alliance 


with  Russia  and  is  asked  if  this  connection  is  in 
the  interest  of  Western  civilization.  The  reply  is 
that  the  attack  did  not  come  from  the  Czar  but  from 
the  Kaiser.  In  the  future  the  Czar  will  not  commit 
a  more  tremendous  crime  than  the  Kaiser  has  been 
guilty  of  in  Belgium.  If  the  Czar  once  begins 
aggression  upon  Germany  or  any  other  country 
she  may  count  upon  the  assistance  of  England  in 
beating  back  the  intruder.  The  Czar  is  not  more 
absolute  and  cruel  than  is  William  backed  by  his 
militarists.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  the  interests  of 
England  that  Russia  may  be  encouraged  to  en- 
croach. If  William  had  been  able  to  see  two  sides  ^ 
to  any  one  question,  a  thing  that  a  German  very 
rarely  is  able  to  do,  he  would  have  found  that  it 
was  to  his  interest  to  keep  friendly  with  England. 
Some  day  in  the  future,  when  England  and  Germany 
have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other, 
they  may  have  need  to  unite  against  Russia.  For 
the  present,  "Russia  is  defending,  with  the  free 
peoples,  the  rights  of  nationalies  against  the  far 
more  dangerous  absolutism  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy." 

How  is  it  that  the  Church  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  this  terrible  war.  It  does  not  seem  that  she 
has  ever  tried  to  prevent  any  war.  The  Kaiser 
invokes  his  War  God.  Poor  old  Field-Marshal 
Roberts  started  out  when  war  was  declared  by 
presenting  Bibles  to  every  British  soldier  going  to 
the  front.  The  "movies"  depict  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope,  in  the  act  of  blessing  a  war  vessel.  Many 
of  the  most  cruel  and  unnecessary  of  the  wars  of 
history  were  religious  wars.  Certainly  we  cannot 
blame  Christianity  for  causing  this  war,  but  what 
has  she  done  to  prevent  it?  The  Pope,  in  his 
recent  letter  to  the  whole  world,  exhorts  his  church 
to  pray  to  the  Merciful  God,  who  may,  "as  it  were, 
be  wearied  with  the  prayers  of  his  children.  " 

Silas  K.  Hocking,  in  the  Christian  World,  wrote 
as  follows,  on  September  7 :  "Since  the  first  century 
the  Church — speaking  broadly — has  never  taught 
that  war  is  'the  crime  of  Cain  multiplied  a  million- 
fold,'  or,  indeed,  any  crime  at  all;  had  it  done  so, 
the  present  war  would  be  impossible.  It  is  because 
the  Church  has  misinterpreted  and  misrepresented 
the  Christian  ideal  that  we  are  still  in  the  chains 
of  barbarism.  The  Church  today  believes  in  war 
through  and  through.  If  Christ  were  on  earth 
now  he  would  be  expected  to  enlist.  I  blame  the 
Czar  scarcely  less  than  the  Kaiser  for  this  wicked 
and  inhuman  war.  Yet  they  are  both  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  Will  the  Church 
cast  them  out  as  men  who  have  denied  the  faith? 
I  scarcely  think  so.  If  the  Kaiser  wins,  the  Prot- 
estant church  of  Germany  will  hail  him  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord;  if  he  loses,  the  same  church 
will  add  his  name  to  the  long  roll  of  Christian 
martyrs." 

A  little  book  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  D.  D..  on  "Religion  and 
Race-Regeneration."    Dr.  Meyer  deplores  the  low 
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Christmas  month  has  come  and  gone,  the  "Mes- 
siah" has  been  partly  sung  in  San  Francisco,  quar- 
rels have  been  forgotten  and  composed,  a  univer- 
sal manifestation  of  generosity  and  charity  from  rich 
to  poor  has  taken  place — in  olden  times  this  benefi- 
cence was  extended  even  to  the  animals,  to  which 
Burns  alludes  in  "The  Auld  Farmer's  Address  to 
His  Mare." 

It  would  seem  at  this  time,  more  than  at  any 
other,  we  love  to  sink  into  a  comfortable  chair  before 
a  crackling  fire  and  let  dreams  and  meditations  take 
what  wayward  mood  they  may,  and  in  the  blaze 
find  pictures  of  processions  of  the  great  ever-length- 
ening past,  reveries,  nocturnes,  berceuses,  images 
that  this  great  gift  of  God,  "Hope,"  casts  for- 
ward upon  our  future. 

While  meditating  in  such  a  mood  close  within 
the  shadow  of  Christmas  on  the  beautiful  music 
heard  in  the  old  year  now  rapidly  waning  into  his- 
tory, on  the  new  compositions  and  the  great  ex- 
ponents and  interpreters  of  same,  the  thoughts  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  old  country,  the  source  of  our 
present  musical  standard.  Alas!  a  shadow  falls  on 
the  fire.  A  reflection  of  a  vast  sorrow  in  far-off 
belligerent  countries,  which  last  Yule-tide  were 
blessed  with  happiness  a:nd  cheer,  where  oratorios 
of  several  thousand  well-drilled  voices  thrilled  us 
with  the  grandeur  of  Christmas.  This  anniversary 
holy  to  Him  who  preached  only  peace  and  love — 
how  do  we  honor  it  in  Europe?  Death  and  destruc- 
tion, a  vast  and  widespread  calamity  have  caused  a 
wail  of  sorrow  throughout.  The  pictures  in  the  flame 
show  churches  hung  with  garlands  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers, thousands  of  voices  from  the  pulpits,  songs, 
hymns  and  anthems  rising  in  praise  to  the  "Bringer 
of  Peace,"  while  another  picture  shows  masses  of 
suffering  human  beings  hurled  against  each  other  in 
bloody  conflict.  What  a  mockery !  After  nineteen 
hundred  Christmases!  Is  there  not  something  wrong 
in  our  education  ? 

One  picture  of  happiness  brightens  up.  We  have 
peace  in  this  country.    May  peace  abide  with  us. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  the  "Messiah."  Christmas 
without  the  "Messiah"  is,  as  Mr.  Redfern  Mason 
writes  in  the  Examiner,  musically  incomplete  and  at 
least  a  well-chosen  part  of  it  should  be  sung. 

To  pronounce  old  Handel's  masterwork  well  and 
to  satisfy  cultured  musical  taste  requires  choruses  of 
large  numbers.  The  great  effect  of  oratorio  has 
always  been  produced  by  the  choruses.  In  these 
choral  parts  greatness  and  ingenuity  of  such  minds  a3 
Haydn,  Handel,  etc.,  have  reached  their  highest 
expression.  There  must  be  volume  in  the  pianissimo. 
A  great  conductor  and  critic  suggested  for  a  grand 
orchestra  not  less  than  eighty-five  string  instruments, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  pianissimo  passages. 

We  should  develop  material  here  for  great  chor- 
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uses  by  engrafting  a  thorough  system  on  the  public 
schools  to  encourage  musical  art  aniong  us.  After  a 
few  years  material  would  be  ready  for  the  conductor 
and  singers  would  graduate  into  the  sphere  of  the 
oratorio. 

Tina  Lerner. 
Among  the  great  pianists  of  last  month  who  gave 
us  much  pleasure  and  solicited  our  admiration  for  her 
wonderful  talent,  the  distinguished  Russian  pianist 
takes  first  place  as  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  inter- 
preters. One  cannot  help  but  notice  the  same  ex- 
actness and  clearness  that  is  characteristic  of  the  play- 
ing of  that  other  great  pianist  of  the  month  before — 
Rudolph  Ganz — and,  as  many  selections  were  the 
same,  the  resemblance  was  the  more  noticeable.  At 
the  special  Symphony  Concert,  December  1  3th,  Miss 
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Lerner  played  the  Grieg  Concerto.  Her  beautiful 
singing  tone,  the  poetry  of  interpretation,  the  finish  of 
her  technique,  could  not  be  marred  even  by  the  bad 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra.  Three  minds 
seemed  to  be  at  work  in  different  directions — Mr. 
Hadley's,  the  orchestra's  and  Tina  Lerner's — but, 
putting  one's  own  mind  on  the  pianist  only,  the  ren- 
dition of  her  part  was  so  beautiful  as  to  make  up 
for  the  other  defect.  The  encore,  the  G  Flat  Etude 
of  Chopin — called  the  "Butterfly"  by  everyone  ex- 
cept the  composer — was  enchanting,  as  was  the 
rest  of  the  programme. 

At  this  concert  the  remarkable  Kalinnikow  Sym- 
phony was  given  for  the  second  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and — especially  the  first  movement — well  ex- 
ecuted by  the  orchestra.  How  impressive  is  the 
Andante  commodamente.  The  constant  repetition 
of  those  two  notes,  G  and  E  flat,  on  the  harp,  played 
by  Mr.  Attle,  gave  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the 
sombre,  weird,  smoldering  passion  characteristic  •->f 
Russian  music. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERT. 
The  seventh  concert  took  place  on  December  3d 
as  usual,  before  a  packed  house  and  enthusiastic 
audience.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Geraldine  Sar- 
torio,  Mr.  Ralph  Errolle  and  Sig.  Agustavo  Rc- 
velli. 

The  selection  made  by  Mme.  Sartori  was  not  well 
chosen.  Either  the  singer  was  indisposed  or  the 
composition  was  beyond  her  reach. 

In  the  encore  the  lady  gave  more  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Errolle  sang  "Che  gelida  Mannia,"  from 
"La  Boheme,"  and  as  an  encore  "La  donna  e 
mobile,"  from  "Rigoletto."  Mr.  Errolle  has  a 
pleasing  tenor  voice  and  sings  with  much  expres- 
sion. The  audience  received  him  enthusiastically 
and  he  was  much  applauded.  The  artist  has  de; 
cided  to  make  San  Francisco  his  home  for  the  pres- 
ent, so  we  will  hear  more  of  his  work  in  the  future. 

Two  novelties  appeared  on  the  programme — a 
Valse  Mignon  by  G.  Vargas  for  string  orchestra,  a 
bright,  dainty  little  composition,  which,  on  account 
of  its  simple  melody  and  harmony,  should  become 
popular,  and  a  second  symphony,  "Spring,"  by 
Walter  B.  Bell.  Both  composers  are  living  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  bassoonist  of  the  orches- 
tra that  played  his  composition.  The  new  sym- 
phony is  in  many  respects  a  beautiful  and  scholarly 
work.  It  shows  originality  and  many  striking 
passages  of  beautiful  themes,  but  also  a  lack  of  action 
of  the  instruments  and  no  continuity,  which  is 
achieved  by  more  experienced  writers.  The  valse 
movement  of  the  Scherzo  was  delightful  and  pleas- 
ing.   We  shall  look  forward  to  Symphony  No.  3. 

San  Francisco,  a  Future  Opera  Center. 
Through  the  genius  of  the  New  Era  League — 
that  is,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Georgea  Sperry,  and  of  the  Past  President, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  and  Miss  Minnie  Web- 
ster— we  are  to  have  a  regular  stock  opera  in  our 
city.  The  seed  has  been  sown  and,  judging  from 
the  success  these  ladies  have  had  in  all  their  under- 
takings, it  will  bear  fruit  and  a  large  and  substantial 
following  will  rally  to  their  support.  The  risks  of 
managing  an  opera  company  have  always  been 
"extra  hazardous,"  that  is,  as  a  pecuniary  success, 
but  in  this  instance  the  impressarios  belong  to  the  fau 
sex  and  "ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut." 

V  ^  V 

Mr.  Redfern  Mason  will  give  the  next  of  his  ex- 
planatory talks  on  "The  Season's  Music"  on  Tuv>' 
day  afternoon,  January  5th,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  subject  will  be  "Orientalism  in  Music." 

i{,  if. 

The  Alessandro  Bevani  Opera  Company. 
January  4th  there  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  Alca- 
zar Theatre  the  much-heralded  season  of  the  Bevani 
Opera  Company,  an  organization  of  the  highjsl 
order,  which  has  been  brought  to  this  city  by  Mr. 
Bevani  himself,  one  of  the  world's  best-known  im- 
(.Continued  011  page  31) 
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HE   eloquent   obituary   of   the  Progressive 

T party  pronounced  by  one  of  its  near  kin, 
Amos  Pinchot,  will  give  but  cold  comfort 
to  these  women  suffragists  who,  forsaking  the  non- 
partisan principles  of  their  organization,  rushed  into 
it  headlong  in  1912,  at  the  risk  of  alienating  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  support  of  their  pending  con- 
stitutional amendments  in  five  States.  They  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  straight  to  victory  on  its  broad 
propellers,  but  instead,  it  turned  turtle  and  they  are 
now  crawling  out  from  the  wreckage.  Far  shall  it 
be  from  the  standpatters — those  who  stand  pat  for 
the  suffrage  free  from  all  party  affiliations — to  greet 
them  as  they  emerge  with  any  impolite  remarks. 
1  he  Progressive  party  was  one  of  the  two  great 
factors  that  made  suffrage  a  national  question ;  the 
other  was  the  very  large  number  of  women  who 
would  vote  at  the  fall  election,  this  in  itself  being 
the  controlling  influence  that  caused  the  Progressive 
indorsement.  To  give  the  leaders  their  just  dues, 
however,  many  of  them  honestly  believed  that  no 
program  of  social  reform  would  be  complete  that 
did  not  include  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Those  nearly  2,000,000  women  voters  were 
largely  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  planks  in 
various  State  platforms  in  1912,  but  they  would  not 
have  had  this  effect  in  the  Eastern  States  if  the 
Progressives  had  not  set  the  pace.  The  apparent 
elimination  of  this  party  is  detrimental  to  the  ad- 
vance of  woman  suffrage,  as  none  of  the  other  third 
parties  holds  the  balance  of  power  and  neither  of 
the  dominant  parties  wants  votes  for  women.  These 
are  not  likely  to  be  secured  anywhere  at  any  time 
through  one  party  alone,  but  they  will  be  gained 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  through  the  progressive  elements  in  all  parties. 
That  is  what  women  should  most  earnestly  desire, 
as  it  will  leave  them  politically  free  to  work  toward 
their  ideals  in  candidates  and  policies.  "This 
spirit  of  independence,"  according  to  Mr.  Pinchot, 
"never  did  become  dominant  in  the  Progressive 
party  *  *  *  which  stood  for  nothing  more  con- 
crete than  a  general  aspiration  for  democracy." 

Even  this  aspiration  is  rudely  shattered  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  a  recent  article,  when  he  says:  "No 
man  is  fit  to  be  the  free  citizen  of  a  free  republic 
unless  he  is  able  to  bear  arms  and  serve  with 
efficiency  in  the  army."  The  physically  imperfect, 
therefore,  no  matter  what  their  fine  mental  quaHfi-' 
cations — their  integrity,  honesty,  patriotism — are  not 
fit  to  be  free  citizens.  What  should  be  done  with 
them — should  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty? 
This  is  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  frequent  hasty,  ill- 
digested  utterances  that  will  not  bear  analysis,  but 
it  gives  much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  anti-suffragists, 
whose  defenses  are  tumbling  about  their  heads. 
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"Aha,"  says  Mrs.  John  Martin,  quoting  the  above 
assertion,  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  inadvertently  given 
away  the  case  tor  woman  suffrage,  and  since  women 
are  unable  to  bear  arms  and  serve  in  the  army  they 
are  clearly  unfit  tor  citizenship."  But  what  dis- 
position shall  be  made  of  that  article  in  the  National 
Constitution  which  says:  "All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  *  *  *  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside"?  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  too  much  to  try  to 
deprive  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  and  the  invalid 
of  citizenship — he  simply  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  "free"  citizens.  Mrs.  Martin  probably  would 
concede  citizenship  to  women  to  the  extent  of  re- 
quiring them  to  obey  the  laws  and  pay  taxes,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  permitting  them  to  help  make 
the  laws  and  expend  the  taxes. 

'in  this  great  war,"  Mrs.  Martin  says,  "we  antis 
find  confirmation  of  the  fact,  which  we  have  so 
often  pointed  out,  that  in  that  world  and  order  of 
things  where  force  rules  women  have  no  place."  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  only  thing  for  the 
women  of  Europe  to  do  is  to  get  off  the  earth  or 
come  to  the  United  States,  but  in  either  case  it 
seems  as  if  they  would  be  very  much  missed  in  the 
war  zone.  Not  even  a  New  York  newspaper  which 
is  one  of  the  doughtiest  opponents  of  votes  for 
women  can  stand  for  what  it  calls  "the  hoary  and 
foolish  argument  of  Mrs.  Martin,"  and  yet  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  delve  very  far  back  into  the 
files  of  that  paper  to  find  that  same  objection  made 
to  enfranchising  women.  Now  it  has  passed  the 
primary  stage  and  makes  a  strong  presentation  of 
"the  part  the  woman  plays  in  the  defense  of  a 
nation  from  attack,  not  less  than  that  the  man 
plays,"  and  says:  "There  is  no  sense  in  opposing 
woman  suffrage  with  bogies.  *  *  *  It  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  and  the  agitation  for  it  is  a  regrettable 
incident  in  our  national  life.  The  reasons  against 
it  are  deep  and  strong;  the  objections  are  many  and 
weighty,"  and  then  it  offers  this  only  one  as  an 
example : 

"Chief  among  them  is  the  danger  of  increasing 
the  electorate  by  a  body  of  citizens  who  have  shown 
no  special  aptitude  for  dealing  with  the  kind  of 
questions  that  are  submitted  to  voters,  and  whose 
view  of  such  questions  is  likely  to  be  amateurish,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  such  an  enlargement  might 
be  disastrous  is  a  fact  too  plaia  to  be  waved  aside." 

If  one  really  wants  something  besides  theories 
in  regard  to  woman  suffrage,  he  should  read  the 
newspapers  of  the  States  where  it  exists.  Does  he 
desire  nonpartisanship?  The  San  Francisco  Call 
heads  its  report  of  the  recent  election:  "Party  Lines 
Almost  Gone  in  California;  Next  Election  Will  Be 
Entirely  Nonpartisan."  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
says  in  headlines:    "Careful  Study  of  Men  and 


Measures  Has  Been  Made  by  Women."  In  all  of 
those  States  these  two  points  are  emphasized — the 
nonpartisanship  of  women  and  their  close  scru- 
tiny of  candidates  and  measures.  The  Call,  in  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  defeat  of  suffrage  amend- 
ments in  several  States,  said:  "The  justice  of 
women  suffrage  is  so  apparent,  woman's  right  is 
so  obvious,  that  no  fair-minded  man  in  California 
can  understand  why  political  equality  is  not  given 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  no  woman 
with  a  normal  interest  in  citizenship  can  compre- 
hend why  her  sisters  in  other  States  do  not  unan- 
imously demand  the  ballot."  The  newspapers  in 
all  the  equal  suffrage  States  are  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  it,  and  they  cannot  possibly  have  any 
ulterior  motive. 

Very  deep  and  very  weighty!  No  question  ever 
is  submitted  to  the  electors  which  has  not  for 
months  been  simplified  and  explained  by  the  almost 
superhuman  wisdom  of  the  great  newspaper  editors, 
and  if  any  unprejudiced  person  will  compare  the 
club  women,  church  women,  temperance  women, 
social  workers  and  teachers  in  any  community  with 
its  men  he  will  not  lose  any  sleep  over  "the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  amateurish  vote"  that  would 
be  cast  by  women.  Our  government  never  has  en- 
franchised any  class  which  has  brought  to  the  elec- 
torate a  tithe  of  the  intelligence  it  would  receive 
from  giving  the  franchise  to  women.  If  the  paper 
quoted  can  offer  no  better  argument  than  this  it 
has  no  call  to  throw  things  at  Prestonia  Mann 
Martin. 

A  New  York  man  who  was  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  recent  election  writes:  "The  preceding 
day  I  went  through  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  city 
— Italian,  Chinese,  negro,  Barbary  Coast,  the 
worst  slums — the  saloons  were  wide  open,  the 
walks  thronged  with  drunken  sailors,  loafers  and  out- 
cast women.  I  went  to  the  same  place  and  re- 
mained some  time  on  election  day;  saloons  were 
closed  and  I  did  not  see  one  intoxicated  man  or 
woman  and  only  one  policeman  on  duty.  At  the 
other  booths  in  that  part  of  town  I  did  not  see  any." 
This  man  had  often  stopped  at  the  suffrage  street 
corner  meetings  in  New  York,  and  he  compares 
these  with  the  campaign  meetings  in  San  Francisco. 
"Here  the  women  also  spoke  from  automobiles,"  he 
writes,  "but  the  contrast  was  marked.  There  were 
no  timid,  coaxing  appeals  to  rowdy,  contemptuous 
men  and  boys,  but  ringing  campaign  speeches  for 
the  various  candidates  and  amendments ;  sometimes 
there  was  a  little  'jollying'  if  the  orator  was  young 
and  pretty,  but  always  among  speakers  and  audi- 
ence there  was  an  air  of  self-respecting  equality, 
young  men  and  women  together,  husbands  and 
wives,  often  with  their  children,  all  intently  listening. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  and  convincing  experience." 
— From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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The  question  of  national  suffrage  or  international 
suffrage  of  women  in  relation  to  universal  peace 
is  like  the  question:  "What  of  the  Night?"  when 
the  morning  already  breaketh. 

Conservation  of  life  in  all  its  phases  should  natur- 
ally be  woman's  first  thought.  The  demand  for 
the  conservation  of  human  life  should  go  out  from 
the  great  mother  heart  of  womankind  with  such 
dynamic  force  as  to  make  war  between  nations  for- 
evermore  impossible.  But  such  a  statement  brings 
with  it  the  question:  When  will  the  mother  heart 
hear  the  cries  of  other  than  its  own? 

At  this  season,  anno  doniini,  which  brings  its 
ever  recurring  message  of  the  birth  of  divine  love, 
retrospection  must  follow,  and  we  hearken  to  the 
voices  of  the  great,  the  strong,  the  true,  echoing 
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down  the  centuries  as  in  mighty  protest  because 
mankind,  having  a  heart  to  love,  loveth  not.  Yet, 
during  the  comparatively  short  time  man  has  had  the 
power  of  suffrage,  he  has  done  much  in  bettering 
conditions  under  which  he  lives;  so,  suffrage  for 
woman  will  do  much  toward  conserving  life. 

But  the  suffrage  which  shall  usher  peace  into  the 
world  must  go  beyond  the  ballot  box  and  the  self 
interest  of  partisanship.  It  must  go  beyond  munici- 
pality and  state  and  nation,  important  as  these  gov- 
ernments are  in  the  protection  of  the  home.  The 
suffrage  which  shall  be  lasting  in  its  effect  must 


recognize  not  only  the  outlying  boundary  lines,  but 
the  indwelling,  conscious  urge  of  humanity  as  a  unit. 
It  must  recognize  the  most  variable  laborer,  male  or 
female,  it  must  even  clasp  the  hand  of  the  despised 
foreigner. 

It  must  come  to  know  that  a  human  being,  whom- 
soever or  whatsoever  he  or  she  may  be,  is  worth 
more  than  silver  and  gold  or  precious  stones.  To 
do  this  a  wise  adjustment  of  its  motives  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  seems  necessary. 

Then  only,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  race,  in 
the  security  of  peace,  be  enabled  to  look  upward 
sufficiently  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
sky  above  its  head  is  blue,  and  that  the  flower  spring- 
ing from  the  grass  at  its  feet  speaks  of  God's  pro- 
tection, and  that  the  morning  stars  have  never  ceased 
singing  together  since  creation's  earliest  dawn. 


I'VE  answered  hundreds  of  advertisements  in  my 
long  search  of  a  position,  but  never  a  reply  did 
I  get,  except  a  few  from  commercial  agencies, 
wailed  a  business  girl  not  long  ago.  "Whatever 
can  I  do  to  get  the  work  I  want?" 

Applying  for  a  job  is  like  any  other  kind  of  sell- 
ing. It  is  the  buyer's  requirements,  not  the  seller's, 
that  must  be  considered.  If  a  department  store  has 
some  beautiful,  costly  furs  to  sell,  its  advertisement 
does  not  dwell  on  a  keen  desire  to  get  your  money 
for  them.  It  is  devoted  to  a  careful  description  of 
the  article,  and  how  much  value  you  will  get  from 
it,  and  it  is  so  attractively  worded  that  you  read 
it  and  open  your  mind  to  conviction. 

The  psychology  of  everyday  selling  applies  with 
equal  force  to  selling  one's  time  and  ability.  What 
have  you  to  offer  that  will  attract  the  prospective 
buyer  to  you  over  all  competitors?  Are  you  pre- 
senting attractively  the  qualities  you  have  to  offer? 
Are  you  making  the  effort  to  convince  your  pros- 
pective employer  that  he  needs  your  work  rather 
than  that  you  need  his  job? 

Just  as  in  other  selling,  there  are  numerous  ways 
of  "approach."  First,  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspaper.  Second,  answering  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements by  letter,  telephone  or  in  person.  Third, 
sending  out  circular  letters  to  firms  or  individuals 
for  whom  you  would  like  to  work.  The  last  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  best,  and  the  most  direct  way 
to  get  in  touch  with  work  for  which  there  is  a  defi- 
nite preference.  An  advertisement  must  be  individ- 
ual and  original  to  stand  out.  It  must  offer  some- 
thing definite — something  unusual  in  your  ability 
or  the  character  of  service  you  offer — to  make  an 
impression. 

If  an  advertisement  demands  definite  experience 
or  definite  qualities,  it  is  usually  a  waste  of  time 
and  postage  for  those  who  haven't  the  qualities  or 
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experience  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  position.  The 
girl  who  does  fit,  and  states  so  briefly  and  con- 
cretely, stands  an  excellent  chance;  but  the  girl  who 
can  offer  some  special  ability  in  advance  of  what 
is  required  has  the  best  chances  of  success. 

If  the  advertisement  calls  for  a  first-class  stenog- 
rapher, "I  have  taken  60  letters  and  transcribed 
them'  as  a  daily  average,  and  never  had  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  error,"  will  enable  him  to  judge 
whether  the  writer  is  expert  enough  and  be  more 
convincing  than  a  platitudinous  boast.  A  plain, 
unvarnished  statement  of  the  actual  truth,  even  if 
it  means  admitting  that  you  are  less  than  1 00  per 
cent  perfect,  arrests  attention  and  arouses  faith  in 
the  writer. 

The  '  'circularizing"  method  of  application  has 
been  found  highly  successful.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  girl  who  has  become  familiar  with  chemical  terms 
through  long  experience  in  a  drug  manufacturing 
business.  That  little  knowledge  makes  her  services 
more  valuable  to  a  drug  manufacturer  than  it  would 
to,  let  us  say,  an  automobile  firm.  If  she  ap- 
proaches drug  firms  alone  instead  of  scattering  her 
shot  over  many  fields  she  stands  a  better  chance 
of  getting  work  for  which  she  has  a  little  more 
fitness  than  the  average  applicant.  Of  course,  if 
she  writes  to  50  firms  the  majority  will  not  have 
any  vacancy  which  she  can  fill,  but  half  a  dozen 
favorable  replies  or  "leads"  would  make  her  little 
circularizing  "campaign"  worth  while. 

There  isn't  a  business,  great  or  small,  that  isn't 
forever  on  the  alert  for  any  kind  of  idea  or  help  that 
will  increase  sales.  A  business  woman  with  some 
imagination  can,  by  practice,  develop  ideas  along 
constructive  lines.  1  his  is  especially  possible  in 
lines  of  merchandise  sold  to  women,  for  women  know 
best  women's  appeals. 


If  a  letter  of  application  is  ignored,  or  there  is 
a  courteous  reply  expressing  regret  that  there  is  no 
vacancy,  etc.,  etc.,  the  "follow-up"  should  be  used. 
Your  letter  of  last  week  may  have  come  at  the 
wrong  time  to  get  attention,  or  perhaps  conditions 
in  that  business  have  changed  so  that  your  applica- 
tion today  stands  a  more  favorable  chance. 

Here  are  a  few  points  that  some  business  women 
have  found  helpful  in  applying  for  a  position: 

First.  Never  use  social  or  monogrammed  sta- 
tionery; use  plain  white  sheets,  typewritten  with 
pen  signature,  unless  the  position  applied  for  de- 
mands exceptional  penmanship,  in  which  case  the 
letter  should  be  pen  written. 

Second.  Don't  open  the  letter  with  a  hack- 
neyed phrase.  Something  concretely  helpful  from 
your  own  experience,  even  if  it  is  a  trifle,  is  an 
attention-getter. 

Third.  State  all  necessary  facts  briefly,  perhaps 
even  in  tabular  form  to  make  it  easy  to  read.  Don't 
exaggerate  your  ability,  but  state  your  qualities  hon- 
estly and  you  will  be  accepted  at  your  own  valua- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Don't  ask  your  prospective  employer 
to  make  an  appointment.  "Can  I  see  you  Tues- 
day at  10  o'clock"  is  less  likely  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view than  "May  I  call  to  demonstrate  my  ability?" 

In  making  application  in  person  it  is  always  a 
helpful  plan  to  have  a  carefully  written  statement 
of  your  abilities  and  qualities  which  you  can  lay 
before  your  interviewer.  Many  women  are  exceed- 
ingly nervous  when  applying  and  never  do  them- 
selves justice  by  any  means. 

One  more  point.  When  all  has  been  said,  a 
move  to  rise  and  a  definite  question  from  the  ap- 
plicant brings  a  definite  decision,  and  oftimes  a 
favorable  decision  which  could  not  be  forthcoming 
if  it  were  left  to  the  interviewer  too  long. 
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The  present  conflict  in  Europe  has  brought  the 
question  of  an  increase  in  our  army  and  navy  to 
the  front  and  many  of  the  leading  papers  and  maga- 
zines have  given  much  space  to  the  subject;  the 
majority  of  them  after  a  cold  analytical  study  have 
formed  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  preserve  our 
nation,  it  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation  "woke  up," 
but  to  this  view  of  the  question  some  dissenting 
opinions  have  been  filed. 

These  opinions,  as  a  rule,  have  been  voiced  by 
persons  who  have  given  the  subject  less  thought 
than  is  necessary,  a  striking  example  being  that  of 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  a  well  known  writer,  who  says 
regarding  the  money  being  spent  each  year  for  the 
army  and  navy,  "the  only  reason  for  this  expendi- 
ture is  that  we  do  not  believe  ourselves  sufficiently 
fair-minded,  intelligent,  well-intentioned  to  settle  our 
disagreements  with  other  nations  by  the  processes 
of  reason."  Now  let  us  look  carefully  at  the  pages 
of  history  and  see  how  many  mstances  we  can  find 
where  a  nation  unprepared  for  war  even  secured  a 
hearing  from  an  arbitration  board;  a  careful  scrutiny 
fails  to  disclose  a  single  case.  Let  us  review  the 
present  struggle  now  rending  Europe.  Does  Miss 
Tarbell  or  anyone  else  imagine  that  this  war  could 
have  been  averted  by  Belgium  appealing  to  the 
Hague;  did  not  the  United  States  offer  its  services 
as  mediator  and  how  was  the  offer  received,  with 
politeness  and  smooth  diplomatic  talk,  but  what 
came  of  it — nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

We  are  a  world  power,  far  greater  than  many 
of  our  people  realize,  our  trade  is  extending  more 
and  more  every  year;  we  are  becoming  better  known 
in  the  marts  of  trade  and  our  position  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  much  better  recognized  than  it  was 
a  decade  ago  and  as  we  gain  in  strength  and  im- 
portance we  should  also  gain  in  the  ability  to  hold 
the  ground  we  have  gained.  We  should  not  be 
arrogant,  but  we  must  be  in  a  position  where  we 
can  say  to  anyone,  it  matters  not  who  it  is,  we  are 
dealing  fairly  with  the  world  and  you  must  accord 
us  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  This  position  is  one 
which  no  one  with  an  ounce  of  sense  can  dis- 
pute. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  conditions  as 
they  exist  today;  we  are  a  nation  of  over  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  we  occupy  vast  domains, 
we  are  helping  the  true  progress  of  the  world,  we 
are  showing  our  little  brothers  in  the  Philippines 
how  to  live  as  good  men  and  women  should  live, 
we  are  treating  them  as  brothers,  we  are  giving 
them  the  benefits  of  our  many  years  of  experiment- 
ing, we  are  helping  the  weaker,  we  are  playing  the 
part  of  the  big  brother  and  we  are  doing  much  to 
advance  true  civilization  and  we  should  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  so  that  we  cannot  be  hindered 
from  carrying  on  this  good  work — wait,  we  hear 
the  over  cautious  one  say  that  would  build  up  a 
big  military  machine — it  might  for  defense,  but  not 
for  offense.  Can  a  single  case  be  pointed  out  where 
we  have  taken  up  arms  unless  the  cause  was  a  just 
one? 
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Would  the  no  army  and  navy  people  take  away 
from  us  the  means  of  doing  that  which  is  right, 
would  the  "peace  at  any  price"  contingent  be  satis- 
fied if  the  town  in  which  they  live  discharged  all 
the  policemen?  Decidedly  not,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  hire  a  posse  to  maintain  law  and  order,  that 
is  the  reason  that  we  need  an  adequate  force,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war,  but  to  prevent  war 
with  its  horrors. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  our  gal- 
lant men  of  the  army  and  navy  want  war,  they 
do  not,  but  they  do  want  to  be  in  a  position  where, 
if  war  is  forced  upon  us,  they  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  their  country.  Our  men  do  not 
glory  in  war,  but  they  do  want  to  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality. 

Pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  one  of  the  men 
who  prates  so  much  about  peace,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
a  man  who  has  made  his  millions  in  the  manufacture 
of  armament,  consistent  in  his  inconsistency,  a  man 
before  whom  the  horrors  of  Homestead  must  rise 
like  a  specter  when  he  sits  in  the  Hague  tribunal, 
a  man  who  is  industriously  cutting  coupons  earned 
from  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  a  man  whose 
attitude  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  must 
nauseate  every  good  American,  one  who  gives  (with 
conditions)  libraries  whose  very  foundations  have 
been  earned  by  the  life  blood  of  many  a  man  in  his 
mills,  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  children. 
Of  all  the  great  sums  subscribed  for  the  orphans 
and  homeless  in  Europe  how  much  has  he  given,  you 
have  given  far  greater,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  the 
widow's  mite  which  counts. 

No  sane  man  or  woman  wants  war,  but  all  sen- 
sible beings  desire  that  we  be  prepared,  so  if  war 
does  come,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  preserve  our 
honor  and  protect  our  women  and  children. 

The  plan  attributed  to  Secretary  of  War  Gar- 
rison for  the  building  up  of  a  reserve  is  an  excellent 
one — we  do  not  need  a  couple  of  million  fighting 
men,  NOW,  but  we  can  never  tell  WHEN  we 
will  need  them. 

His  plan  of  short  time  enlistments  would  not  only 
build  up  a  force  that  could  be  used  if  ever  needed 
but  would  also  do  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
youth  of  the  country,  as  our  army  and  navy  today 
works  wonders  in  developing  both  mind  and  body. 
Any  young  man  who  enters  the  service  is  sure  of 
treatment  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him.  If 
the  parent  does  not  desire  the  son  to  join  the  army 
then  send  him  to  a  military  school,  for  it  will  bring 
out  that  which  is  best  in  the  youth. 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Garrison  is  along  the  right 
lines,  for  it  takes  time  to  make  a  soldier;  you  will 
recall  that  during  our  trouble  with  Spain  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  men  suffered  because  of  their  lack 
of  training,  they  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  militia 
knew  but  little  if  any  more  than  did  the  men  when 
it  came  to  real  camp  life. 


Do  not  get  the  idea  into  your  head  that  the  life 
of  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  is  a  picnic;  it  is  not, 
they  are  hard  working  men,  chaps  who  are  on  the 
job  all  the  time,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  this  just 
follow  one  of  them  around  all  day,  and  when  re- 
treat is  sounded  you  will  be  glad  that  you  do  not 
have  to  go  through  the  same  routine  the  next  day. 

It  takes  time  to  build  and  equip  warships  and 
some  of  the  near  statesmen  who  sit  contentedly  in 
their  seats  in  Washington  waiting  for  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  them  their  salary  check,  mileage 
or  stationery  allowance  should  take  enough  time  to 
realize  that  when  we  need  articles  of  war  we  need 
them  like  the  man  did  who  was  being  chased  by  a 
bear. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  these  men  to  be  heroes, 
just  let  them  become  men  of  sense  and  action,  let 
them  stop  babbling  about  their  love  for  their  coun- 
try and  get  down  to  business,  the  majority  of  them 
love  to  spout  about  "our  great  and  glorious  coun- 
try" (this  part  is  generally  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form,  applause  being  added  every  few  paragraphs, 
and  sent  out  to  their  constituents,  generally  just  be- 
fore election),  and  many  of  them,  when  anything 
of  major  import  arises,  either  retire  to  their  commit- 
tee rooms  or  run  down  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  see  if  they  cannot  secure  an  ornamental 
kiosk  for  the  park  in  that  town  in  their  district  which 
needs  the  greatest  amount  of  fixing  just  before  the 
day  of  election  rolls  around. 

Many  will  remember  that  just  before  the  Spanish 
war  the  jingoes  of  the  yellow  press  were  loud  in 
their  demands  that  President  McKinley  start  war 
at  once.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  interview  him 
and  I  was  told  in  confidence  that  if  we  went  to  war 
we  would  not  have  enough  ammunition  to  last  us 
through  one  good  battle.  For  years  before  we  had 
been  treated  to  the  same  dilatory  tactics  which  many 
are  trying  to  use  today.  It  may  be  a  safe  prediction 
that  we  are  better  prepared  in  many  respects  than 
we  were  then,  but  we  could  be  in  much  better  shape 
than  we  are.  Let  us  look  the  matter  squarely  in 
the  face — we  need  men,  we  need  ships  and  we  need 
many  other  things,  not  for  war,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  peace. 

Some  of  the  holier  than  those  who,  in  the  past, 
have  been  wont  to  belittle  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
should  remember  the  lines  of  Kipling  in  his  poem, 
"Tommy" : 

"While  it's  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that,  an' 

'Tommy  fall  be'ind,' 
But  it's  'Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,'  when  there's 

trouble  in  the  wind." 

The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  we  are 
too  complaisant,  we  fold  our  hands  across  our  gen- 
erous waistcoats  and  say  "Nobody  can  whip  us, 
they  would  not  even  dare  to  try  it,"  but  don't  let 
us  be  too  sure,  they  would  try,  and  they  might  do 
it,  too,  if  we  are  not  fully  prepared.  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
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Why  are  the  publicity  agents  of  the  Kaiser 
so  worked  up  over  the  fact  that  a  great  many  in 
this  country  are  desirous  of  sending  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  starving  Belgians?  Are  they,  at  heart, 
as  monstrous  as  their  master?  It  is  a  poor  day  when 
you  do  not  read:  "Let  charity  begin  at  home," 
and  so  on.  Now,  why  should  they  worry?  They 
are  not  giving;  and,  why  should  not  a  free  people 
do  as  they  earnestly  desire  in  this  case? 

It  is  true  we  have  enough  of  our  own  people 
to  look  out  for  if  we  are  able  to  be  charitable. 
But,  it  is  a  deadly  shame  lo  our  political  class 
that  such  IS  the  truth.  If  something  were  not  putrid 
this  side  of  Denmark,  no  one  in  California  need 
want  for  the  necessities  of  life;  and,  the  man  or 
men  who  will  unselfishly  realize  this  and  help  to 
bring  about  a  fair  balance  of  economic  conditions, 
will  make  himself  famous  as  well  as  beloved,  in  the 
history  of  this  state;  and,  indeed,  in  the  country. 
California  does  not  let  anyone  suffer  for  food. 

It  is  not  the  poor,  however,  who  are  voicing  the 
protest  against  sending  relief  abroad — they  know 
better.  They  are  as  willing  as  anybody  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  those  who  are  a  mlillion 
times  more  miserable  than  themselves.  We  have 
seen  them  divide  their  last  dollar  to  contribute  to 
the  Belgian  relief  fund,  while  tears  of  pity  choked 
off  the  words  of  sympathy  they  tried  to  speak. 
They  feel  the  truth.  They  know  that  anything  we 
have  ever  had  to  face  is  in  no  way  comparable  to 
the  massacre,  horror  and  starvation  that  millions  of 
women,  little  children  and  old  men  are  passing 
through  in  that  once  beautiful  country  today. 

Our  own  disaster  of  a  few  years  ago  is  fresh  in 
all  of  our  minds.  A  disaster  that  filled  us  with 
grief  and  sorrow,  when  our  beloved  city  went  up 
in  the  red  flames  and  left  us  penniless  on  the  streets. 
We  thought  then  no  greater  calamity  could  have 
befallen  us.  The  world  rushed  to  offer  us  aid — but, 
look  you,  what  a  difference. 

We,  in  San  Francisco,  had  the  temperate 
climate,  the  magnificent  parks  and  Presidio  as  im- 
mediate refuge.  We  had  the  army  and  navy  to 
render  every  assistance  in  providing  shelter,  food 
and  clothing  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  worst 
came,  we  had  a  rich  and  glorious  country  over 
which  to  spread,  with  all  hands  reached  out  to  offer 
help  or  work,  as  the  occasion  lequired.  And  com- 
paratively few  of  our  loved  ones  were  even  tem- 
porarily lost — and  yet,  there  were  hardships  enough. 
So  much  so  that  the  sense  of  homelessness,  loneli- 
ness and  loss  causes  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat 
to  this  very  day;  even  though  "earthquake  love"  and 
a  general  feeling  of  "all  in  the  family,"  was  a  large 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  those  days,  when  every 
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one  who  was  able  worked  for  or  shared  with  the 
other.  !       •  j 

Now,  behold,  a  poor,  faint  picture  of  the  truth 
as  it  exists  in  Belgium  today — for  no  one  could  paint 
the  full  picture  in  words,  and,  yet,  be  able  to  write 
it.  Behold,  in  a  night,  a  peaceful,  smiling,  happy 
people,  in  a  cultivated,  beautiful  country,  free  from 
tyranny  or  worry.  (Other  countries  may  have 
trouble,  even  war,  but  was  not  their  country  pro- 
tected by  a  solemn  treaty  of  neutrality,  solemnly 
sworn  to  by  the  Kaiser  and  other  rulers,  during 
their  honorable  and  solemn  and  lengthy  conferences 
at  the  Hague?    So,  of  course,  they  were  secure.) 

Poor,  trusting,  honest  people!  Behold,  in  an- 
other night,  the  same  Kaiser  led  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "HIS"  scientific  military  assassins  de- 
mand of  the  little  country:  "Your  honor,  your 
country,  or  your  life!"  On  the  refusal  to  sacrifice 
their  honor,  the  solemn  treaty  ("the  little  piece  of 
paper")  on  which  they  relied  for  protection,  was 
torn  into  shreds,  together  with  the  German  honor 
and  culture,  from  now  on  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
And,  then,  some  more. 

This  time  the  highly  scientific  butchers  and  rob- 
bers came  to  "Bleed  France  White!"  and,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  so,  they  have  made  Belgium,  and  a 
part  of  France,  revolting  slaughter  pens,  such  as 
cannibals  and  Apaches  would  shudder  at.  Hav- 
ing, by  shot  and  shell,  bayonet  and  fire,  destroyed 
life  and  property,  starvation  and  unmentionable  out- 
rages were  added,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all  that  dared  to  oppose  them. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover,  wife  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  American  residents  in  England 
(who  banded  together  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  just  to  help  their  country  people,  who  were 
caught  in  the  war  zone),  came  back  to  her  early 
home,  California,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  just  to 
tell  us  women  a  small  part  of  what  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  seen  during  their  work  among  the  refu- 
gees. Mrs.  Hoover,  a  graduate  of  Berkeley,  trained 
to  exactness,  with  emotions  under  such  perfect  con- 
trol that,  were  it  not  for  her  splendid  work,  you 
would  be  led  to  suspect  that  there  were  no  emotions 
to  hide,  did  not  exaggerate  even  by  the  shading  of  a 
word,  as  she  quietly  spoke  to  a  hall  full  of  women 
at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Women  from  the  mil- 
lionaires' homes,  also  the  hard  driven  working 
women,  who  snatched  an  hour  from  their  labors, 
were  there  to  know  the  truth  and  to  judge.  In  part 
she  said : 

"Some  have  asked  me  on  my  arrival  from  the 
war  zone  if  the  papers  had  not  exaggerated  the  situ- 
ation? I  must  answer:  Impossible!  No  paper, 
no  language,  however  forceful,  can  describe  the  hor- 
rors, misery,  sickness,  and  terror  that  has  fallen 
on  the  Belgian  people.  Nothing  anyone  could  say 
would  fully  picture  the  situation  as  it  really  exists. 

"Think  of  a  town  or  village  where  the  men  have 


either  been  killed  off  or  gone  to  join  a  regiment, 
more  German  troops  come  pouring  in,  devouring 
every  vestige  of  food  in  sight,  and  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  old  and  young — the  only  ones 
left.  If  some  foolish  child  shoots  off  a  pistol;  if 
some  German  soldier  accidentally  or  with  malice 
shoots  off  a  gun,  or  if  a  German  soldier  dies  from 
any  illness  in  a  Belgian  house,  every  one  in  that 
family  is  exterminated.  If,  in  his  frenzy,  a  youth 
fires  at  a  soldier,  the  whole  town  and  everyone  in  it 
is  blown  up  or  set  on  fire.  In  other  wars  and  among 
other  peoples,  the  offender  is  shot — not  so  with  the 
Belgian — the  German  orders  are  that  all  be  exter- 
minated. 

"In  many  villages,  all  who  are  able  flee  before 
the  oncoming  army.  If  the  road  has  not  been  tra- 
versed before,  and  soldiers  have  not  been  over  it,  the 
refugees  will  exist,  if  at  all  strong,  on  raw  cab- 
bages, turnips  or  any  other  vegetable  in  the  fields. 
But  frequently  the  fields  have  been  swept  bare  or 
their  produce  burned,  then  the  little  children  and 
the  old  people  die  by  the  roadside  of  starvation. 
Many  little  babies  are  born  during  these  flights, 
usually  mother  and  babe  perish.  These  are  every- 
day occurrences.  You  see  the  great  majority  are 
so  far  from  the  border  of  any  other  country  they 
have  really  nowhere  to  go. 

"Those  who  are  near  the  border  flock  into  Hol- 
land, where  they  are  cared  for,  as  well  as  possible, 
but,  after  all,  they  are  few.  Those  who  were  nearer 
to  the  English  coast  crowded  the  ships,  but,  as  there 
were  not  half  enough  ships,  the  plight  of  those  left 
behind  was  terrible.  Large  numbers  took  to  the 
small  boats,  with  no  men  to"  row,  only  here  and 
there  an  old  man  or  a  small  boy.  Some  arrived, 
tossed  upon  the  beach  somewhere.  If  found,  they 
were  given  what  shelter  and  food  the  villagers  had, 
but  unable  to  converse  with  anyone.  But  many 
never  were  found  until  their  bodies  came  ashore. 
The  dumb  horror  on  the  faces  of  the  living — if  you 
could  call  them'  so — was  even  more  terrible  than 
the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  dead.  And,  after 
all,  those  who  were  left  behind  were  worse  off 
still,  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat  and  nowhere  to  go. 
So,  do  what  you  can,  and  all  you  can,  before  it 
is  too  late,"  concluded  Mrs.  Hoover  in  a  quiet  voice, 
which  was  carefully  modulated  so  as  not  to  work  on 
the  emotions. 

The  plea  brought  good  results,  and  rich  woman 
and  poor  woman  alike  gave,  with  hearts  overflow- 
ing with  shame  for  mankind,  as  well  as  pity  foij 
the  victims  of  monarchs'  greed. 


If  you  did  not  send  a  letter  on  Letter  Day  lo 
help  boost  the  exposition  do  it  now.  Many  of  those 
who  come  out  to  the  coast  will  be  so  impressed 
that  they  will  invest,  which  will  mean  much  to  the 
State. 


Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,  trump 
your  partner's  acre  and   . 


EVERYW  OM  AN 
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When  Vancouver,  explorer,  carrying  the  colors 
of  Albion,  first  visioned  that  part  of  California  now 
known  as  San  Mateo  County — 100  years  ago — 
he  stood  aghast.  He  had  been  traveling  for  days 
and  weeks  and  months.  With  eyes  ahead  and 
thoughts  ever  with  the  land  he  had  left  behind  that 
he  might  carry  the  banner  of  his  king  to  strange 
corners  of  the  then  new  world,  he  little  expected 
that  here,  on  the  far  western  shore  of  the  land  of 
Columbus  he  would  find  himself  "home."  Yet 
that  was  his  first  thought  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  unfolded  to  his  view  the  great  shores  of  the 
Bay,  the  meadow  lands  bordering  the  wonderful 
placid  stream,  giant  redwoods  rearing  their  stately 
heads  toward  the  blue  sky,  sturdy  oaks  with  their 
spreading  branches  waving  to  him  a  message  of 
the  old  world,  the  whole  rising  from  the  lowlands, 
back  from  the  lappmg  waters  to  the  foothills,  green 
with  the  foliage  of  a  glorious  spring  day.  Rugged 
mountains,  topped  with  their  fringe  of  giant  trees, 
partly  hidden  by  a  bank  of  fog  very  like  the  mists 
of  England's  rough-  shores,  completed  the  vision. 
From  his  memoirs  we  find  that  of  San  Mateo  he 
wrote : 

"Here  we  entered  a  country  I  little  expected 
to  find  in  these  regions.  For  about  20  miles  it 
could  only  be  compared  to  a  park  which  had  been 
originally  closely  planted  with  true  old  English  oak 
*  *  *  *  [[^g  stately  lords  of  the  forest  In 
complete  possession  of  the  soil,  which  was  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage  and  beautifully  diversified 
with  pleasing  emmences  and  valleys." 

And  as  Vancouver  thought  on  that  beautiful 
spring  day  100  years  ago,  so  thought  another  Eng- 
lishman many  years  later.  Anson  Burlingame, 
diplomat,  returning  from  a  mission  to  the  Orient, 
was  driven  by  Banker  Ralston,  he  of  the  great 
heart  and  open  purse,  from  San  Francisco  to  Bel- 
mont. A  night  of  gaiety  followed  the  English- 
man's arrival  at  the  Ralston  home.  The  bonanza 
kings  and  their  kin  gave  him  royal  welcome,  a 
California  welcome,  to  the  West.  In  the  fading 
twilight  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  wonders  which 
he,  in  his  visions  of  far-off  merrie  England,  thought 
existed  in  no  other  place  but  the  tight  little  isle. 
And  his  wonder  grew  as  he  gazed  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  following  the  wide  sweeping  arms 
of  his  host  as  he  waxed  eloquent  on  the  beautiss 
of  the  hills  of  Belmont,  the  valleys  of  the  Peninsula 
of  San  Francisco,  its  mountains  and  its  dales,  its 
woods,  its  plains,  the  Bay  on  the  one  side  and 
broad  Pacific  on  the  other.  fhen  came  diversion, 
and  the  titled  Englishman  was  wined  and  dined 
and  feted.  Far  into  the  night  Ralston  entertained 
his  guest  with  tales  of  the  glories  of  the  Peninsula. 
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He  told  how  they  hunted  and  fished  and  drove, 
even  as  they  hunted  and  fished  and  drove  at  "home." 
It  was  the  day  of  spanking  teams  of  bays  and  grays 
and  blacks,  tooled  by  hands  which  counted  their 
millions  by  day  and  founr"  their  pleasure  in  giving 
to  their  friends  the  delights  of  the  drive  ending 
with  royal  entertainment  at  country  homes  in  the 
h^lls  of  the  Peninsula.    As  Ralston  talked  his  guest's 
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plunge,  sparkling  and  foaming,  on  their  way  through 
rock-ribbed  gulches  and  foliaged  ravines.  And  the 
same  great  golden  orb  which  brought  visions  of 
home  to  Vancouver  and  Burlingame  still  shines 
over  all. 

Where  man  has  destroyed  he  also  has  builded, 
and  altogether  the  Peninsula  has  been  the  gainer. 
The  Redwoods  which  gave  the  name  to  Redwood 
City  are  now  only  to  be  found  on  the  mountain 
sides  and  in  the  Valley  of  Portola.  In  their  stead 


Glimpse   of   Bay   From    Hills  of  Belmont. 


eyes  snapped,  and  when  the  morning  sun  peeped 
over  the  Eastern  horizon  he  coolly  took  his  host's 
arm  and  led  him  outside  to  the  great  outdoors.  And, 
as  Vancouver  had  done,  he  stood  aghast.  Ful- 
some as  had  been  Ralston's  praise,  great  as  had 
been  his  description  of  the  wonderland,  they  paled 
before  the  view  the  great  golden  orb  exposed.  The 
trees  were  there,  the  mountains,  the  dales,  the  mea- 
dows, the  foothills,  the  great  Bay.  And  to  the 
west  the  ocean,  with  its  rumbling,  roaring,  tumbling 
white-capped  billows.  In  the  distance,  Diablo, 
Tamalpais,  Hamilton,  and  over  all  was  shed  the 
great  light  of  the  new  day. 

The  Peninsula  has  not  lost  its  lure  since  the  days 
of  Vancouver  and  Burlingame.  It  has  lost  some 
of  its  trees,  felled  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  men 
who  found  their  needs  outweighed  their  love  of 
nature.  The  waters  of  the  Bay  still  lap  its  shelving 
shore,  the  ocean  billows  still  hammer  with  all  their 
great  power  at  the  rugged,  mountainous  shores,  or 
spread  themselves  almost  joyously  on  the  shelving, 
sandy  beaches.     Cascading  mountain  streams  still 


there  has  grown  a  city,  well  paved,  with  tree- lined 
streets,  with  parks  and  lawns  leading  to  cozy  bunga- 
lows literally  covered  with  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Fo  the  west  of  the  city  proper,  the  sturdy 
oaks  which  nodded  a  welcome  to  the  English  ex- 
plorer, still  wave  joyously  in  the  summer  breezes. 
Among  the  oaks  of  the  Highlands  and  Welleslev 
Park  the  bungalow  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tepees 
of  the  Indians  who  made  the  plains  of  the  Peninsula 
their  abiding  place  when  the  Franciscans,  even  be- 
fore the  days  of  Vancouver,  carried  the  cross  to 
Yerba  Buena  and  beyond.  It  is  said  of  these 
tepees  that  they  earned  for  the  land  which  is  now 
Redwood  the  title  of  Rancho  de  Las  Pulgas 
(Ranch  of  the  Fleas).  The  story  goes  that  Span- 
ish soldiers  on  their  march  of  conquest  entered  these 
tepees  in  search  of  the  tribesmen.  1  hey  found  the 
Indians  gone,  but  not  so  the  busy  little  insects.  The 
result  was  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  cry  of  "Las 
pulgas,  las  pulgas"  (the  fleas,  the  fleas).  To  this 
day  the  maps  showing  old  Spanish  grants  refer 
to  this  section  of  Redwood  as  "Rancho  de  Las 
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Pulgas,"  but  it  is  now  a  misnomer.  The  fleas, 
like  the  Indians,  have  gone. 

Just  north  of  Redwood  is  the  town  of  Belmont, 
with  its  hills  and  their  wooded  slopes,  hiding  in 
their  fastnesses  the  crystal  lakes  which  delighted  the 
eyes  of  Burhngame  and  halted  his  homeward  jour- 
ney to  far-off  England.  Here  Ralston  and  his 
cronies  of  bonanza  days  enjoyed  their  week  ends 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  what  is  known  the 
world  over  as  California  hospitality.  Here  may 
still  be  found  the  homes  of  the  men  who  were 
kings  of  wealth  m  the  days  when  California  gold 


of  flowers,  the  rarest  of  blooms  may  be  found  in 
Hillsborough.  Had  Los  Angeles  such  a  colony 
the  world  would  know  of  it,  but  to  the  average 
San  Franciscan,  who  is  accustomed  to  greatness 
and  things  beautiful,  Hillsborough  is  dismissed  with 
the  nonchalant  comment:  "Oh,  that  is  the  place 
where  the  millionaires  live,  where  they  play  polo 
and  golf." 

The  glories  of  Hillsborough  are  reflected  in  the 
beauties  of  San  Mateo  and  Burlingame  and  Easton, 
with  its  wonderful  drive  from  meadow  land  to 
hilltop.     These  neat  little,  tidy  little,  lively  litlle 


Bit  of  Great  Easton  Drive  in  Hills  of  Burlingame. 


and  Burlingame  bungalow  is  as  pretty  in  its  way 
as  the  Kohl  mansion,  the  Carolan  home,  the  Crocker 
estate.  The  rose  is  as  pretty  climbing  over  a  shin- 
gled bungalow  as  it  is  making  its  way  over  the 
sides  of  a  marble  palace.  It  smells  just  as  sweet, 
whether  it  is  cultivated  by  an  expert  gardener  or 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  man  who  toils  all  day 
and  finds  his  pleasure  in  digging  and  planting  and 
snipping  and  pruning  in  his  own  garden.  You 
must  have  a  garden  if  you  live  in  San  Mateo, 
Easton  or  Burlingame.  The  law  does  not  say  so, 
but  the  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  dictates. 
Whether  you  have  the  means  to  hire  a  gardener 
or  are  forced  to  buy  a  pair  of  "can't-bust-'ems' 
and  a  rake  and  a  hoe,  you  will  have  the  garden. 
Just  think  of  a  community  that  undertakes  to  beau- 
tify a  stretch  of  road  50  miles  long!  That  is  what 
they  are  doing  down  the  Peninsula.  A  call  was 
sent  out  for  geranium  slips  to  set  out  on  each  side 
of  El  Camino  Real,  the  path  of  the  padres.  To- 
day there  are  1 ,000,000  slipped  geraniums  rooting 
in  the  back  and  front  yards  of  every  home  in  South 
San  Francisco,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  Belmont, 
Easton  and  Redwood.  They  will  be  planted  in 
January,  and  by  the  time  the  great  Exposition 
opens  will  be  blooming  along  the  great  roadway. 

South  City  is  a  practical  city,  for  it  is  a  com- 
munity of  smokestacks,  but  it  is  also  a  beautiful 
city.  Its  streets  are  just  as  well  paved  as  those 
of  Hillsborough.  It  has  a  street  lined  with  mag- 
nolias, another  with  palms.  The  South  City  work- 
ing man  has  his  geraniums  set  out,  and  will  beautify 
his  stretch  of  the  road.     His  well-kept  lawn,  his 


gave  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  name 
of  Eldorado.  Belmont  is  a  quiet  little  town,  but 
it  too  has  its  paved  roadways,  its  bungalows  m 
their  settings  of  California  flora.  Hidden  in  its 
foothills,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Portola,  are  the  homes 
of  many  of  San  Francisco's  millionaires,  who  find 
in  their  grandeur  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  which 
won  the  heart  of  Ralston,  won  Burlingame.  The 
gifted  pen  of  Gertrude  Atherton  has  spread  abroad 
the  fame  of  the  Belmont  Hills,  told  the  world  of 
their  glories  in  her  stories  of  the  splendor  of  the 
days  of  the  bonanza  kings. 

"The  Floral  City,"  the  "Queen  City"  and  the 
"Millionaire  City"  are  respectively  the  titles  of  San 
Mateo,  Burlingame  and  Hillsborough.  They,  more 
than  any  other  communities  down  the  Peninsula, 
give  proof  to  the  average  peninsularite's  claim  that 
south  of  San  Francisco  lies  the  garden  spot  of  the 
West.  The  citizenship  of  these  three  cities  is  made 
up  of  men  and  women  whose  means  would  enable 
them  to  seek  the  best.  Particularly  is  this  so  of 
Hillsborough,  where  resides  what  is  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  "smart  set."  Travelers,  all,  they 
go  abroad,  only  to  return  to  Hillsborough,  to  homes 
which  are  not  less  beautiful  than  the  chalets  of  the 
Alpine  countries,  the  villas  of  Italy,  the  chateaus 
of  France,  the  manors  of  England.  Their  gardens 
have  furnished  decorations  for  the  tables  of  royalty, 
their  homes  visiting  places  for  the  traveling  men 
and  women  of  title  and  means.  Their  homes  are 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres,  as  expansive  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  old  world.    The  choicest 


Garden  Scene  in  the  Highlands  at  Redwood. 


cities  are  models  of  suburban  home  towns.  With  a 
class  of  residents  of  the  best  type,  they  have  i'l 
this  day  of  up-to-dateness  established  the  very  last 
thing  in  the  way  of  modern  communities.  Their 
streets  are  wide,  glass-smooth  as  to  pavement,  lawns 
are  everywhere  in  evidence.  I  he  homes  of  Burlin- 
game and  San  Mateo  and  Plaston  differ  from  the 
Hillsborough  homes  only  in  the  size  of  the  houses, 
the  expansiveness  of  the  grounds.    The  San  Mateo 


bed  of  hollyhocks,  h:s  passion  vine  climbing  over 
the  front  porch  of  his  cottage,  shows  that  he,  too, 
appreciates  the  beautiful.  He  has  no  orchids,  but 
he  has  the  rose,  the  violet. 

The  women  of  the  Peninsula,  as  is  only  natural, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  beautification  scheme. 
Each  community  has  its  woman's  club,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  each  form  a  county  woman's  club. 

(Ciiiiliiuicd  on  i'a^e  liS.) 
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In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  great 
awakening  among  the  women  of  America;  but  it  is 
only  recently,  very  recently,  that  the  American  girl 
has  joined  hands  with  her  mother  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  emancipation.  In  this  common  endeavor 
to  take  their  rightful  place  and  assume  their  share 
of  responsibility  in  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
mother  and  daughter  have  been  brought  closer  to- 
gether than  ever  before  and  their  relationship  is  the 
same  as  that  of  "father  and  son." 

Not  long  ago  the  daughter  of  an  Eastern  mil- 
lionaire, who  was  a  prominent  social  leader  with 
unlimited  means  to  obtain  for  her  the  popularity  and 
success  which  she  enjoyed,  entered  a  hospital  to  be- 
come a  trained  nurse.  Her  action  caused  a  great 
deal  of  comment  and  wonder  among  those  who  knew 
her.  Why  should  this  spoiled  daughter  of  riches 
leave  her  home  of  ease  and  luxury  to  take  up  a  vo- 
cation, the  duties  of  which  are  so  confining  and  many 
of  them  menial? 

Undoubtedly,  this  young  woman,  after  six  or 
seven  years  of  strenuous  social  life,  realized  the  hol- 
lowness  of  her  existence,  from  which  she  had  re- 
ceived no  beneficial  results.  That  social  life  saps  the 
physical  strength  is  an  undeniable  fact,  for  in  how- 
many  health  resorts  and  sanitariums  do  we  find  in- 
numerable numbers  of  women  recuperating  from  a 
nervous  breakdown  owing  to  the  strain  of  social  ac- 
tivities? What  is  their  recompense? 

In  the  "Will  You  Tell  Me"  column  of  an  East- 
ern paper  a  short  while  ago,  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing query:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  salary 
a  debutante  receives?"  Rather  apropos,  though  we 
suspect  this  to  be  the  product  of  a  clever  news- 
paper man,  rather  than  the  inquiry  of  a  person  de- 
siring information.  A  debutante's  salary  is  usually 
all  the  hard-earned  money  that  an  overworked  father 
has  been  able  to  accumulate. 

On  all  sides  we  have  calamity-howlers  who  de- 
clare that  the  wage-earning  world  is  no  place  for  a 
girl;  that  in  it  she  loses  her  effeminacy  and  neglects 
the  domestic  training  which  we  admit  should  come 
first  and  foremost  in  every  woman's  life.  But  both 
arguments  are  part  of  an  exploded  theory.  The 
majority  of  women  do  not  assume  the  air  of  mascu- 
linity of  which  they  are  accused,  though  there  are, 
as  with  every  rule,  exceptions.  But,  as  for  neglecting 
her  domestic  training,  that  should  be  acquired  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  the  girl  remains  in 
the  home  before  she  expresses  the  desire  to  take  up 
a  definite  occupation. 

In  the  business  world  lies  experience  which  every 
girl  should  have,  and  which  can  not  be  obtained  in 
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any  other  way.  She  makes  a  better  wife  and  house- 
hold manager  for  having  had  this  experience.  No 
girl  can  appreciate  the  true  value  of  money  until, 
through  her  own  exertions,  she  has  earned  it. 

Recently  in  one  of  our  Western  States  a  man 
was  found  guilty  of  forgery.  His  plea  was  that,  in 
order  to  supply  his  wife's  demand  for  feminine  finery, 
he  was  forced  to  become  a  criminal.  The  same  old 
case  of  Adam  and  Eve!  If  his  wife  had  ever  earned 
a  dollar  herself  through  hard  work,  she  would  not 
have  placed  her  husband  in  any  such  position. 

We  have  often  heard  a  young  man  remark  that, 
though  he  is  earning  what  is  a  comfortable  salary, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  wife.  If  the  girl  of 
his  choice  had  ever  been  self-supporting,  she  would 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  what  he  was  able  to  give 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  pitiful  cases 
where  a  bright,  capable  girl  is  tied  to  a  man  who, 
though  his  intentions  are  of  the  best,  fails  to  provide 
for  his  family  as  both  would  wish.  Because  he 
cherishes  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  his  family  should 
be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  the  wife  is  forced  to 
sit  placidly  by  with  folded  hands,  while  bursting 
With  energy  and  ambition  to  assist  her  husband. 

But  the  male  sex  can  no  longer  put  forth  these 
various  objections.  The  American  girl  is  coming  to 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  en- 
velopes humanity.  She  refuses  to  sit  back  and  ac- 
cept only  what  is  given  to  her,  and  is  reaching  out 
and  seizing  all  the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves. Neither  need  a  girl  fear  to  marry  the  so- 
called  p)oor  man,  for  if  her  husband  should  be  in- 
capacitated in  any  way,  the  wife  is  able  to  contribute 
her  share  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

The  independence  of  woman  will  be  a  great  fac- 
tor in  eradicating  the  divorce  evil.  The  average 
society  girl  allows  at  the  most  about  five  or  six 
years  in  which  to  choose  a  husband — rather  a  limited 
length  of  time  in  which  to  find  a  man  with  whom  one 
wishes  to  spend  the  remainder  of  one's  life.  But  at 
the  end  of  these  few  years,  if  she  has  not  found  the 
desirable  mate,  and  one  by  one  has  seen  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  marry,  haunted  by  that  dread 
possibility  of  becoming  an  "old  maid,"  she  plunges 
into  marriage  with  the  first  available  male. 

But  for  the  American  girl  of  today  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "old  maidism."  She  is  an  independent 
woman.  If  marriage  does  come  to  her,  it  does  so  in 
its  own  time  and  its  own  way.  She  has  a  definite 
occupation  in  life,  whatever  her  vocation.  She  is  not 
shoved  into  the  chimney-corner  of  her  more  fortunate 
sister,  where  she  is  expected  to  amuse  her  children 
and  is  dependent  upon  her  for  sustenance. 

In  any  line  of  work  she  may  choose,  she  will  find 
new  experiences  before  her,  pleasant  and  otherwise. 
The  business  girl  whose  work  takes  her  into  an  office 
will  find  that  the  treatment  she  receives  is  largely 
determined  by  herself,  and  all  the  respect  that  is  due 


her  as  a  woman  is  hers,  if  by  retaining  all  her 
feminine  grace  and  dignity  she  demands  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  men  contend  that  we  have 
broken  into  their  world  and  we  will  have  to  take 
them  as  we  find  them.  We  are  accepted  on  the  same 
basis  as  another  man  would  be.  And  one's  ideals 
of  conduct  becoming  a  gentleman,  conceived  from 
his  actions  in  the  drawing  room,  are  apt  to  be  sadly 
shattered.  There  are  several  shades  of  difference  in 
the  manner  of  the  drawing  room  and  that  of  the 
office.  Of  course,  a  true  gentleman  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman; but  they  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  appear 
to  be. 

Woman,  when  first  starting  into  the  business 
world,  is  an  "easy  mark"  for  the  so-called  "bunco 
dealers."  Her  office  becomes  a  veritable  honeycomb 
for  these  individuals.  They  come  not  one  by  one, 
but  they  appear  in  swarms,  of  the  female  as  well  as 
the  male  species.  Their  game  is  "putting-it-over," 
and  the  new  business  woman  is  their  prey.  The  ma- 
jority of  women  are  naturally  of  a  trusting  disposi- 
tion, and  their  whole  being  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
they  are  alive  to  any  and  all  suggestions  for  its  ad- 
vancement. And,  believe  me,  there  are  only  too 
many  who  have  "your  interests  at  heart."  I  hesitate 
to  say  how  many  of  these  succeed  in  "putting  it 
over"  and  convincing  you  that  they  know  more  about 
your  business  than  you  do  yourself,  with  the  result 
that  they  manage  to  squeeze  a  few  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars out  of  you  while  filling  your  ears  with  money- 
making  schemes.  When  you  finally  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  received  nothing  in  return,  and  are 
completely  at  their  mercy,  as  it  would  cost  more  to 
place  them  where  they  belong,  you  are  quite  willing 
to  quietly  bid  them  adieu  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
sheepish  chagrin,  say  nothing,  but  quietly  make  up 
your  mind,  "never  again."  After  all,  experience  is 
a  dear  teacher,  but  its  lessons  are  well  learned. 


PACIFIC    COAST    WOMEN'S  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  HOLDS  MEETING 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
held  its  last  social  meeting  of  the  year  last  month. 
There  was  a  musical  program.  Mrs.  Charles  De 
Young  Elkus,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  David  Hirsh- 
ler,  gave  two  violin  solos,  "Romance,"  by  Schu- 
mann, and  "Perpetuum'  Mobile,"  by  Franz  Ries. 
Mrs.  Mark  T.  H.  Schwayder,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  sang  two  solos,  "The  Cry  of 
Rachel,"  by  Mary  Turner  Salter,  and  "Still  As 
The  Night,  '  by  Bohm.  Following  the  musical 
program  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jacob  Nieto  gave  an 
address  on  "Woman  As  a  Co-Worker." 

The  piano  used  for  the  musical  numbers  of  the 
program  was  the  Mason  and  Hamlin,  the  superior 
qualities  of  which,  together  with  the  fine  singing- 
tone,  correct  action,  and  graceful  design,  represent 
high  achievement  in  piano  construction  and  make  it 
one  of  the  most  popular  concert  pianos  now  in  use. 
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Above  all  things  obtain  poise,  the  peace,  the 
calm  of  a  quiet  mind. 

In  these  days  of  practical  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology we  no  longer  hold  mystical  attitudes  toward 
the  soul  as  if  it  were  something  which  has  no  part 
in  the  present  form  of  our  existence  except  as  a 
thing  to  save  for  the  post  mortem  state,  when  it  will 
come  into  function  to  eternally  suffer  or  to  have 
everlasting  bliss.  Psychology,  the  science  of  soul, 
has  become  founded  upon  demonstration  as  definite 
as  the  classifications  in  the  material  sciences,  and  we 
know  that  the  soul  of  each  individual  has  innate 
knowledge  ^vhich  is  sufficient  for  all  of  one's  pur- 
poses; that  there  may  be  a  state  of  the  outer  mind 
which  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  bring  the  knowledge 
of  the  soul  into  the  practical  life  or  other  states  that 
preclude  that  possibility. 

Intuition  that  guides  and  inspiration  which 
teaches  may  become  accessible  and  dependable  ways 
in  which  the  soul  exhibits  its  innate  possessions,  but 
a  state  of  the  outer  mind,  such  as  fear  or  anxiety, 
may  suppress  this  perfect  knowledge  and  cause  the 
mistaken  conclusion  and  action  consistent  with  the 
choice. 

A  quiet  exterior  is  essential  if  one  would  gather 
from  the  soul  its  richest  instruction,  reassurance, 
phophecy  and  comfort. 

In  a  recent  election  the  majority  ruled  of  course; 
it  was  said  that  the  result  must  be  right,  for  more 
people  wanted  it  that  way  and  the  people  surely 
know.  The  fact  is  the  people  have  the  potency 
of  perfect  knowledge  but  may  be  in  states  of  mind 
that  preclude  the  application  of  that  potency.  Let 
us  analyze  the  situation.  There  has  been  a  state 
of  unrest,  almost  universal  unrest  for  some  time; 
its  culmination  is  exhibited  in  the  wars  in  Europe ; 
America  is  manifesting  the  same  principle  in  its 
strikes  and  manifold  contentions  such  as  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor.  This  general  unrest 
certainly  resolves  itself  to  individual  discontent;  the 
methods  of  political  campaigns  tend  to  intensify  dis- 
satisfaction, for  whatever  exists  there  are  those  who 
declare  it  is  wrong,  and  whatsoever  one  would  pro- 
claim as  an  ideal  to  be  attained  there  are  others  to 
define  it  as  a  disaster. 

It  is  a  psychological  law  that  a  mind  in  a  state 
of  inharmony  cannot  obtain  true  guidance  from 
within,  the  only  source  from  which  dependable 
guidance  can  come  for  each  one.  Therefore,  while 
the  majority  may  rule,  having  the  support  of  the 
numbers  does  not  prove  that  a  thing  is  right  nor 
that  it  is  the  thing  one,  in  his  soul,  really  wants. 

There  is  that  inherent  desire  and  right  of  in- 
dividual self-expression  which  is  above  every  other 
thing  and  it  is  this  universal  sense  of  being  prevented 
or  hindered  in  some  manner  in  this  self-expression 
that  leads  to  this  unrest  of  mind.     The  unrest  is 
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recognized  and  an  outburst  in  all  directions  is  feared 
so  the  lawmakers  resort  to  passing  laws  to  compel  the 
people  to  abstain  from  manifesting  this  disquiet,  but 
lawmaking  and  remedying  are  very  different  things, 
for  only  that  which  educates  to  a  change  of  stand- 
ards produces  a  real  change  in  the  individual. 

With  the  proper  conception  of  the  above  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  general  attitude  of  mind  effects 
the  result  to  the  community,  nation  or  world,  we 
become  prepared  to  apply  the  lesson  in  the  personal 
life — all  of  my  effort  is  in  behalf  of  the  individual, 
personal  psychology. 

The  soul  is  the  building,  the  executive  power  in 
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the  individual,  a  subconscious  department  of  in- 
telligence which  is  controllable  by  the-  imagery,  the 
thoughts  held  in  the  outer,  sometimes  called  ob- 
jective mind.  The  soul  that  builds  works  under 
the  designs  chosen  or  consented  to  by  the  objective 
department  therefore  desires  and  aspirations  are 
effective  in  causing  the  soul  to  build  the  condition 
of  body  and  to  create  the  experiences  of  life  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  highest  choice;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  anxieties  and  fears  supply  the  working  plans 
with  impulses  as  strong  for  building  as  do  the 
opposites.  A  mind  in  quiet  is  filled  with  peaceful 
and  constructive  thoughts  or  images — a  mind  in 
anxiety,  being  fearful,  predominates  in  destructive 
images  whose  fulfillments  must  be  undesirable.  Per- 
haps our  reader  will  now  look  over  his  life  and  see 
whether  in  each  day  the  constructive  thought  pre- 
dominates or  the  destructive.  The  law  of  cause 
and  effect  is  not  more  in  evidence  in  any  matter 
than  in  this;  the  life  must  be,  in  each  item,  an 
effect  whose  cause  is  an  image  which  has  been 
created  or  consented  to  by  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

All  who  would  accomplish  through  violence  of 


objective  force  are  working  on  the  side  of  de- 
struction ;  all  who  would  reach  their  ends  through 
the  passive  principle  are  using  the  constructive  and 
the  latter  is  building  the  desirable  while  the  other 
is  obtaining  and  attaining  the  undesirable.  To  hold 
an  image,  to  describe  in  thought  or  thought  and 
word  that  which  one  would  not  welcome  as  a  bless- 
ing is  to  convert  the  creative  power  into  building 
inharmonies. 

Almost  everyone  yields  to  the  slightest  provo- 
cation to  unrest  of  mind;  the  particular  shade 
makes  little  difference,  for  if  anger  or  jealousy  is 
stimulated  there  is  as  much  unrest  in  principle  as 
if  it  were  grief,  worry,  depression  or  intense  fear. 
In  the  presence  of  either  attitude  there  is  not  peace 
and  the  imagery,  the  pictures  in  the  mind  make  it 
impossible  for  the  soul  to  prevail  in  happy  uplift. 

Intuitively,  mankind  has  recognized  the  value  of 
peace  and  there  is  no  human  need  that  has  been 
more  extensively  commercialized  than  his  inherent 
longing  for  rest.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
through  forceful  teaching  that  he  cannot  attain  peace 
in  his  present  life,  therefore  he  is  advised  to  fix  all 
of  his  hopes  in  the  life  after  death — he  is  taught 
that  he  should  sell  all  of  this  life's  holdings  for  the 
promise  of  peace  in  the  next  life,  for  he  is  assured 
there  are  agents  for  the  heavenly  state,  who  for 
payment,  may  give  one  a  title  to  everlasting  ease. 
There  is  another  teaching  that  one  should  patiently 
endure  whatever  comes  in  the  present  life,  for  it  is 
his  portion  and  if  he  tolerates  it  now,  in  his  return 
life  here  he  will  have  more  peace.  All  of  these 
false  teachings  have  had  a  large  acceptance  because 
man  innately  craves  rest  and  intuitively  knows  he 
should  possess  it.  He  has  paid  every  price  except 
one  and  has  not  found  release  from  unrest  of  mind 
and  of  heart ;  that  one  price  unpaid  is  the  price  of 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  true.  He  has  looked 
in  every  direction  for  knowledge  and  power  except 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  soul.  Any  sort  of  a 
pretender  who  claims  he  has  redemption  and  knowl- 
edge for  others  can  enforce  his  advice;  becomes  a 
tyrant  with  many  subjects  who  will  work  to  place 
him  in  authority.  The  result  has  never  been  other- 
wise than  disappointing  because  it  is  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  a  man's  being  that  he  shall  be  de- 
pendent upon  extraneous  source  for  his  personal 
authority. 

Practical  psychology  comes  with  its  liberation 
and  teaches  one  to  choose  the  thoughts  which  will, 
when  impressed  upon  his  soul,  cause  spontaneous 
good  cheer  and  hope,  which  in  their  reaction  create 
an  attitude  of  trust.  When  at  peace  one  can  hear 
the  inner' voice  of  guidance  and  instruction;  the 
moment  one  becomes  filled  wiih  worry  or  fear  he  is 
impressed  to  choose  the  erroneous  course  and  will 
make  unfortunate  plans.     One  should  never  lay  out 
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In  the  Belgian  Commission's  report  of  the  Ger- 
man barbarities,  are  lengthy  accounts  of  the  sacking 
and  burning  of  towns,  and  the  cruelties  and  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium.  It  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  a  nation  claiming  Christian 
culture  and  refinement  could  be  guilty  of  such  hor- 
rible deeds  as  are  set  forth  in  this  report  and  duly 
vouched  for  by  reliable  authorities. 

The  report  first  takes  up  the  massacre  of  Tamines, 
stating  that  German  soldiers  entered  the  houses,  drove 
out  the  inhabitants,  sacked  the  place  and  then  burned 
it.  Unfortunate  peasants  remaining  in  the  village 
were  shot.  Between  400  and  450  men  were  col- 
lected in  front  of  a  church  and  a  detachment  of  men 
opened  fire  on  them,  but  as  that  method  of  exter- 
mination seemed  too  slow,  the  officers  ordered  up  a 
machine  gun,  which  soon  swept  off  all  the  unfortunate 
peasants  still  left  standing.  The  excuse  that  civilians 
had  fired  on  the  soldiers  was  denied  by  every  sur- 
viving witness. 

Women  were  forced  to  witness  the  shooting  of 
their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  loved  ones,  nor 
did  the  women  always  escape  the  firing.  There 
was  one  case  of  a  woman  of  83  shot  down  with  her 
husband,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  German  sol- 
diers, while  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  French  in  cer- 
tain cases,  sheltered  themselves  behind  a  line  of 
women  and  children.  The  report  states  that  the 
Germans,  upon  entering  a  town,  first  inquired  for 
wines  and  spirits,  and  soon  getting  drunk,  scenes  of 
cruelty,  incendiarism  and  promiscuous  shooting  fol- 
lowed immediately.  At  Libin,  a  soldier  firing  at  a 
hen  shot  a  child  less  than  a  year  old  through  both 
legs.  Public  executions  of  hundreds  at  a  time  were 
not  unusual,  and  a^Arlon,  a  police  officer  who  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  was  shot  without  trial  upon 
a  trifling  accusation  which  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  unfounded. 

Assaults  by  drunken  soldiers  were  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  this  report.  Facts  of  this  kind  were 
naturally  hidden  by  the  families  and  the  Commission, 
respecting  the  sentiment  which  made  them  do  so,  does 
not  force  their  confidence,  but  believe  that  cases  of 
assault  were  quite  common.  The  inhabitants  say 
that  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  the  victims  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  soldiers  being  drunk,  their 
pleasure  in  inflicting  suffering,  or  by  their  anger  at 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Belgian  army,  or 
finally,  by  their  having  received  orders  for  systematic 
destruction  from  their  superiors.  It  is  said  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  troops  did  not  even  allege 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. In  many  cases  German  soldiers  were  shot  by 
French  sentinels  and  patrols,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
the  German  soldiers  systematically  sacked  and  burned 
villages  where  their  men  had  been  thus  killed,  even 
when  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  this  was  done 


By  Mary  Vy  i.L^O!r\ 

in  the  course  of  duty  and  by  regular  soldiers  of  the 
hostile  army. 

Many  are  the  pathetic  incidents  related  by  different 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  and  set  forth 
in  their  report.  Loss  of  reason,  apoplectic  strokes 
and  fainting  spells  were  suffered  by  countless  num- 
bers who  were  obliged  to  look  on  while  their  loved 
ones  were  either  tortured  or  shot.  Those  who  re- 
tained their  consciousness  were  in  many  cases  com- 
pelled to  shout  "Vive  I'Allemagne." 

Oh,  the  horror  and  barbarity  of  it  all !    We  have 

been  taught  that  higher  education  brings  out  the  best 

qualities  in  man  and  kills  the  coarser  cravings  and 

bestial  instincts,  but  if  the  deeds  of  these  German 

soldiers  are  examples  of  principle  gained  from  modern 

education,  culture  and  refinement,  then  let  us  pray 

that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  have  mercy  on 

our  souls  and  take  us  home  before  we,  in  our  quest 

of  knowledge,  have  the  opportunity  to  absorb  the 

teachings  of  this  self-appointed  peer  of  educators. 
*     *  * 

Extracts  from  letters  received  by  Miss  Mary 
Wilson: 

Letter  From  Mrs,  Booth  to  Friend  in 
Oakland. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Booth-Clibborn,  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who, 
with  her  husband,  sons  and  daughter,  has  been  do- 
ing missionary  work  in  Europe  for  years,  writes  the 
following  interesting  letter  to  a  friend  in  Oakland: 

"As  you  well  know,  Europe  is  now  deluged  in 
blood.  No  pen  can  write,  no  tongue  describe, 
either  now  or  afterwards,  the  unutterable  horrors 
of  this  war.  My  dear  husband,  who  is  lame,  is 
working  among  the  thousands  of  refugees.  His 
knowledge  of  the  four  languages  enables  him  to 
reach  them  without  difficulty.  Innumerable  pathetic 
incidents  occur  every  day,  which  brings  home  to 
us,  better  than  any  words  can  do,  the  tragedy  of 
this  war.  One  day  I  was  traveling  up  to  London 
with  one  of  my  sons,  and  as  the  train  pulled  out, 
he  spoke  a  few  words  of  farewell  to  his  brother  in 
French.  In  the  fartherest  corner  of  our  compart- 
ment sat  a  respectably  dressed  couple,  looking  pale 
and  careworn.  Suddenly  the  man  arose  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  said:  'Madame,  you  speak  French?' 
A  tragical  tale  followed.  They  had  just  escaped 
from  Brussels,  where  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  can- 
non and  its  disastrous  effects  had  turned  the  beauti- 
ful city  into  a  hell.  They  caught  the  last  boat  to 
Dover.  That  morning  they  had  called  on  the  only 
people  they  knew  in  England  and  had  been  told 
that  they  could  do  nothing  for  them.  In  extreme 
anguish  of  mind,  they  took  a  train  back  to  London. 
They  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  all 
of  their  money  was  gone.  In  the  corner  of  their 
compartment  they  quietly  spoke  together  of  suicide. 
Alone,  homeless,  and  in  a  foreign  land,  the  dark- 
ness of  despair  had  settled  upon  them;  but  they  sud- 


denly heard  FRENCH!  God,  indeed,  had  di- 
reeled  my  steps  into  that  carriage.  I  said  to  them: 
'I  will  make  room  for  you;  come  home  with  me.' 

"The  man  looked  at  me  a  moment,  his  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears;  and  then,  throwing  his  arms  around 
me,  he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  in  Latin  fashion. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy 
unspeakable  of  that  couple.  And  they  afterwards 
said:   "It  was  like  going  from  hell  to  heaven." 

"They  were  nervous  wrecks,  but  as  the  days 
went  on  they  attended  our  little  family  prayer  meet- 
ings, found  salvation  in  Christ,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  them  the  first  gospel  they  had  ever 
seen. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  done  salvation  work 
for  years  in  those  very  valleys  and  cities  of  France 
and  Belgium  which  are  now  the  scenes  of  such 
deadly  conflict.  My  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish 
because  we  know  personally  many  of  the  men  now 
fighting  in  the  opposing  armies.  I  hope  to  return 
to  work  in  those  countries,  but  the  war  prevents 
this  for  the  present." 

Soldier  Says  War  Makes  Brigands  of 
Men. 

Through  the  following  letter  there  runs  much 
misery  and  distrust.  This  was  found  in  a  German 
trench  in  the  north  and  was  written  by  a  soldier 
to  his  home  folks: 

"You  have  no  idea  of  our  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions during  the  last  fortni7ht.  Sunday  and  week- 
day, day  and  night,  it  is  always  the  same — no  re- 
spite, no  repose.  For  the  last  four  days  we  have 
had  to  support  artillery  fire  of  inconceivable  violence. 
The  solid  earth  has  rocked  incessantly  beneath  the 
concussion  of  the  bursting  shells.  Every  day  hun- 
dreds of  my  comrades  are  carried  away  dead  or 
wounded,  for  we  are  now  but  food  for  powder. 
If  only  we  knew  how  long  it  was  going  to  last.  If 
it  does  not  finish  soon,  those  who  have  not  been 
killed  will  disappear  gradually.  There  is  a  limit  to 
our  endurance.  If  you  could  only  see  the  French 
villages  we  pass  through.  They  are  ruins — not  a 
bite  to  eat,  not  a  drop  to  drink,  in  them.  We  are 
no  longer  men.  The  war,  as  it  goes  on,  makes 
brigands  of  us.  In  spite  of  all,  let  us  try  to  hope. 
It  is  all  that  is  left  for  us  to  do." 

Recruit  Gives  Good  Advice  to  Long-Looked-For 
Colonel. 

A  raw  recruit  from  the  country  was  put  on  sen- 
try duty.  The  sergeant  came  round  at  intervals  to 
know  if  anyone  had  passed,  and  also  if  the  colonel 
had  been  round  yet.  The  answer  was  always  "No. 
sir."  Then  a  little  chap  came  along  and  asked  the 
sentry  why  he  did  not  salute.  "Don't  you  know 
I'm  the  colonel?"  "Oh.  are  you?  Well,  look  'ere, 
matey,  you're  going  to  get  into  an  awful  row.  The 
sergeant  has  been  looking  for  you  for  an  hour 
past  " 

'tContiiui«!(l  on  Page  27.) 


f'age  hventy-one 


Composed  for  Everywoman  by  Henry  Rosch 
Vanderbyll,  author  of  "The  Great  Secret"  and 
other  works,  published  by  the  Roxburgh  Publishing 
Company,  Boston. 

///  a  (l(  pill  Ihdl  si>iirHs  IIk  ages 
And  defies  the  ledhns  of  space; 

Wliere  denial  silence  rages, 
And  a  God  conceals  his  face; 

Where  a  million  worlds  are  rushing 
'To  a  goal  tliat  nowhere  lies, 

And  a  million  dawns  are  hlusJiiiig 
In  the  dark  of  unknown  skies; 

In  this  depth  a  tiny  planet 
Dances  to  the  tune  of  siois; 

0!  Ute  stars  they  cannot  scan  it 
As  in  solitude  it  runs. 

In  litis  deptJi  of  frozen  grandeur, 

On  a  meadow -covered  spot, 
King-nded  victims  boldly  venture, 

To  do  murder  and  be  shot. 

Hear  their  cannon  spit  and  thunder 
All  their  fury  through  the  night. 

As  the  moon  in  curious  ivonder 
Sheds  tlie  splendor  of  Iter  light! 

Hear  tJie  sounds  of  arms  lliat  vliitlei 
As  the  mighty  legions  meet; 

Of  the  bullets  that  bespatter 
With  a  crimson  red  the  street! 

Hear  tliat  boast  of  courting  glory 
And  avenging  Honor's  stain! 

Hear  it  mocked  by  silence  hoary 
Stooping  down  to  kiss  the  slain! 

Hear  it,  mocked — this  human  boasting 
And  the  warking's  noisy  rod — 

By  a  silence  that  is  lasting 
As  the  mystery  of  God! 

The  entertamment  and  dansant  to  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press 
Association  will  take  place  on  Friday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1915,  in  Sequoia  Hall.  The  program 
includes  musical  and  literary  numbers  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Alison's  prize  one-act  play,  "The  Lieutenant 
Reconnoiters,"  staged  by  Miss  Miriam  Nelke.  The 
principals  in  the  cast  are  Miss  Hortense  White, 
Mrs.  Lucile  Alsanson  Smith,  and  Mr.  Dion  Holm 
in  the  title  role.  Music  incidental  to  the  sketch  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Lowell  Redfield,  baritone  soloist, 
and  other  members  of  the  Sierra  Quartet. 

Do  not  be  content  to  be  an  idler;  get  in  the 
harness  and  see  how  much  happier  you  are  when 
you  are  doing  some  good  for  humanity. 


Forty-Thire'e  Years 
Soothing  Souls 

Forty-three  years  soothing  souls  has  been  the  de- 
lightful labors  of  love  performed  by  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Mayer,  who  has  been  in  faithful  attendance,  as 
organist,  for  that  length  of  time  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lar churches  in  San  Francisco.  Now,  showered  with 
loving  regrets,  he  retires  from  the  almost  constant 
performance  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  will  see 
some  more  of  California  than  lies  between  the  four 
walls  of  the  church. 

The  church  directors,  wishing  to  confer  an  honor 
on  their  well-beloved  organist,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aked.  The  result  was  that  the 
title  of  Organist  Emeritus  was  created  for  him.  Mr. 
Mayer  is  not  going  to  absent  himself  from  the  church 


Samuel    D.  Mayer. 


except  for  a  short  rest.  His  heart  will  be  always 
right  there.  For  forty-three  years  he  has  shared  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  congregation.  He  has  wel- 
comed new  generations  into  the  church,  and,  through 
the  charm  of  his  music,  soothed  the  sorrows  of  those 
who  were  left  to  mourn. 

He  played  the  wedding  march  at  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  and  at  the  weddings  of 
all  her  children  who  were  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. And,  no  doubt,  many  old  families  of  the 
church  have  happy  memories  of  like  ministrations. 

Dr.  Aked  is  the  fifth  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  with  whom  Mr.  Mayer  served,  be- 
ginning with  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone.  And  ;.t 
the  request  of  Dr.  Aked  he  will  open  the  m^usical 
services  at  the  great  new  church,  at  the  corner  of 
Post  and  Mason  streets,  about  the  first  Sunday  in 
February.  When  Mr.  Mayer  became  organist  if 
the  First  Congregational  Church  the  choir  was  com- 
posed of  four  singers,  one  of  which  was  himself, 
nor  has  the  number  changed  in  all  those  years. 
Now,  however,  the  new  church  will  have  a  chorus 
of  forty,  which  is  in  the  lines  of  progress  with  the 
San  Francisco  of  today. 

Mr.   Uda  Waldrop,  who  will    succeed  Mr. 


JANUARY  ipi^ 

Mayer,  is  his  close  personal  friend,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise,  saying:  "Mr.  Waldrop  is 
an  excellent  leader  and  a  fine  musician,  but  he  has 
undertaken  quite  a  task,  one  that  would  be  too 
much  for  my  strength.  The  organization  and  train- 
ing of  forty  voices  means  work  and  ability,  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Waldrop  is  fully  equal  to  the  undertak- 
ing. I  heartily  wish  him  all  success — my  heart  will 
always  be  in  the  work  and  with  the  church,"  was 
Mr.  Mayer's  final  comment. 

The  forty-three  years  of  musical  work  has  left 
Mr.  Mayers  in  a  fine  state  of  health  and  spirits. 


By  Louisa  McDermott. 


The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  again  before 
the  people  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  committee  and  will  be  handled  as  efficiently 
as  circumstances  permit.  When  a  people  become 
intelligent  enough  the  intelligence  will  manifest  itself 
in  the  right  direction.  When  intelligent  people  have 
had  enough  experience  they  will  solve  their  prob- 
lems, and  I  believe  that  in  time  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  will  be  adequately  solved.  It  will  be 
handled  better  this  year  than  it  was  last,  of  that  I 
am  certain. 

But  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  began  to  write,  not  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  but,  as  it  were,  one  ot 
the  by-products  of  the  solution  of  this  problem.  1 
thought  that  the  unemployed  might  be  given  work 
in  planting  the  vacant  lots  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
I  said  this  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  he  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  explaining  to  me 
why  it  could  not  be  done.  I  got  his  point  of  view 
and  at  times  I  agreed  with  him. 

The  work  is  handled  by  private  subscription. 
The  men  that  put  up  the  money  want  to  have 
permanent  improvements  for  the  city.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  private  property  improved  by  the 
work  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  vacant  lots  down 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  are  all  private  property. 
Then  there  is  the  wage  scale  to  be  considered. 
These  men  work  for  twenty  cents  an  hour,  and  that 
is  not  a  fair  wage.  Properly  owners  may  not  take 
advantage  of  these  men's  extreme  necessity  and  get 
their  private  work  done  at  less  than  a  living  wage. 
We  have  the  unemployed,  and  they  must  be  cared 
for.  So  far  the  solution  seems  to  be  that  they  shall  be 
given  work  enough  to  tide  them  over  the  winter. 
Labor  standards  must  not  be  degraded,  so  in  this 
emergency  only  municipal  work  may  be  done.  1 
think  I  have  quoted  the  gentleman  correctly,  cer- 
tainly I  have  tried  to  do  so.  The  question  has 
many  sides  and  it  bears  directly  on  the  welfare  cf 
many  classes.  However,  I  am  still  convinced  that 
unemployed  might  be  doing  municipal  work  when 
putting  the  vacant  lots  in  shape  to  make  them 
bloom'  into  beauty  for  1915. 

The  city  has  a  right  to  compel  property  owners 
to  clean  up  their  vacant  lots.  I  have  heard  this 
so  often  and  it  seems  so  wholly  reasonable  that  I 
think  it  must  be  true,  but  I  can  give  no  authority. 

(Continued  on  Page  23.) 
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The  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  Central  Committee 

on  Homeless  Children 


Unquestionably  the  greatest  work  ever  under- 
taken by  any  fraternal  organization  is  now  being 
carried  on  successfully  by  the  Native  Sons  and 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  in  bring- 
ing together  the  homeless  child  and  the  childless 
home. 

Fairfax  H.  Wheelan,  Grand  Trustee  of  the  Na- 
tive Sons,  and  a  member  of  Pacific  Parlor  No.  1  0 
of  San  Francisco,  long  and  intensely  interested  m 
the  welfare  of  children,  presented  the  plan  to  the. 
Native  Sons  in  1 908. 

TTie  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  recognized 
at  once  their  opportunity  to  make  possible  a  better 
environment  for  the  children  whose  previous  en- 
vironments had  not  been  of  the  best,  and  recognized 
their  ability  to  start  these  children  on  the  road  to 
good  citizenship  for  California.  The  mothers  and 
daughters  of  California  spontaneously,  and  with 
their  characteristic  warm-heartedness,  realized  that 
every  single  waif  brought  into  the  influence  of  a 
good  moral  home,  and  later  into  a  better  field  of 
endeavor,  was  a  step  forward  in  the  march  of 
progress;  and  so,  after  many  conferences  with  the 
Children's  Agency  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
who  had  been  doing  child-placing  work  for  many 
years,  suitable  legislation  was  enacted  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  a  Central  Committee  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  of  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  three  representatives  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  one  represent- 
ative from  the  Catholic  charities,  one  from  the 
Protestant  charities,  one  from  the  Hebrew  charities, 
and  one  from  the  Associated  Chanties  of  San 
Francisco. 

May  2,  1910,  active  work  was  begun  through 
the  secretary,  Emma  Lillie  Humphrey,  whose  three 
years  of  devoted  service,  untiring  zeal  and  keen 
enthusiasm  served  as  the  real  impetus  to  the  in- 
auguration and  the  development  of  the  work. 

The  funds  of  the  committee  are  derived  entirely 
from  entertainments  given  by  the  different  parlors 
of  both  Orders  each  year,  as  near  as  may  be  pro- 
pitious for  the  success  of  the  entertainment  to  the 
8th  day  of  October,  which  day  has  been  designated 
by  the  two  Orders  as  California's  Day  for  the 
Homeless  Children. 

The  carrying  on  of  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
child  is  subject  to  no  condition  relating  to  mem- 
bership in  either  Order.  Every  homeless  child  in 
the  State  of  California,  needing  the  protection  of 
such  an  organization,  is  given  this  protection  with- 
out regard  to  color  or  creed.  The  rights  of  religion 
are  upheld;  the  Catholic  child  is  placed  in  the 
Catholic  home  and  the  Protestant  child  is  placed  in 
a  Protestant  home.  Where  the  religion  is  unknown, 
the  best  home  offered  for  a  particular  child  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Anyone  considering  the  adoption  of  a  child  is 
given  an  application  blank  to  fill  out,  therein  stal- 


By  Mary  E.  Bnisie 

ing  age,  sex  of  the  child  desired,  their  reasons  for 
wanting  a  child  and  their  financial  ability  to  care 
for  a  child,  and  character  references  must  also  be 
given.  Upon  filing  this  application,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  home  is  made,  either  by  the  secretary 
or  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Central  Committee, 
or  by  members  of  the  Homeless  Children  Committee 
of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  and 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  home  of  the  applicant,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  every  Native  Son  and  every  Native 
Daughter  appreciates  to  the  utmost  the  responsibility 
they  have  voluntarily  assumed  for  the  well-being  of 
the  child.  They  realize  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  determine  who  shall  be  the  mother,  where  shall 
be  the  home,  what  shall  be  the  intellectual  train- 
ing, physical,  religious  and  moral  training,  and  in 
this  decision  the  child  has  no  voice.  They  know 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  fully  the  environment  of  a 
home,  what  its  sanitary  conditions,  what  sort  of 


reading  matter,  what  kind  of  pictures,  whether  the 
mother  is  neat  and  cheerful,  kindly  and  refined; 
whether  the  father  is  clean-minded — not  profane — 
sober,  industrious,  kind  to  his  animals;  in  short, 
what  is  his  standing  in  the  community. 

The  members  of  the  various  parlors  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  They  have  a  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  the  conditions  and  character  of 
the  homes  in  their  locality,  and  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  whether  or  not  a  child  is  properly 
treated;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee is  in  touch  with  almost  every  child  until 
the  child  is  legally  adopted,  which  is  always  six 
months  and  most  frequently  a  year. 


Sometimes  we  find  applicants  who  object  to  the 
"red  tape"  and  do  not  understand  why  the  inves- 
tigations are  so  necessary;  why  they  must  fill  out 
an  application  telling  their  "life  history."  They 
feel  that  the  very  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
some  waif  into  their  heart  and  home  is  sufficient 
proof  of  their  motives  and  good  intentions  and  their 
respectability.  But  after  giving  them  illustrations 
of  applicants  who  have  proven  unfit,  they  nod  their 
heads  approvingly  and  say:  "Of  course,  you  have 
to  know  about  us,  and  your  responsibility  certainly 
is  great." 

When  I  recall  the  tenderness  of  those  childless 
men  and  women  who  come  into  our  office  and,  un- 
ashamed of  their  tears,  tell  of  their  longing  for  a 
child,  of  their  disappointment  because  no  child  has 
come  to  them,  of  their  sorrow  because  their  own 
child  has  been  taken  away;  when  I  think  of  the 
high  ideals  they  cherish  and  the  plans  they  make 
for  the  rearing  and  development  of  some  child,  1 
realize  how  really  worth  while  it  all  is,  and  I  wish 
it  were  possible  that  every  man  and  every  woman 


who  reads  this  page  might  see  the  great,  open-eyed 
wonderment  in  the  small  boy's  eye  as  he  climbs 
down  from  the  big  farm  wagon  at  the  door  of  his 
new  home,  and  looks  across  the  fields  of  waving 
grains  and  the  distant  wooded  hills,  and  hii  con- 
tentment as  he  watches  the  fat  old  farm  horse  dis- 
appear into  the  fine  big  barn;  his  delight  as  he  spies 
the  stream  and  the  swimming  hole.  I  wish  you 
might  see  him  throw  back  his  head  and  inflate  his 
chest  as  he  cries:  "This  sure  is  good  enough  for 
me." 

I  wish  that  every  reader  of  Everywoman  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  little,  puny,  delicate- 
looking  six-weeks'  old  baby  develop  in  two  or  three 


Hope   Everybody   Is  as   Happy  as  We  Are. 
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months  into  a  happy,  smiling  and  attractive  baby; 
that  you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  back- 
ward, shrinking  institutional  boy  or  girl  blossom  into 
a  self-confident,  spontaneous,  normal  child. 

I  remember  one  December  day  taking  a  little 
five-year-old  boy,  who  was  left  in  a  home  when 
two  days  old,  to  his  new  home  m  the  country.  I 
remember  the  open  fire  and  the  bedtime  chat. 
"Maurice,"  said  I,  "Santa  Claus  will  soon  be  com- 
ing down  this  chimney,  and  you  must  be  sure  and 
hang  up  your  stocking  for  him  to  fill."  I  knew  that 
Santa  Claus  might  be  surprised  to  find  an  addition 
to  the  family  circle,  but  knew  he  would  not  be  un- 
prepared, as  I  had  seen  evidences  of  Santa  Claus' 
prospective  visit  tucked  away  in  the  depths  of  a  big 
closet.  The  small  boy  looked  into  my  face  and  into 
the  fire,  and  then  said  most  soberly:  "No'p  I  gotta 
put  my  stockings  with  my  shoes." 

I  took  a  little  six-year-old  girl  to  her  new  country 
home,  and  after  tea  the  new  parents  wanted  to 
show  us  about  their  five-acre  place,  where  vegetables 
grew  of  every  kind,  and  berries  too ;  where  there 
were  fine  old  apple  trees  and  peach  trees  and  cherry 
trees  and  fig  trees,  and  roses  and  pansies  and  mign- 
onettes, and  the  child  found  some  strawberries  in 
the  grass,  and,  spying  the  dividing  fence  with  sweet 
peas,  gorgeous  in  their  colorings,  growing  over  it, 
she  said:  "Oh,  those  flowers;  are  those  'ours,'  too?" 
And  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  grateful  smile 
in  the  woman's  eyes  as  she  looked  at  me  and  an- 
swered the  child:  "Yes,  my  dear,  those  are  'ours,' 
too." 

I  revel  in  the  sweetness  of  an  undertaking  that  can 
bring  the  radiance  of  satisfied  motherhood  and  father- 
hood to  so  many  good  men  and  women.  I  rejoice 
in  the  warmhearted  giving  of  time,  energy  and 
money  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  California, 
who  are  trying  to  make  every  day  a  Christmas  Day 
for  the  children  less  fortunate  than  their  own.  Six 
hundred  children  have  been  made  happy  in  perma- 
nent homes,  and  one  hundred  applicants  are  wait- 
ing for  children  to  complete  the  happiness  of  their 
homes. 

Truly  there  should  be  thanksgiving  in  the  hearts 
of  hosts,  when  one  considers  that  work  and  willing- 
ness and  conscientious  effort  can  bring  happiness  and 
well-being  and  satisfaction  to  so  many ;  happiness 
for  the  parents,  well-being  for  the  children,  and  sat- 
isfaction for  every  Native  Son  and  every  Native 
Daughter  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  and 
glorious  good. 


MRS.  JACOBSON,  LOCAL  ARTIST,  TO 
DO  CALIFORNIA  IN  WATER 
COLORS. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Jacobson,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  of  California's  artists,  disposed  of  many 
of  her  canvases  during  the  Christmas  week. 

During  the  coming  summer  Mrs.  Jacobson  will 
devote  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  doing  the 
scenery  of  California  in  water  colors. 

Watch  the  politicians  commence  to  warm  up  to 
the  fair  sex  now  that  another  election  time  draws 
near. 


Noted  Singer  Comiimg 

Mrs.  Agatha  Berkhoel  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Colonial  ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  1  4th.  Mme.  Berkhoel  was  the 
contralto  soloist  at  the  Christiana  Centennial  in  Nor- 
way last  summer.  This  is  her  first  appearance  :n 
San  Francisco  since  her  great  success  abroad,  and 
her  many  friends  and  acquaintances  declare  that  her 
voice  has  been  wonderfully  improved  since  her  study 
in  Norway,  Germany  and  New  York  last  year.  She 


Mme.    Agatha  Berkhoel, 
Distinguished   Scandinavian  Contralto. 

gave  concerts  all  over  Europe  and  received  the  very 
highest  praise  from  the  finest  critics.  Mme.  Berkhoel 
will  sing  some  beautiful  new  songs,  which  were  sung 
in  her  concerts  abroad,  and  songs  in  which  the  or- 
chestra has  excellent  opportunity.  Gidjula  Ormay, 
pianist;  Elias  Hicht,  flute. 

Mme.  Berkhoel  in  private  life  is  known  as  Mrs. 
Harold  Siegel. 


PERFECTION  IN  CUISINE. 

The  name  Cyril  Arnautou  signifies  perfection  in 
cuisine,  and  San  Francisco  is  indeed  fortunate  m 
having  an  artist  who  can  devise  such  tempting 
dainties  as  are  presented  to  the  patrons  of  the  New 
Delmonico's  at  366  Geary  street. 

While  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  has  long 
been  famous  for  her  restaurants  and  cafes,  she  has 
achieved  even  greater  distinction  in  these  lines 
since  the  opening  of  New  Delmonico's,  where  one 
may  find  the  epicure  discussing  the  latest  dish  with 
the  man  who  stands  for  advancement  in  the  art  of 
preparing  food. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  gastronomical  palace 
is  that  special  attention  is  paid  to  ladies  who  are 
traveling  alone;  here  they  find  rest  and  comfort 
while  having  luncheon  or  dinner. 

M.  Arnautou,  the  celebrated  maitre  d'hotel, 
has  studied  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  have 
the  best  of  service,  food  and  music,  with  the  result 
that  the  person  who  visits  New  Delmonico's  once, 
returns  many  times;  truly  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
achievement  of  M.  Arnautou. 


THE  OFFICIAL  ROUTE  AND  THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

(rontiiined    Iroin    Paue  21.) 

I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  any  city  could  com- 
pel property  owners  to  dig  their  vacant  lots  and 
plant  them  to  flowers.  And  furthermore,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  vacant  lot,  plowed,  fertilized  and 
planted  to  flowers,  has  had  any  permanent  im- 
provement. 

The  property  owners  should  clean  up  their 
vacant  lots,  and  the  means  they  employ  to  get  the 
work  done  is  their  own  private  concern.  Labor 
should  not  be  exploited  nor  its  dire  necessity  taken 
advantage  of,  and  we  may  trust  to  the  committee  to 
see  that  it  shall  not  be  done  through  the  unemployed. 
So  far  so  good.  When  the  property  owners  have 
cleared  their  lots  of  rubbish,  they  have  done  all  that 
the  municipality  can  require  of  them.  The  most 
that  could  be  done  would  be  merely  an  appeal  *o 
their  civic  pride.  So  far  civic  pride  has  not  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  planting  of  vacant  lots  to  flow- 
ers except  in  a  few  isolated  cases. 

"Oh,"  said  the  member  of  the  committee,  "if  the 
property  owners  clean  up  their  vacant  lots  of  rub- 
bish it  would  take  very  little  time  to  scatter  the 
flower  seed."  And  to  that  I  replied:  "If  you  only 
go  out  and  scatter  seed  you  might  just  about  as 
well  not  do  anything.  You  would  get  some  scatter- 
ing patches  of  flowers  at  odd  times  and  in  odd 
places.  That  ground  should  be  plowed  or  spaded, 
thoroughly  enriched  with  street  sweepings  and  then 
carefully  and  intelligently  planted  to  flowers." 

The  unemployed  might  do  all  this  work  under 
careful,  intelligent  supervision.  It  would  give  them 
more  work  and  it  would  give  San  Francisco  a 
beautiful  official  route  for  the  Exposition  year.  Ugli- 
ness has  no  commercial  or  ethical  value.  It  would 
pay  San  Francisco  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  education 
to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  her  climate  for 
floral  effects. 

Los  Angeles  has  spent  several  thousand  dollars  o.n 
her  official  route.  The  route  that  Los  Angeles 
has  selected  does  not  compare  in  possibilities  with 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  She,  however,  may  realize  h^r 
lesser  possibilities  and  we  may  fail  to  make  use  of 
our  larger  opportunity. 


PORTLAND  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  most  important  event  among  club  circles 
was  the  Community  Sing,  which  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Monday  Musical  Club.  Mrs. 

G.  J.  Fra'kel  is  president  of  the  club,  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Decring  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mrs. 
Russell  Do/r,  who  has  been  National  President 
of  the  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs,  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Monday  Musical  Club.  These 
women,  to  ether  with  Mrs.  H.  G.  Reed,  have 
worked  untiringly  for  the  success  of  the  Sing. 

The  event  took  place  at  the  Armory,  December 
29th.  It  was  open  to  the  public,  and  all  clubs 
were  urged  to  attend  in  large  numbers.  Choruses 
from  the  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  High 
Schools  led  the  singing  under  the  direction  of  W. 

H.  Boyer.  Campbell's  Orchestra  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  accompanied  the  singers. 
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THE  PROMISE  OF  FEMINISM. 


Walter  Lippman's  Ideas  on  the  New  Movement  as 
Set  Forth  in  His  Latest  Book,  "Drift 
and  Mastery." 

WHETHER  you  agree  with  his  conclusions 
or  not,  it  is  impossible   to   read  Walter 
Lippman's  "Drift  and  Mastery"  which  he 
calls  an  attempt  "to  diagnose  to  current  unrest," 
without  interest.    The  volume  is  strikingly  suggestive 
and  brilliantly  phrased. 

Statmg  the  crux  of  feminism  as  he  sees  it,  Lipp- 
man  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  self-conscious 
modern  woman  may  insist  that  she  has  a  life  of  her 
own  to  lead  which  neither  father  nor  priest  nor  hus- 
band nor  Mrs.  Grundy  is  fit  to  prescribe  for  her; 
but  that  when  she  begins  to  prescribe  life  for  herself, 
then  her  real  problems  begin.  For,  he  reminds  us, 
in  society  as  a  whole  democracy  is  more  than  the 
absence  of  czars,  more  than  freedom,  more  than 
equal  opportunity.  In  other  words,  "liberty  may 
be  an  uncomfortable  blessing  unless  you  know  what 
to  do  with  it." 

"The  issues  that  we  face  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Fhe  differ- 
ence, I  think,  might  be  summed  up  roughly  this  way: 
those  who  went  before  inherited  a  conservatism  and 
overthrew  if;  we  inherit  freedom,  and  have  to  use  it. 
The  sanctity  of  property,  the  patriarchal  family, 
hereditary  caste,  the  dogma  of  sin,  obedience  to 
authority — the  rock  of  ages,  in  brief,  has  been 
blasted  for  us.  Those  who  are  young  today  are 
born  into  a  world  in  which  the  foundations  of  the 
older  order  survive  only  as  habits  or  by  default.  So 
Americans  can  carry  through  their  purposes  when 
they  have  them.  If  the  standpatter  is  still  powerful 
amongst  us  it  is  because  we  have  not  learned  to  use 
our  power,  and  direct  it  to  fruitful  ends.  The 
American  conservative,  it  seems  to  me,  fills  the 
vacuum  where  democratic  purpose  should  be." 

Since  women  have  been  the  most  conservative 
of   conservatives,   what   does   the   feminist  revolt 


amount  to?  Chaotic  tho  the  movement  appears  to 
be,  Mr.  Lippmann  thinks  that  the  awakening  of 
women  points  straight  to  the  discipline  of  co- 
operation, and  so  is  laying  the  real  foundations  for 
the  modern  world.  I  his  opinion  is  developed  from 
the  fundamental  fact  that  conditions  force  women  to 
break  from  the  past  and  readjust  their  position.  He 
says : 

"If  all  that  women  needed  were  'rights' — the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  vote,  and  freedom  from  the 
authority  of  father  and  husband,  then  feminism 
would  be  the  easiest  human  question  on  the  calendar. 
For  while  there  will  be  a  continuing  opposition, 
no  one  supposes  that  these  elementary  freedoms  can 
be  withheld  from  women.  In  fact,  they  will  be 
forced  upon  millions  of  women  who  never  troubled 
to  ask  for  any  of  these  rights.  And  that  isn't 
because  Ibsen  wrote  the  'Doll's  House,'  or  because 
Bernard  Shaw  writes  prefaces.  The  mere  with- 
drawal of  industries  from  the  home  has  drawn  mil- 
lions of  women  out  of  the  home,  and  left  millions 
idle  within  it.  There  are  many  other  forces,  all  of 
which  have  blasted  the  rock  of  ages  where  woman's 
life  was  centered. 

"The  question  is  not  even  whether  women  can 
be  as  good  doctors  and  lawyers  and  business  organ- 
izers as  men.  It  is  much  more  immediate,  and  far 
less  academic  than  that.  The  feminists  could  almost 
afford  to  admit  the  worst  that  Schopenhauer,  Wein- 
inger,  and  Sir  Almoth  Wright  can  think  of,  and 
then  go  on  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  competent  or 
mcompetent,  they  have  got  to  adjust  themselves  to 
a  new  world.  The  day  of  the  definitely  marked 
'sphere'  is  passing  under  the  action  of  forces  greater 
than  any  that  an  irritated  medical  man  can  control. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  hedge  the  life  of  women 
in  a  set  ritual,  where  their  education,  their  work, 
their  opinion,  their  love  and  their  motherhood  are 
fixed  in  the  structure  of  custom.  To  insist  that 
women  need  to  be  molded  by  authority  is  a  shirk- 
ing of  the  issue.  For  the  authority  that  has  molded 
them  is  passing.  And  if  woman  is  fit  only  to  live  in 
a  harem,  it  will  have  to  be  a  different  kind  of  harem 
from  any  that  has  existed." 


What  women  will  do  with  the  freedom  forced 
upon  them,  ^o  person,  declares  Mr.  Lippmann,  can 
foresee  by  thinking  of  women  in  the  past.  Tradi- 
tion is  no  guide ;  the  emancipated  woman  has  to  fight 
bewilderment  in  her  own  soul;  she  has  lost  the 
authority  of  a  little  world  and  been  thrust  into  a 
very  big  one  which  nobody,  man  or  woman,  under- 
stands very  well.  Resultant  chaos  is  apparent  in  a 
cry  like  that  for  a  "single  standard"  of  morality: 

"It  means  two  utterly  contradictory  things.  For 
the  Pankhursts  it  is  assumed  that  men  should  adopt 
women's  standards;  but  in  the  minds  of  thousands  it 
means  just  ihe  reverse.  For  some  people  feminism 
IS  a  movement  of  women  to  make  men  chaste,  for 
others  the  enforced  chastity  of  women  is  a  sign  of 
their  slavery.  Feminism  is  attacked  both  for  being 
too  'moral'  and  too  'immoral.'  And  these  contra- 
dictions represent  a  real  conflict,  not  a  theoretical  de- 
bate. There  is  in  the  movement  an  uprising  of 
women  who  rebel  against  marriage  which  means  to 
a  husband  the  ultimate  haven  of  a  sexual  career. 
There  is  also  a  rebellion  of  women  who  want  for 
themselves  the  larger  experience  that  most  men  have 
always  taken.  .  .  .  There  is  an  immense  vacillation 
between  a  more  rigid  Puritanism  and  the  idolatry 
of  freedom.  Women  are  discovering  what  reform- 
ers of  all  kinds  are  learning,  that  there  is  a  great 
gap  between  the  overthrow  of  authority  and  the 
creation  of  a  substitute.  That  gap  is  called  liberal- 
ism :  a  period  of  drift  and  doubt.  We  are  in  it  to- 
day." 

Not  in  any  attempt  to  model  her  career  on  man's, 
or  in  entering  capitalism,  or  in  overcrowding  the 
industrial  labor  market,  does  Mr.  Lippmann  dis- 
cover purposive  achievement  in  the  movement  for 
emancipation  for  woman.  Ralher  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  deep- 
ened and  more  extensively  organized  home,  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  every  kind  of  talent,  and  for 
the  sharing  of  every  kind  of  interest.  Here  the  prob- 
lem of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  consumer's  con- 
trol upon  industry  and  the  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor  and  co-operative  organiza- 
tion into  the  work  of  the  home,  reveal  openings  to 
"economic  independence,"  and  real  emancipation 
of  women. 

"One  of  the  supreme  values  of  feminism  is  that  it 
will  have  to  socialize  the  home  When  women  seek 
a  career  they  have  to  specialize.  When  they  spe- 
cialize they  have  to  co-operate.  They  have  to  aban- 
don more  and  more  the  self-sufficient  individualism 
of  the  older  family.  They  will  have  to  market 
through  associations.  Fhey  will  do  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  housework  through  associations,  just  as 
they  are  now  beginning  to  have  bread  baked  out- 
side and  the  washing  done  by  laundries  that  are  not 
part  of  the  home.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  done  for  the  home  but  outside 
of  it,  they  will  have  to  learn  that  difficult  business 
of  democracy  which  consists  in  expressing  and  en- 
forcing their  desires  upon  industry.  And  just  as, 
from  the  kindergarten  up,  education  has  become 
a  collective  function,  so  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
the  care  and  training  of  infants  will  become  special- 
ized. .  .  .  The  penalty  that  grown-ups  pay  for  the 
sins  of  the  superstitious  and  unsocialized  nursery  is 
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something  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
from  the  researches  of  the  psychiatrists." 

There  is,  Mr.  Lippman  notes,  a  rag-tag  of  Bo- 
hemianism  attached  to  femmism;  but  overwhelmingly 
the  demand  is  for  greater  sexual  sincerity,  and  the 
legislation  initiated  and  the  books  written  look  almost 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  a  far  more  endurmg 
and  intelligently  directed  family.  The  far-reaching 
results  of  the  woman's  movement,  accumulatmg  with 
the  generations,  we  can  hardly  guess:    "For  we  are 


tapping  a  reservoir  of  possibilities  when  women  be- 
gin to  use  not  only  their  generalized  womanliness 
but  their  special  abilities.  For  the  child  it  means, 
as  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  a  change  in  the  very  con- 
ditions where  the  property  sense  is  aggravated  and 
where  the  need  for  authority  and  individual  assert- 
iveness  is  built  up.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  a  co- 
operative civilization  are  under  fire  from  the  femi- 
nists. Those  obstacles  today  are  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  childhood  in  which  the  anti-social  im- 
pulses are  fixed." 


Mr.  Lippmann  would  have  us  understand  that 
the  forms  of  co-operation  are  of  precious  little  value 
without  a  people  trained  to  use  them:  "The  old 
family  with  its  dominating  father,  its  submissive  and 
amateurish  mother  produced  inevitably  men  who  had 
little  sense  of  a  common  life,  and  women  who  were 
jealous  of  an  enlarging  civilization."  It  is  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lippmann,  "that  feminism  comes 
to  correct,  and  that  is  why  its  promise  reaches  far 
beyond  the  present  bewilderment." 


It  is  a  dramatized  version  of  a  story  started 
m  1885. 

The  principal  character  is  Babe  Robinson,  a  waif 
from  the  mountains,  a  child  of  nature,  who,  finding 
herself  alone  and  friendless  in  San  Francisco,  has 
to  fight  her  way  through  the  dangers  that  surround 
the  young  and  innocent  in  a  great  city.  The  time 
is  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  and  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  California  and  Nevada.  Any  one 
who  lived  here  before  the  earthquake  and  fire  will 
readily  recognize  such  well  known  places  as  the 
old  Bohemian  Club,  Manning's  Oyster  Grotto,  the 
Art  Association,  landmarks  which  have  long  since 
disappeared.  Some  of  the  many  characters  are 
typical  of  that  time,  and  Emperor  Norton,  that 
well  known  eccentric,  appears  in  several  of  the 
scenes.  Every  play  is  written  with  a  purpose  and 
"In  a  Word  to  the  Reader"  Mrs.  Mighels  has 
expressed  hers : 


0  Robiimsoe  m  the  St: 
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By  Mrs,  I'JIa  ^Un  iing  Mijihek 

"To  survive  is  the  first  law  of  our  nature.  There- 
fore in  'Society'  you  will  find  all,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  parasites  and 
the  cravens,  the  innocent  and  the  crafty,  all  waging 
war,  one  against  the  other,  in  the  'Battle  for  Gain,' 
which  to  some  merely  means  'Bread.'  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  is  the  forlorn  figure  of  a  Babe  Robin- 
son, trying  to  pick  up  a  crumb  here  and  there. 

"What  wonder,  in  the  midst  of  the  clashing  and 
resounding  of  arms,  that  the  still  small  voice  of 
duty  is  hushed  by  the  clamorous  cry  of  self-interest, 
and  the  child  is  crushed  under  foot?  And  yet, 
there  is  a  holy  fatherhood  and  a  holy  motherhood 
in  human  nature,  which  comes  to  the  relief  of  the 
forlorn  child  and  preserves  her  to  the  world.  Pater- 
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nal  and  maternal  solicitude  over  the  young  being  the 
highest  and  most  thrilling  exercise  of  human  feeling, 
it  cannot  be  crushed  out.  It  survives  in  spite  of 
everything  as  a  saving  grace  to  prevent  this  poor  old 
world  from  rushing  to  its  doom  of  extinction.  It 
survives  in  the  heart  of  a  stage-driver,  of  a  gambler, 
of  a  reporter,  of  an  old  maiden  lady,  of  an  old 
Irish  woman,  of  a  high-bred  society  dame,  at  the 
opportune  moment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  sake  of  a 
Babe  Robinson.  It  was  true  then,  away  back  in 
1881  in  San  Francisco.  And  it  is  true  now  in  this 
year  of  1914. 

"It  IS  my  desire  to  preserve  the  original  story 
just  as  it  is.  It  is  my  wish  to  maintain  from  first 
to  last  the  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  the  suppressed 
tragedy  revealed  in  the  under-current  of  this  play. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  more  tragic  than  the 
retribution  of  evil,  more  poignant  than  the  remorse 
of  the  wrong-doer,  are  the  trials  of  the  innocent." 
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MEN  have  made  boomerangs,  bows,  swords 
or  guns  with  which  to  destroy  one  an- 
other; we   (the  women)  have  made  the 
men  who  destroyed  and  were  destroyed !    We  have 
in  all  ages  produced,  at  an  enormous  cost,  the  primal 
munition  of  war,  without  which  no  other  would  exist. 

There  is  no  battlefield  on  earth,  nor  ever  has 
been,  howsoever  covered  with  slain,  which  it  has 
not  cost  the  women  of  the  race  more  in  actual  blood- 
shed and  anguish  to  supply  than  it  has  cost  the  men 
who  lie  there.  We  pay  the  first  cost  on  all  human 
life. 

In  supplying  the  men  for  the  carnage  of  a  battle- 
field women  have  not  merely  lost  actually  more 
blood  and  gone  through  a  more  acute  anguish  and 
weariness  in  the  long  months  of  bearing  and  in  the 
final  agony  of  childbirth  than  has  been  experienced 
by  the  men  who  cover  it;  but,  in  the  long  months  of 
rearing  that  follow,  the  women  of  the  race  go 
through  a  long,  patiently  endured  strain  which  no 
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knapsacked  soldier  on  his  longest  march  has  ever 
more  than  equaled;  while,  even  in  the  matter  of 
death,  in  all  civilized  societies,  the  probability  that 
the  average  woman  will  die  in  childbirth  is  immeas- 
urably greater  than  the  probability  that  the  average 
male  will  die  in  battle. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  woman,  whether  she  has 
borne  children  or  be  merely  potentially  a  child-bearer, 
who  could  look  down  upon  a  battlefield  covered 
with  slain  but  the  thought  would  arise  in  her,  "So 
many  mothers'  sons! 

"So  many  young  bodies  brought  into  the  world 
to  lie  there!  So  many  months  of  weariness  and 
pain  while  bones  and  muscles  were  shaped  within ! 
So  many  hours  of  anguish  and  struggle  that  breath 
might  be!  So  many  baby  mouths  drawing  life  at 
women's  breasts — all  this,  that  men  might  lie  with 
glazed  eyeballs,  and  swollen  faces,  and  fixed,  blue. 


unclosed  mouths,  and  great  limbs  tossed — this,  that 
an  acre  of  ground  might  be  manured  with  human 
flesh,  that  next  year's  grass  or  poppies  or  karoo 
bushes  may  spring  up  greener  and  redder,  where 
they  have  lain,  or  that  the  sand  of  a  plain  may  have 
a  glint  of  while  bones!" 

And  we  cry,  "Without  an  inexorable  cause  this 
must  not  be!"  No  woman  who  is  a  woman  says 
of  a  human  body,  "It  is  nothing!" 

It  IS  especially  in  the  domain  of  war  that  we,  the 
bearers  of  men's  bodies,  who  supply  its  most  valu- 
able munition,  who,  not  amid  the  clamor  and  ardor 
of  battle,  but  singly,  and  alone,  with  a  three-in- 
the-morning  courage,  shed  our  blood  and  face  death 
that  the  battlefield  might  have  its  food,  a  food  more 
precious  to  us  than  our  hearts'  blood ;  it  is  we  espe- 
cially who,  in  the  domain  of  war,  have  our  word  to 
say,  a  word  no  man  can  say  for  us.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  domain  of  war  and  to  labor 
there  till  in  the  course  of  generations  we  have  extin- 
guished it. 
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Club  activities  were  suspended  for  the  most  part 
during  the  month  of  December,  except  for  annual 
Christmas  celebrations.  The  spirit  of  joyous  giv- 
ing and  merry  good  cheer  held  sway  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  many  thoroughly  enjoyable  affairs 
given  for  the  children  of  club  members. 

These  entertainments  took  the  form  of  dancing, 
story  telling,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  a  merry, 
fun-loving  Santa  Claus  to  greet  the  little  ones.  The 
act  of  giving  was  reversed,  for  it  was  Santa  who 
received  toys  which  he  in  turn  was  to  distribute 
among  less  fortunate  boys  and  girls. 

Everywoman  appreciated  the  wide  publicity  the 
papers  gave  to  the  story,  "Christmas  by  Proxy,"  by 
Harriet  Russell.  The  idea  has  been  enthusiastic- 
ally adopted  by  Mrs.  Starr  Jordan  and  prominent 
club  women  who  fully  expect  to  use  their  influence 
in  mteresting  people  throughout  the  country  m  this 
altogether  novel  and  praiseworthy  manner  of  cele- 
brating Christmas. 

After  New  Year's  it  is  expected  that  the  clubs 
will  start  their  work  with  renewed  impetus  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  it  the  most  successful  year  in 
club  history.  There  will  be  an  endeavor  to  inter- 
est young  girls  to  join  in  the  work  with  the  older 
women,  for  it  is  felt  that  there  is  much  that  they 
can  do  to  help  the  Federation.  This  idea  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Pennybacker  when  she 
assumed  the  duties  of  President  of  the  National 
Federation. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MRS.  BARNUM. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  work  as  vice-president  of  the  State  of  California 
Bureau  of  Education,  together  with  ill  health,  Mrs. 
O.  Shepard  Barnum  has  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  General  Federation  Magazine  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Federation  will  learn  with  regret  that 
impaired  health  has  obliged  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Bar- 
num to  retire  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  educa- 
tion department.  Mrs.  Barnum  has  given  generous 
and  distinguished  service,  and  her  food  work  for  the 
Federation  at  large  will  long  survive  her  chairman- 
ship of  the  education  department.  What  Mrs.  Bar- 
num has  done  bears  those  imprints  of  devotion,  en- 
thusiasm and  high  aim  which  produce  lasting  effects 
upon  the  minds  they  touch. 

"Fortunately  the  department  still  retains  Miss 
Helen  Varick  Bossell,  whose  acknowledged  leader 
ship  and  constructive  imagination  make  her  invalu- 
able to  any  organization  interested  in  political 
science. 

"Mrs.  Josiah  Evan  Cowles  of  Los  Angeles  also 
continues  her  appreciated  service  in  connection  with 
her  absorbing  subject — peace.  Mrs.  Cowles  cour- 
ageously lakes  up  the  present  difficult  task  of  out- 
lining work  for  peace.  That  quiet  strength  and 
large  optimism  which  long  ago  won  for  Mrs.  Cowles 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  Federation,  pervade 
the  suggestions  which  she  will  soon  give  to  club 
women  in  the  new  edition  of  departments  of  work." 


ENTERTAINMENT   UNDER  AUSPICES 
OF   PACIFIC   COAST  WOMEN'S 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

The  entertainment  and  dansant  given  in  honor 
of  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  will  take  place  Fri- 
day, January  15,  1915,  in  Sequoia  Hall.  Miss 
Coolbrith  is  president  of  the  Author's  Congress,  and 
has  personally  invited  hundreds  of  authors  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  Exposition.  In  order  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  entertaining  these 
guests  the  dansant  will  be  given.  There  will  also 
be  a  program,  which  will  include  several  musical 
and  literary  numbers  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Alison's 
prize  one-act  play,  "The  Lieutenant  Reconnoiters," 
staged  by  Miss  Mariam  Nelke.  The  principals  in 
the  cast  are  Miss  Hortense  White,  Mrs.  Lucile  Al- 
sanson  Smith,  and  Mr.  Dion  Holm  in  the  title  role. 
Music  incidental  to  the  sketch  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Lovell  Redfield,  baritone  soloist,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Sierra  Quartet. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUB  NOTES. 
The  Channing  Auxiliary  gave  a  most  delightful 
Christmas  celebration  planned  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
Hollingsworth,  president  of  the  club.  Mrs.  Hol- 
lingsworth  was  seated  at  a  round  table,  bright  with 
poinsettias  and  red  and  green  tulle,  while  the  seats 
of  the  guests  were  marked  by  dainty  hand-painted 
place  cards.  The  honor  guests  were:  Mrs.  Percy 
King,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  District;  Mrs. 
Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  toastmaster;  Mrs.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Sr. ;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  president  of  Cor- 
ona; Mrs.  Wallace  R.  Pond,  president  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century;  Mrs.  D.  J.  McMaster,  president 
California  Club;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Heger,  president  of 
the  Forum  Club;  and  members  of  the  executive 
board. 

Mrs.  Rose  Berry,  in  introducing  the  subject  of 
Christmas,  gave  the  history  of  the  holiday  season. 
The  following  toasts  were  given:  "Welcome 
Guests  to  Christmas  Cheer,"  Mrs.  Raymond  Hol- 
lingsworth; "The  Spirit  of  Christmas."  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Clayes;  "Christmas  in  Art."  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond; "Keeping  Christmas."  Mrs.  Squire  V. 
Mooney. 

"A  Mere  Man's  Christmas"  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Sophia  Peart;  "Disillusions  of  Christmas,"  Miss 
Henrietta  Stadtmuller;  "The  Ideal  Christmas," 
Mrs.  James  W.  Orr;  "Christmas  Day."  Mrs. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Jr. ;  and  "Christmas  in  Music," 
Mrs.  H.  Bretherick. 

Christmas  lullabys  and  "Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells," 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  Byron  MacDonald. 

The  entire  program  was  a  brilliant  success  and 
delightfully  entertaining.  The  club  rooms  were 
charmingly  decorated  for  the  occasion;  red  berries, 
wreaths,  and  red  tulle  were  used  on  the  tables  and 
redwood  boughs  festooned  the  doorways,  from 
which  hung  tiny  Christmas  bells. 

The  To  Kalon  Club  celebrated  the  Christmas 
festivities  with  a  specially  planned  children's  day. 
Moving  pictures  were  given  and  Christmas  stories 


told  by  Mrs.  Susan  Kearney  Selfridge.  Gifts  were 
distributed  among  the  children  of  the  members  and 
garments  made  by  the  club  were  tied  in  dainty 
packages  of  white  tissue  paper  with  scarlet  ribbon 
and  distributed  among  the  poor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Corona  Club  held  their  annual  Christmas 
jinks  at  which  John  Kendrick  Bangs  gave  "The 
Return  of  Christmas."  Vocal  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  Master  Cecil  Marks  and  Mme.  Albina 
Paramino,  with  Mme.  Cecile  Von  Sierberlich  ac- 
companying. 

Following  the  programme,  the  members  of  the 
club  formed  in  a  grand  march  and  filled  a  small 
ship  with  Christmas  gifts  for  the  Maud  Booth 
Home.  Toasts  were  given  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston.  Mrs.  I.  F.  Graham,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Inman,  Mrs.  George  Bernard,  Mrs.  Har- 
old Seager,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sobey,  Mrs.  Robert  Wal- 
lace and  Mrs.  Frances  Meeker. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  closed  their  year's  work  at  a  meet- 
ing last  month.  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Farrell  and  Mrs. 
Clixte  Denervaud  directed  the  programme,  which 
was  opened  by  an  address  by  Mrs.  Timothy  G. 
Phelps,  president.  Readings  were  given  by  Mary 
loss  Jones,  and  several  vocal  solos  were  given  by 
Miss  Jessie  Clyde,  and  songs  and  monologues  by 
Miss  Rosalie  Harrison.  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  White 
gave  several  new  cantellations. 

The  Cap  and  Bells  Club  held  a  social  meeting 
at  Sorosis  Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  two 
sketches  written  by  women,  the  roles  taken  by 
the  club  members.  One  was  "Before  the  Rummage 
Sale,"  by  Grace  S.  Shepard.  and  the  other  "En- 
gaging Janet."  by  Esther  W.  Bates. 

The  Cap  and  Bells  Orchestra  was  directed  by 
Professor  G.  S.  Santisteban. 


SEATTLE  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Current  Century  Club  held  an  interesting 
meeting  last  month,  at  which  Mrs.  Holland  led  a 
discussion  on  "The  Workshops  of  the  Great 
Artists."  Mrs.  Allen  spoke  on  "Giovanni  Seganti." 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  on  "Church  Art  in  Rome"  and 
"Morning  Stars  in  Italian  Art." 

The  Musical  Art  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing last  month  in  Fine  Arts  Salon.  Miss  Edna 
Colman  talked  on  "A  Summer  Visit  to  the  School 
Settlement  of  New  York."  and  Miss  Mary  I. 
Cassell  spoke  on  "Musical  Topics  of  the  Day.  ' 
Miss  Jessica  Murphy  gave  three  solos:  "Ave 
Maria,"  "At  Dawning,"  and  "Because  I  Love 
You,  Dear."  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Josephine  E.  Wardell. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  the  result  will 
be  of  the  coming  to  San  Francisco  of  the  thousands 
of  clubwomen  next  year? 


Domestic  Science  is  not  a  fad  but  one  of  the 
most  sensible  ideas  that  has  been  advanced  in  many 
a  day.     Riches  sometimes  take  wings. 
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DOCTORS  BRING  HAPPINESS. 

Do  you  read  the  advertisements  which  appear 
in  the  columns  of  Everywoman?  If  not,  do  so,  be- 
cause you  will  find  much  of  interest  in  them. 

In  the  role  of  the  "Seeker,"  I  started  out,  the 
other  day,  to  learn  just  what  these  advertisements 
represent  and  my  first  visit  was  to  the  offices  of 
Drs.  Steele  and  Steele,  in  the  Pantages  Theatre 
building,  and  what  I  saw  there  was  a  revelation 
to  me,  for  I  had  no  idea  that  San  Francisco  pos- 
sessed such  wizards  as  the  good  Samaritans  who 
have  done  so  much  for  suffering  humanity. 

Doctors  Steele  and  Steele  are  specialists  who  have 
made  a  life  study  of  remedymg  facial  defects  and 
deformities  and  the  work  they  have  done  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Their  offices  and  laboratories  are  replete  with 
photographs  and  exhibits  which  show  how  broken 
noses  have  been  given  graceful  contours,  how  scars 
have  been  removed,  leaving  in  their  place  a  smooth, 
velvety  surface,  how  abnormal  growths  have  been 
removed,  and  these  exhibits  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  doctors  by  grateful  patients  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  fellowman  know  that  these 
wonders  have  really  been  accomplished. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  tell  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  I  saw  in  their  offices,  but  I  must  add 
one  word  that  was  said  in  parting.  I  asked  Doc- 
tor Steele  what  gave  them  the  most  pleasure  in  their 
work,  and  the  reply  was  "We  have  made  so  many 
people  happy;  we  have  been  the  humble  instruments 
of  giving  joy  to  the  afflicted.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  see  on  the  street  men  and  women  we  have 
treated  who  can  once  more  take  their  places  among 
their  fellows,  their  deformities  cured  and  the  look 
of  happiness  on  their  faces  gives  us  joy,  for^  if  we 
can  bring  peace  to  the  minds  of  our  fellow  beings 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing,  in  our  small  way,  our 
part  to  make  the  world  happier  and  brighter,  and 
no  man  should  want  greater  reward." 

THE  SEEKER. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  WAR 

(Continued   from  page  20) 

German  Cry  of  Despair  in  Letter  Found  on 
Soldier. 

That  there  are  numerous  cases  of  discontent 
among  the  German  soldiers  may  be  seen  from  the 
diaries  and  letters  written  home,  and  in  most  cases 
found  upon  bodies  of  the  dead  or  wounded.  Cor- 
respondence I  have  recently  received  contain  many 
of  such  incidents.  The  following  extract  is  from  a 
diary  found  on  a  dead  German  soldier,  who  was 
buried  by  the  British  just  outside  Dixmude: 

"I  am  at  the  Wanderwende  farm,  shrapnel 
screaming  all  around.  They  keep  their  guns  so 
hidden  it  is  impossible  to  silence  them.  Everybody 
is  too  busy  wondering  when  his  turn  is  coming  to 
look  after  the  wounded.  Many  of  us  have  nothing 
to  eat,  and  the  villagers  are  long  ago  exhausted. 
We  tried  to  eat  infected  horse  yesterday.  As  for 
anything  hot  to  drink,  we  can  only  dream  about  it. 
The  only  water  available  is  dirty,  green  and  stink- 
ing, and  it  is  that  or  nothing. 

"Man  is  becoming  a  beast.  Our  stables  don't 
even  have  straw  in  them.  When  they're  not  half 
full  of  water  it  is  because  we  are  up  to  our  knees  in 
mud.  If  we  get  out,  a  bullet  wound  ends  us.  There 
is  no  respite  from  the  roar  of  the  guns.  We  continue 
to  shoot,  to  starve  and  to  die.  One  of  our  pontoons 
across  the  Yser  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  means 
a  more  horrible  inferno  than  ever. 

"On  every  side  are  dead  and  dying.  Our 
colonel,  our  major,  indeed  three-fourths  of  our  bat- 
talion we  left  on  the  bloody  field.  Moreover,  the 
confusion  of  units  is  unbelievable.  A  regiment,  a 
battalion,  a  company,  no  longer  exists.  The  debris 
just  wander  about  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  make 
targets  for  the  enemy.  The  whole  thing  is  impos- 
sible, but  the  only  order  we  hear  from  the  base  's 
'go  on!'  " 

Nearly  Faints  at  Receiving  News  of  Victoria 

Cross  Award. 
From  Boulogne  comes  the  account  of  the  dramatic 
manner  in  which  one  young  officer  in  the  English 


army.  Lieutenant  Dimmer  of  the  King's  Royal 
Rifles,  was  made  aware  that  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross.  The  young  lieutenant,  who  is 
at  present  lying  wounded  in  a  Boulogne  hospita', 
was  having  lunch  with  a  brother  officer  when  a  boy 
came  in  selling  English  newspapers.  Both  officers 
bought  a  copy  and  started  to  read.  Suddenly  Dim- 
mer turned  pale  and  fell  back  in  his  chair.  The 
other  officer  rushed  forward,  saying:  "I  say,  old 
chap,  what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?"  Dimmer 
answered  in  a  weak  voice:  "It  is  nothing;  but  I've 
just  read  that  I've  got  the  Victoria  Cross." 

An  account  of  how  Lieutenant  Dimmer  won 
the  coveted  decoration  is  given  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
officers.  "The  Prussian  Guard  was  attacking  the 
English  lines.  Dimmer,  who  was  in  command  of 
four  Maxims,  received  orders  to  beat  back  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  attack  was  supported  by  a  hail  of 
shells,  which  very  soon  dismantled  three  out  of  his 
four  Maxims.  Dimmer  was  hit  by  shrapnel,  receiv- 
ing several  wounds  in  the  face.  He  nearly  fainted, 
but  his  men  gave  him  a  drink  of  brandy  out  of  a 
small  flask  which  one  of  them  had.  They  kept  on 
directing  the  fire  of  their  Maxims  against  the  Ger- 
mans, who,  advancing  in  close  order,^  were  mown 
down  in  whole  rows.  Then  came  another  shell, 
which  struck  one  of  the  English  soldiers,  killing  him 
and  two  others.  Dimmer,  who  received  two  shrapnel 
bullets  in  the  shoulder,  was  now  all  alone,  with 
scarcely  any  strength  left.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  go  on  firing  at  the  Germans  till  the 
bitter  end.  He  staggered,  swallowed  what  was  left 
of  the  brandy,  and  then  started  serving  the  Maxim. 
He  emptied  three  belts  of  300  cartridges  each  be- 
fore falling  down  unconscious.  He  did  not  know 
what  happened  afterwards,  but  we  know  that  the 
Germans,  decimated,  turned  and  (fed,  and  that, 
some  English  soldiers  picked  him  up  after  the  battle." 


Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  Political  Pie. 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum 

And  said,  "What  a  big  boy  am  I!" 
Poor  little  Mary  (not  really  contrary) 

Had  a  good  right  to  look  glum. 
Why  should  Jack  Horner  on  pies  have  a  corner 

And  poor  little  Mary  have  none! 
— M.  B.  Harwood  in  Boston  Woman's  Journal. 
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A  FEW  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  FAMOUS 
SCENES 

(Continued  from  I'iikp  1") 

The  leaders  are  active,  aggressive,  the  members 
vk^illing  workers. 

The  people  of  the  Peninsula  believe  that  San 
Mateo  County  will  do  as  much  to  keep  San  Fran- 
cisco fresh  in  the  memories  of  (he  Fair  visitors  ds 
the  exhibits  and  wonderful  architectural  beauties  of 
the  Exposition  itself.  Great  highways,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,250,000,  reach  to  every  point  in  San 
Mateo.  Over  hills  and  mountains  they  find  their 
sinuous  way.  From  Bay  to  Ocean  they  reach,  and 
there  is  comfort  and  joy  in  every  mile.  The  won- 
ders seen  by  Vancouver  as  he  marched  at  the  h»ad 
of  his  escort,  the  beauties  unfolded  to  the  padres 
as  they  toiled,  footsore  and  weary,  marking  the 
path  which  is  now  El  Camino  Real,  the  glories 
pointed  out  by  Ralston  as  he  drove  the  British 
noble  from  San  Francisco  to  Belmont,  await  the 
visitor  to  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
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A  QUIET  MIND. 

(ConlimHil   from  Page  I'.i.) 

his  course  of  action  nor  come  to  decisions  while  less 
than  peace  and  quiet  rule  the  mind. 

I  have  given  all  of  this  detail  to  make  my  lesson 
plain  that  there  is  a  science  of  the  "Silence";  that 
there  are  forms  which  one  can  voluntarily  practice 
which  will  result  in  obtaining  the  vision;  that  will 
produce  healing  if  that  is  the  needed  blessing;  that 
will  afford  inspiration  in  the  line  of  the  art  which 
one  would  express.  I  would  assure  one  there  is  a 
science  of  prayer  which  we  call  the  "Silence." 
Its  description  is  of  a  process  that  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  usually  neglected;  if  it  were  almost  impossible 
of  fulfillment  then  there  would  be  much  faithful 
effort.  The  miracles  of  one's  life  come  through  the 
simple  methods  and  all  that  is  natural  is  simple  and 
a  thing  of  universal  need  is  always  within  the  reach 
of  each  one;  there  are  no  attainable  heights  that 
are  withheld  from  one  who  would  follow  faithfully 
a  practical  formula  which  I  shall  append. 

For  any  need,  let  it  pertain  to  something  desired 
of  the  body  as  health  or  skill,  to  the  intellect  in 
keenness  of  perception  or  scope,  to  the  soul  as  any 
modification  of  habit  or  disposition,  to  the  art 
as  improvement  in  the  expression  in  literature,  music, 
painting,  sculpture  or  any  other  self-expression,  think 
over  and  even  write  out  the  definite  thing  you  wish, 
read  it  aloud  and  thus  definitely  visualize  the  change 
you  wish,  then  sit  down  to  relax  and  let  the  mind 
drift  passively  while  the  aspirations  that  have  been 
held  in  the  mind  shall  fall  into  the  subconscious  de- 
partment or  soul.  Note  particularly  that  you  should 
not  continue  to  hold  the  picture  of  the  change  de- 
sired but  should  let  the  mind  drift  passively,  touching 
a  multitude  of  thoughts  not  related  to  the  things 
desired.  The  soul  will  make  answer.  One  should 
continue  this  practice  day  by  day  and  presently  a 
quiet  mind,  the  state  of  poise,  an  inspired  life  and 
the  heavenly  peace  will  become  established. 


A  SOURCE  OF  SORROW  TO  MANY. 

Just  as  Everywoman  is  going  to  press  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Patrick  William  Rior- 
dan,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  became 
known.  The  death  of  Archbishop  Riordan  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  grief  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munity of  California,  and  people  of  all  creeds  will 
mourn  the  death  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss  will 
be  felt  by  the  city  and  the  state.  For,  he  was 
always  foremost  among  the  men  who  did  big  things 
in  times  of  need. 

In  his  young  manhood  he  came  to  California  as 
the  assistant  to  Archbishop  Alemany,  who  was  then 
growing  old,  and  took  up  the  burden  of  spiritual 
guide  to  his  people  in  the  new  state.  His  success 
has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who 
watched  his  works  grow.  His  was  the  strange  per- 
sonality of  being  at  once  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
a  man  of  wonderful  executive  ability. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Rev.  Bishop  Hanna,  who 
has  been  auxiliary  bishop  to  Archbishop  Riordan 
for  a  couple  of  years,  will  be  his  successor.  If  so, 
San  Francisco  will  be  most  fortunate,  for  Bishop 
Hanna  is  a  man  of  marvelous  eloquence  and  mag- 
netism as  well  as  having  a  broad,  clear  vision  of 
the  life  of  today. 


How  many  of  the  New  Year's  resolutions 
have  you  broken? 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  SHE  STANDS 
TODAY. 

(C'oiitiiuied  Iioiii  Page  10.) 

birth  rate  of  England,  and  instances  it  as  evidence 
of  England's  decay.  A  critic  points  out  that  it  is 
precisely  the  large  birth  rate  of  rural  Germany  that 
is  giving  the  sanguinary  militarists  of  Prussia  their 
opportunity.  The  German  woman  is  kept  in  the 
kitchen.  She  is  not  having  the  same  opportunity 
as  is  her  English  or  American  sister  of  developing 
her  personality,  of  taking  her  place  as  an  intelligent 
member  of  society.  Her  duty  is  to  provide  "food 
for  powder."  Surely  this  war  will  rouse  the  women 
of  Germany  to  a  just  sense  of  their  own  place  in 
this  world  and  its  society.  The  English  woman 
and  the  German  woman  have  not  the  happy  privi- 
leges of  the  American,  but  the  brightest  hope  that 
this  war  can  leave  in  our  hearts  is  that  those  who 
have  lost  their  men  relatives,  their  providers,  may 
turn  upon  the  militarists  and  refuse  to  submit 
longer  to  the  dominance  of  the  infernal  system  that 
has  robbed  them  of  home  and  family  and  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  while. 


LOCAL  WRITER  HONORED. 

The  Etude,  the  well-known  musical  journal,  has, 
in  the  current  issue,  an  article  by  Joseph  George 
Jacobson,  which  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
reason  of  its  merit.  It  is  entitled,  "What  Mozait 
Could  Do  as  a  Child."  Mr.  Jacobson  is  in  charge 
of  the  musical  department  of  Everywoman. 


We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  Cobb 
interviewed  Kitchener  or  not,  but  it  was  a  good 
article  just  the  same. 
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MENDACIUM  GERMANICUM 

(C'ontiiuieil  lioni  I^ifjP  I 

courage? — to  formally  acquit  them  of  responsibility 
for  the  catastrophe,  he  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that 
possibly  the  war  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
influences  in  Germany  that  forced  the  Kaiser's  hand. 
The  Kaiser  has  bulked  very  large  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  for  the  last  twenty-live  years,  and  if  there 
is  one  thmg  we  know  about  him  it  is  this:  He  is  his 
own  man.  No  one  but  Mr.  Wheeler,  we  think, 
ever  accused  him,  even  by  implication  (for  Mr. 
Wheeler  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words)  of 
being  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  his  entourage. 
We  rather  thought  it  was  the  other  way  about, 
and  that  the  Kaiser  came  nearer  making  not  only 
his  government,  but  his  people,  think  as  he  thought 
than  any  ruler  now  handling  a  sceptre.  And  we 
shall  continue  to  think  so  until  it  shall  be  shown 
to  us  that  the  Kaiser  is  really  mad — as  many  think 
he  is — and  is  a  mere  toy  of  the  Prussian  junkers 
and  generals. 

After  reading  the  maunderings  of  Wheeler  and 
others  of  his  kidney  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  turn  to 
the  admissions  of  the  German  White  Paper.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  document  was  put 
out  by  the  Berlin  authorities  as  a  justification  of  their 
course  in  ravishing  Belgium  and  plunging  Europe 
in  war.  In  the  preface  to  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, this  statement  is  made: 

"In  view  of  these  circumstances  (Servia's  agi- 
tation against  Austria),  Austria  had  to  admit  that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  the  dignity  or 
self-preservation  of  the  monarchy  to  look  on  longer 
at  the  operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  border 
without  taking  action.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
government  advised  us  of  this  view  of  the  situation 
and  asked  our  opinion  in  the  matter.  We  were 
able  to  assure  our  ally  most  heartily  of  our  agreement 
with  her  view  of  the  situation  and  to  assure  her  that 
any  action  (hat  she  might  consider  it  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  movement  in 
Servia  directed  against  the  existence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  would  receive  our  approval. 
We  were  fully  aware  in  this  connection  that  war- 
like moves  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary  would 
bring  Russia  into  the  question  and  might  draw  us 
into  a  war  in  accordance  with  our  duties  as  an 
ally.  However,  recognizing  the  vital  interests  of 
Austria-Hungary  which  were  at  stake,  we  could 
neither  advise  our  ally  to  a  compliance  that  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  her  dignity,  nor  could 
we  deny  her  our  support  in  this  great  hour  of  need." 

This  is  an  admission  that  Germany  gave  Austria 
a  free  hand  in  her  treatment  of  Servia,  fully  realizing 
that  this  would  draw  in  Russia  and  then  Germany. 
But  as  fate  would  have  it,  Russia  and  Austria 
were  still  negotiating,  and  might  possibly  have 
reached  some  composition  short  of  plunging  the 
world  into  the  horrors  of  war  when  the  Kaiser,  mad 
for  blood,  for  which  he  and  his  Prussian  military 
caste  had  been  thirsting  for  a  generation,  drew  the 
sword  and  declared  war  on  the  Czar.  All  the 
horrors  that  have  followed  are  traceable  to  that  act. 


LOS  ANGELES  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Ebell  Club  gave  an  entertainment  for  chil- 
dren of  the  members.  The  Egan  school  children 
gave  a  fairy  play  entitled,  "Grandmother's  Dream." 
There  was  a  large  Christmas  tree,  which  the  chil- 
drem  themselves  trimmed  with  toys,  which  were 
afterward  sent  to  the  babies  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. This  was  followed  by  dancing  in  which  the 
children  took  part. 

The  Cosmos  Club  members  also  gave  an  enter- 
tainment for  their  children.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Piano  solo,  Florence  McGarry;  recita- 
tion, Madeline  Quinn ;  French  gavotte,  Louise  Ve- 
lasco ;  Dutch  dance,  Florence  McGarry  and  Made- 
line Quinn;  recitation,  Margaret  Giffin;  Spanish 
.dance,  Florence  McGarry  and  Madeline  Quinn; 
and  a  dance,  "The  Wooing  of  the  Rose,"  by 
Dorothy  Lambden  and  Louise  Velasco. 

The  Santa  Monica  Bay  Woman's  Club  gave  a 
Christmas  party  and  "Red  Apple"  day.  About  a 
hundred  children  greeted  the  merry  old  Santa  Claus 
and  gave  him  a  gift  for  some  less  fortunate  young- 
sters, at  the  same  time  receiving  from  him  a  glowing, 
red  apple.  This  was  followed  by  music  and  stories, 
and  Mrs.  Stephens  gave  a  talk. 

The  Southern  California  Women's  Press  Asso- 
ciation gave  a  Christmas  party,  planned  by  Miss 
Cora  Calvert  Foy,  the  club's  guest  chairman.  Miss 
Lavinia  Griggin  Graham,  president,  was  in  charge 
of  the  entertainment,  and  Miss  Foy  was  toast- 
mistress.  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall  of  Portland,  the 
first  president  of  the  club,  was  present  and,  with 
Miss  Lutie  Stearns  of  Wisconsin,  was  honor  guest. 
Mrs.  Marshall  responded  to  the  toast,  "One  of  My 
Most  Interesting  Christmas  Days."  Miss  Stearns, 
who  is  president  of  the  Business  Women's  Club  of 
Milwaukee,  gave  a  delightful  talk  on  Elizabeth 
Jordan,  Zona  Gale  and  Dena  Ferber,  and  the  late 
Myrtle  Reed,  of  whom  she  was  a  close  friend. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Adams  Fisher  told  of  the  Christ- 
mas services  and  customs  in  Canada,  Brittany, 
France  and  Italy,  and  Miss  Margaret  Jarmon,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Italy,  gave  a  sketch  of  Christ- 
mas in  that  country. 


AT  THE  VIENNA 

GOOD  EATS 
GOOD  STEAKS    GOOD  CHOPS    GOOD  MUSIC 
GOOD  HEALTH 

171  O'Farrell  Street 


DRS.  STEELE  and  STEELE 

Skin  and  Feature  Specialists 
Corrt^ct  ill-shaped  noses,  DUtstandiiig  and  deformed 
ears,    sagging   eheek   and    brow,    double,    thick  and 
harelips,  reeeding  chin,  baggy  or  stringy  necks  and 
puffy  eyelids.    Hound  out  hollow  cheeks,  thin  necks, 
shoulders,   busts,   arms,   hands.     Remove  scars,  pit- 
tings,    moles,    birthmarks,    facial    tumors,  paraffine 
tilling,    cysts,    wrinkle.s,    freckles,    superfluous  hair, 
pimples,   blackheads   and  other  defects   of  features. 
935  MARKET  STREET 
Pantages   Theatre  Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Hours,  II  lo        Sunday,  III  to  12.  Phone  Kearny  li.'i.S:? 


FOR  TIRED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

K  AM  ARIN 

Imported  from  Russia. 

Tlie    Wonderful  Medical 
Food  Tonic 

NOT   A  DRUG 


FOR  CATARRH 
INDIGESTION 

ANEMIA 
RH  EUMATISM 
and  all 
STOMACH 
TROUBLES. 

An  Aid  to  Nutritio 
and  a 
Nerve  Tonic. 


Over  3000  residents  of 
San  Franci.sco  have 
been  made  well  tiy 
using 

KAMARIN. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
to 

n     R.  W.  BaronofF, 

906  O'Farrell  St., 
San  Francisco 


Mme.  M.  M.  KLIIfE,  Mgr. 


(P  R  S  ET  C>MPANY 


PHONE  KEARNY  5461  347  STOCKTON  ST. 

San  Francisc) 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 

Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STOCKTON  ST.       Suite  315  Coleson  Bldg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


Next  month  and  the  Big  Show  will  be  open  to 
the  world. 


THE  IDEAL  RESORT  OF  THE  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Spacious  living  room  and  dining  room  with 
wide  open  fireplaces.  Running  water  and  electric  lights  in  all 
sleeping  apartments.  Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard, 
gardens,  berry  patches,  poultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and 
climate  unsurpassed.  Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

.\  plaee  to  play,  a  place  to  rest; 

A  place  to  eat  your  meals  with  zest. 

Address  ST  AFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  California 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
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MUSIC  AND  COMMENTS. 

(Continued  from   Pase  11.) 

pressarios.  There  will  be  an  ensemble  of  distin- 
guished soloists,  chorus,  ballet  and  orchestra  and  an 
extensive  repertoire  of  standard  operas  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  prices  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body and  already  the  advance  sales  indici-rc  a  great 
success.  Monday  night,  the  opening  night,  will  bring 
forth  Verdi's  great  dramatic  opera,  "Otello,"  which 
has  not  been  sung  here  for  some  time.  Johanna 
Kristiffy,  a  dramatic  soprano,  will  sing  the  role  of 
Desdamona ;  Matilde  Renis,  Emilia ;  Fausto 
Cadtellani,  as  Otello;  Paola  Gallazzi,  as  lago;  Li. 
Giuliano,  as  Cassio,  and  Pietro  di  Biaso,  as  Lodo- 
viso.  Magnificent  scenic  productions  will  be  made 
of  all  the  operas  and  they  will  be  costumed  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  hear 
good  opera  at  popular  prices. 

Pacific  Musical  Society. 
This  society,  which  is  contributing  so  much  lo 
the  musical  enjoyments  of  the  city,  gave  a  successful 
benefit  for  the  Red  Cross  Society  last  month.  At  a 
benefit  all  participants  are  good  and  above  criticism. 
Mr.  P.  Douillet  played  a  piano  solo,  Mr.  P.  Allen 
violin.  Mrs.  Elkus,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hirschler, 
sang  several  selections.  Mr.  Parker  played  the  flute, 
with  Mr.  Ormay  as  accompanist,  and  Mrs.  Eva 
Baron  took  the  place  of  Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  with 
some  interesting  songs.  This  lady  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  city  and  was  heard  for  the  first  time.  She 
pleased  the  audience  very  much,  showing  that  she 
possesses  a  well-trained  voice  of  fine  quality,  with 
good  intonation.  Last  but  not  least.  Miss  Pasmore 
and  Messrs.  Bern,  Gomez  and  Ormay  played  Pop- 
per's "Requiem,"  for  cello  trio  and  piano.  This 
was  a  rare  treat,  which  we  hope  they  will  repeat 
very  soon. 

Hughes-Riley- Wismer  Concert. 
The  concert  given  by  the  trio  on  December  8tn 
proved  a  greater  success  than  the  first  one.  The 
Sorosis  Club  hall  was  well  filled  and  the  artists  were 
much  applauded.  Mrs.  Irene  Le  Noir  Schutz  (con- 
tralto) delighted  her  audience  with  songs  by  Secchi, 
Massenet  and  Moussorgsky.  The  other  soloist  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Riley,  who  played  the  Andante 
and  Allegro  movements  of  Hadyn's  'Cello  Concerto 
in  C  Major.  Mr.  Riley's  excellent  playing  is  too 
well  known  here  to  need  any  further  comment.  The 
concerto  was  rendered  in  the  usual  scholarly  and 
correct  manner.  The  trios  gave  much  pleasure. 
The  next  concert  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening, 
January  I  9th. 


Room  621  Phelan  Bldg.  San  Francisco 

Teleplione  Sutter  315 

Marguerite  M.  Wicke  &  Co. 

Public  Stenographers 
Multigraphers 


Allth* 


.ovOo  a 


Multigrapliing 
Addressing 
Filling  in 
Enclosing 
Folding 


Plays,  Parts,  Cues 
Specifications 
Stenography 
Manuscripts 
Legal  Work 


Siiigor 


Everywoman  believes  that  all  the  world  loves  a 
singer.  We  are  sure  that  all  the  San  Francisco 
world  loved  two  singers  during  the  Christmas  Eve 
open  air  concert  and  ever  after.  These  two  singers 
are  Mme.  Bernice  de  Pasquali  and  John  McCor- 
mack.  All  of  which  will  show  that  genius  scorns 
nationality ; 

For,  "Pasquali  from  the  South,"  and  Mc- 
Cormack  from  "The  Old,  Old  Sod,"  are  equally 
drenched  in  the  choicest  gifts  of  God!    And  all  San 


Madame  Bernice  de  Pasquali. 

Franciscans  (who  could  walk  or  ride)  shared  in 
those  gifts,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Christmas  Eve. 

Mme.  de  Pasquali  never  looked  more  gorgeously 
beautiful  than  when  Mayor  Rolph  escorted  her  to 
the  platform  amid  cheers  of  welcome.  So  glorious 
was  the  night  that  the  singer  appeared  in  full  even- 
ing dress,  without  a  wrap.  Then  she  sang — and 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  adoring  listeners 
were  hushed  as  if  by  magic.  She  sang  the  aria 
from  the  "Pearl  of  Brazil,"  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  flute,  played  by  Walter  Oesterreicher.  For  an 
encore  she  sang  "Coming  Through  the  Rye." 

John  McCormack  followed  with  "The  Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd."  In  answer  to  an  encore  he  gave 
"I  Hear  You  CalHng  Me." 

When  Mme.  Pasquali  led  with  "I  Love  You 
California,"  in  which  the  audience  followed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  waves  of  applause  would  sweep 
both  singers  from  their  feet  and  the  platform,  by 
Lotta's  Fountain — that  platform  so  richly  draped 
and  decorated. 


Paul  Steindorff  led  the  band,  and  Irish  airs  were 
numerous.  Donald  McBeith,  with  his  $10,000 
violin,  drew  forth  the  "Meditation"  from  Thais  in 
most  entrancing  strains.  The  surpliced  choir  of  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys,  singing  Christmas  Carols, 
gave  a  religious  atmosphere  to  the  whole  scene. 
All  was  strongly  suggestive  of  the  Divine  One  in 
whose  honor  the  celebration  was  heard. 

Certainly,  the  Press  Club,  under  whose  auspices 
the  celebration  was  held,  has  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Following  IS  a  description  of  the  scene  given  in 
the  words  of  a  well  known  musician : 

"Tableau!  A  starry,  silent  sky,  beautiful  high 
buildings  surrounding  a  large  space  in  the  middle  of 
which  at  the  side  of  Lotta's  Fountain  stands  a  well 
decorated  grandstand,  around  which  an  enormous 
crowd  has  gathered,  filling  every  available  space, 
the  eager  faces  lighted  up  by  dazzling  electric  lamps, 
might  have  served  a  Hogarth  in  drawing  or  a 
Rubens.  On  the  grandstand  besides  the  city's  nota- 
bles two  world-famous  artists  are  pouring  enchant- 
ing melodies  into  the  clear  night  air  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  immense  crowd.  Would  not  the  thoughts 
turn  to  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  'Arabian  Nights?' 

'The  tremendous  audience  has  assembled  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  art  in  open  air,  as  it  has 
done  for  years  every  Christmas  eve,  patiently  stand- 
ing for  hours  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  enthusiastically  applauding  every  item 
and  enjoying  every  selection.  The  concert  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  musical  adairs  in  the  world  and 
San  Francisco  is  proud  of  it,  and  justly  so." 


The  first  song  ever  composed  in  England  was  a 
Christmas  carol  in  Anglo-Norman  French. 


What  will  be  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  Eugene 
Schmitz  into  the  mayoralty  fight.  Will  the  musi- 
cian be  able  to  come  back?  This  question  is  now 
agitating  the  wiseacres  of  the  political  world. 


HOTEL  MENLO 

A    STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 
POPULAR  HOTEL 

That  offers  all  the  (•oniforts  of  a  first-clan 
Club. 

thidcr  Manaficmoiit  of 
W.    K.    ASHMAN,  Proprietor 

For  Twcnty-Fivi^  Years  with  the 
P.  M.  S.  S.  and  T.  K.  K. 

O'Farrell  Near  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco 

"San  Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 


"CRYSTAL" 
The    Crystal  Cafeteria 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances: 

762  Market  St.      33  O'Farrell  St. 


Seating  (,'a|)acity  lOOO 
Free  (,'heclung  Stand 
Vocal  Kntcrtainniont 
Coiiiplete  Variety 
Clean  Linen 


Large  Lobby 
Orchestra 
Reasonable  Prices 
C^nicUest  Service 
Sanitary 


Acclaimed  by  Its  Patrons  the  "Best" 


E  V  ERY  IV  O  M  A  N 
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Yosemite 
National 
Park 

(Open  All  the  Year) 

Yosemite  Valley 

California's 

Great  Scenic  Attraction 

and  Vacation  Place 


Visitors  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  see  this 
grand  and  beautiful  valley 
— its  massive  walls  and 
domes,  its  stupendous  wa- 
terfalls, its  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks. 

A  GALAXY  UNSURPASSED 

This  Is  Now  a  Quick 
Comfortable  Trip  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

FROM 

MERCED,  CAL. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Folder 
or  consult  any  railroad  agent. 


JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil  of  Philip  Scharwenka,  Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 
Studio : 

1  6  Joice  Street 

Near  Pine  and  Powell  Phone  Douglas  3696 


BoIIm  Dorlaiitl  Joulvins  Hflli'  (liav  Liiizci' 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 
China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
Studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING  376  SUTTER  ST. 

Telephone  Douglas  4-168 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.  C.  MASOERO 

Veterinary  Surgeon 
214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE-LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  MARECHAL  NEIL 

Manicuring 

TURKISH  BATHS  AND  TREATMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

He. MIS 

406    SUTTER  STREET 


LOIS  GRAY  ABERNETHY 

Dermatologist 

Removes  Superfluous  Hair  Permanently  by 
the  Electric  Needle 
Scalp  and  Facial  Treatments 

Offir-e   Hours:   'J  l.>  4   p.  in. 
MECHANICS  BUILDING,  Room  611 
948  Market  Street,  Corner  Mason 


MRS.  JEREZ 

Professor  of  the  Wonderful  Paint 
on  Velvet 

Don't  Fail  to  Call  and  See  This  New  Novelty 
Which  We  Guarantee  to  Teach  in  Four  Lessons 

$15.00  Course 

Material  Furnished   While  Learning 

152  OTarrell  Street 

Opposite  Orpheum  Theatre 


Superfluous  Fat  Reduced 
Thin  People  Built  Up 


Bust  Development 
a  Specialty 


MADAME  DU  CHENE 

Masseuse 

830  MARKET  STREET.  ROOM  415 
Westbank  Building 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Mme.  Blais 

Expert  Corsetiere 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Fitting 
Surgical  Corsets 
at  Reasonable  Price* 


Sole  Agent  for 

La  Corsella 

Front  Laced 
CORSET 


Room  510,    Mercedes  Building 
251  POST  ST.  I'lione  Garflel<l  7752 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things — Highest 
In  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written. 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Years 
Specialist  in  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Culture, 
Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books,  10  in 
print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 
"The    New    Psychology    Complete"  (with 
('(lition),  230  pages,  boa iiti fully  bound,  only  in 
leather,  stamped,  $1.00. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  heights 
in  liDoUniaker  "s  art.  Large,  generously  illus- 
trateil,  written  in  layman  language,  as  are  all  of 
Dr.  Lindsay's  books.  Beautiful  brown,  stamped, 
leather  binding,  .fL.Sfl. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  100 

pages  eases  and  their  treatment,  rest  of  230 
pages  most  idealistic,  jiraetical  instruction, 
leather  stamj)ed,  $1.0(1. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  230  pages,  24  es- 
says in  applied  Psyehology,  aids  in  self -culture, 
beautiful  brown  leather  stamped,  $1.00. 

Six  Small  Books. 
"New  Psychology  Question  Book,"  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  (juestions  that  aid  in  accurate 
study   of  practical   psychology,   fiber  50  cents, 
stampeil  leather  $1.00. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  fiber  binding  only, 
25  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  said  to  be 
the  best  thing  ever  written,  25  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  also  essay  on  the 
"Wayside  and  the  Goal,"  25  cents. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  and  its  sequel,  "Love 
the  Liberator,"  25  cents. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  Psychology  Symposium,  25 
cents. 

"Liberation  Through  Thought" — the  Book  of 
Books — free. 

The  entire  set  of  11  Books,  $5.00;  add  25  cents 
for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 

841    PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 


Start  the  New  Year 


By  Subscribing  For 


EVERYWOMAN 


One  Dollar 
Per  Year 


12  Periods  of 
Happiness 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS  TAHITI— THE  ISLANDS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA  —  A  VOYAGE 
OF  NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 

SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawing 
room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passengers  to  while  away  the  time, 
with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI.  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— $  I  35  First  Class 
Rates  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW    ZEALAND    (Wellington)— $  1  78.75   Smgle;   $267.50   Round  Trip 
AUSTRALIA     (Sydney)— $200.00   Single:   $300.00   Round  Trip. 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR— Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington.  N.  Z.,  Sydney.     Returning  to  San  Francisco 

or  Vancouver  via  Auckland,  Suva,  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class,  $325. 
ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE  PACIFIC— San   Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga.  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney. 
Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane,  Thursday  Island,  thence  to  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class,  $535. 
JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR— F  rom  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney,  Australia, 
Java,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Honolulu,  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-class  throughout.   Round  trip,  $555. 
Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  application. 

For  reservations  and  detailed  information  write  or  wire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND.  ROLPH  &  CO.,  vjeneral  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
Passenger  Office:    679  MARKET  STREET.    R.  S.  L.  Morris.  Passenger  Manager. 


HOT 


The  Newest  of  San  Francisco's 
Select  Hotels 

er looks  the  Plara  of  Uiiiiioini  Sqimare 

N.  W.  CORNER  POST  AND  STOCKTON  STREETS 


1  1^ 


300  Rooms  Private  Baths 
American  and  European  Plan 


Opeomg'  Febriuiary 


JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Managin.^  Proprietor 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY       ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 
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Mr.  Business  Man: 

The  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  opens  on  the  20th 
of  this  month  and  during  the  Hfe  of 
the  Exposition  there  will  be  many 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  will  be  women,  and  the  maga- 
zine they  will  read  is  "Every- 
woman." 

Do  you  realize  all  that  means  to 
you?  Do  you  realize  that  to  reach 
these  visitors,  who  have  money  and 
who  will  spend  it,  that  you  have  to 
bring  to  their  attention  the  merits  of 
your  goods?  Do  you  know  of  any 
medium  that  equals  "Everywoman" 
as  an  advertising  medium? 

We  ask  you  these  questions  in 
order  that  you  may  give  the  sub- 
ject the  attention  it  deserves.  We 
realize  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
of  your  affairs  you  may  have  over- 
looked this  very  important  fact. 

"Everywoman"  is  receiving  let- 
ters from  all  over  California,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  country,  asking 
questions  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.  People  want  to  know 
where  to  shop,  where  to  eat,  where 
to  get  a  good  hotel,  and  ask  other 
questions  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  try  to  answer  all  these  letters, 
but  it  takes  much  time,  and  we  are 
busy  getting  out  copy  right  along,  so 
why  not  help  us  and  at  the  same 
time  help  yourself  by  using  our  col- 
umns so  that  when  they  write  to  us, 
or  when  they  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, all  they  will  have  to  do  is  to 
buy  a  copy  of  "Everywoman"  and 
your  advertisement  will  be  before 
them,  with  our  recommendation  to 
back  it,  and  you  will  have  secured  a 
purchaser. 
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THE  RED  LIGHT  ABATEMENT  SUITS  

By  Judg'e  Clayton  Herring'ton 

FEAR — A  DESTRUCTIVE  GHOST   

By  Jeanne  3.  Francoeur 
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WOMEN'S  PLAN  ADOPTED. 

The  suggestion  as  voiced  in  the 
columns  of  "Everywoman"  by  well- 
known  writers,  that  San  Francisco 
clean  house  and  make  the  vacant 
lots  things  of  beauty  rather  than  eye- 
sores, has  already  borne  fruit,  and  to- 
day hundreds  of  men  are  at  work 
cleaning  up  the  unsightly  spaces  and 
planting  seeds,  so  that  when  our 
friends  from  the  East  arrive  for  the 
Exposition  they  will  behold  beauti- 
ful flower  plots,  the  result  of 
woman's  dreams. 

Not  only  will  this  work  add  to 
the  beauty  of  our  city,  but  it  has 
already  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  were  without  em- 
ployment, and  has  brought  cheer 
into  many  a  home  which  has  been 
troubled  by  a  lean  cupboard  for 
many  months.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished because  the  women 
made  up  their  minds  they  would  im- 
prove matters,  and  that  they  would 
solve,  in  part,  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed.  Score  another  vic- 
tory for  the  sex  which  Congress,  a 
few  days  ago,  decided  was  not 
equal  in  intelligence  to  the  negro  in 
the  fields  of  the  South.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  sad  commentary  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  lawmakers  that  they 
did  not  have  perspicacity  enough  to 
see  what  is  so  patent  to  us  in  Cali- 
fornia, /.  e.,  that  when  you  want  to 
have  real  good  legislation  suggested 
or  enacted,  you  can  safely  count  on 
the  women  of  the  State. 
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California  Women's  Great  Opportunity 


Do  California  women  appreciate  the  won- 
derful opportunity  before  them,  and,  appre- 
ciating it,  will  they  take  advantage  of  it? 

The  whole  world  is  watching  California.  She 
is  one  of  the  foremost  States  of  the  Union,  and 
among  the  first  to  have  equal  suffrage.  She 
has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  this  country  and  has  been  one  of 
the  first  States  to  adopt  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  new  methods  of  dealing  with  civic 
questions.  It  is  with  not  a  little  curiosity  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  woman  suffrage  in  this  State.  Was  it  ac- 
quired too  easily  and  will  the  women  accept  it 
placidly  as  their  natural  right  or  will  they  show 
their  appreciation  of  it  as  a  great  privilege  and 
cherish  it  with  the  idea  of  using  it  to  accom- 
plish the  wonderful  results  for  which  they  have 
claimed  it  should  be  given  them? 

California  women  have  had  a  great  power 
placed  in  their  hands  and  it  should  be  used  to 
create  a  model  State  which  will  in  turn  aid  in 
the  creating  of  a  model  nation  of  which  Cali- 
fornia will  be  a  part.  Physically,  California 
is  perfect.  She  has  long  been  famed  the  world 
over  for  her  scenic  beauty.  The  majestic 
mountains,  the  roaring  ocean,  the  silvery  lakes, 
the  vast  forests  of  stately  redwoods,  the  pictur- 
esque gardens,  all  tend  to  make  it  a  veritable 
Paradise.  Surely  Nature  has  done  her  share 
and  it  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  Wonderland 
to  make  their  State  the  land  of  desire,  the  land 
of  liberty,  of  freedom,  a  Utopia  such  as  the 
imaginary  island  pictured  by  Sir  Thomas 
Moore. 

Let  women  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  reins  of 
government  and  show  the  world  that  they  are 
capable  of  appreciating  and  converting  to  the 
best  of  uses  the  privilege  which  has  been  granted 
them.  A  few  energetic  and  progressive  women 
have  formed  civic  leagues  by  which  means  they 
aim  to  inform  themselves  on  subjects  of  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction.  Every  woman  should 
become  a  member  of  one  of  these  leagues  and 
join  in  the  endeavor  to  fit  herself  to  deal  with 
these  new  rsponsibilities  which  she  has  taken 
upon  herself.  Governing  a  State  is  a  sort  of 
municipal  house  managing:  the  planning  of 
cities,  provision  of  facilities  for  recreation  and 
diversion,  care  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
disabled,  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  reforming  of  criminals,  the 
making  of  laws  to  regulate  these  various  matters 
and  the  appointing  of  officers  to  enforce  these 
laws.  These  problems  surely  need  the  force  of 
woman's  judgment  and  mentality  and  will  be 
more  successful  when  she  unites  her  efforts  with 
those  of  man. 

Women,  wake  up!  In  the  hollow  of  your 
hand  you  hold  the  future  of  this  State.  A  small 
percent  of  you  have  accompli>;bed  a  few  things 
which  tend  to  better  conditions,  but  do  not  let 
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this  fact  obliterate  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  things  which  you  have  not 
done  and  have  not  attempted  to  do.  Rather 
let  it  be  an  impetus  for  further  work.  Women 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  be- 
fore them  as  they  should  do.  There  are  more 
frivolous  girls  and  disinterested  women  who  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  same  aimless  existence  as  of 
old,  than  there  are  women  who  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  using  discretion  and  abil- 
ity in  accepting  and  using  their  new  privilege. 

To  become  a  real  force,  women  must  band 
together,  abandon  their  petty  interests  and  work 
as  a  unit  in  attaining  the  desired  results.  Each 
woman  is  a  factor  in  the  development  of  civil- 
ization and  each  has  her  individual  part  to 
play.  To  help  others  is  the  innate  desire  of 
every  woman.    She  has  now  a  greater  oppor- 
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tunity  to  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State 
than  ever  before.  Heretofore  she  could  only 
influence  the  actions  of  others  by  the  force  of 
her  persuasions,  but  now  she  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ultimate  means 
of  solving  all  problems  which  demand  govern- 
mental jurisdiction. 

Women  have  long  persisted  in  the  idea  that 
there  are  certain  phases  of  government  with 
which  they  could  deal  more  ably  than  men. 
Now  they  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  this. 
But  the  majority  of  women  have  not  been 
aroused  from  the  passive  state  in  which  they 
have  so  long  existed.  With  all  the  force  of 
their  beings  they  must  exert  themselves  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  true  condition  of  the 
politics  and  government  of  this  State.  Until 
women  have  investigated  the  questions  and 
candidates  for  or  against  whom  they  are  vot- 
ing, it  is  better  that  they  should  not  use  their 
own  judgment  but  rely  on  that  of  some  one  who 
is  acquainted   with   the    subject.  However, 


every  woman  who,  without  attempting  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  allows  her  husband,  father,  or 
brother  to  do  this  for  her,  is  merely  giving  this 
man  two  votes  instead  of  one,  with  little  regard 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  be  cast  in  behalf  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  State. 

It  will  not  do  to  merely  sit  back  and  discuss 
the  various  conditions  of  evil  which  exist;  we 
must  act,  and  call  upon  every  woman  in  the 
State  to  assist  us  in  the  abolishment  of  such  con- 
ditions. Where  the  majority  know  that  a  man 
holding  an  official  position  in  whatsoever  capac- 
ity it  may  be,  is  using  his  position  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  personal  interests,  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  wealth  or  power,  we  should  exert  all 
of  our  influence  in  ousting  him  from  this  posi- 
tion and  putting  in  his  stead  a  man  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  heart. 

Where  we  feel  that  some  individual  is  not 
receiving  the  justice  of  the  courts,  when  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  sufficiently  strained,  and 
a  human  being  trampled  under  foot,  we,  the 
women  of  this  State,  should  arise  and  assert 
our  standard  of  fairness  by  arousing  public 
sentiment;  and,  centering  attention  on  such  a 
case,  we  can  excite  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
people  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
wherein  women  can  avail  themselves  of  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  such  conditions  as  tend  to 
create  a  healthier  moral  condition  in  the  State 
of  California. 

The  big  opportunity  which  presents  itself  be- 
fore the  California  women  is  not  far  distant  in 
the  future — to  become  an  influential  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  a  world  peace.  When 
Europe  emerges  from  the  unspeakable  horror 
in  which  she  is  at  present  buried,  the  women 
of  those  foreign  countries  will  come  forth  with 
their  noble  spirits  bent  beneath  that  great  strug- 
gle through  which  they  have  gone.  The  land 
of  their  birth  will  be  to  them  the  burying  ground 
of  their  loved  ones,  and  the  scene  of  unsur- 
passed horrors,  hopeless  grief,  and  unending 
misery.  They  will  want  to  leave  all  this  behind 
and  let  the  past  bury  its  dead  and  time  soothe 
their  wounded  souls.  America  will  be  to  them 
a  haven  of  refuge,  that  great  and  wonderful 
land  where  all  are  created  equal,  where  woman 
has  greater  liberty  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  where  she  is  considered  the  equal 
of  man  in'  every  respect. 

Many  of  these  women  will  come  to  Califor- 
nia, the  garden  spot  of  America,  and  Califor- 
nia women  must  inspire  them  with  new  life  and 
new  ambition.  We  must  welcome  these 
broken-hearted  women  with  out-stretched  arms, 
showing  ourselves  as  sisters,  and  extending  that 
great  human  bond  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  women  of  all  nations  should 
cherish  for  one  another. 

(Continned  on  pat'e  "J^) 
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Education's  New=Born  Power:  Our  Exhibit 

of  Vocational  Work 


Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  permanently 
placed  upon  the  map  many  years  ago  by 
Samuel  Bowles,  founder  of  the  well  known 
Springfield  Republican,  who  shared  national 
distinction  with  Horace  Greely,  Charles  Dana 
and  a  few  others  of  that  group  of  sturdy  old- 
time  journalists  in  whose  editorial  policies  were 
reflected  the  strength  of  their  dominating  power 
as  individuals. 
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Some  of  Bowie's  virile  spirit  still  lives  in  the 
columns  of  his  old  newspaper,  which  is  one 
of  the  finely  edited  journals  of  America,  and 
it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  people 
of  Springfield  have  always  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  great  mind  that  gave  them 
a  distinct  municipal  identity  among  the  other 
cities  of  the  country. 

And  now  two  generations  later  through  the 
potent  eloquence  of  their  handiwork,  a  group 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  high  school 
students  will  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  when  they  display 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  exhibit  that  exemplifies  their  skill  and 
efficiency  as  exponents  of  the  vocational  and 
artistic  training  in  the  public  schools  that  has 
already  revolutionized  educational  thought  in 
the  United  States. 

On  April  21,  1914,  an  invitation  was  re- 
ceived by  C.  Edward  Newell,  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield 
from  President  Charles  N.  Moore  and  the  chair- 
man in  charge  of  the  public  school  art  exhibit 
to  be  shown  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  and 
r  I  Social  Economy  at  the  Exposition,  asking  him 
$  '  to  send  a  demonstration  of  the  work  of  the 
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pupils  of  the  high  schools  under  his  supervision. 
Only  seven  other  institutions  in  the  United 
States  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
class  of  exhibits,  and  these  had  been  selected 
because  of  the  high  standing  of  their  art  work 
and  the  associated  art  crafts.  The  invitation 
specially  stipulated  that  the  exhibit  should  in- 
clude the  complete  furnishings  for  one  of  the 
series  of  model  rooms  to  be  assembled  as  a 
feature  of  the  Palace  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy. 

The  other  schools  accepting  the  invitation  to 
furnish  individual  rooms  are:  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sophie  Newcome  Col- 
lege; San  Jose  Normal  School,  California; 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia; Los  Angeles  High  School,  and  Bay  City 
High  School,  Michigan. 

Springfield  represents  the  only  group  of  high 
schools  taking  part  in  this  exhibit,  and  as  it  was 
found  necessary,  ov/ing  to  the  exacting  condi- 
tions pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  such  ex- 
hibits, as  the  furnishing  of  model  rooms,  illness 
of  instructors  and  inability  of  pupils  to  satis- 
factorily complete  certain  parts  of  the  work  on 
time,   Pratt   Institute  and  the  Massachusetts 


Normal  Art  School  were  obliged  to  alter  the 
character  of  their  exhibits  so  that  the  Spring- 
field High  Schools  stand  practically  alone  as  to 
their  high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  result 
secured. 

It  took  the  School  Committee  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Springfield  nearly  a 
month  to  decide  whether  the  expense  of  five 
hundred  dollars  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and  transportation  of  the  exhibit  could  be  af- 
forded, but  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Newell  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Technical  School  prevailed 
and  on  May  15,  1914,  the  invitation  was  for- 
mally accepted,  and  the  preliminary  work  of 
preparation  was  started  just  before  the  summer 
vacation  began. 

Mr.  Newell  detailed  to  each  member  of  the 
high  school  art  department  some  type  of  room 
for  which  they  were  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  furnishings  and  how  well  this  type  of  room 
was  adapted  to  treatment  and  decoration  by 
high  school  pupils.  These  reports  and  the  vari- 
ous types  of  rooms  were  separately  considered 
in  a  series  of  conferences  and  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  furnish  a  living  room,  having  cherry 
furniture,  the  design  for  which  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  early  Colonial  work  of  New 
England,  splendid  specimens  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  countless  Springfield  homes.  The 


Unit  of  EiKht-room  Display  in  Palace  of  Social  Eiconomy  and  Bducation,  showinK 
Benefits  of  Vocational  Tralnini; 
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THE  THREE  GREAT  DANGERS  TO  AMERICA  TODAY. 
FIRST  DANGER:    THE  VILE  OLD  ROBBER'S  PLAN. 

ARE  the  men  and  women  of  America  today  awake  to  the 
subtle,  insinuating  dangers  that  are  menacing  us — in  more 
forms  than  one;  but  one  in  particular?    Has  the  holaciust 
of  Europe  stunned  and  blinded  us  to  the  most  insidious  of  dangers — 
one  that  is  creeping  into  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  youth  of  this 
country,  as  it  has  crept  into  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  youth  of 
the  Old  World,  and  robbed  them  of  all  that  is  human,  save  that  of 
shape  and  form?    It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  we  are  not  fully 
awake  to  the  danger.    It  is  most  ardently  to  be  desired,  that  we 
shall  become  fully  awake,  before  the  poison  has  taken  too  deep 
hold  on  the  national  life. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  persistent  and  widespread  propa- 
ganda of  Might  against  Right,  which  has  been  constantly  thrown 
into  our  eyes  and  ears,  from  newspapers  and  circulars,  since  the 
mad  dogs  of  Europe  set  out  to  devour  their  weaker  opponents,  can 
doubt  the  depth  of  that  treachery — which  we  are  expected  to 
swallow  in  large  doses.  And  this  menace  comes  out  of  our  univer- 
sities, the  very  fountains  of  our  knowledge.  The  one  place — out- 
side the  home — where  youth  is  expected  to  gain  the  right  foimda- 
tion  on  which  to  build  up  home  and  country.  But,  are  they  re- 
ceiving that  tuition  in  American  universities  today?  They  are  not! 
Not  in  the  greater  number  of  them  at  least.  In  fact  they  are 
taught  the  very  reverse.  It  is  a  poor  university  indeed,  that  has 
not  more  than  one  "Exchange  Professor,"  or  some  other  kind  of 
professor,  who  has  gained  part  of  his  education  in  Germany.  They 
one  and  all,  have  fallen  under  the  accursed  hypnotic  spell,  which 
has  robbed  millions  of  men  of  the  power  to  reason,  and  which  has 
turned  them  intn  hired  butchers;  and  millions  of  other  men, 
women  and  children,  into  the  hopeless  victims  of  "Man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  Man ! ' '   And  all  for  the  sake  of  greed. 

It  is  true  we  have  such  men  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Elliot,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard,  who  tell  the  truth,  and  who  are  not  waiting 
on  the  fence  to  see  which  side  they  will  drop,  when  the  tide  of  war 
tips  the  fence  over.  But,  we  have  not  enough  such  scholars  and 
gentlemen.  However,  that  is  entirely  our  own  fault;  for  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America,  in  no 
"Neutral"  voice,  to  demand  that  their  children  are  taught  the 
whole-hearted  Americanism  of  "The  Fatherhood  of  God"  and  "The 
Brotherhood  of  Man." 

That  this  vile — and  foreign  propaganda — has  taken  a  strong 
hold  in  this  country,  is  proven  by  the  brazen  impudence  of  the  men 
who,  under  the  frills  of  high-sounding  titles,  or  under  the  witchery 
of  words,  openly  pervert  history  and  truth  to  fit  the  cause  they  are 
espousing  for  their  master.  All  this,  in  the  hope  that  the  hard 
worked  business  man  has  forgotten  his  American  training,  and 
that  they  can  innoculate  his  children  with  the  virus  of  their  Old 
World  rottenness. 

It  is  a  most  disgusting  spectacle  to  see  and  to  read  of  ancient 
and  decrepit  professors  of  psychology,  philosophy  or  apeology, 
voicing  and  abetting  the  assassination  of  civilization  at  the  com- 


mand  of  a  man  whose  blood-mad  ambition  makes  him  believe  that 
"He"  and  "His"  seven  sons  are  the  only  men  fitted  to  govern  the 
world — with  a  mortgage  on  God  as  a  helper  whenever  they  want 
Him. 

It  is  not  only  a  menace,  but  a  burning  disgrace,  that  such  men 
as  Professor  Francke  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  Munster- 
berg  of  Harvard,  Professor  Bvirgess  of  Columbia  College,  Professor 
Sloane  and  many  other  apologists  and  press  agents  of  royalty,  are 
allowed  to  draw  fat  salaries  from  American  universities  for  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  come 
under  their  tuition.  For  it  takes  many  years,  if  at  all,  to  eradicate 
false  teachings  from  young  minds.  The  above-named  professors 
furnish  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

When  Professor  Bernhardi  was  making  the  same  stereotyped 
speeches  through  this  country  a  while  ago,  men  who  heard  him, 
thought  he  should  be  muzzled  for  the  good  of  his  country.  But 
many  of  them  were  far  from  guessing  that  he  was  only  an  echo  of 
his  master;  and,  that  the  truth  was  oozing  out  in  spite  of  him. 

And,  the  truth,  in  this  case,  when  stripped  of  the  ologies,  is 
simply— The  Vile  Old  Robber's  Plan— "They  Shall  Take  Who 
Have  the  Power,  and  They  Shall  Keep  Who  Can!" 


M 


THE  SOPORIFIC  INFLUENCE  OF  SECURITY. 
(Second  Danger). 

ANY  people  believe  that  all  true  poets  are  prophets.  We 
believe  they  are.   But,  we  believe  they  refrain  from  telling 
all  they  see,  lest  we  poor  mortals  would  be  either  fright- 
ened to  death,  or  refuse,  in  our  blindness,  to  believe  them  at  all. 

Was  not  Tennyson  a  prophet  when  he  saw  "The  Aerial  Navies 
Grappling  in  the  Silvery  Blue,"  long  before  the  average  wise  man 
even  dreamed  of  an  airship?  Was  not  Rudyard  Kipling  a  prophet 
when  he  pleaded,  "Lord  God  of  Hosts  Be  With  Us  Yet,  Lest  We 
Forget,  Lest  We  Forget!"  He  certainly  saw  the  "Dime  and  Head- 
land Catch  the  Fire."  Did  he  also  see  "The  Defenders,"  "The 
Dauntless"  and  "The  Dreadnaughts, "  "Catch  the  Fire?"  Did 
he  see  the  belching  of  fire  from  the  upper  and  lower  regions  which 
annihilated  "The  Pride  of  the  Deep?"  We  believe  he  did — and  a 
whole  lot  more,  and  worse.  But  he  knew  we  were  unbelievers  ever 
— and  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  was  all  we  could  understand. 

Have  we  no  poet-prophet  to  tell  us  of  the  unthought  of  inven.. 
tions  which  will  one  day  come  to  destroy  our  absurd  egoism?  No 
one  to  tell  us  of  the  watching,  jealous  peoples  that  will  come  as 
sure  as  fate — if  we  do  not  wake  up  from  the  soporific  influence 
of  security?  So  far  no  poet-prophet  has  aroused  us  with  his  in- 
spired voice.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  because  what  is  to  come  is  so 
obvious  it  needs  no  prophet.  It  only  needs  a  little  thought;  a 
little  scanning  of  history  and  a  little  time — given  in  the  darkness 
of  night — to  the  voice  of  reason.  We  are  altogether  too  busy  in 
the  day  time  to  think  of  anything  but  our  own  greatness. 

We  also  think  that  the  madness  that  is  obliterating  the  fight 
ing  men  of  Europe  will  leave  the  world  so  much  wiser  and  so  much 
poorer  and  so  much  sadder,  that  it  will  put  a  stop  to  war  forever 
and  a  day.  It  will  not!  It  will  only  prove  a  source  of  knowledge 
to  the  barbarian  whose  hungry  hordes  are  all  agape  for  the  luxuries 
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of  this  favored  land.  This  is  neither  a  dream  nor  a  vision,  but 
a  solid,  concrete  fact. 

It  is  all  right  to  pray  for  peace,  to  demand  peace,  to  work  day 
and  night  for  peace.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  bare  hands 
are  poor  weapons  with  which  to  fight  off  mad  dogs.  If  you  do  not 
believe  it  go  look  at  the  slaughter  pens  of  Belgium.  And,  those 
tragic  remnants  of  humanity  were  far  more  awake  to  their  danger 
than  we  are  today. 

War  may  not  come  this  year  or  next — neither  does  a  proper 
equipment  for  war  become  a  realization  in  a  few  years,  it  often 
takes  a  lifetime,  but  the  better  prepared  you  are  to  resist  an  enemy 
the  surer  he  is  to  let  you  alone,  or  treat  you  politely. 

Can  not  our  great  statesmen  and  politicians  devise  ways  and 
means  to  safeguard  this  great  country  without  spending  all  its 
resources  for  a  proper  defense?  If  not,  cannot  the  women  of  the 
country  find  the  way,  as  they  are  the  ones  after  all  that  suff'er 
most  from  the  curse  of  war.  Well,  we  feel  sure  that  they  can ;  and, 
one  of  these  days  we'll  tell  you  how.  Meanwhile  we'll  put  our 
trust  in  God  and  keep  our  powder  dry,  as  Cromwell  did. 


A  DISGRACE  TO  THE  MALE  POLITICIAN. 

(Third  Danger). 

THAT  the  streets  of  any  American  city,  and  particularly,  San 
Francisco,  should  be  frequented  day  and  night  by  able- 
bodied  men,  who  are  compelled,  every  winter,  to  beg  for 
bread,  or  to  suff'er  from  hunger,  because  of  lack  of  employment,  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  male  politician.  This  recurrent  condition  is  fast 
becoming  a  tragedy.  It  is  as  incomprehensible,  and  as  idiotic,  as 
is  the  European  war  and  borders  closely  on  the  same  selfish  un- 
reason. 

Those  who  have  the  power  should  stop  and  think  before  it  is 
too  late.  There  are  few  things  in  all  the  world  so  degrading  as 
begging — and,  none  so  hard  to  bear  as  hunger.  When  these  twin 
misfortunes  are  forced  upon  any  one,  many  times  self-respect,  the 
supreme  protector,  dies.  Then,  God  help  the  world  as  well  as  the 
victims,  if  they  are  numerous,  and  they  are;  though  one  would  be 
all  too  many.  It  is  a  crime  against  God  and  man  that  anyone  who 
is  willing  to  work — and  there  are  thousands  such — should  have  to 
beg,  or  to  steal,  for  the  want  of  enough  employment  to  keep  them 
from  hunger. 

Can  not  the  politician  take  enough  time  from  running  for 
office,  to  devise  a  means  of  applying  the  money — that  goes  to  sup- 
port and  build  prisons  and  poor-houses,  to  economic  methods  which 
would  build  up  the  State,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the  State,  who 
are  crushed  out  of  their  God-given  inheritance  by  a  combination  of 
greed,  selfishness  and  stupidity?  For  it  takes  all  of  these  criminal 
tendencies  to  enable  one  human  being  to  push  another  human  being 
down  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

It  is  far  easier  to  save  than  to  reform.  One  generation  of  fair 
!  play  would  save  millions  from  degradation.  It  is  not  charity  that 
the  world  pleads  for — but  plenty  of  hard  work  and  decent  remun- 
eration. The  sick  and  helpless  are  the  just  objects  of  Christian 
charity,  and  there  are  men  and  women  who  devote  the  very  best 
of  their  lives  to  that  cause — and,  these  devoted  ones  are  not  among 
the  promoters  of  the  cause.  The  burden  of  relief  is  left  upon  their 
shoulders  to  bear,  the  best  they  can;  and  they  bear  it  nobly  and 
at  great  self  sacrifice. 

The  cause  for  charity  is  far  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  wiped  out 
by  even  the  best  intentioned  relief  committees.  While  the  relief 
committees  are  a  blessing — a  temporary  blessing — Americans  must 
find  a  more  secure  and  lasting  method  of  relief.  We  must  not  come 
down  to  the  life-crushing  methods  of  Europe.  America  and  Ameri- 
canism stand  for  the  elevation  of  mankind — not  for  its  degrada- 
tion. And,  any  manner  of  life  which  goes  to  undermine  self-respect 
and  independence  is  degrading. 


If  the  men — the  men  in  politics — who  are  responsible  for  this 
downward  trend  in  American  affairs  do  not  put  their  brains  to 
work  out  a  solution,  and  the  solution  is  simple,  after  all,  then  the 
American  women  will  try  their  hands  at  it.  And  "Everywoman" 
shall  point  out  the  way. 


THE  KEY  TO  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE. 

HAVE  California  women  the  Key  to  National  Suffrage?  A 
gentleman — an  Eastern  man  at  that — who  has  always  fought 
for  suffrage,  published  papers  in  its  interest,  made  stump 
speeches  for  the  cause,  and  did  all  that  man  could  do  until  we  won 
our  victory,  asserts  positively  that  we  have  the  key.  More  than 
that,  he  insists  that  "You  know  how  to  play  the  game!" 

"Everywoman"  does  not  know  just  what  he  means  by  that, 
but  he  says:  "You  California  women  do  not  have  to  know  the 
technical  meanings  of  the  game.  You  simply  play  it — just  as  you 
walk  or  breathe.  I've  tried  to  get  at  the  secret,  but  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  secret.  It  must  be  temperament, 
magnetism,  a  freedom  of  intellect  that  melts  coldness  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  or,  what  you  will;  but  the  California  women  have 
it.  I've  worked  along  side  of  them  during  the  days  of  the  suffrage 
campaign,  and  I  know. 

"If  you  women  of  California  come  out  strong  and  give  your 
full  support  to  the  women  of  the  East,  you'll  contribute  the  ele- 
ment needed  to  bring  about  success,"  was  his  assertion. 

We  know  the  man  and  his  unselfish  earnestness  in  the  cause, 
and  we  know  that  he  means  what  he  says,  for  he  is  working  hard 
for  the  success  of  National  Suffrage,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  only  true  way  to  the  betterment  of  the 
world  in  general.  Not  the  betterment  of  women  and  children 
alone — though  that  will  stand  a  severe  acid  test,  as  bettering  the 
world,  if  you  care  to  analyze  it — but,  for  the  betterment  of  men — 
Everyman,  if  he  wills  it  so. 

Now,  speaking  for  the  greater  number  of  the  women  of  the 
West,  who  are  the  pioneers  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  we  are 
willing — we  are  more  than  willing,  we  are  anxious  to  help  our 
sisters  of  the  country  at  large  to  gain  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  We 
shall  work  in  every  conceivable  way  that  appears  best  to  us,  for 
the  success  of  National  Suffrage.  While  the  cause  had  a  set  back 
this  time,  owing  to  the  short  sightedness  of  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  influence  of  the  powers  that  be,  it  is  only  a  set  back 
— not  a  defeat. 

We  accept  not  defeat.  Our  motto  is:  "Sail  on!  Sail  on!" 
until  we  win  the  victory — not  the  battle.  We  have  had  no  battles 
to  fight  in'  California — but  we  certainly  had  influences  to  over- 
come. Perhaps,  because  we  did  overcome  them  without  battles,  is 
what  causes  the  Man  who  Helped  us  to  say:  "You  know  how  to 
play  the  game ! ' '  We  always  believed  that  it  was  because  Cali- 
fornia men  had  a  broader  comprehension,  were  more  conscious  of 
our  rights,  more  respectful  of  our  wishes.  But,  the  Man  who 
Helped  says:    "No!    You  know  how  to  play  the  game!" 

We  believe,  in  a  large  measure,  that  it  was  the  things  we  did 
not  do  that  enabled  us  to  gain  the  victory.  For  instance :  We 
were  non-partisan,  as  we  are  today.  We  regret  to  see  the  women 
of  the  East  lean  to  the  partisan.  It  took  all  parties  to  enable  us  to 
gain  suffrage.  And,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  take  all  parties  to 
enable  them  to  gain  it.  We  would  consider  it  unfair  to  single  out 
one  party  to  work  against,  even  if  the  head — and  both  feet — of 
that  party  refused  to  see,  or  was  unable  to  see,  the  value  we  could 
be  to  the  world,  when  we  had  what  rightfully  belongs  to  us;  and, 
that  for  which  we  pay  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  men  pay. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  charge  up  the  account  to  the  men — 
who  use  their  influence  to  defeat  us — and  not  to  the  party  to  which 
they  belong.  That  is  what  we  did  in  California — and  it  worked 
very  well.  Women  are  very  good  at  mental  mathematics,  and  a 
"Friend  in  Need"  they  never  forget. 
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Woman's  Contribution  to  the  Exposition 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  world  was 
young,  when  the  generation  which  is  now — 
well,  mature,  was  reading  David  Copperfield, 
the  wonder  grew  that  Dora  could  be  so  fatuous 
as  to  believe  that  she  was  helping  her  David, 
when  she  was  but  holding  the  pens  for  him, 
patiently  waiting  from  hour  to  hour  for  him 
to  look  up  from  his  writing,  smile  at  her,  and, 
to  please  her,  take  a  fresh  pen  from  her  fragile 
little  hand.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
callowest,  shallowest  mind  that  David  was  but 
indulging  the  pretty  thing,  not  to  make  her 
happy,  but  to  prevent  her  from  being  un- 
happy. 

Now  Dora  is  dead.  She  died  early  and 
was  sincerely  mourned.  David  then  looked 
about,  and  after  a  time  married  her  successor, 
an  efficient,  capable,  courageous  girl  who  was 
not  only  helpmeet  but  inspirer. 

The  women  who  have  helped  to  build  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  are  to  the  women 
of  other  expositions  what  Dora  was  to  her  suc- 
cessor. It  may  be  that  the  times  have  changed 
and,  as  the  Latin  phrase  goes,  "we  have 
changed  with  them."  It  may  be  that  the  Doras 
are  extinct.  Perhaps  the  Davids  are  different. 
But  the  men  of  the  West  believe  that  the  new 
order  of  things  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  women 
who  wanted  to  help  with  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  were  real  helpers.  They  had  vision, 
were  creative,  were  capable  of  execution.  They 
knew  how  and  they  did. 

In  the  very  genesis  of  the  splendid  Exposition 
which  now  is  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  women  were  asked  to  help.  The  initial 
step,  of  course,  was  to  impress  Congress  with 
the  fact  that  San  Francisco  was  the  one  and 
only  city  in  which  to  hold  an  Exposition  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  went  to  Washington  with  the  California 
delegation.  They  inundated  Congressmen 
with  letters  They  lobbied.  They  campaigned 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellow  Califor- 
nians.  They  convinced.  Then,  after  the  great 
day  which  made  San  Francisco  the  Exposition 
City  of  1915,  they  set  to  work,  and  they  have 
been  faithful  unto  the  opening  day.  They  have 
done  immeasurably  more  than  hold  the  pens. 
They  have  done  their  part  of  the  actual  writing 
on  the  huge  palimpsest  stretched  along  the 
shore  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Presidio. 

THE  woman's  board. 

Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  activities 
of  women  in  the  building  of  the  Exposition 
were  crystallized  in  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  which  still  has  a  year  of  work  ahead 
of  it.  This  Board  was  self-created,  is  self- 
governing  and  self-supporting.  Its  formation 
was  the  result  of  an  impulse  experienced  simul- 
taneously by  more  than  a  score  of  public  spirited 
women  of  means  and  standing  in  the  commun- 
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ity.  Fired  by  a  spontaneous  zeal,  they  called 
a  public  meeting.  The  result  was  a  nucleus 
to  what  later  became  the  Woman's  Board. 

Former  expositions  have  had  women's  or- 
ganizations or  auxiliaries,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers were  selected  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  This  Board  was  selected  entirely  from 
the  cities  clustered  about  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Thus  it  had  a  notable  advantage  in  the  very 
manner  of  its  formation  and  in  the  material 
of  its  composition.  The  members  were  not  put 
to  the  necessity  of  spending  valuable  time  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
knew  each  other  and  they  knew  their  city.  I  hey 
realized  just  what  was  to  be  done,  as  the  effi- 
cient housewife  knows  her  establishment,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  when  a  large 
party  of  guests  is  expected. 

The  first  thing  the  Women's  Board  did  after 
its  organization,  incorporation  and  preliminary 
routine  business,  was  to  make  a  tender  of  its 
services  and  its  loyalty  to  the  Men's  Directorate. 
The  latter  then  asked  the  women  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  California  Building,  which,  it 
had  been  decreed,  was  to  be  the  Host  Building. 
The  women  then  pledged  themselves  to  furnish, 
maintain  and  administer  the  Host  Building, 
throughout  the  Exposition. 

But  how,  since,  as  stated  above,  the 
Woman's  Board  was  self-supporting  was  this 
to  be  encompassed?  It  had  no  means  except 
a  small  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock  at 
$10  a  share. 

The  women  devised  the  scheme  of  a  large 
auxiliary  membership  to  the  Board.  The  State 
was  then  organized  by  counties,  and  an  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Board  formed  in  each  of  the  fifty- 
eight  counties  of  the  State.  Each  Auxiliary 
has  a  county  chairman,  sub-chairman  and  other 
officers.  Membership  in  the  Auxiliaries  sold  at 
$2  with  an  additional  charge  of  $1  for  the  pin 
which  is  the  official  badge  of  membership,  the 
purchase  of  which  was  optional.  The  result  of 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  was  an  en- 
thusiastic response  from  the  women.  Also  the 
Board  went  on  record  of  establishing  a  prece- 
dent in  like  organizations  by  being  democratic 
and  inclusive.  The  psychological  result  was  to 
make  each  woman  wearing  a  pin  or  holding  a 
membership  card  in  the  county  auxiliary,  feel 
that  she  was  an  integral  part  of  a  visible,  work- 
ing machine  which  was  doing  something  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  her  State.  And  the  coffers 
of  the  Woman's  Board,  if  not  plethorically 
filled,  were  made  to  contain  at  least  a  working 
fund,  a  revolving  fund,  as  it  were.  In  return 
for  the  two  dollars  which  each  paid  for  her 
membership  in  the  County  Auxiliary,  she  was 
given  a  card  which  will  give  her  club  privi- 


leges in  the  handsomest  rest  and  tea  rooms  of 
the  California  Host  Building  throughout  the 
Exposition  period.  Of  course  there  will  be 
many  such  rest  and  tea  rooms,  but  the  portion 
of  the  California  Building  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  exclusive  to  Auxiliary  members  and 
their  guests.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
member  will  want  to  bring  a  California  woman 
as  a  guest,  since  it  is  presumed  that  every  Cali- 
fornia woman  has  been  importuned  to  join  the 
Auxiliary.  Her  guests,  then,  will  be  confined 
to  Eastern  and  foreign  women.  The  rest  and 
tea  rooms  are  handsomely  decorated  and  afford 
a  quiet  spot  removed  from  the  maddening 
crowd  where  one  may  take  a  few  minutes  for 
refreshment  and  relaxation,  write  letters,  or  visit 
with  friends.  The  California  Building  is  ideally 
located  and  affords  a  view  of  the  bay  or  the 
main  avenues  of  the  grounds. 

One  may  not  pass  from  the  tea  rooms  with- 
out a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Florence  Lundborg,  the  artist  who  had  charge 
of  the  decorations  and  who,  herself,  painted  the 
murals.  Miss  Lundborg  is  a  Californian,  with 
a  European  reputation  as  well.  Her  charge  for 
this  work,  even  after  she  made  a  reduction  be- 
cause it  was  for  the  California  Building,  would 
have  been  prohibitive  but  for  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A. 
Hearst,  the  honorary  president  of  the  Woman's 
Board.  They  were  particularly  desirous  that 
a  California  woman  artist  be  represented  in  this 
way  at  the  Exposition,  and  for  the  purpose  aug- 
mented donations  previously  made  by  them- 
selves to  cover  other  contemplated  expenditures. 
The  foundation  furniture  of  the  rest  rooms  was 
made  by  the  State  Technical  School  at  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

For  the  main  reception  room,  which  is  as 
large  as  the  Palm  Garden  of  the  Palace  Hotel, 
Mrs.  Hearst  has  lent  five  of  her  famous  collec- 
tion of  tapestries.  In  addition  she  purchased 
the  rugs  for  the  room,  this  alone  involving  an 
outlay  of  $2000.  The  Outdoor  Art  League 
of  San  Francisco  and  thereabout,  an  organiza- 
tion of  women,  has  loaned  seats  of  Travertine 
marble  for  the  foyer  of  the  building.  The  seats 
will  be  given  to  the  California  Club  after  the 
Exposition. 

THE  travelers'  AID. 

The  organization  of  a  permanent,  non-sec- 
tarian, non-partisan  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
patterned  after,  and  co-operating  with  the  New 
York  Travelers'  Aid,  was  effected  a  year  ago, 
with  the  Woman's  Board  as  the  prime  mover 
and  the  guiding  spirit.  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  San- 
born, president  of  the  Board,  gave  this  work 
her  undivided  interest  for  many  weeks  until  the 
new  society  became  a  living  entity,  a  part  of 
the  community  and  medium  for  the  encompass- 
ing of  a  welfare  work,  which,  in  the  complexity 
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of  modern  civilization  and  modern  travel,  has 
become  a  crying  need  in  every  large  city.  On 
the  directorate  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  of  San 
Francisco  are  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and 
Gentile  clergymen,  business  and  professional 
men  and  women  and  representatives  of  the  State 
and  municipality.  The  Woman's  Board  con- 
tributes a  percentage  of  its  income  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  Travelers'  Aid,  paying  the  salaries 
of  trained  agents  who  meet  every  incoming 
train  and  steamer.  The  perplexed,  the  lost, 
the  confused,  the  distressed, — all  are  given  the 
kindliest  of  care  and  guidance,  without  fee  and 
without  gratuity. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  Exposition 
period  the  main  office  of  the  Travelers'  Aid,  at 
909  Hearst  Building,  will  be  under  the  per- 
sonal management  of  Orrin  C.  Baker,  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  who  has 
been  temporarily  released  from  his  duties  in  the 
New  York  offices. 

THE  world's  most  DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN. 

To  demonstrate  the  development  of  women 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  give  the  women 
who  should  attend  the  Exposition  the  privilege 
of  benefiting  by  such  demonstration,  the 
Woman's  Board  has  invited  six  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  women  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Board  at  different  times  this  year.  Mrs. 
Max  C.  Sloss  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  selected  these  six  women,  each  of  whom 
occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  economic, 
industrial  or  intellectual  development  of  the 
world.  Each  will  speak  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

WOMEN  SCULPTORS. 

As  one  enters  the  Exposition  grounds  through 
the  South  Gardens,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  set  on  classic  pedestals,  surmount  tall 
columns  or  top  the  arcades  of  court  and  palace. 
In  fact,  the  architectural  sculpture  and  the  luxur- 
iant wealth  of  verdure  are  the  two  features 
which  most  delight  the  aesthetic.  No  mean 
part  of  the  former  has  been  contributed  by 
women,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  is  the  gift  of 
the  Creator  to  California. 

The  plan  of  the  sculpture  for  the  Exposition 
is  designed  to  form  a  sequence  from  ^he  first 
piece  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  upon  his 
entrance  from  the  city,  throughout  the  circuit 
of  the  courts  and  gardens  until  his  exit.  The 
themes  are  symbolical  of  what  the  Exposition 
\  means  to  progress  and  civilization,  and  in  the 
1  expression  of  the  allegories,  many  pieces  of  ex- 
'  quisite  and  fanciful  design  are  employed.  These 
provide  a  field  in  which  women  have  been  most 
I  happy.    The  most  notable  examples  are  two 
.mural  fountains  which  terminate  the  colonnades 
on  either  side  of  the  Tower  of  Jewels  Arcade, 
and  which  are  the  works  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  sculptors  of  America.  One 
is  "El  Dorado,"  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney, who  was  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  and  the 
other,  the  "Fountain   of   Youth,"   by  Mrs. 
Edith  Woodman  Burroughs.   The  latter  is  con- 


sidered one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions 
to  the  art  of  the  Exposition,  and  is  intensely 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Burroughs'  work.  The 
central  figure  is  of  a  young  girl-child,  standing 
upon  a  pedestal  amid  growing  primroses,  the 
latter  the  emblem  of  spring  and  pristine  fresh- 
ness. Dimly  traced  upon  the  face  of  the  pedes- 
tal are  the  features  of  the  parents.  Since  it  is 
placed  against  the  wall  in  a  niche  arrangement, 
the  bas-relief  which  ordinarily  encircled  the 
pedestal  of  a  monument  or  is  given  expression 
on  plinths,  is  placed  upon  the  walls  at  each  side 
of  the  main  figure.  These  decorations  or  mural 
surfaces  further  carry  out  the  intimation  of 
Youth.  Figures  of  aged  people,  executed  in 
low  relief,  look   wistfully    at   their  departed 


youth.  They  sit  in  boats,  straining  eyes  and 
ears  towards  the  beauty  and  laughter  of  their 
lost  years,  and  seems  to  try  to  prevent  the  Ar- 
gosies from  drifting  further  away  from  that 
halcyon  time.  Chubby  children  manipulate  the 
sails  of  the  boats.  The  ensemble  makes  for  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  imagery  ever  ex- 
pressed in  stone.  The  "El  Dorado"  of  Mrs. 
Whitney  is  a  companion  piece,  set  in  the  niche 
which  is  the  complement  of  the  repository  of  the 
Burroughs  fountain. 

Mrs.  Burroughs  is  best  known  in  the  art 
world  for  her  studies  of  children,  although  she 


has  done  a  deal  of  portraiture  in  low  relief,  and 

much  decorative  sculpture  of  a  fantastic,  whim- 
sical style  all  her  own.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  afterwards  studying  in 
Paris  for  a  number  of  years.  She  is  a  New 
York  woman  by  birth,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  Among  other 
honors  which  she  has  won  is  the  Shaw  Mem- 
orial Prize.  What  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  the  "Fountain  of  Youth"  after  the  Exposi- 
tion is  still  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  will  be  purchased  by  one  of  California's 
wealthy  patrons  of  art  for  the  decoration  of  a 
garden  of  a  country  house. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  with  its 
intimate  arrangement  of  decoration,  is  a  classic 


"Fountain  of  Ceres,"  by  Evelyn  Beatrice  Long- 
man, which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  court,  the 
pivot,  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  enclosure.  If  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  is  the  most  impressive 
from  the  standpoint  of  architectural  dignity  and 
dimensions,  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite,  and  the  Ceres  is 
considered  the  gem  of  all  its  embellishment. 

Ed.th  Woodman  Burroughs  also  v^all  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Court  of  Flowers,  which  is  to 
be  Eastern  in  influence,  and  which  has  a  certain 
indefinable  air  of  Oriental  opulence. 

Sustaining  this  Byzantine  atmosphere  will  be 
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a  fountain  of  Mrs.  Burroughs'  design,  illustrat- 
ing the  Arabian  Nights  tales.  With  the  wealth 
of  material  from  which  to  work,  the  sculptor 
has  evolved  a  series  of  figures  of  charm  and  sub- 
tlety. The  diablerie  of  Morgiana,  who  is 
shown  crouched  above  one  of  the  urns  in  which 
she  smothered  the  thieves  in  oil.  is  perfectly 
delineated.  To  achieve  this,  necessitated  a 
touch  as  sure  as  that  which  immortalized  the 
Mona  Lisa  smile  on  canvas. 

These  are  the  most  important  instances  of 
woman's  contributions  to  the  art  of  the  Ex- 
position. They  are  independent  of  the  exhibits 
to  be  shown  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
the  same  women  will  be  further  represented. 

Under  the  dome  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace  will  stand  the  heroic  "Monument 
to  Motherhood,  "  the  conception  of  a  woman, 
Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  True,  the  great 
shaft  was  actually  done  into  bronze  by  a  man. 
but  the  dream,  the  vision,  was  that  of  a  woman, 
the  daughter  of  pioneers.  The  fund  with  which 
this  monument  was  built  was  collected  by 
women  organized  into  the  "Pioneer  Mother 
Monument  Association."  This  imposing  pile 
consists  of  three  figures,  that  of  the  mother  and 
her  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  whole 
raised  upon  a  shaft  which  commands  the  entire 
palace.  The  figures  are  one  and  one-half  times 
life  size.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented  with 
plinths  which  show  typically  Western  pioneer 
scenes.  One  shows  the  prairie  schooner.  An- 
other, the  Golden  Gate. 

WOME.V  ASSISTANTS  TO  DEPARTMENT  CHIEFS. 

The  work  of  the  Exhibit  Division  of  the  Ex- 
position is  directed  by  thirteen  directors  of  de- 
partments. A  number  of  these  have  women 
assistants.  Mrs.  Frances  Carolan  is  assistant 
to  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts.  For  many  months  Mrs. 
Carolan  has  been  abroad,  and  before  the  Euro- 
pean war  began  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  Mr.  Trask  in  selecting  the  art  treasures  which 
now  hang  in  the  galleries  of  the  Exposition's 
fireproof  Art  Palace.  Her  familiarity  with  the 
famous  collections  of  the  Old  World  made  the 
work  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  task,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  assembling  of  a  repre- 
sentative and  adequate  display  from  Europe. 
Mrs.  Carolan  has  made  her  home  in  California 
for  a  number  of  years.  Before  her  marriage 
she  was  Miss  Harriet  Pullman  of  Chicago.  It 
is  safe  to  presume  that  she  is  as  well  known  in 
Paris,  London.  Berlin  and  Vienna  as  she  is  in 
Sarr  Francisco,  as  she  has  been  abroad  nearly 
every  year  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  William  Grant  of  Vacaville,  Califor- 
nia, is  assistant  to  the  Department  of  Live  Stock, 
of  which  Daniel  O.  Lively  is  the  director.  Mrs. 
Grant's  home  is  a  typical  California  rancho,  and 
her  knowledge  of  stock  and  breeding  comes 
from  actual  experience  upon  its  broad  acres. 

Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Simpson  is  assistant  to  Mr. 
George  Hough  Perry,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Exploitation.  It  is  axiomatic  that  "it  pays  to 
advertise,"  and  that  without  proper  exploita- 


tion, the  most  meritorious  institution  in  the  world 
would  have  dull  times.  Mrs.  Simpson's  quali- 
fications for  the  place  she  has  so  eminently 
filled  were  derived  from  a  long  experience  in 
newspaper  work. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Flournoy  has  served  ably  as 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Manufactures  and  Varied  Industries. 

YOUNG  women's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.. 

Directly  east  of  the  ornate  Horticultural 
Palace  on  the  Exposition  Grounds  stands  a  dig- 
nified building  which  is  the  "architectural  bal- 
ance" of  the  Press  Building.  It  is  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  headquarters, 
where  a  corps  of  trained  welfare  workers  wall 
look  after  the  comfort  and  moral  safety  of  all 
classes  of  women. 

The  welfare  work  which  \v\\\  be  prosecuted 
here  will  be  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
Travelers'  Aid  work,  and  the  two  will  co- 
operate. The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Exposition  Grounds  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Tiburthius  Brookman  of  New 
^  crk,  one  of  the  most  competent  social  service 
directors  in  the  United  States.  The  building  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  care  for  a  large  number 
of  girls  and  women. 

Women  are  naturally  interested  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Social  Economy, 
since  this  field  is  one  in  which  the  betterment  of 
general  conditions  for  the  race  is  given  the  most 
attention,  and  the  maternal  instinct  is  here  given 
a  freer  rein  than  in  any  other  spot.  Of  especial 
interest  to  mothers  and  children  is  the  fact  that 
Madame  Montessori  of  Rome,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  Montessori  system  or  method  of 
teaching,  will  be  at  the  Exposition  for  a  period 
of  four  months,  and  in  that  time  will  conduct 
model  schools  where  her  methods  will  be  demon- 
strated. She  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  her 
favorite  pupils. 

Operating  models  of  day  nurseries  and 
creches  will  give  opportunity  for  mothers  to 
leave  their  children  in  charge  of  responsible  per- 
sons while  they  visit  other  parts  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. While  this  work  is  necessarily  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  exhibitors  are  women, 
and  that  to  wcman  belongs  the  credit  for  initiat- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
work. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chi.^i  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  has  placed  Dr.  Anna  Strong 
in  charge  of  an  exhibit  or  series  of  exhibits  in 
Child  Welfare.  The  e.xhibits  include  a  free 
medical  clinic  for  children,  model  playgrounds, 
toy-making  by  children  and  other  work-ex- 
hibits. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Lastly,  there  is  hospitality  to  be  extended.  To 
dispense  hospitality  in  California  and  sustain 
the  traditions  for  which  California  is  world- 
known  were  no  trivial  task.  The  quality  of 
hospitality,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  may  not 
be  strained.    If  there  be  the  slightest  straining 


then  it  loses  its  finest  essence,  that  of  spontan- 
iety.  In  the  stately  California  Host  Building, 
the  women  of  the  State  will  stand  beside  the 
men  to  extend  the  hand  of  greeting  to  the  worlc 
and  his  wife.  At  ball,  reception,  dinner,  at  any 
social  affair,  formal  or  informal,  the  women  ol 
California  will  be  as  wholesomely  cordial  anc 
as  charming  at  their  play  as  at  their  work. 


The  Rosebud. 

By  Henry  Kosch  \anderbyll 

The  palhxvay  of  my  Destiny 
An  unpretentious  ilon^er  l^norvs 

Whose  folded  leaves  shall  one  day  be 
The  full-blown  marvels  cf  a  rose; 

Whose  baby  petals  now  conceal 
A  radiant  Soul  in  slumber  kept. 

To  ivhom  To-morrorv  shall  reveal 
The  universe  wherein  it  slept. 

Commanding  in  its  timid  beauty. 
It  rocl(s  upon  the  breeze  of  Life; 

To  BE  is  all  its  simple  duty. 
To  grow  in  splendor  is  its  strife. 

The  tears  that  sometimes  drop  from  Heaver 
And  shining  on  its  earth-bed  lay. 

Are  lil(e  so  many  jewels  given 
The  early  dawn  of  ripening  day. 

And  the  pale  moonbeams  lighting  up 
The  solitude  wherein  it  grows. 

Are  mysteries  poured  from  the  cup 

Whose  rim  and  bottom  no  one  l(nows. 

And  zephyrs  roaming  through  the  night. 

Lisping  the  strangest  lullabies. 
Would  bring  a  message  of  delight 

From  the  heart  of  eternal  s^ies. 

O!  sometimes  in  forgotten  hours. 

When  heart-dreams  are  my  very  own, 

I  wish  my  soul  could  l(iss  this  flower's. 
And  suddenly  make  it  full-grown! 


According  to  the  latest  figures,  over  550,00( 
club  women  will  visit  San  Francisco  this  year 


February  20.  This  date  will  live  long  it 
the  memory  of  the  world,  as  it  marks  the  open 
ing  of  the  greatest  Exposition  ever  held. 


The  Massachusetts  Pie  exhibit  is  not  takei 
from  the  letters  P.  P.  I.  E.  It  is  original  witl 
the  descendants  of  those  who  set  foot  on  Ply 
mouth  Rock. 


Do  not  forget  to  send  a  copy  of  "Every 
woman"  to  your  friends  in  the  East.  The; 
will  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  you  will  shov 
them  that  we  have  a  real  live  magazine  in  th 
West. 
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Operatic  and  Musical  Events 


And  the  ladies  of  the  New  Era  League  said: 
"There  shall  be  a  People's  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra," and  behold!  there  is  one  now  playing 
to  crowded  houses  at  every  concert  and  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  are  proud  of  having 
such  a  fine  orchestra,  and  now  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Harris  Lillian  Coffin  and  Miss  Minnie  Web- 
ster, who  helped  to  plan  that  undertaking  say: 
"There  shall  be  a  San  Francisco  Operatic  As- 
sociation," and  behold!  it  is  not  "the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,"  as  some  may  think,  but  it 
is  going  to  be  a  reality  and  their  thoughts — 
being  things — are  now  the  result  of  the  mate- 
rialization of  the  imaginings.  The  thought- 
thing  is  now  a  material-thing  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  permanent  Stock-Opera.  Mind  you, 
our  San  Francisco,  the  busmess  center  of  the 
West,  will  be  also  an  operatic  center,  to  where 
students  will  flock  from  all  over  the  country, 
where  future  "stars,"  that  will  make  a  "hit" 
in  the  world  (more  or  less),  will  get  the  first 
light  to  shine  with,  where  the  amusement-seek- 
ing public  will  gather  night  after  night  before 
a  grand  opera  house  and  behold  the  sign  so 
welcome  to  the  financial  backers:  "Sold  Out" 
and  where — but  I  think  I  am  already  ahead 
too  far. 

Referring  to  the  experiences  impressarios 
have  had  with  Opera  Companies  many  people 
believe  that  a  pecuniary  success  cannot  follow 
such  an  undertaking,  but  the  "cognoscenti  in 
musical  matters"  know  also  that  the  many  fail- 
ures of  impressarios  and  stranding  opera  com- 
panies are  largely  due  to  the  art-evil  of  the 
"Star-System,"  which  is  irresponsible  and  reck- 
less, through  which  enormous  salaries  are  being 
spent  on  one  or  two  renowned  singers,  "Stars," 
while  the  rest  of  the  cast  is  way  below  the 
average  of  "medium  talent." 

What  San  Francisco  needs  is  a  well-bal- 
anced stock  company.  It  has  two  Symphony 
Orchestras,  why  not  a  stock  opera  at  popular 
prices?  Imagine  the  benefit  the  people  will 
derive,  when  it  is  made  possible  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  to  study  opera  at  home  and  not  be 
compelled  to  go  abroad  among  strange  peoples; 
not  mentioning  the  expenses  and  the  disappoint- 
ments. The  newly  organized  association  will 
not  trust  to  good  luck  and  a  favorable  combin- 
ation of  events,  nor  regard  themselves  superior 
to  conditions  which  business  men  accept  as  nec- 
essities to  be  followed,  but  all  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  well-adjusted  scale  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  as  the  business  man  is  forced  to 
do  when  transacting  his  daily  affairs  and  not 
let  "High  Art  disdain  the  commonplace  tram- 
mels of  life."  The  public  taste  has  been  vitiated 
through  cheap  vaudeville  but  good  music 
should  become  a  necessity  in  the  home.  Let 
us  rally  to  the  support.  There  exists  excellent 
material  in  our  midst,  which  only  needs  to  be 
brought  forward. 


By  Joseph  George  Jacobson 

The  above  mentioned  association  and  the 
public  have  been  watching  with  keen  interest 
the  Bevani  Opera  Company,  which  has  been 
playmg  to  crowded  houses  for  the  last  four 
weeks  and  stirring  up  great  enthusiasm.  Here 
is  a  well-balanced  opera  company.  Taking 
their  performances  as  a  whole  they  are  good 
and  satisfying  and  prove  that  a  well-organized 
opera  company  will  meet  with  success.  Among 
the  singers  who  sang  the  leading  parts,  Miss 
Alice  Gentle's  marked  dramatic  talent  and 
a  voice,  alike  brilliant  in  quality  and  cultiva- 
tion, showed  that  she  was  the  charming  pos- 
sessor of  attributes  necessary  for  operatic  suc- 
cess, and  certainly  raade  a  "hit." 

The  auditors  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
challenge  to  their  admiration  when  hearing 
Johanna  Kristoffy,  Hazel  Sanborne  and  Sig- 
nora  Vergeri.     All  became  favorites  in  their 
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roles.  A  word  of  great  praise  is  due  Mr.  Cas- 
tellani  and  that  very  able  conductor  Josiah 
Zuro,  who  already  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was 
a  leader  and  chorusmaster,  when  he  had  charge 
of  200  voices.  For  three  consecutive  seasons 
he  conducted  opera  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  and  carried  off  many  engagements  with 
Hammerstein  with  honor.  Last,  but  not  least, 
thanks  must  be  given  Mr.  Bevani  for  gathering 
such  an  excellent  troupe. 

^  ^ 

JOHN  McCORMACK. 
There  are  among  our  male  singers  of  today 
but  few  who  occupy  a  more  enviable  position 
in  the  rank  of  fame  than  the  artist  whose  name 
heads  this  article.  John  McCormack  ranks 
favorably  with  any  of  the  great  modern  singers. 
There  may  be  some  who  surpass  him  in  volume 
of  voice  and  dramatic  intensity  of  expres-sion, 
but  his  genuine  style,  his  perfect  phrasing,  more 
than  compensate  for  this.  Possessed  of  a  voice 
of  extreme  clearness  and  sweetness  and  an  en- 


viable finish  of  vocalization  and  musical  elocu- 
tion, which  is  so  rarely  met  with  and  still  is  of 
such  great  importance,  McCormack  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  audience  all  the  time  and  the 
continual  applause  and  demand  for  encores  at 
the  three  concerts  show  that  we  San  Francis- 
cans acknowledge  the  God-given  gift  of  this 
great  singer  of  the  people  and  appreciate  real 
art  when  brought  to  us. 

When  was  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria"  and 
"Che  gelida  Mannia"  from  "La  Boheme" 
more  beautifully  expressed.  Who  can  thrill  an 
audience  more  by  the  rendition  of  the  beauti- 
ful Irish  songs  full  of  deep  pathos  and  feeling? 
They  are  a  translation  of  tenderness,  simplic- 
ity, smouldering  passion,  strength  and  suffering 
into  a  musical  delivery  of  words.  "Mother 
Machree,"  "The  Minstrel  Boy,"  "Trotting  to 
the  Fair,"  "Skibbereen,"  etc.  What  perfect 
musical  gems  are  they;  like  works  of  art  of 
dainty  Meissner  porcelain,  but  endowed  with 
a  soul  of  such  deep  feeling,  to  be  handled  care- 
fully and  with  tender  simplicity.  The  singing 
of  these  Irish  songs  by  John  McCormack  is  a 
crowning  achievement. 

Several  of  the  songs  have  been  arranged  by 
Herbert  Hughes,  a  young  Irishman;  they  show 
a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  harmony  and 
grasping  of  the  true  Celtic  nature. 

Mr.  McBeath  had  a  hard  task  in  winning 
the  appreciation  he  did,  for  his  fine  violin- 
playing  at  the  side  of  his  illustrious  co-artist, 
and  a  word  of  praise  must  be  extended  for  the 
excellent  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Edwin  Schnei- 
der, who  contributed  in  a  most  sympathetic 
manner  to  the  success  of  these  concerts.  Not 
only  as  an  accompanist  has  Mr.  Schneider  won 
fame,  but  as  a  composer  of  many  popular  songs 
sung  by  concert  artists. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. 

The  eighth  concert  on  January  the  fifth  was 
devoted  nearly  exclusively  to  Italian  music,  and 
like  all  these  popular  concerts  given  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Herman  Perlet  was 
a  great  success.  Two  of  the  operatic  stars,  who 
have  been  delighting  their  yudiences  at  the 
Alcazar  Theatre  during  the  month,  were  the 
soloists  of  the  evening.  1  he  Donizetti  aria, 
"O  mio  Fernando"  (La  Favorita),  won  for 
Miss  Alice  Gentle  a  storm  of  applause.  1  he 
singer  and  Mr.  Paolo  Galazzi  sang  the  famous 
duet  from  Don  Giovanni,  "La  ci  darene  la 
mano."  In  response  to  the  a[)plause  of  the 
audience  Mr.  Galazzi  gave  some  encores  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  piano. 

The  orchestra  did  admirably  in  the  "Sicilian 
Vespers"  by  Verdi  and  the  "Egyptian  Suite"  by 
Luigini.  The  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  from  "Iris" 
is  one  of  the  more  inspired  works  of  Mascagni. 
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The  brass  instruments  seemed  to  have  much 
trouble  with  their  parts  towards  the  end,  other- 
wise the  composition  was  well  rendered. 

These  concerts  are  doing  much  for  the  musi- 
cal education  of  the  public  and  their  success 
will  only  be  of  benefit  to  the  Symphony  concerts 
given  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  and  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  classical  works  of  the  great 
masters. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  on  February 
the  fourth,  when  Mr.  E.  E.  Huske  (French 
horn)  will  be  the  soloist.  Among  other  inter- 
esting selections,  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony No.  4  and  the  Ballet  Music  and  Wed- 
ding March  from  "Feramoi"  by  Rubenstein 
will  be  played.  The  dainty  "Pizzicato"  and  the 
Valse  Lente  from  "Sylvia"  will  enchant  the  au- 
dience. The  concert  will  take  place  in  the  Audi- 
torium and  not  in  the  Pavilion  Rink  as  hereto- 
fore. It  will  be  the  first  concert  given  in  the 
new  hall.  The  rent  is  $500  instead  of  $150 
for  the  old  hall. 

RALPH  ERROLLE,  LYRIC  TENOR. 

This  young  singer,  who  has  become  such  a 
favorite  so  quickly  in  musical  circles,  is  prob- 
ably the  youngest  American  artist  of  promi- 
nence today,  a  position  he  gained  for  himself 
through  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  his 
studies.  In  six  years  Mr.  Errolle  mastered  four- 
teen Grand  Opera  roles  and  two  languages, 
French  and  Italian,  both  of  which  he  speaks 
fluently.  His  debut  in  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  last  year  was  a  most  successful  per- 
formance given  by  an  American  artist  and  in 
his  recent  concert-tour  of  Australia  he  sang 
for  four  months  constantly. 

Mr.  Errolle  appeared  here  recently  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  as  a  guest  of  the 
Bevani  Opera  Company  at  the  Alcazar.  Those 
who  heard  him  speak  highly  of  his  talent.  He 
is  a  pupil  of  Hermer  Devries  of  Paris  Grand 
Opera.   The  latter,  being  a  pupil  of  Bizet,  gave 
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him  the  interpretation  of  "Carmen"  as  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  composer.  Mr.  Devries  is  also 
the  proud  possessor  of  the  penned  copy  of 
"Faust"  which  was  given  him  by  the  composer. 
Mr.  Errolle  was  to  follow  a  military  career,  but 
his  love  for  music  drove  him  into  opera.  He  re- 
ceived all  his  training  in  America,  which  is  an- 
other proof  that  a  European  education  is  un- 
necessary. 

OLGA  STEEB-KEEFER. 

"A  newly  rising  star  in  the  richly  populated 
pianistic  firmament"  is  in  our  midst.  This  re- 
markably gifted  pianist,  although  still  young  in 
years,  has  already  achieved  fame  in  Europe, 
where  her  talent  has  been  recognized  by  many 
of  the  greatest  artists  and  critics.  Her  phe- 
nomenal memory,  which  manifested  itself  at  an 
early  age,  has  created  quite  a  sensation  among 
musicians.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Miss  Steeb 
is  said  to  have  committed  to  memory  not  less 
than  1  1 00  compositions,  the  complete  piano 
works  of  Bach,  359  numbers,  and  many  tran- 
scriptions of  his  works.  Although  but  three 
years  before  the  public,  she  has  already  given 
performances  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
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four  compositions.  In  less  than  two  weeks  she 
played  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
the  following  concertos:  Schumann  A  minor; 
Chopin  F  minor;  Liszt  E  flat;  Grieg  A  minor; 
Beethoven  G  major;  Scharwenka  F  minor; 
Brahms  D  minor;  Mozart  D  major,  and  the 
Tschaikowsky  B  flat  minor —  a  stupendous 
task.  Yesterday  Miss  Steeb  played  for  me  parts 
of  the  C  sharp  minor  concerto  of  Scharwenka. 
After  playing  a  while,  I  remarked  that  she  was 
net  playing  in  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor.  "Oh, 
is  that  so?"  innocently  remarked  the  talented 
lady;  "I  was  not  thinking,"  and  she  played  the 
movement  over  again  in  the  key  designated  by 
the  composer.  The  "Divine  Spark"  of  Deity 
lies  embedded  in  this  young  artist. 


THE  MANSFELDT  RECITALS. 

The  request-recital  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mansfeldt  at  the  Sequoia  Hall  on  January  22 
was  such  a  success  that  another  one  will  follow 
February  19  with  an  extremely  fine  program. 
The  programs  have  been  chosen  from  out  the 
numbers  of  requests  that  have  been  sent  in  of 
pieces  played  in  previous  concerts  by  this  tal- 
ented couple.  Too  bad  not  more  of  Chopin, 
Schumann  and  Liszt  was  called  for.  Mr. 
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Mansfeldt  plays  Chopin  well  and  adores  him, 
probably  because  on  one  side  of  his  family  he 
is  of  Polish  extraction,  but  I  understand  that 
later  on  in  the  season  the  couple  will  arrange 
another  concert  giving  these  composers  the  privi- 
lege. These  recitals  are  instructive  and  enjoy- 
able. 

Arthur  Conradi,  who  has  appeared  many 
times  before  the  San  Francisco  public  with 
great  success,  will  give  two  more  Sonata 
recitals  with  Mr.  Hermann  Genss  at  the  Sorosis 
Club  Hall  on  February  10  and  February  23. 
The  programs  are  very  attractive  and  stu- 
dents and  music  lovers  should  flock  to  these  re- 
citals. 

On  January  31,  at  Trinity  Church,  the  Can- 
tata, "The  Holy  City,"  by  A.  R.  Gaul,  was 
given.  It  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  this 
work  has  been  performed  here.  The  quartette 
consisted  of  Miss  Virginia  Fisher,  soprano; 
Miss  Eva  Greuninger,  contralto;  Mr.  Laurence 
Straus,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Harald  Pracht,  bari- 
tone. 

The  Hughes- Wismer-Riley  trio  has  been 
postponed  from  February  to  March,  owing  to 
the  very  pressing  concert  engagements  of  Mr. 
Riley. 

On  February  2,  Redfern  Mason,  well  known 
critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  held  an- 
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other  of  his  interesting  lectures,  the  subject  being 
Liszt's  Preludes  and  Straus's  "Don  Juan." 
These  lectures  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  people  should  attend  them,  for 
all  lovers  of  music  will  find  them  of  great  in- 
terest. Miss  Pasmore  and  Mr.  McManus  will 
illustrate  these  lectures  at  the  piano. 


MUSICAL  NOTES  AND  COMING 
EVENTS. 

Jack  E.  Hillman,  well-known  local  baritone, 
will  give  a  concert  February  3  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Hotel.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hazel 
G.  Mackay,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Ormay  will  be 
at  the  piano. 

The  third  of  the  world  famous  pianists  to 
visit  us  will  be  Joseph  Lhevinne,  who  played 
for  us  already  on  two  previous  occasions.  He 
will  be  the  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  besides  giving  several  recitals. 

Alma  Gluck  studied  last  with  Madame  Sem- 
brich  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  famous 
artist.  After  devoting  the  last  three  years 
mainly  to  recital  work.  Alma  Gluck  appeared 
as  "Gilda"  in  Rigoletto,  in  Philadelphia,  when 
Titta  Ruffo  made  his  American  debut. 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  who  concertised  here  four 
years  ago  with  such  great  success,  will  appear 
before  us  m  the  near  future. 

The  Barrerre  Ensemble,  composed  of  nine 
famous  artists,  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
musical  season.  They  are  an  organization  of 
wind-instrument  players. 

V  ^ 

Maggie  Teyte  is  another  of  the  operatic  stars 
who,  on  account  of  the   war   conditions  in 
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Europe,  has  been  delighting  her  audiences  .vith 
concert  work.  She  achieved  great  fame  in 
London,  Paris  and  in  this  country  with  her 
singing  of  French  songs. 


"BRINGING  UP  FATHER." 

George  McManus  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
now  famous  cartoon  series,  "Bringing  Up 
Father,"  from  a  newspaper  man's  standpoint; 
he  hit  it  right.  To  put  the  same  characters  on 
the  stage  is  another  matter  and  a  very  diffi- 
cult one.  Mr.  Hill's  newest  production,  "Bring- 
ing Up  Father,"  after  half  a  year  of  prepara- 
tion, is  now  ready.  That  there's  a  scarcity  of 
good  comedy  before  the  people  is  no  secret. 
"Bringing  Up  Father"  is  going  to  give  you 
something  to  laugh  about.  It's  a  big  produc- 
tion, built  on  vaudeville  lines  and  contains  the 
best  elements  of  clean  and  wholesome  comedy, 
with  any  amount  of  whistleable  music.  There 
are  funny  comedians  and  pleasing  dancers,  with 
gorgeous  scenery  and  magnificent  costumes. 
The  mere  title  of  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  and 
what  you  know  of  it  through  the  columns  of 
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the  daily  newspapers,  is  in  itself  enough  to  sug- 
gest hilarious  comedy  situations. 

It  will  be  at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  for  two 
weeks,  beginning  at  the  Sunday  matinee  Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

On  February  9th,  at  the  Sorosis  Hall,  will 
be  given  a  concert  by  Miss  Alice  Davis,  Miss 
Constance  Estcourt  and  Mr.  Herbert  Riley. 
Miss  Mildred  Turner  and  Mr.  Harald  Pracht 
will  assist.  Judging  from  the  program,  the 
evening  promises  to  be  one  of  interest. 


We  understand  there  is  an  ordinance  which 
forbids  speeding.  Is  this  so.  Chief  White,  or 
have  we  been  misinformed? 


If  you  are  grouchy,  visit  the  '49  Camp — 
Sam  Davis,  the  Sagebrush  Poet,  is  a  sure  cure 
for  the  blues. 


Andrew  Carnegie  on  the  witness  stand  tell- 
ing of  his  love  for  his  fellow  man  is  a  different 
character  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Boss  of 
Homestead.    When  the  Devil  was  sick,  etc. 
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PUBLICITY  THAT  COUNTS. 

It  is  an  indisputable  truth  that  advertising 
pays,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  results  secured 
by  the  masterful  work  of  George  Hough  Perry 
and  his  corps  of  assistants  in  the  Exploitation 
Division.  Mr.  Perry  has  secured  millions  of 
inches  of  space  in  the  papers  throughout  this 
country  and  aboard.  The  value  of  this  pub- 
licity cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  fact  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  se- 
cure more  space  in  the  paper.i,  had  the  Exposi- 
tion management  placed  millions  of  dollars  at 
his  disposal. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  campaign 
that  has  been  directed  by  the  Exploitation 
Division  is,  in  the  beginning.  Perry  started  out 
to  be  fair  with  the  papers  and  extended  to  them 
every  courtesy.  This  was  appreciated,  and — ■ 
as  editors  as  a  rule  do — they  caught  the  spirit 
and  commenced  to  boost  with  the  result  that 
hardly  a  person  in  the  civilized  world  does  not 
know  about  the  wonders  of  the  Exposition, 
which  celebrates  man's  greatest  achievement. 


When  you  have  read  your  copy  of  "Every- 
woman,"  pass  it  on — let  your  neighbor  read  it. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  jitney  bus  idea 
certainly  started  something. 

Friend  Visitor,  after  you  have  finished  visit- 
ing the  Expositon,  see  California. 


EVER  Y  ir  O  M  A  X 
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Proxy  Possibilities 


The  criticisms  and  humorous  editorials  re- 
garding the  ideas  advanced  in  the  little  story, 
"Christmas  by  Proxy,"  prompts  the  author  to 
write  an  explanatory  sequel. 

When  we  began  proxy  practice  we  tried  to 
apply  it  to  every  day  use.  We  just  made  up 
our  minds  to  make  every  day  a  "Christmas  by 
Proxy"  event.  Our  text  book  is  wise  old  Na- 
ture, the  very  best  manager  in  the  world,  who 
absolutely  wastes  nothing.  So  we  are  trying 
to  waste  neither  time,  consideration  or  gener- 
osity. 

Our  symbol  is  Justice,  balancing  proxy  with 
self.  Our  password  is  "Need."  No  law  but 
need  rules  our  efforts.  Gradually  we  ex- 
changed every  wasted  minute  for  a  useful  sixty 
seconds.  When  we  found  ourselves  drum 
major  of  a  gloom  parade,  we  just  proxied  a 
lot  of  joys  for  the  whole  procession. 

We  found  a  proxy  to  wear  every  garment 
we  could  possibly  do  without,  and  really  after- 
ward felt  truly  grateful  that  order  and  space 
abounded  in  closets  and  dressers.  We  remem- 
bered the  Bible  story  of  how  the  builders 
proxied  for  a  corner  stone,  the  stone  that  had 
been  rejected.  Today  the  unsightly  waste  of 
land  and  marsh  at  North  Beach,  stands  proxied 
into  an  Aladdin's  dream;  and  now  becomes 
the  Mecca  for  the  whole  world  to  enjoy.  The 
Exposition,  the  "Jewel  City,"  is  just  proxy 
work. 

We  have  become  proxy  faddists,  talking  and 
practicing  proxy  panaceas  for  every  inhar- 
mony.  Understudies  are  most  important  and 
are  good  substitutes  for  failing,  or  undesirable 
originals.  The  kindly  second  thought  proxies 
the  impatient  first  impulse.  The  cool  judgment 
for  the  crude  amateur  blunders. 

Habits  sit  heavily  upon  us  when  once  formed, 
making  the  old  way  seem  more  natural.  We 
found  it  hard  to  get  away,  hard  to  remember 
a  new  way  when  we  had  so  long  followed  the 
custom  of  doing  for,  and  giving  to  those  not  in 
need,  just  because  people  had  been  doing  that 
way  for  ages.  Nevertheless,  we  have  become 
hair-splitters  for  justice,  Shylocks  for  not  giving, 
or  taking  one  jot  too  little,  or  too  much.  The 
smallest  injustice  we  note  for  the  one  purpose, 
of  finding  the  balancing  factor.  Every  wrong 
or  unwise  act  we  do,  or  suffer  done,  we  wait 
our  opportunity  to  even  up  by  some  shrewd 
proxy  possibility. 

Another  crusade  has  already  been  started 
against  foreign  proxies,  while  our  own  people 
are  in  distress.  Charity  belongs  at  home  as 
long  as  need  exists. 

We  are  an  impulsive,  careless,  bad  manag- 
ing race.  Our  impulses  are  not  the  fruit  of  wise 
consideration.    Our  intense  vanity  and  conceit 
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make  us  blind  to  the  fault  in  ourselves,  and  we 
just  blunder  along  with  no  thought  that  a  rem- 
edy is  always  at  hand.  After  we  have  become 
proxy  promoters,  while  yet  smarting  under  the 
effects  of  our  mistake,  we  quickly  call  proxies 
to  our  aid.  Proxy  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
hurry  along,  pick  up  our  wounded  efforts  and 
cure  them. 

Proxy  precepts  followed  thoughtfully  bring 
about  many  a  humorous  incident.  One  young 
man  declared  he  had  become  wondrous  wise 
from  proxy  practice. 

"I  tell  you  one  thing,  I  never  proxy  my  seat 
in  a  street  car  any  more,  when  I  am  tired,  just 
because  a  woman  is  pretty.  My  proxy  has  got 
to  look  like  she  needs  my  seat;  then  she  gets 
it." 

Proxy  has  often  crept  into  love  affairs,  and 
will  ever  retain  an  interesting  place  in  romance. 
Here  is  an  up-to-date  proxy  story.  A  young 
man  urged  his  sweetheart  to  hasten  their  wed- 
ding day. 

She  replied:  "When  you  really  need  me, 
you  will  proxy  all  your  poor  management  for 
thrift,  and  that  alone  will  speed  our  going  to 
the  'little  church  around  the  corner'!" 

Here  are  a  few  more  practical  illustrations. 
A  proxy  promoter  had  her  last  dime  stolen, 
just  before  rent  day,  not  long  ago.  After  the 
first  shock,  she  began  to  proxy  to  balance  the 
scales,  which  demand  no  deficit.  The  lost 
money  which  sent  myriads  of  Glooms  about  her 
suddenly  changed  into  Joys  that  taught  her  a 
world  of  economies  she  never  before  had 
dreamed;  besides  she  found  the  study  of  bal- 
ancing proxies  for  mistakes  as  interesting  as  a 
good  book,  and  in  the  end  she  will  come  out 
money  ahead.  She  further  declares  that  such 
satisfaction  is  obtained  by  proxy  work;  that 
formerly,  where  we  considered  mistakes  a  total 
loss  and  sat  down  and  mourned  over  them,  now 
proxy  stimulates  our  brain  to  such  good  man- 
agement we  will  fast  become  a  blunder-proof 
race. 

A  young  man  had  been  out  of  work  a  long 
time.  One  evening  he  rushed  home  to  his  kind- 
hearted  landlady,  much  excited  over  a  position 
he  could  get  in  the  oil-fields.  It  was  too  late 
to  buy  anything,  even  if  he  had  had  the  money. 
He  had  to  have  bedding.  The  woman  makes 
her  living  renting  rooms  and  the  cold  nights 
fully  taxed  her  covers.  She  is  a  proxy  pro- 
moter, and  -quickly  pulled  the  blankets  from 
her  own  bed.  She  proxied  some  white  lies  for 
the  truth,  said  she  had  extra  covers  in  a  closet. 
Later  she  proxied  bathrobes,  portieres  and  rugs 
for  her  bedding  until  she  could  buy  more.  Here 


is  a  letter  dated  one  month  after  the  young  man 
went  away: 

Coalinga,  December  20,  1914. 
My  Dear  Proxy  Pals: 

I  am  doing  fine.  Part  of  my  first  pay  went 
for  new  blankets,  for  I  knew  the  moment  I 
could  buy  they  no  longer  belonged  to  me.  I 
gave  them  to  another  fellow  who  had  no  money. 
I  also  enclose  money  to  replace  the  bedding 
given  me. 

We  carry  out  proxy  practice  in  every  little 
detail  here  in  camp.  It  is  a  great  promoter 
of  justice  and  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Cooper. 

Another  story  is  of  two  wealthy  women,  who 
call  regularly  for  the  children  of  some  poor 
women,  and  take  them  for  daily  outings,  that 
the  mothers  may  have  time  to  do  their  work 
while  the  little  ones  are  in  the  open  air. 

How  many  of  us  who  are  not  wealthy,  could 
do  this  kind  of  proxy  work  and  not  half  try. 

I  will  tell  you  what  proxy  did  for  me.  A  few 
years  ago  I  lost  my  big,  robust,  eldest  son,  very 
suddenly,  just  as  he  was  blossoming  into  man- 
hood. Stricken  with  the  deepest  remorse  over 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  been  alert  enough  to 
change  doctors  the  instant  I  realized  they  were 
careless,  I  was  almost  mad  with  grief  for  years. 
Try  as  I  would,  I  could  find  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  his  passing,  or  my  terrible  remorse. 

About  eight  months  ago  "Sweet  Sixteen" 
found  herself  with  not  a  soul  to  save  her  from 
becoming  one  of  the  missing  girls.  I  became 
frightened  at  the  hand  of  duty  pointing  directly 
at  me. 

Self  said:  "I  can't  take  her,  I  have  children 
of  my  own;  besides,  I  work  very  hard  for  a 
living." 

Proxy  said:  "Everyone  else  had  some  ex- 
cuse why  they  could  not  take  her,  so  she  must 
go  down  if  you  fail.  You  have  no  say  in  the 
matter.    Her  need  is  your  law." 

I  fought  it  out  with  self  and  proxy. 

Proxy  won. 

Relentlessly  I  whipped  myself  into  an  analy- 
tic thought,  to  help  the  girl  disinherit  her  own 
inheritance  of  stubborn  vanity  and  helplessness. 
I  tried  to  believe  that  her  rescue  meant,  in  no 
small  way,  the  reincarnation  of  my  lost  boy. 
Some  day  I  want  to  tell  the  whole  story  as  it 
really  is;  how  little  by  little  "Sweet  Sixteen" 
developed  through  my  earnest  efforts,  so  that 
my  son's  unnecessary  passing  would  not  all  be 
in  vain;  that  even  in  a  partial  way  he  could  live 
by  proxy.  Some  day  I  want  to  become  a  Black 
Sheep  Specialist,  and  Burbank  misunderstood 
boys  and  girls;  proxy  their  helpless  inexperi- 
ence for  the  most  practical  usefulness. 

.NOTE— -Christmas  by  Prox.v"  is  an  interest- 
ing, practical,  all  year  round  story.  Get  the 
December  number  of  '  Everywoman."  and  read 
it  in  connection  with   -Proxy  Possibilities." 
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World  Peace — The  Salvation  of  the  Race 


It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  woman 
more  adapted  to  the  work  of  organizing  an 
International  Conference  of  Women  Workers, 
for  the  promotion  of  World  Peace,  than  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall.  She  impresses  one  im- 
mediately with  the  charm  of  her  personality. 
She  is  a  woman  of  strong  determination  and 
has  shown  unusual  ability  in  her  systematic 
plans  for  organization;  she  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  work  all  the  force  of  her  convictions 
and  is  imbued  with  a  desire  to  make  the  Con- 
ference a  vital  factor  in  the  world's  history. 

Mrs.  Sewall  submitted  her  plans  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
April  7,  1914,  and  in  June  received  from  Presi- 
dent Moore  a  commission  to  organize  a  Con- 
ference of  International  Women  Workers  to 
promote  a  Co-operative  Internationalism.  Her 
work  for  the  Conference  was  interrupted  for 
four  months  by  the  war  and  was  only  initiated 
after  the  acceptance  of  a  modified  plan,  De- 
cember 22. 

At  first  there  will  be  only  three  divisions  of 
real  workers,  namely:  The  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  The  Foreign  and  Home  Advisory 
Boards.  The  Organizing  Committee  consists 
of  every  woman  in  the  United  States  who  is 
president  of  any  International  Organization  of 
Women,  the  central  bureau  of  which  is  located 
in  this  country,  and  also  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  and  journalists  whether 
connected  with  any  organization  or  not. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Foreign  and  Home,  and  the  Home 
Board  is  subdivided  into  the  Local  and  Re- 
mote. The  Local  includes  the  Pacific  Coast, 
from  the  northern  border  of  Alaska  to  the 
southern  border  of  California.  The  Local  is 
divided  again  into  two  sections,  the  Residential 
and  Non-Residential.  The  former  includes 
San  Francisco  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  all  of  these  places,  of  course,  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  women,  leaders  of 
organizations,  in  their  respective  countries,  and 
those  who  have  done  conspicuous  social  or  civic 
service,  are  invited  to  be  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  recent  initiation  of  the 
work  has  made  it  impossible  to  receive  replies 
from  foreign  countries  at  this  early  date.  The 
following  names  are  indicative  of  those  who 
will  support  it  abroad:  Mrs.  Pethwicke  Lau- 
rence and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  both  of  Lon- 
don; Miss  Rosika  Shrimmer  of  Hungary,  and 
Mrs.  van  Coenan  Torchiany  of  Holland. 
These  women  have  been  or  are,  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  United  States  recently  and  have 
given  their  unqualified  support  to  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  Organizing  Board  has  among  its  mem- 
bers the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
women  in  the  country.  The  following  names 
are  characteristic  of  the  entire  list:    Miss  Jane 


A  Sketch  of  the  Work  and  Views  of  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  Honorary  President 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 

Addams,  Chicago,  president  of  the  New  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Peace;  Mrs.  John  Jay 
White,  vice-president  of  the  same  organization; 
Mrs.  Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot,  also  of  Chi- 
cago, who  conducted  the  tour  of  Baroness  van 
Suttner  in  this  country,  and  who  is  president  of 
the  International  League  of  Amity;  Mrs.  Ida 
Houston  Harper,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs. 
Clara  Buick  Colby,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss 
Elberta  Kate  Shipley,  New  York  City,  lecturer 
on  Peace;  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Meade,  Boston, 
writer  and  speaker   on    Peace;  Mrs.  Grace 


Taken  in  Vienna,  June  2.5,  1913. 

Mrs.  May  Wriglit  Sewall,  holding  a  half-open,  trout- 
shaped  box  of  flowers  sent  by  an  officer  "t)f  the  Aus- 
trian Army,  with  a  letter  of  gratitude  for  an  addre.ss 
on  "Peace"  which  he  had  heard  (Jel'vered  at  the  Con- 
gress in  Vienna  in  June,  1913.  '  This  officer,  now 
leading  his  regiment  against  the  Russians,  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  Peace,  but  thought  that  women 
alone  could  establish  it. 

Julian  Clarke,  Indianapolis,  director  in  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  Miss 
Harriet  Noble,  Indianapolis,  lecturer.  These 
are  but  a  few  names  on  this  impressive  list. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  long 
list  of  members  of  the  Resident  Section  of  the 
Local  Division  of  the  Home  Advisory  Board: 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Mott,  Oakland;  Mrs.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
San  Francisco;  Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift,  Berkeley;  Mrs. 
James  W.  Orr,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  Pleasanton;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn, 
president  of  the  Women's  Exposition  Board; 
Miss  Harriet  Rice,  Miss  Anita  Whitney,  and 
Mrs.  Delitz,  also  of  San  Francisco. 

Scores  of  letters  have  been  received  from  as- 
sociates in  former  work  in  foreign  countries. 


asking  what  the  women  here  are  going  to  do. 
Of  course,  no  big  representation  of  foreign 
women  from  the  war  countries  can  be  expected, 
though  it  IS  thought  the  most  distinguished  pa- 
cificists in  these  countries  will  be  here.  They 
who  are  just  in  the  midst  of  the  great  suffering 
of  war,  are  eager  to  do  something  to  avert  an- 
other such  horrible  catastrophe.  The  women 
of  neutral  countries  are  greatly  stirred  by  the 
war  and  it  is  believed  on  good  grounds,  that  a 
big  delegation  from  these  countries  will  unite 
their  efforts  for  Peace  at  the  Conference.  This 
Conference  is  an  impulse  to  work;  all  the  women 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  must  join  Mrs.  Sewall 
in  the  effort  to  give  to  these  women  coming  from 
abroad  a  welcome  full  of  encouragement  for 
Universal  Peace. 

For  twenty-six  years,  Mrs.  Sewall  has  been 
interested  in  the  great  Peace  Movement  and 
spoke  first  abroad  at  the  World's  Congress 
of  Women  in  Paris  in  1889;  then  again  at  the 
"World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women" 
during  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  She 
says  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  uniting  the 
efforts  of  the  women  of  the  world  is  the  lack 
of  a  true  knowledge  of  one  another  and  of 
friendship  between  them  which  must  result  from 
mutual  understanding.  She  believes  that  the 
best  time  to  bring  them  together  is  at  an  Inter- 
national Exposition,  when  the  products  and  ex- 
hibits of  the  various  countries  are  being  shown 
and  when  the  atmosphere  of  cosmopolitan  in- 
terests is  felt. 

1  he  war  has  interfered  with  Mrs.  Sewall's 
plans  to  a  great  extent.  First,  it  changed  her 
intention  as  to  the  membership  of  the  Confer- 
ence. She  proposed  at  first  to  invite  the  presi- 
dents and  boards  of  all  existing  International 
Organizations  of  Women  to  meet  here,  to  dis- 
cuss how  International  Acquaintance  and 
Friendship  might  be  promoted.  Second,  the 
object  of  the  Conference  has  been  greatly 
changed  because  the  war  has  shown  how  imme- 
diate is  the  need,  and  how  specific  the  obliga- 
tion of  women. 

Mrs.  Sewall  believes  that  this  Conference  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  creation  of  a 
public  opinion  all  over  the  world,  which  will 
make  this  the  last  war.  She  does  not  believe 
that  it  can  stop  the  war  because  the  war  can  be 
stopped  only  by  those  who  precipitated  it,  and 
those  who  are  in  positions  of  legislative  and 
executive  authority. 

To  quote  Mrs.  Sewall's  ideas  of  how  another 
war  may  be  averted:  "The  first  munition  of 
warfare  is  the  child.  The  woman  is  at  least 
the  equal,  indeed,  the  chief  producer  of  the 
child  and  his  chief  educator.  If  the  women  of 
the  world  should  agree  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  live  for  their  countries  and  not  to  die  for 
them,  and  teach  them  that  their  countries  are 
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The  First  Congregati 


Rev.  Chas.  F.  Aked,  D.  D. 


February  the  twenty-eighth  will  mark  a  great 
event  in  religious  circles  in  San  Francisco.  This 
will  be  the  dedication  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Dr.  Aked  has  been  pastor  of 
the  church  for  the  last  four  years.  For  one 
year  of  that  time  he  has  held  services  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  while  the  new  church  was 
being  built  on  the  old  site,  at  the  corner  of  Post 
and  Mason  Streets. 

This  magnificent  edifice  is  the  child  of  Dr. 
Aked's  wonderfully  energetic  brains  and 
dreams.  For  Dr.  Aked  to  dream  is  to  create. 
The  dream  of  last  year  is  the  church  of  today. 
For  forty  or  more  years  the  First  Congregational 
Church  droned  along,  contentedly,  in  the  old 
brick  building,  with  a  choir  of  four  good  singers. 
Even  the  earthquake  and  fire  did  not  fully 
awaken  it.  It  simply  shook  its  shoulders  a  little, 
took  on  a  little  plaster  here  and  there,  and 
dreamed  on  again.  And  they  were  mostly 
dreams  of  the  past.  But  now  the  church  is  dif- 
ferent and  very  much  awake — wide  awake  in 
fact;  not  only  up  to  date,  but  away  ahead  of 
today  in  many  things.  Following  are  a  few 
of  the  features  that  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  welcome  of  Everyman 
and  Everywoman  who  craves  a  religious  envir- 
onment. 


On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  at  fif- 
teen minutes  to  eleven  o'clock.  Dr.  Aked  will 
welcome  his  congregation  and  all  visitors  with 
a  blessing  and  a  prayer.  The  magnificent  new 
organ  and  forty  trained  voices  will  herald  the 
great  event  and  bear  test'mony  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  genius  of  man.    The  choir  of  forty 


voices  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  trained  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Uda 
Waldrop,  the  new  organist,  who  has  studied 
for  many  years  abroad,  after  having  studied  in 
American  conservatories  all  through  boyhood. 
Miss  Fernanda  Pratt,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  basso,  both  of  whom  have  made  en- 
viable reputations  in  the  musical  world,  will 
lead  the  choir.  Everything  that  art  can  do  in 
the  musical  line  has  been  done  to  render  the 
harmony  of  this  splendid  undertaking  perfect. 

Many  surprises  await  the  congregation,  and 
many  more  the  visitors — Dr.  Aked  refuses  to 
call  anyone  who  attends  his  church  strangers. 
So  the  visitors  will  be  welcomed  and  made  at 
home  just  as  are  the  regular  members. 

The  music  at  the  morning  services  will  be 
unusually  inspiring  and  religious.  In  the  even- 
ings many  of  the  older  and  more  familiar  hymns 
will  greet  the  congregation.  The  evening  ser- 
vices will  begin  with  music  and  continue  from 


By  JEANN 

eight  to  eight-thirty,  when  Dr.  Aked  will  give 
a  short  sermon.  Tuesday  nights  the  services 
will  consist  of  lectures  on  Current  Events,  which 
will  be  followed  by  what  is  called  "Church  at 


Home"  from  nine-fifteen  to  ten  o'clock.  Once 
a  month  there  will  be  "Church  at  Home"  on 
Sunday  nights.  These  friendly  affairs  will  be 
conducted  in  the  manner  of  an  informal  recep- 
tion, where  everyone  will  be  made  to  feel  as 
much  at  home  as  he  is  capable  of  feeling. 
Light  refreshments  will  be  served,  and  Mrs. 
Aked  will  direct  many  of  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  church  in  the  kindly  art  of 
making  everyone  feel  that  neither  church  nor 
religion  need  be  considered  cold  or  strange. 

The  hope  and  belief  back  of  all  this  religion, 
art  and  hospitality  is  that  the  strangers  within 
our  gates  who  come  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  Exposition  and  our  beautiful 
city  will  not  feel  like  strangers  at  all;  but  will 
meet  in  friendly  fashion  the  men  and  women  of 
every  denomination  and  of  no  denomination,  on 
the  ground  of  visitors — not  strangers. 

And,  still  more.  Dr.  Aked  is  trying  to  visual- 
ize another  dream,  and  it  is  this :  he  has  the  hope 
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that,  as  his  church  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city — up  the  street  from  the  Plaza  Hotel 
and  Union  Square — many  of  the  young  people 
who  love  good  music — and  young  people  al- 
■ways  love  good  music  if  they  can  find  it — will 
be  drawn  there,  educated  in  the  best,  and  en- 
couraged to  ignore  the  cheap  and  taudry  snares 
that  are  being  constantly  set  for  youth  in  the 
down-town  districts. 

Another  innovation  which  will  appeal  to  men 
and  women  equally  is  a  sloping  floor.  For  this 
the  ladies  will  be  happy  because  they  will  not 
have  to  remove  their  hats.  The  men  will  be 
thankful  because  they  can  see  as  well  as  hear 
the  minister;  and  there  are  no  pillars  to  keep 
one  dodging  from  side  to  side  ana  missing  a 
word  just  at  the  right  time. 

There  is  also  another  feature  that  will  make 
Ever\)man's  Church — for  that  is  what  it  really 
is — very  popular,  and  it  is  this:  No  one  can 
tell  the  pew-holders  from  the  visitors.  From  the 
first  seat  to  the  last,  every  fourth  seat  is  reserved 
for  the  people  who  come  and  go. 

The  following  description  of  the  church  may 
give  those  who  will  be  unable  to  enter  on  the 
first  Sunday,  or  those  who  are  too  far  away, 
some  idea  of  what  this  fine  structure  looks  like: 

The  design  both  interior  and  exterior  is  typi- 
cal of  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  Renais- 
sance, or  revival  of  the  classic  order  first  find- 
ing expression  in  Italy  during  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

In  material,  the  soft  gray  tones  of  the  Caen 
stone  on  the  interior  is  used  to  harmonize  with 
the  light  sandstone  effect  of  the  exterior. 

Four  graceful  Corinthian  columns  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  corner  pavilions  are  an  im- 
portant features  of  each  of  the  two  street 
facades. 

The  entrance  from  Post  Street,  between 
these  columns,  as  also  one  in  either  of  the  corner 
pavilions,  open  to  the  main  vestibule  about 
20  feet,  in  depth  extending  across  the  full  width 
of  the  building.  At  either  end  of  the  vestibule 
are  placed  broad  stairways  leading  to  the  bal- 
cony above  and  to  the  basement,  as  also  lava- 
tories, dressing  rooms,  etc. 


Five  doorways  enter  from  this  vestibule  to  with  simiLr  stairways  to  the  rooms  below, 

corresponding  aisles  in  the  main  auditorium.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  various 

,.rU;^u       an  ^  ]  nn  (   ^               •  i          ^-  Sunday  School  requirements,  access  being  from 

which  IS  oU  X  lUU  reet;  these  aisles  continue  i->  o 

two  entrances  on  Post  Street,  one  on  Mason 

with  a  gradual  incline  to  the  chancel  directly  Street  and  one  on  the  eastern  side.    The  mam 

opposite,  the  pulpit  being  a  central  point  from  Sunday  School  room  is  60  x  100  feet  with  the 


Interior  View  of  Beautiful  Edifice 


which  all  seats  radiate,  giving  an  unobstructed 
view  of  speaker. 

This  chancel  occupied  by  the  pulpit  plat- 
form, choir  gallery  for  thirty  singers  and  the 
organ  loft  fills  the  central  position,  while  on  one 
side  opening  from  the  same  level,  is  placed  the 
minister's  study;  the  music  library,  choir  rooms, 
dressing  rooms,  being  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  organ  itself  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  with  the  key- 
board to  the  right,  bringing  the  organist  within 
view  of  the  choir  and  enabling  him  also  to  see 
the  congregation. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  main  auditorium 
is  1,100  with  a  balcony  extending  around  the 
three  sides,  seating  400  more,  making  1 ,500 
in  all. 

The  space  over  the  main  entrance  vestibule 
on  this  balcony  level  is  occupied  by  a  large  re- 
ception room  opening  directly  to  the  balcony 
as  also  to  the  broad  stairways  at  either  side. 
At  the  chancel  end  of  the  church  are  reception 
and  committee  rooms  opening  from  balcony 


various  class  rooms  and  kindergarten,  separated 
by  folding  partitions. 

In  connection  with  this  department  is  also 
the  ladies'  parlor  with  attendant  dressing  rooms, 
the  public  dressing  rooms  and  lavatories  for 
men  and  women  and  the  kitchen,  serving  room 
and  dining  rooms,  with  all  the  necessary  para- 
phernalia for  church  entertainments. 

The  sub-basement  is  occupied  by  heating  ap- 
paratus and  machinery  for  mechanical  venti- 
lation, etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  interior  is  in  keeping 
with  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  bays  being 
separated  on  all  four  sides  by  large  Corinthian 
pilasters  supporting  a  broad  classic  frieze  sur- 
mounted by  a  deeply  paneled  and  enriched 
ceiling;  a  large  portion  of  this  ceiling  is  filled 
with  stained  glass,  reflecting  the  light  by 
day  from  the  large  skylight  over  and  the  prin- 
ciple source  of  artificial  illumination  at  night, 
by  diffused  light  from  lamps  above. 

The  wall  panels  between  pilasters  are  filled 
with  circular  headed  windows  or  arches  with 
moulded  architraves  and  carved  spandrels. 
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The  Children's  Sweet  Pea  Contest 


President  Moore  said  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Exposition,  "Let  us  be  different."  His  ad- 
vice has  borne  abundant  fruit.  In  very  many 
ways,  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  un- 
like all  other  expositions.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  enumerate  and  describe  the 
totally  new  features  in  our  Exposition.  That 
would  take  much  time  and  study.  We  wiW, 
however,  take  up  one  entirely  new  exhibit  and 
that  is  the  Sweet  Pea  Contest  that  will  be  held 
in  the  Educational  Building  at  the  Exposition 
on  Saturday,  May  22. 

This  will  be  a  State  wide  contest,  an  exhibit 
of  sweet  peas  grown  at  their  own  homes  by 
the  school  children  of  California.  These  flow- 
ers will  be  judged  by  a  score  card  and  prizes 
awarded.  The  latest  data  on  the  subject  in- 
dicates that  there  will  be  several  thousand  en- 
tries. 

The  contest  idea  in  agricultural  clubs  has 
become  the  dominant  one.  1  he  products  are 
brought  together,  judged  by  a  score  card  and 
prizes  awarded.  The  corn  clubs  of  the  Middle 
West  have  become  of  national  importance. 
One  cannot  escape  knowing  about  them.  They 
have  done  more  to  disseminate  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  corn  raising  than  all  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  combined.  To  be  sure,  the 
agricultural  colleges  have  more  information, 
more  thorough  scientific  knowledge,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  the  corn  club  they  could  not  spread 
their  information  so  that  it  would  reach  the 
people.  The  corn  contest  educates  the  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  fitting  that  in  California,  the  con- 
test idea  should  express  itself  in  terms  of  flow- 
ers, and  it  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the 
sweet  pea  clubs  of  the  State  should  be  just  in 
readiness  to  give  a  gigantic  sweet  pea  contest 
at  the  Exposition.  The  American  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  on 
the  Exposition  grounds  in  June.  That  is  an- 
other new  feature.  It  will  be  immensely  inter- 
esting and  educational.  To  those  who  know 
and  love  the  sweet  pea  this  exhibit  will  be  a 
great  and  genuine  joy.  We  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  finest  sweet  peas  grown 
in  America. 

But  the  sweet  pea  exhibit  that  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  California  is  the  one  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  school  children  of  the  State. 
1  here  have  been  several  sweet  pea  contests 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  first 
one  was  held  on  the  University  grounds  in  June, 
1912.  Mr.  Stebbins  began  the  work.  Each 
year  since  then  there  has  been  a  sweet  pea  con- 
test at  the  Glen  Park  School  in  San  Francisco. 
Last  year  Sacramento  had  a  very  creditable 
exhibit,  the  largest  that  has  as  yet  been  held  in 
the  State.  Sacramento  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  year.  The  northern  part  of  the  State 
about  Chico  will  be  well  represented  and  Santa 
Clara  County  will  also  send  a  large  exhibit. 


By  Louise  McDermott 

If  the  powers  that  be  would  make  May  22, 
Children's  Day  at  the  Exposition,  and  give  free 
admission  to  all  school  children  they  would  in- 
crease the  educational  value  of  this  contest  a 
thousand  fold.  1  he  educational  features  of  the 
sweet  pea  contest  will  include  a  graphic  history 
of  the  Spencer  sweet  peas,  some  problems  in 
cross  pollination  worked  out  and  illustrated, 
and  various  other  phases  of  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  this  queen  of  annuals. 

California  supplies  the  world  with  sweet  pea 
seed.  She  has  the  largest  sweet  pea  fields  in 
the  world.  Her  sweet  pea  carpets  are  famous 
the  wide  world  over.  The  commercial  side  of 
the  industry  has  here  its  best  organization.  In 
the  production  of  beautiful  flowers  Great  Britain 
is  far  ahead  of  America  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  that.    There  are  in  Great  Britain  one  hun- 


Expositions  are  great  educators.  The 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  was  a  lesson  in  com- 
prehensive city  planning.  The  influence  of  the 
lessen  appeared  again  and  again  in  widely 
separated  places.  The  plan  for  the  University 
of  California  was  brought  about  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  World's  Fair.  Mrs.  Hearst  had 
decided  to  give  the  mining  building  as  a  mem- 
orial to  her  husband.  The  question  arose  about 
where  it  should  be  placed  and  the  result  was 
a  working  out  of  a  competition  which  gave  the 
University  of  California  a  plan  toward  which 
it  should  grow.  Later  on  Senator  Phelan 
brought  Daniel  G.  Burnham  to  San  Francisco 
to  draw  the  famous  Burnham  plans.  As  di- 
rector general  of  the  World's  Fair,  Burnham 
had  achieved  wonderful  results. 

The  Burnham  plans  failed  of  adoption.  One 
can  do  any  amount  of  theorizing,  and  perhaps 


Sweet  Pea  Exhibit,  Sacramento  City  Schools 


dred  and  eighty  sweet  pea  societies.  Flower 
shows  are  in  the  established  order  and  they  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good. 

In  July,  1912.  there  was  an  immense  exhibi- 
tion of  sweet  peas  at  Crystal  Palace,  London. 
This  great  exhibition  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
petition for  a  prize  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  London  Daily  Mail  offered  the  prize  for 
the  best  twelve  sprays  of  sweet  peas.  There 
were  thirty-eight  thousand  exhibits.  The  one 
thousand  dollar  bunch  of  sweet  peas  were 
grown  at  Manse  Spronston,  Kelso,  Roxburg- 
shire,  Scotland,  by  Mrs.  D.  D.  Fraser.  Her 
husband.  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  took  second  place. 

When  flower  shows  have  become  the  estab- 
lished custom  in  California  we  shall  begin  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  our  climate.  By  that 
time  we  shall  have  developed  a  sense  of  taste 
and  discrimination.  Mindless  planting,  and 
what  is  worse  the  striving  for  freak  effects  will 
be  relegated  to  the  past.  It  is  much  too  soon 
to  say  what  the  real  typical  California  garden 
shall  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  will  exert  a  profound  and 
far-reaching  influence. 


one  theory  is  no  worse  than  another.  I  believe 
the  utter  failure  of  the  Burnham  plans  was  due 
to  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  subject.  They  didn't  know 
anything  about  plans.  This  is  a  democracy 
and  things  can't  come  that  way.  A  city  repre- 
sents the  soul  of  its  people.  If  you  want  to 
change  the  appearance  of  a  city  you  must  go 
down  to  the  foundations  of  life  and  make  the 
change  there.  In  other  words,  the  people  must 
be  educated. 

The  lessons  in  horticulture  that  will  be  taught 
to  the  multitudes  who  visit  the  Exposition  will 
find  expression  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  State.  The  Flower  Competition  on  May 
22  will  teach  many  lessons  to  the  most  im- 
pressionable part  of  the  community  but  better 
still  it  will  put  your  exhibitors  in  the  attitude  of 
receiving  information  in  a  vital  way.  When 
a  child  has  brought  his  sweet  peas  through  all 
the  months  of  growth  he  will  be  keenly  alive 
to  any  other  achievement  along  those  lines.  He 
has  become  a  doer  as  well  as  a  seer.  He  knows 
what  these  things  mean  and  can  interpret  in 
terms  of  his  own  experience. 
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F  K  II  in-  A  R  Y    I  9  1.  ,7 


In  Memory  of  His  Qrace,  Archbishop  Patrick  WiUiam  Riordan 


Whereas,  In  the  death  of  His  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Riordan,  we,  the  members  of  the  CaH- 
fornia  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  reahze  that 
the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage  has  sustained  a 
great  loss; 

Whereas,  The  opinion  of  our  demand 
held  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Riordan,  has 
been  uniformly  one  of  approbation ; 

Whereas,  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
Macdonough  Theatre,  Oakland,  in  1896, 
Archbishop  Riordan  showed  his  attitude  in  the 
following  words,  which  we  quote  from  the  Daily 
Berkeley  Gazette:  "Archbishop  Riordan,  in 
his  eloquent  address  last  evening  at  the  Mac- 
donough Theatre  on  'Progress,'  referred  as  fol- 
lows to  Woman  Suffrage:  'There  are  two  ele- 
ments of  progress  in  this  century.  First,  the 
sense  of  personal  independence — man's  value  as 
a  man — not  as  a  member  of  society.  The  doc- 
trine of  all  men  being  equal  before  God  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  declaration  that  all  men 
have  political  rights — I  am  not  going  to  speak 
about  woman  suffrage — I  will  say  that  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  have  not  read  a 
single  argument  against  it  that  was  worth  con- 
sidering— about  the  strongest  argument  that  I 
have  heard  against  giving  woman  the  privilege 
of  voting  is  that  she  cannot  become  a  police- 
man, as  though  to  become  a  policeman  was  the 
highest  object  of  man's  ambition,  and  anybody 
who  could  not  be  a  policeman  should  not 
vote.'  " 


Whereas,  When  our  Campaign  for  Suff- 
rage in  191  I  became  most  active  and  our  ad- 
versaries within  and  without  the  Church  were 
attacking  us  with  bitter  words.  Archbishop 
Riordan,  in  his  great  wisdom,  stood  unmoved 
and  stemmed  what  might  have  been  a  tide  of 
pulpit  denunciation  by  an  edict  of  silence,  in 
which  he  enjoined  his  clergy  from  speaking  on 
the  Suffrage  question  in  their  clerical  capacity; 

Whereas,  Archbishop  Riordan  endorsed 
our  purpose  when  we  desired  to  address  the 
Newman  Club  of  Berkeley  on  the  History  of 
the  Activities  of  the  Catholic  Women  of  Past 
Generations  in  Civic  Life; 

Whereas,  Twice  since  we  have  obtained 
the  franchise.  Archbishop  Riordan  has,  in  cir- 
cular letters  read  from  the  pulpit  in  every  parish, 
exhorted  the  Catholic  women  of  his  diocese  to 
register  and  to  vote; 

Whereas,  At  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Societies  of  Catholic  Women,  called 
by  Archbishop  Riordan  at  his  residence,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  nineteen  fourteen,  to 
request  them  to  urge  their  members  to  register 
and  vote  against  the  removal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco cemeteries,  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Professional  Women's  Club  asked  him  to  sug- 
gest a  name  for  their  organization — Archbishop 
Riordan  replied,  "Call  it  St.  Catherine's  Club. 
If  Saint  Catherine  were  alive  today,  she  would 
be  a  modern  woman  and  vote"; 

Whereas,  All  these  incidents  show  Arch- 
bishop Riordan's  unwavering  recognition  of 
woman's  right  to  civic  independence; 


Whereas,  If  there  was  anything  in  our 
cause  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Archbishop  Riordan  would  have  so 
advised  the  women  of  his  diocese.  He  would 
never  have  helped  us  by  his  words,  and  in  the 
day  of  our  dire  necessity  have  protected  our 
interests  by  unswerving  adherence  to  the  decree 
of  absolute  clerical  neutrality.  This  gave  us 
the  advantage  of  a  tremendous  passive  resist- 
ance to  our  enemies :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
California  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  in  our 
own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all  woman  suffrage 
workers,  join  our  expression  of  special  sorrow 
to  that  of  public  grief,  realizing  as  we  do,  that 
when  the  Requiescat  in  pace  was  uttered  for 
his  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  William 
Riordan,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  we, 
too,  had  laid  to  rest  a  powerful  friend. 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gamage, 
Dr.  Margaret  Mahoney, 
Mrs.  Rhody  Ringrose, 

Committee. 
Mrs.  Mary  McHenry  Keith, 

President. 
Mrs.  Goodman  Lowenthal, 

Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  January  3,  1915. 
Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed  by  Mrs. 
Mary  McHenry  Keith,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Equal  Suffrage  Association.  A  copy  of 
such  resolutions  to  be  spread  on  the  minutes, 
to  be  sent  to  the  various  papers,  and  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  late  Archbishop. 


WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE 
FRANCHISE. 

By  Alice  F.  Painter. 

Many  women  of  America  possess  (and  the 
remainder  are  likely  soon  to  possess)  a  boon  in 
the  shape  of  a  guaranteed  right,  the  value  of 
which  ought  at  the  present  time  to  loom  large. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  ballot  according 
woman  a  voice  just  when  and  where  that  voice 
might  count  for  most,  providing  of  course  that 
intelligence  and  independence  are  hers  also. 
Were  she  in  the  position  of  womanhood  in  any 
of  the  nations  engaged  today  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean struggle,  and  the  ballot  hers,  together  with 
the  understanding  to  make  wise  use  of  it,  do 
you  not  suppose  the  temptation  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  chance  to  figure  in  affairs  would  be 
an  overwhelming  one?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
poor  peasant  woman  upon  whom  the  burden 
falls  with  especial  weight.  That  one  is  the  for- 
tunate exception  (where  exceptions  are  few  and 
will  be  fewer)  who  does  not  find  herself  com- 
pelled sooner  or  later  to  give  up — it  may  be  one 
by  one — her  stalwart  sons  and  husband,  even 


at  the  imperious  demand  of  a  government  in 
which  she  is  permitted  no  voice,  and  probably 
would  possess  small  knowledge  of  iiow  to  use 
it  if  she  had.  Therefore,  we  see  her  forced  to 
stand  dumbly  by  whilst  her  beloved — they  upon 
whom  her  old  age  should  rightfully  depend — 
are  driven  from  before  her  eyes  like  cattle  under 
a  whiphand  that  takes  little  note  of  her,  but 
gloats  rather  over  its  ability  to  augment  by  so 
much  those  assets  which  in  the  fortunes  of  war 
count  large.  What,  though  young  blood  is  hot, 
and  the  imagination  of  youth  prone  to  lay  the 
colors  on  bright,  she  at  least  is  not  misled,  seeing 
the  end  from  the  beginning  with  a  clairvoyance 
of  vision  not  uncommon  to  suffering  and  like- 
wise sacrificing  motherhood!  If  ever  comes 
the  day  wherein  the  franchise  is  accorded  the 
women  of  the  Old  World,  together  with  the  in- 
telligence to  realize  its  power,  they  will  wield  it 
in  defense  of  their  homes.  Then  let  the  War 
Lords  stand  aside!  for  in  that  devoutly-to-be- 
hoped-for  day  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth 
forever  that  relic  of  barbarism,  i.  e.,  the  belief  of 
the  many  in  the  divinely-appointed  prerogatives 
of  kings,  together  with  all  that  contributes  to  the 
age-old  theory  that  "might  makes  right"! 


WHEN  MAN  DEMANDS  THE  BEST. 

When  man  desires  the  best  that  women  is. 
Nor  is  content  with  mocl^ish  sentiment; 

Then  she,  emerging  from  her  chr\)salis. 

Will  soar  in  thought  be\)ond  the  firmament. 

Will  rise  to  heights  so  infinitely  pure 

That  in  her,  rising  man  Tvill  quicl(ened  be 

To  comprehend  Cod's  Ian?  divinely  sure; 
The  law  of  Christ,  in  our  humanity. 

Then  will  our  children  find  their  heritage — 

An  heritage  of  love  and  purity; 
And  then  and  not  till  then  the  "golden  age" 

Will  crown  our  world  with  truth  and  har- 
mony. 

When  man  demands  the  best  of  Woman  l(ind 
And  she  demands  the  best  that  love  can  give. 

Then  will  Life's  conscious,  pure,  omniscent  mind 
Unveil  Cod's  Kingdom  wherein  all  may  live. 

— Julia  P.  Churchill. 
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Dangers  to  a  San  Francisco  Girl 


Having  been  forced  to  live  through  the  tak- 
ing of  Brussels  by  the  Germans,  although  much 
has  been  written  about  the  different  occurrences 
we  thought  it  would  perha[)s  be  of  some  interest 
to  read  of  our  personal  experiences,  before  and 
during  that  occupation.  We  are  two  women 
who  have  lived  many  years  in  Brussels,  having 
a  Young  Ladies'  Boarding  School.  My  friend 
is  a  Belgian;  I  am  an  American.  The  Sum- 
mer School  term  had  just  closed,  and  the  girls 
had  all  gone  home.  We  were  preparing  to 
move  into  a  new  home  that  we  had  just  built, 
and  it  was  about  complete,  when  this  awful 
calamity  befell  us,  blighting  in  one  sweep  all 
our  hopes,  all  our  prospects,  leaving  a  great 
question  mark  before  us  as  to  what  our  future 
will  be.  However,  nothing  daunted  us,  and 
day  by  day  we  lived  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  receive  the  twenty-three  girls  who  were 
to  commence  a  new  term  on  the  first  of  October. 
Having  lived  so  long  in  Belgium  (14  years), 
my  feelings,  of  course,  are  much  with  all  that 
concern  that  good  and  remarkable  little  nation. 
As  Mr.  Whitlock,  our  minister,  said:  "They 
are  a  wonderful  people,  with  such  a  very  gen- 
uine nature.  They  are  so  naive,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  thoroughly  know  their  worth. 
Nothing  daunts  them." 

1  he  heavy  downpour  of  those  German 
armies  scarcely  seemed  to  phase  them,  so  cer- 
tain were  they  of  ultimate  success.  One  of  the 
refugees  from  Antwerp  said  to  me  when  I  sym- 
pathized with  him  for  his  losses,  "Why  should 
we  not  suffer?  Why  should  we,  in  Antwerp, 
be  spared?  Did  not  Liege,  Namur,  Diest, 
Louvain,  Termonde  and  Mechlin  endure  the 
cannon  before  we  did?  We  therefore  must  not 
complain."  And  so  all  Belgium  feels  for  the 
great  cause.  Though  only  a  fragment,  they 
know  that  when  all  is  over,  they  will  come  out 
victorious,  and  more  prosperous,  more  honored 
than  ever. 

Between  the  2nd  and  the  20th  of  August, 
Brussels  was  the  most  wonderful  city  in  the 
world.  The  mobilization  was  extraordinary. 
In  48  hours  all  that  little  army  of  225,000  was 
ready.  Each  individual  put  forth  every  effort 
to  help  the  work  along.  The  most  perfect  am- 
bulances were  organized.  In  every  street  in 
Brussels  there  was  one.  Hardly  a  home  in  the 
city  but  was  turned  into  a  workroom,  where  the 
ladies  gathered  to  sew  for  the  wounded.  Silk 
hangings  were  taken  down  from  the  walls, 
which  were  whitewashed.  Operating  rooms, 
with  the  latest  improvements,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  rules  and  regulations  in  most  of  the 
wealthy  homes.  Soon  after  the  siege  of  Liege 
they  all  began  to  fill  up  with  wounded. 

We  also  busied  ourselves  doing  all  we  could 
for  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  join  an  ambulance  which  was  one 
of  the  first  to  receive  the  Belgian  wounded  after 


By  Dorothy  L.  Tungate 

'J'liis  artiole  was  vviitten  liy  Miss  Dorothy  Tun- 
Kate,  a  San  Francisco  sirl.  tlie  niece  of  .}u(lge 
I).  .1.  anii  Mrs.  Murphy,  during  the  invasion  of 
Hru.ssels.  Tlie  article,  wliich  was  written  for 
KVERyVVOMAN.  arrived  here  after  many  delays. 
The  continuation  of  the  article  portrays  many 
tragic  and  sorrowful  events.  And,  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  least,  tells  how  the  American  Flag  proves 
the  salvation  of  the  writer  and  her  Belgian 
friend. 

the  siege  of  Liege,  and  the  battles  of  Harlem 
and  Diest.  All  was  ready  to  receive  them,  but 
no  notice  had  been  given  of  their  arrival.  We 
were  asked  to  call  upon  the  lady  in  whose 
house  the  ambulance  was.  We  put  on  our  best 
and  on  arriving  at  her  door  were  amazed  to 
have  the  lady  open  it,  and  without  any  greeting, 
throw  on  us  a  white  apron  and  a  pair  of  white 
sleeves  each  and  tell  us  to  begin  work  as  the 
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wounded  were  there.  Nine  were  just  being 
carried  in.  Poor  fellows,  they  had  not  been 
washed  for  10  days;  they  looked  dusty  and 
miserable.  However,  no  time  for  sympathy, 
but  quickly  to  work,  and  we  washed  them  and 
got  them  into  bed  quicker  than  can  be  imagined. 
After  a  night's  rest  they  started  telling  us  their 
different  experiences,  which  were  more  than 
thrilling.  One  had  lost  his  first  finger,  and  he 
kept  worrying  about  it  and  wondering  if  he 
could  possibly  train  the  second  finger  to  pull  the 
trigger.  They  were  very  amusing  fellows, 
mostly  of  the  peasant  class.  One  said,  after  his 
temperature  had  been  taken,  "Oh!  I  feel  much 
better  since  they  put  that  tube  under  my  arm." 
Another,  who  was  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
tration, was  being  rubbed  down  by  my  friend 
and  she  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He 
said,  "From  Lierre,"  and  that  his  wife  was  a 
veil  maker.  "And  what  are  you?"  she  asked. 
"Oh!  I  am  a  whitewasher."  He  immediately 
saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  it,  and  he  laughed 
and  he  said  he  had  a  lot  of  wonderful  things 
to  tell  his  wife. 


The  military  doctor  came  about  the  1 8th  of 
August,  and  to  each  he  said  very  abruptly: 
"You  can  get  up  and  take  the  2  p.  m.  train, 
you  are  to  be  removed  to  Ghent."  We  could 
not  understand  such  apparent  indifference  for 
these  poor  sufferers,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  sad  reality  was  at  hand.  The  Ger- 
mans were  coming,  and  orders  from  headquar- 
ters came  to  dress  our  patients  in  civilian  clothes, 
give  them  a  little  money,  and  let  them  go  to 
find  their  way  out  of  town  the  best  way  they 
knew  how,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Germans.  Tears  were  in  our  eyes  as  they 
limped  away.  Their  costumes  were  varied. 
Each  lady  brought  something:  her  butler's 
clothes;  her  son's  clothes,  and  so  forth.  They 
were  a  sorrowful  sight  as  they  crept  away  to 
join  their  army,  as  it  was  their  greatest  desire. 
Between  the  1 5th  and  the  20th  there  was  great 
excitement  in  Brussels.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Germans  were  near  by,  but  "that  they  never 
would  come  into  Brussels"  we  were  told.  The 
National  Guard  were  busy  building  trenches 
and  barricades  all  over  the  town.  Our  house 
in  the  Avenue  Louise  was  guarded  by  about 
150  of  the  National  Guard.  They  had  pre- 
pared a  wonderful  barricade  made  out  of  cob- 
bles, barbed  wire,  sand  sacks,  and  all  in  front 
of  the  Bois,  they  threw  loads  of  broken  bottles, 
to  prevent  the  Germans  marching  in.  This  was 
done  on  all  the  avenues  leading  out  of  Brussels, 
and  made  the  people  very  frightened. 

Then,  one  afternoon,  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Staff  came  to  our  house  and 
wanted  to  visit  it,  because,  he  told  us,  it  would 
possibly  be  needed  to  shoot  from;  and,  as  a 
protection  for  them,  in  case  the  Germans  ar- 
rived. We  were  told  to  move  out  of  our  house, 
which  we  protested  against,  but  had  to  bow  to 
the  inevitable,  and  move  all  our  furniture  from 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  back.  Worn  out 
with  this  overwork  we  suddenly  thought  of  our 
new  building,  also  situated  on  one  of  the  prom- 
inent avenues.  Out  we  went,  and  to  our  dis- 
gust we  found  that  the  Staff  was  there  visiting 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  just  the  place  to  shoot 
from,  as  the  Germans  would  possibly  come  from 
Waterloo  through  that  avenue.  We  were  very 
upset  about  this,  because  we  knew  how  in  other 
towns  the  people  had  been  killed  where  soldiers 
had  shot  from  the  windows,  and  it  meant  of 
course,  the  loss  of  our  new  home  on  one  side, 
and  the  loss  of  all  our  furniture  on  the  other. 
Kind  friends  took  us  into  their  home.  In  the 
meantime  the  streets  were  crowded  with  excited 
people,  and  street  boys  called  out  the  good  news 
of  reported  victories.  That  was  worth  living 
through  I  assure  you. 

Then  came  the  move-on  of  the  enemy,  Tirle- 
mont,  Harlem,  Diest,  still  the  Belgians  were 
victorious,  and  we  thought  the  enemy  never 
could  reach  Brussels.    What  would  have  been 
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their  object  in  coming  so  far  out  of  their  way? 
All  looked  so  cheery,  so  hopeful.  Every  house 
in  the  town  carried  the  National  flag  and  those 
of  the  Allies.  The  police  were  kept  very  busy 
arresting  spies,  and  were  helped  in  their  work 
by  the  National  Guard,  who  tried  to  protect 
these  Germans  from  the  angry  crowds,  who 
seemed  to  find  them  in  every  corner.  However, 
it  never  went  any  further  than  hooting  at  them 
and  pushing  them  about  a  bit.  About  the  1  7th 
or  18th,  Mr.  Max  put  up  a  proclamation,  giv- 
ing us  the  Rules  of  War,  that  civilians  were  not 
to  shoot  at  military  men,  and  urging  the  citizens 
to  disarm,  informing  us  that,  perhaps,  a  few 
Uhlans  might  come  as  far  as  Brussels.  Our 
friends,  frightened  at  all  this,  left  for  Ostend, 
and  we  found  ourselves  alone  on  the  19th  in 
their  house,  with  three  terrified  servants.  In  the 
morning  we  went  back  to  our  home  on  the  ave- 
nue, and  found  that  the  National  Guard  had 
deserted  it.  Orders  had  come  from  Mr.  Max 
at  2  o'clock  that  morning,  telling  them  that  the 
Germans  had  entered  the  town,  and  that  they 
might  give  up  their  arms,  so  the  rifles  were  most 
of  them  thrown  into  the  lakes  near  by,  and  the 
men  were  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Some, 
who  would  not  give  up  their  arms,  were  sent  on 
to  Ghent.  Now,  Death's  Head  Hussars  just 
passed  in  front  of  the  house.  There  was  a  mob 
outside  our  gate,  and  my  friend  had  gone 
bravely  among  them  to  quiet  them  and  persuade 
them  not  to  be  hostile,  as  it  would  mean  de- 
struction to  so  many.  A  lady  fainted  on  the 
street  and  she  took  her  into  the  house  until  the 
Germans  had  passed  out  of  view. 

No  such  luck  was  ours;  up  came  the  20th. 
76th  and  36th  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  all 
their  artillery.  We  stood  for  three  and  a  half 
hours  as  they  went  by,  coming  from  Louvain, 
going  to  Waterloo  and  Mons,  on  towards 
Paris.  For  four  days  and  nights  they  never 
ceased  pouring  in  and  out  from  all  different 
parts  of  Brussels,  300,000  strong,  some  on  their 
way  to  Mons,  others  to  Waterloo,  others  more 
north.  Some  regiments  were  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  others  were  fresh  and  strong.  Their 
equipment  was  very  fine.  We  had  been  prom- 
ised that  in  four  days  not  one  would  remain, 
but  the  morning  of  the  20th  all  the  railway  sta- 
tions were  closed  and  guarded.  The  same  of 
the  telegraph,  post,  and  telephone  offices,  all 
public  monuments  and  buildings  in  the  city. 
They  were  not  only  guarded,  but  crowded  with 
those  sulking  soldiers. 

On  us  the  enemy  made  the  same  impression 
as  Chinamen  do.  They  seemed  to  all  look 
alike,  and  all  had  the  same  expression  on  their 
faces.  As  they  marched,  they  sang  weird 
Lutheran  anthems,  or  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
or  they  played  military  airs  on  their  fifes.  As 
they  marched  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  took 
possession  of  the  City's  Keys,  they  did  their 


famous  goose  step,  which  they  reserved  for 
special  occasions.  Wherever  we  looked,  wher- 
ever we  turned,  nothing  but  grey  uniforms,  and 
the  soldiers  were  so  dirty! 

Washing  and  shaving  are  considered  unmil- 
itary  in  war  time,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  be  in  their  company.  Of  course, 
the  officers  are  well  groomed  and  superior  men 
as  a  rule.  It  is  curious  how  they  shout  out  their 
orders  to  their  men  in  a  very  high  pitched  voice, 
which  carries  very  far.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  German  regiments 
passed  by  and  settled  for  the  night  in  the  gar- 
den of  our  friend.  There  we  were,  quite  sur- 
rounded by  them,  frightened  to  death  that  they 
might  come  in,  and  wondering  what  would 
happen  to  our  property  near  by.  It  was  very 
curious  to  see  them.  We  watched  them  in  the 
early  morning,  as  they  were  preparing  for  their 
march  on  Paris.  One  fellow  had  his  breakfast. 
He  began  by  drinking  a  quart  bottle  full  of 
milk,  then  three  bottles  of  English  stout,  and 
then  one  bottle  of  Belgian  queuze  (beer)  after 
that  half  a  loaf  of  hot  bread,  so  you  see  they 
had  good  appetites,  and  they  took  the  best  of 
good  Brussels  fare. 

I  never  shall  forget  when  news  of  their  being 
repulsed  from  France  came.  The  General 
Staff  left  the  Hotel  de  "Bellevue"  for  some  un- 
known destination,  and  flew  up  the  avenue  in 
about  twenty  automobiles.  Wounded  followed, 
then  the  wives  and  families  of  the  officers.  It 
was  a  to-do.  We  got  to  know  them  so  well 
that  we  could  read  on  their  faces  if  things  were 
going  well  or  not  with  them.  They  were  men 
fond  of  putting  up  proclamations,  new  ones 
every  day,  signed  by  the  different  vons;  von 
Armen,  von  der  Goldz,  von  Luttwitz,  von 
Bayer,  and  so  forth.  They  could  flot  under- 
stand the  Brussels  people  at  all,  and  admitted 
it  to  us,  saying:  "Nothing  ever  seems  to  feaze 
these  people;  they  do  not  seem  to  believe  what 
we  say."  These  proclamations,  especially  their 
war  reports,  are  put  up  so  high  that  it  was  really 
a  comical  sight  seeing  people  trying  to  read  them 
with  opera  glasses.  Alongside  of  the  war  dis- 
patches were  severe  demands  on  the  people  or 
threats,  which  became  more  terrible  each  day. 
Never  did  one  of  them  seem  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  readers.  They  showed  no  out- 
ward signs,  they  were  too  dignified  to  do  so. 
Not  even  when  they  were  told  that  Mr.  Max 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  that  other  notables 
had  been  taken  as  hostages.  They  had  re- 
solved, for  his  sake,  that  they  would  refrain 
from  rioting.  They  allow  themselves  to  be 
humiliated  so  that  no  harm  comes  to  him.  They 
call  him  "Our  Little  Father." 

Newspapers  were  a  luxury.  The  "Times" 
cost  8  francs.  When  we  got  hold  of  a  Belgian 
paper  we  paid  at  the  rate  of  Frs.  2  and  Frs. 
2.50,  because  the  men  that  brought  them  in 


risked  their  lives  each  time,  and  many  were 
caught  and  shot  by  the  Germans.  The  banks 
of  course  were  closed  down,  and  money  was 
almost  impossible  to  get,  so  everybody  was 
penniless.  The  Germans  were  so  ravenous  in 
taking  their  food  supplies,  that  poor  Brussels 
people  were  forced  to  go  without  milk,  meat, 
and  bread  during  the  first  eight  days  of  their 
occupation.  Then  Mr.  Max  demanded  pay 
for  what  they  took.  This  they  did  for  a  little 
while,  so  they  imprisoned  Mr.  Max,  alleging 
that  he  had  refused  to  pay  the  war  indemnity. 
The  town  was  very  dreary,  all  blinds  were 
down,  shutters  closed,  the  shops  mostly  all 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  shops. 
These  proclamations  became  stronger  and 
stronger  each  day,  and  the  last  that  we  read 
was  that  all  young  men  of  the  class  liable  for 
military  service — 1914-1915 — were  to  be  reg- 
istered within  24  hours  at  Headquarters,  failing 
which  the  parents  would  be  held  responsible, 
which  meant  of  course  that  they  would  be  shot. 

Another  proclamation  was  that  they  had 
imprisoned  Burgomaster  Vanderkindere  and  the 
parish  priest  of  the  district  of  Forest,  because 
some  of  the  Belgian  army  had  blown  up  the 
railway  between  Brussels  and  Mons,  and  as  his 
district  was  on  that  road,  why,  he  was  held  re- 
sponsible, and  should  it  ha[)pen  again,  his  life 
would  be  taken.  Another  was  that  all  the 
carrier  pigeons  in  Brussels  were  to  be  killed. 
This  caused  a  dreadful  uproar,  because  the 
working  classes  of  Brussels  put  all  their  pride 
in  these  pigeons,  and  some  are  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  pigeon  flying  is  one  of  the 
great  sports  of  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Max  was  imprisoned,  there  was 
no  more  control  over  the  Marolle  district,  which 
lies  right  near  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  is  very 
thickly  populated  with  the  poorer  classes.  They 
are  a  jolly  type,  and  always  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  things.  The  Germans  never 
could  understand  that  jovial  nature  of  the  Bel- 
gians, and  especially  of  these  Marolles,  so 
when  Mr.  Max  was  gone,  they  thought  they 
would  start  writing  out  their  proclamations,  and 
they  wrote  out  in  the  German  style,  that  if  any- 
body touched  a  hair  of  Max's  head,  or  a  stone 
of  their  beautiful  city,  why,  there  would  not  be 
a  German  left  in  Brussels,  and  they  signed  it 
"The  General  of  the  Marolles — von  Brussels." 
They  marched  through  the  city  in  front  of  the 
German  officers,  more  or  less  dressed  as  German 
soldiers,  with  a  helmet  on  their  head,  and  a  car- 
rot to  form  the  point  of  the  helmet.  They  sang 
weird  German  songs  that  the  troops  always 
sing,  with  words  of  their  own,  much  to  the  ire 
of  the  German  officers.  Then,  of  course,  they 
did  not  forget  the  goose  walk,  and  that  pro- 
voked the  Germans  more  than  anything.  One 
cannot  realize  how  Brussels  was  changed  after 
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"/  shot  an  arroTv  into  the  air. 

It  jell  to  earth,  I  l^nerv  not  jvhere." 

The  New  Bedford  Woman's  Club,  under 
its  philanthropic  work  has  brought  to  a  very 
successful  issue  its  "Work  Among  the  Blind," 
in  promoting  their  interest  and  welfare,  in  that 
famous  old  whaling  port,  a  city  that  has 
gathered  within  its  borders  representatives  from 
many  foreign  shores.  The  first  work  of  the 
Club  was  the  result  of  a  lecture  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell  in  1904,  a  man  eminently 
fitted  for  the  high  calling  and  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  work  among  the  blind  in  Ohio. 

As  a  result  of  that  lecture,  the  Club  pur- 
chased a  loom  for  the  use  of  the  blind  at  the 
experimental  station  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  that  time  interest  was  aroused  throughout 
the  State  as  to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  especially 
the  adult  blind,  who  had  become  sightless  after 
childhood,  and  for  whom  the  world  held  little 
interest.  The  Massachusetts  association  for 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  blind  had  been 
formed  in  Boston  and  later  a  State  Commis- 
sion was  appointed,  whose  chief  object  was  the 
betterment  of  the  everyday  situation  of  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Woman's  Club,  and  it  was  at  this  time  a 
census  was  taken  of  the  blind  in  our  city.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  this  work.  We 
learned  of  the  condition,  cause  and  needs  of 
those  upon  whom  we  called,  and  wherever  we 
visited,  we  told  of  the  effort  that  was  being 
made  to  give  more  sunshine  and  pleasure,  and 
best  of  all,  education  and  work,  to  the  sight- 
less. Massachusetts  like  a  mother  cares  for  her 
children,  and  to  her  defective  ones,  like  a 
natural  mother,  she  gives  her  tenderest  care. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  at  our  com- 
mand facilities  for  carmg  for  the  blind  of  all 
ages.  1  he  helpless  baby  cast  upon  the  world 
to  grope  its  way  in  darkness  finds  in  the  Nur- 
sery for  Blind  Babies  a  homo  and  loving  care, 
and  leads  a  life  as  nearly  like  that  of  a  normal 
child  as  is  possible,  having  its  sun  parlor,  its 
sand  garden  and  toys,  and  out  of  door  games. 
Not  only  are  its  doors  open  to  the  blind,  but 
to  those  needing  temporary  care,  after  an  eye 
operation  in  the  hospital,  and  two  of  our  little 
children  returned  to  their  homes  in  New  Bed- 
ford with  restored  vision  after  spending  months 
at  the  nursery  following  an  operation.  The 
hospitality  of  this  home  has  been  extended  to 
five  blind  babies  from  New  Bedford.  This 
home  is  made  possible  by  philanthropical 
friends  and  is  not  a  State  institution. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  work 
has  been  locating  children  needing  special  care 
of  the  eyes  and  visiting  the  parents,  presenting 
to  them  the  advantage  of  placing  their  child  in 
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a  school  especially  adapted  to  the  education  of 
the  sightless,  where  by  contact  with  others  like 
themselves,  and  through  proper  training,  they 
will  in  time  become  ready  to  take  their  place  in 
the  world.  The  education  and  culture  re- 
ceived in  such  a  school  enables  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  many  lines  they  could  not  otherwise 
enjoy.  In  this  we  look  to  the  Kindergarten, 
Perkins'  Institute,  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.  At  present 
we  have  eleven  pupils  registered  there  from  New 
Bedford.  In  many  cases  it  requires  several 
visits  to  the  parents  to  convince  them  that  their 
blind  child  who  has  been  so  carefully  shielded 
from  work,  will  be  better  off  in  a  school,  where 
by  duties  and  studies  and  cut  of  doer  sports, 
such  as  are  participated  in,  the!r  life  will  par- 
allel that  of  a  normal  child. 

This  is  especially  true  where  an  interpreter 
is  needed.  The  first  step  is  to  mspire  confidence. 
The  mother  must  be  made  to  feel  that  you  are 
true. 

Often  the  mother  is  taken  to  visit  the  school, 
to  inspect  the  buildings  and  see  the  home  life 
there;  perhaps  the  mother  cannot  understand 
your  words,  yet  she  seems  to  imbibe  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  If  help  is  needed  in  sup- 
plying an  outfit,  here  the  committee  lend  a 
hand 

At  one  time  I  heard  of  a  young  English  boy 
of  eight  years,  mother  dead  and  father  away 
all  day  working  in  the  mills,  and  the  blind  lad 
running  the  streets.  What  wonder  the  boy 
got  into  trouble.  The  father  could  not  seem 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  send  the  boy  away  to 
school.  Many  visits  were  made,  all  unavail- 
ing, until  one  day  I  chanced  to  inquire  the 
nature  of  the  father's  work.  It  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous occupation,  and  the  question,  "Do  you 
ever  think  of  Charlie,  and  what  would  happen 
to  him  should  you  be  taken  away?"  This  pre- 
sented the  matter  in  a  new  form,  and  the  boy 
was  placed  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  soon  developed  a  fine  character  and 
a  zeal  for  his  books.  I  miglit  relate  many  like 
experiences  did  space  permit.  But  not  only  to 
the  children  is  aid  extended,  we  find  in  a  city 
having  over  100  blind  people,  that  help  is 
given  in  many  directions. 

I  call  to  mind  a  visit  made  several  years  ago 
to  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years.  He  had 
net  availed  himself  of  his  early  school  advan- 
tages, for  his  blindness  came  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old.  so  all  he  could  do  was  to  sit 
alone  all  day.  Working  in  the  mill  for  35 
years  weaving,  and  the  hard  life,  had  made  a 
feeble  woman  of  his  mother  before  her  time. 
Asking  him   how   he   employed  his  time,  he 


pointed  to  a  well  worn  pack  of  cards  upon  the 
mantel,  saying  in  reply  to  my  question,  "You 
cannot  play?"  "No,  but  I  sit  and  shuffle  the 
cards  to  keep  my  hands  employed."  This  an- 
swer made  a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
determined  to  find  something  for  these  hands 
to  do  and  right  here  Mother  Massachusetts  ex- 
tended her  help  and  took  the  young  man  into 
the  experimental  station  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  learned  rug  making,  the  State  boarding  him 
during  his  stay.  The  coming  in  contact  with 
others  like  himself,  the  getting  out  of  the  lonely 
home  made  a  man  of  him. 

In  the  case  of  elderly  people  or  those  above 
school  age,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
school  life,  Massachusetts  again  offers  assist- 
ance and  blind  State  Teachers  visit  the  homes 
and  encourage  the  elderly  pupil  to  learn  to  read 
or  to  engage  in  some  useful  employment  like 
making  baskets,  caning  chairs  or  knitting,  etc. 
I  remember  a  blind  old  sea  captain  who  de- 
rived the  greatest  delight  in  reading  a  primer, 
his  Kttle  grandchild  helping  and  encouraging 
him  in  his  work,  and  we  had  in  our  city  an 
energetic  engineer  who  lost  iiis  sight.  His  first 
years  of  blindness  were  years  of  gloom.  Then 
came  the  State  Teacher  and  joy  took  the  place 
of  despondency.  He  devoted  his  energies  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  first  year  he  learned  to 
read  and  mastered  ten  books  and  that  man  was 
seventy  years  old.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  tickets  to  the  Symphony  Concerts,  that 
are  annually  given  to  our  blind  friends  and 
last  year  tickets  were  presented  to  the  Darrach 
recitals,  the  Kneisal  and  Flonzaly  Quartette, 
and  to  the  various  lectures,  concerts  and  local 
entertainments;  this  shows  us  that  others  be- 
sides the  Woman's  Club  are  recognizing  our 
work  in  this  direction. 

This  year  we  have  the  usual  Symphony 
tickets  and  the  presentation  of  42  tickets  to  a 
lecture  by  Helen  Kellar  from  one  of  the  church 
organizations,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  blind. 

One  of  the  weekly  features  are  the  readings 
given  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  blind  in  the 
New  Bedford  Free  Public  Library.  This  room 
contains  the  books  in  the  various  types.  Several 
casts  have  been  presented  and  many  upon  the 
wall,  and  a  large  picture  of  Dr.  Howe  lends 
charm  to  the  room. 

The  reading  circle  numbers  sixteen,  an  ab- 
sentee is  very  rare.  The  members  of  the  circle 
are  conducted  to  the  library  by  members  of  the 
Woman's  Club  who  volunteer  as  guides. 
When  the  days  are  pleasant  the  journey  is  very 
likely  to  be  made  by  walking,  and  after  the 
reading,  perhaps  a  short  shopping  tour  is  en- 
joyed or  the  members  remain  for  a  social  chat. 
But  when  the  wintry  days  come,  the  ladies  of 
the  Club  furnish  automobiles  and  a  short  ride 
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adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  circle  remarked  that  she 
lived  from  one  week  to  the  next,  thinking  of  the 
circle  and  the  pleasant  exchange  of  greetings. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  one  to  note  the  bright 
animated  faces  as  they  listen  to  an  interesting 
book,  all  the  time  plying  their  busy  fingers 
knitting  or  crocheting,  and  when  the  good-byes 
are  said  and  the  circle  closes  for  the  week,  they 
depart  to  their  homes  with  something  to  look 
forward  to,  something  of  happiness  that  has 
ccme  mto  their  darkened  lives.  Imagine  a  blind 
man  in  a  cottage,  wife  sick  with  tuberculosis, 
but  working  in  a  cotton  mill  as  her  strength 
would  permit;  brother  a  blind  imbecile,  and 
you  have  the  family  group.  The  man  worked 
faithfully  caning  chairs  while  he  had  a  home, 
then  the  time  came  when  the  wife  died,  the 
brother  taken  to  an  institution  for  people  in  his 
condition  and  only  the  alms  house  opened  its 
doors  to  our  blind  friend.  He  missed  much  that 
was  homelike,  among  other  things  his  clock. 
And  it  was  my  privilege  to  carry  to  him  from 
the  New  Bedford  Woman's  Club,  a  watch 
with  raised  figures  such  as  are  made  for  the 
blind,  and  a  chain.  Words  cannot  express  his 
joy  and  pleasure  or  the  wondrous  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  received  the  gift.  One  of  the 
local  engravers  offered  to  mark  it  and  judge  of 
my  surprise  when  I  found  that  not  only  was 
the  man's  name  engraved  but  the  name  of  the 
Club,  the  date  and  New  Year's  Day. 

Everyone  is  so  willing  to  respond  to  requests 
for  favors  to  our  blind. 

The  work  has  been  a  growth  of  ten  years 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  Miss 
Newton  and  the  present  incumbent,  and  has 
extended  in  many  directions.  Much  of  the  work 
is  of  a  personal  nature  and  no  record  will  ever 


tell  the  sad  stories  and  heartaches  that  have 
come  to  our  ears.  One  of  the  saddest  is  that 
of  a  deaf-blind  boy  of  eleven  who  will  enter  the 
Kindergarten  the  first  of  the  new  year,  where 
a  special  teacher  will  be  provided  for  him. 
There  is  one  other  boy  in  Perkins  in  like  condi- 
tion. One  of  our  State  Senators  finding  his 
eyesight  becoming  dim  has  learned  to  read  the 
Braille  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  save  his 
eyes. 

Every  city  and  town  in  our  country  have 
those  in  their  midst  who  sit  in  darkness. 

There  is  work  for  a  similar  committee  in 
every  community.  Probably  few  States  are  as 
well  equipped  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  as  is  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  not 
always  one  needs  the  large  means,  the  friendly 
call,  the  teaching  the  idle  hands  some  useful 
pleasing  work,  the  gathering  together  of  a  few 
to  listen  to  some  interesting  book,  a!!  these  little 
efforts  to  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  the 
blind  can  be  carried  out  by  persons  who  are 
willing  to  exert  themselves  in  every  community. 

May  the  arrow  which  I  have  shot,  like  the 
fire  arrows  of  the  Indians,  kindle  a  flame  that 
may  bring  light  to  those  who  are 
"In  darkness  bidden 
Their  journey  to  pursue." 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  King, 
Chairman   of  Commiiiee  for   Worl^  Among 

Blind,  Nexp  Bedford  Woman's  Club. 


After  your  friends  have  seen  the  Exposition, 
take  them  out  through  Golden  Gate  Park. 
There  are  many  citizens  who  would  talk  about 
it  all  the  time  if  they  owned  it;  but  we  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  overwhelming  to 
have  as  many  good  things  as  we  have. 


F  E  n  h'lA  i;  Y   I  !i  in 

"DOLLAR  DAY"— GOOD  FOR 
EVERYMAN. 

In  all  big  efforts  to  raise  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  it  has  been  apparent  for  years,  women 
bear  the  heaviest  burden.  The  "Dollar  Day" 
Campaign  of  the  Associated  Charities,  to  take 
place  Saturday,  February  1 3,  will  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

Preparations  have  been  going  on  for  several 
weeks  to  organize  a  corps  of  workers  2500 
strong  to  make  one  of  the  most  thorough  house- 
to-house  canvasses  ever  carried  on  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  city's  most  prominent  women,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Rolph's  talented  wife  and  mem- 
bers of  the  innermost  circles  of  the  smart  set, 
are  putting  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  the  day 
gives  promise  of  being  highly  successful. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  been  meeting 
a  tremendous  number  of  appeals  for  aid  during 
the  past  year,  and  has  been  "handing  out"  as 
is  its  business.  On  top  of  the  increase  in  re- 
quests for  aid  has  come  the  war,  and  depleted 
income  has  been  another  harrassing  feature  of 
the  organization's  troubles. 

It  now  has  resource  to  a  popular  campaign. 
"A  Dollar  a  Doorbell"  has  become  the  slogan. 
The  city  is  districted  and  individual  workers 
are  being  assigned  territory  with  so  many  door- 
bells to  ring,  from  each  of  which  the  workers 
are  to  extract  a  dollar.  That  is  to  say,  as 
Ruggles  would  explain,  they  are  to  get  One 
Dollar  from  the  family  behind  the  doorbell. 

Mrs.  Rolph  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  plan- 
ning for  the  big  day.  Mrs.  Phillip  King  Brown 
has  charge  of  all  the  work  in  the  residential 
districts.  Others  prominent  in  the  work  are 
Miss  Marion  Delaney,  Miss  E.  M.  Davenport, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell,  Miss  Harriet  Levy,  Mrs. 
Martin  Crimmons,  Mrs.  Ed.  L.  Eyre,  Mrs. 
S.  I.  Wormser,  Miss  Victoria  Lilienthal,  Miss 
Olive  Wheeler,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Harris,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Black,  Mrs. 
Walter  T.  Lyon.  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Conlin,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Craig,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
McKenna,  Mrs.  Frank  Gilley,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gott- 
lob,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin,  Miss  Laura  L.  Mc- 
Kinstry. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Ex- 
position is  the  courteous  manner  in  which  the 
guards  treat  the  stranger.  It  is  gratifying  and 
refreshing. 


Uncle  Eph  says,  "If  a  man  steps  on  yoixr 
corn,  don't  swear;  go  to  a  corn  doctor." 


Some  of  our  vacant  lots  remind  one  of  the 
Kaiser's  playgrounds — the  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope.   Clean  up,  and  do  it  now. 


EVE  nV WOMAN 
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There  are  not  words,  no,  nor  imagination 
that  overestimates  the  value  to  any  life  the 
state  of  perpetual  joyousness;  if  it  were  real- 
ized how  essential  it  is  to  the  human  being  (es- 
sential to  growth,  health  and  every  other  form 
of  progress),  that  he  be  joyous  better  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  child  to  come  in  contact 
with  nothing  else  and  developing  youth  and 
adult  would  become  filled  with  that  principle 
so  completely  that  a  dominating  destructive 
principle  would  never  find  attachment. 

A  visitor  after  an  absence  for  two  weeks  said 
to  her  neighbor:  "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  fast 
those  little  puppies  grow;  that  is,  three  of  them 
must  have  doubled  their  size  since  I  saw  ttiem 
last — what  is  the  matter  with  the  other  one  that 
it  doesn't  keep  up."  The  questions  accumulated 
for  the  neighbor  endeavored  to  talk  as  rapidly 
as  her  observations  developed. 

The  reply  according  to  the  owner's  intuition 
was,  "The  three  are  simply  bundles  of  joyous- 
ness; they  never  seem  to  know  what  it  is  to  be 
tired,  they  are  always  ready  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  and  enjoy  everything  that  comes  along; 
the  largest  of  the  three  is  the  leader  in  all  the 
sports  and  when  the  others  seem  to  become  a 
little  indifferent  he  will  lie  down  and  roll  himself 
up  like  a  football  just  to  tempt  them  to  pounce 
upon  him,  roll  him,  drag  him,  punch  him  and 
chew  him.  That  other  one  was  peevish  and 
never  seemed  to  enjoy  anything  that  the  others 
did;  at  first  they  included  him  in  their  play  but 
he  acted  as  if  he  had  been  slighted  or  mis- 
treated and  should  have  an  apology  from  all  of 
them  for  their  lack  of  consideration  of  his  feel- 
ings— he  had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  which  each 
one  and  then  the  three  tried  to  take  off;  after 
this  he  would  play  in  a  half-hearted  way  for  a 
little  while  but  the  trio  seemed  to  realize  that 
they  had  to  coax  him  up  all  the  time  and  that 
there  was  no  permanent  pleasure  from  their  ef- 
fort. They  let  him  mope  and  he  is  becoming 
thin  and,  although  he  was  as  nice  as  any  of 
them  when  he  was  born,  we  call  him  the  runt 
now." 

Prolonged  absence  of  joyousness  from  any 
hfe,  human,  animal  or  vegetable  will  cause  the 
individual  to  become  stunted,  stultified — a  runt. 
Forced  hilarity  or  forced  anything  is  not  joyous- 
ness; joyousness  is  a  spontaneous  good  feeling, 
a  gladness  of  uplift  and  is  always  constructive; 
its  absence  testifies  to  misspent  forces,  misap- 
plied good,  the  reverse  of  all  naturalness. 

The  cells  of  the  human  body  (as  is  all  cell 
life),  are  intelligent  and  therefore,  with  their 
minds,  feel.  There  is  no  property  of  matter,  as 
such,  to  feel  and  the  cell  bodies  are  of  the  com- 
mon chemical  substance  that  n^ay  be  found  any- 
where, so,  when  we  say  the  cells  are  capable  of 
feeling,  we  mean  that  with  their  minds  they 
reahze  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  aggregate  of 
the  cells  in  their  bodies  which  comprise  the 


Joyousness 

Constructive  Thought  Series  of 
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human  body  constitute  a  mass  of  chemical  sub- 
stance which  has  no  power  of  itself  to  feel  or 
constitute  life;  the  mind  present  in  that  mass  can 
perceive  and  feel  and  is  using  the  chemical  body 
as  an  instrument.  Each  cell  is  an  entity,  an  in- 
telligence with  a  body  and  is  an  integral  part 
which  serves  the  whole — each  is  a  servant  of  all 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  serve  determines  the 
degree  of  harmony  or  inharmony  in  the  chem- 
istry and  function  of  the  entire  organization. 
Cells  must  serve  joyously  or  the  health  of  the 
body  becomes  impaired — they  must  enjoy  their 
work,  they  must  express  themselves  freely  in  their 
offices  or  there  can  be  no  joy — they  cannot 
dominate  nor  be  dominated  and  be  joyous. 


Dr.  A.  A  LIndsey 


Cells  that  deal  with  flavors  find  pleasure  in 
the  flavors  of  food  and  their  joyous  performance 
in  selecting  and  tasting  pleasant  flavors  imparts 
a  delight  to  cells  of  glands  in  which  salivary 
cells  multiply  and  all  of  this  process  is  carried 
on  joyously  and  the  same  spirit  is  imparted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  cells  in  the  stomach  and  all 
other  organs  that  have  a  part  in  the  digestion 
and  elimination  and  the  blood  making  processes. 
All  of  the  performances  in  the  body  should  be 
with  delight  upon  the  part  of  the  cells  the  same 
as  that  which  is  felt  in  those  cells  that  taste  and 
report  to  their  nerve  center  which  controls  them 
and  to  which  they  convey  a  stimulation  because 
they  are  joyous  in  their  work. 

The  man  with  a  grouch  carries  an  order  to 
every  cell  of  his  body  to  hatefully  and  slug- 
gishly go  through  with  its  work ;  one  with  gloom 
and  depression  commands  his  cells  to  do  less 
than  they  should  do  and  feel  that  they  are  over- 
burdened in  doing  even  as  much  as  they  exe- 


cute; one  who  hates,  commands  his  cells  to  work 
together  to  create  incompatibles  in  his  body- 
poisons,  therefore,  the  individual  who  is  stingy 
stamps  upon  every  cell  of  his  body  a  false  view 
of  self-interest,  that  view  that  says  "Do  for  your- 
self only,"  which  reverses  all  innate  magnan- 
imity and  generosity  without  which  man  or  cell 
must  perish  of  all  joyousness  and  joyousness  is 
life. 

Hypocrisy  has  been  the  destroyer  that  is 
above  all  destroyers,  perhaps;  it  is  so  deadly 
because  it  creates  such  confusion.  It  really 
makes  no  difference  which  situation  my  reader 
understands  me  to  be  speaking  of,  confusion 
among  one's  fellows  or  discomfiture  among 
one's  cells;  it  applies  to  both  for  that  acme  of 
self-deception  that  exists  when  one  parades 
falsely  before  others,  destroys  all  possible  har- 
mony in  the  elements  of  the  body  and  all  the 
elements  of  harmonious  friendships  or  loves 
among  mankind.  For  policy  sake  or  from  some 
other  unwarrantable  interpretation,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  decide  that  it  is  best 
to  yield  to  that  which  seems  to  be  compulsory 
hypocrisy,  but  nature  never  sees  fit  to  suspend 
her  laws;  at  present  I  am  discussing  the  law  of 
joyousness  without  whose  existence  in  every  cell 
and  in  every  phase  of  the  life  there  can  be  no 
permanence  of  health  or  growth;  there  can  be 
no  joyousness  perpetuated  in  the  presence  of 
duplicity.  One  cannot  buy  off  these  laws  with 
the  wealth  of  bonds  and  lands  nor  can  he  or  she 
attain  exemption  from  this  law;  pou  must  be 
joyous,  spontaneously,  through  suggestions  re- 
ceived in  the  passive  state.  This  is  another  law, 
therefore,  that  cannot  be  defeated;  live  the 
truth  to  reap  truth — no  one  can  live  an  untruth 
and  obtain  the  fruits  of  truth  but  one  can  cease 
to  live  an  untruth  and  become  true  and  reap 
that  unlimited,  frank  joyousness  of  the  happy 
little  dog  children. 

In  the  soul  of  each  is  a  picture  of  the  per- 
fection of  each  thing  that  one  should  possess 
and  attain;  the  office  filled  by  Practical  Psy- 
chology is  in  teaching  one  how  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  department,  the  innate  self,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  every  human  being  would  prefer  to 
get  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  being 
rather  than  try  to  dominate  those  laws;  I  am 
convinced  that  one  would  prefer  to  take  the 
course  which  would  give  him  the  real  privileges 
and  pleasures  that  belong  to  him  rather  than  to 
try  to  obtain  through  force  that  which  he  falsely 
imagines  would  bring  him  satisfaction.  It 
dawns  upon  one  and  finally  becomes  a  posi- 
tively proven  conviction  that  he  is  his  own 
maker,  then  he  sets  out  to  disclose  the  laws 
which  have  been  operated  by  him  which  have 
created  in  him  an  unhappy  result  that  he  may 
direct  the  process  through  which  his  divine  pos- 
sibilities may  be  reclaimed.  The  disclosure  of 
these  laws  is  Psychology,  the  Science  of  Soul. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUB  NOTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Club  this 
month,  a  most  interestmg  program  was  en- 
joyed. Mrs.  Louis  Le  Page  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  H.  C.  McCurrie,  sang  the  Aria  from 
"Madame  Butterfly"  by  Puccini,  and  "The 
Star"  by  Rogers;  Mrs.  Agnes  Wright  gave  se- 
lected readings;  Mr.  Arthur  Copp,  Manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  gave  an  address  on  "How 
the  Associated  Press  Collects  and  Distributes 
the  News  of  the  World."  The  program  was 
closed  with  two  solos  by  Mrs.  Le  Page,  "Waltz 
Song"  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  the 
"Spring  Song"  by  Victor  Herbert. 

!  The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tion gave  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment  and 
dansant  last  month  to  raise  funds  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  many  noted  authors  and  writers 
\v  hom  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  president  of  the  club, 
has  invited  here  during  the  Exposition. 

The  program  was  opened  with  greeting  from 
Miss  Coolbrith.  Miss  Gladys  Boston  gave  a 
musical  reading,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  by 
1  ennyson;  a  'cello  solo  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
McLean ;  Mrs.  Richard  Rees,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Becker,  sang  three  solos;  Mrs. 
Daisie  Kimball  Adams  charmed  her  audience 
with  her  splendid  rendering  of  "Hager;"  D.  B. 
Boley  gave  a  baritone  solo;  and  there  were  in- 
terpretive dances  by  Lenore  Peters  and  Hazel 
Davis,  pupils  of  Anita  Peters  Wright. 

Following  this  program,  "The  Lieutenant 
Reconnoiters,"  the  prize  one-act  play  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Alison,  was  presented.  Those  taking 
part  were  Dion  Holm,  Garnet  S.  Stenhouse, 
Warren  Stevens,  George  W.  Ryder,  Hortense 
White  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Wilkie.  Incidental 
music  was  furnished  by  the  Sierra  Mixed  Quar- 
tette: Mrs.  Zilpha  Jenkins,  soprano;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Anderson,  contralto;  Mr.  Carl  Anderson, 
I  tenor,  and  Mr.  Lowell  Moore  Redfield,  bari- 
tone; accompanist,  Mrs.  Mabel  Redfield;  solos, 
Mr.  Lowell  Redfield.  The  play  was  produced 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Miriam  Nelke. 
Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Folsom  had  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram.   A  dansant  followed. 


The  annual  celebration  of  the  Hypatia  Club 
was  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
N.  L.  Nelson  at  her  home.  Horseshoes  with 
red  and  green  streamers  and  crimson  flowers 
were  used  as  decorations.  During  luncheon  sev- 
eral toasts  were  given,  with  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burke, 
wife  of  the  late  Senator  Burke,  as  toastmaster. 

Following  the  luncheon  a  most  charming 
program  was  given.  Little  Miss  Thelma 
Smith  gave  a  Russian  dance;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Penniman  sang  several  solos;  a  recitation,  by 
iMrs.  T.  V.  Calor;  "The  Kellys  Are  at  It 
I  I  Again,"  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Meachem;  "Imper- 
I  sonation  of  Alice,  the  Child  Wonder,"  by  Mrs. 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent 

Alice  K.  Fox;  "The  Annals  of  St.  Nick,"  with 
a  history  of  the  Hypatia  Club,  by  Mrs.  Emma 
M.  Burke;  a  character-sketch  by  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Anderson;  the  "Spring  Song"  by  little  Gussie 
Smith;  an  Italian  sketch  by  Mrs.  F.  Greib- 
now;  Japanese  fantasy,  Mrs.  Tellula  Evans- 
Burrill,  president  of  the  club,  and  a  fancy 
dance  by  little  Miss  Florence  Smith. 


Mrs.  Vincent  Walsh  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rotary  and  Amity  Club  at  a  musi- 
cale  given  at  her  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Walsh  sang  several  solos;  Mabel  Sher- 
wood gave  a  number  of  delightful  piano  selec- 
tions; Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  a  piano  solo,  and 
Rudolph  Post,  R.  R.  Ro  gers,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Auger,  gave  several  vocal  solos. 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Patterson  presented  a  play- 
let before  the  members  of  the  Papyrus  Club 
at  a  recent  meeting,  with  the  members  of  the 
club  taking  the  various  parts  in  "Our  .Aunt 
from  California." 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Alferitz  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Meussdorffer  presented  Strindberg's  "The 
Stronger."  Musical  selections  were  rendered 
by  Frances  Elsemore  Larsen  and  Mile.  Rosa 
Langeneggar. 

The  Women's  Legislative  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia are  working  zealously  for  such  bills  as 
they  believe  are  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
Among  those  who  have  registered  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Council  are:  Lillian  D.  Clarke, 
Berkeley,  State  Chairman,  Country  Life  and 
Assistant  Agricultural  Extension,  College  of 
Agriculture;  Mrs.  A.  Noel,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Dr.  Flora  Smith,  the  two  last  named  being 
members  of  the  State  Commission;  Mrs.  Frank 
Gibson,  Los  Angeles,  State  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  and  Dr.  Louise  Harvey  Clark, 
District  Chairman  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Three  of  the  bills  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council  have  been  introduced: 
Compulsory  Education,  Home  Teachers,  and 
Child  Labor.   

The  Channing  Auxiliary  unanimously  re- 
elected Mrs.  Raymond  Hollingsworth  presi- 
dent at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
this  month.  Following  the  election  of  officers, 
a  program  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John 
McGaw,  was  given.  7  wo  scenes  from 
"Hamlet"  were  presented  by  Leo  Cadenasso 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Buckingham.  Foster  Krake 
gave  several  vocal  selections.  A  reception  for 
the  new  members  followed. 


On  January  25  the  members  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Women's  Press  Association  enjoyed  a 
day  unusually  appealing.    Mrs.  E.  M.  North- 


Whitcomb  read,  in  her  individual  manner,  a 
very  interesting  and  sympathetic  paper  on  "Old 
Songs  and  Old  Games."  She  was  assisted 
musically  by  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Walsh,  whose 
sweet  voice  and  distinct  enunciation  gave  an 
added  charm  to  the  group  of  heart  songs  she 
contributed.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith  played  many 
of  the  old  songs  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Whitcomb 
and  also  accompanied  Mrs.  Walsh. 

The  audience  was  most  appreciative,  and 
joined  in  the  songs  and  choruses  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  proved  their  love  for  the  songs  of  other 
days — songs  that  may  be  overcharged  with 
sentiment,  but  which  are  pure  in  word  and 
thought.  Can  we  say  as  much  for  the  1915 
brand  of  popular  song? 


The  annual  breakfast  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers 
of  San  Francisco  was  given  last  month  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Phelps,  the  president,  greeted  the 
guests.  Mrs.  E.  Grunsky  was  toastmaster. 
Those  replying  to  the  toasts  were:  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Sanborn,  president  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  gave  a  talk 
on  the  work  of  the  women  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  told 
of  her  experiences  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  program  followed,  which  included  a 
"Moorish  Wedding,"  portraying  a  scene  from 
the  Alhambra.  Miss  Bertha  Wadham,  the 
bride,  sang  the  song  of  marriage  to  the  groom, 
Oscar  Frank,  who  responded.  Inspiration 
dances  followed  by  Miss  Willma  Wilkie,  and 
a  Spanish  dance  by  Miss  Grace  Barstow.  A 
scene  entitled  "In  a  Garden"  was  presented 
with  piano  selections  by  Mrs.  Carl  Beezer; 
song  solos  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson;  tango  by 
Master  Kenneth  Cook;  a  valse  classique  by 
Berenice  Brown ;  violin  numbers  by  Miss  Grace 
Barstow;  Moorish  love  dance  by  Miss  Leonora 
Peters  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Prosser,  and  a  group 
of  songs  by  Rosalie  Harrison.  Another  novel 
feature  of  the  program  was  fencing  by  Miss 
Willma  Wilkie  and  Miss  Margaret  Potter; 
Professor  Louis  Rondelle,  fencing  master  at 
the  University  of  California;  M.  Martino, 
Misses  Nita  and  Syba  Sheffield. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Moore,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
de  Young,  Mrs.  John  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Garret 
McEenerney,  Mrs.  Frederick  Skiff  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin. 

The  Corona  Club  held  a  meeting  at  which 
they  discussed  the  works  of  Gene  Stratton 
Porter.  Mrs.  A.  Clive  Brown  had  charge  of 
the  meeting.  Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  read  a  paper 
and  excerpts  were  given  from  the  best  known 
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books  of  Gene  Porter,  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fairchild.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Herndon  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Israel.  Miss  Dorothy  Fife  sang  sev- 
eral solos. 


Members  of  the  Cap  and  Bells  Club  were 
entertained  at  a  recent  meeting  by  a  lecture  on 
the  "History  of  Turkish  Rugs,"  by  Garabed  L. 
Majarin.  Some  magnificent  rugs  were  dis- 
played and  the  story  of  their  weaving  told,  and 
the  way  in  which  to  test  the  leal  value  of  rugs. 

The  inclement  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks 
has  not  abated  one  jot  the  activities  of  the  Pen- 
insula clubwomen.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  ladies  to  exceptional  efforts, 
with  the  result  that  the  January  calendar  con- 
tains many  notable  club  functions. 

The  public  spirited  women  of  Burlingame 
are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  mak- 
ing sure  that  their  city  will  have  on  its  best  bib 
and  tucker  for  the  Fair  year.  They  have 
mapped  cut  "clean-up  days"  and  "flower 
planting  days,"  and  with  the  readily  promised 
co-operation  of  the  city  fathers  expect  to 
achieve  wonderful  results.  To  obtain  funds  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  work  a  dance  will 
be  given  next  month.  To  interest  the  children 
of  Burlingame  in  the  work  of  beautifying  the 
city  the  clubwomen  are  planning  to  give  prizes 
to  the  youngsters  who  plant  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  geraniums  and  display  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  clean-up  work.  Following  is  the  list  of 
good  citizens  who  have  undertaken  the  work 
of  making  Burlingame's  floral  carpet: 

Chapin  Avenue — Mrs.  J.  R.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
William  Waters  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  West. 

Occidental  Avenue — Mrs.  David  Davis. 

The  Terrace— Mrs.  C.  H.  Godfrey.  Mrs. 
George  Douglas,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Conlon,  Mrs.  L. 
G.  Reighley. 

Bellevue  Avenue  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bodwell, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Cahalan,  Mrs.  H.  Gervais. 

Middlefield  Road— Miss  M.  Daly,  Mrs. 
G.  G.  Watters,  Mrs.  William  Hogan. 

Easton — Mrs.  L.  MacBain,  Mrs.  F.  Prince, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Hayes,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hess. 

Howard  Avenue — Mrs.  L.  P.  Norberg, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vickerson. 

Ansel  Avenue — Mrs.  M.  H.  Atkins,  Mrs. 
George  Reardon. 

Douglas  Avenue — Mrs.  J.  R.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Offield. 

Oak  Grove  Avenue — Mrs.  George  Bigler, 
Mrs.  Victor  Woods. 

Aimer  Road — Mrs.  G.  H.  Probasco. 

Burlingame  Avenue — Mrs.  C.  E.  Dunshee, 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Henry,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lytle.  Mrs. 
Fenner. 

Park  Road  and  San  Mateo  Drive — Civic 
Committee  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Magee. 


Chapin  Avenue  (east) — Mrs.  R.  W.  Dodd, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Sandidge,  Mrs.  Grant  Morris. 

Floribunda  (west) — Mrs.  J  P.  Cleese,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Skinner. 

Floribunda  (east) — Mrs.  W.  B.  Farlow, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Banerot,  Mrs.  A.  Foster. 


To  stimulate  attendance  at  the  San  Mateo 
Central  school  the  Parent-Teacher  Club  will 
present  a  handsome  picture  to  the  class  room 
showing  the  highest  average  attendance  during 
a  school  year.  A  committee  consisting  of  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Bell,  Mrs.  Harry  Peckham  and  Miss 
Adeline  Field  has  been  named  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Walling,  president  of  the  Club,  to  select  the 
picture  and  make  the  award. 


Parent-Teachers  Clubs  "down  the  penin- 
sula," while  greatly  pleased  by  the  growth  of 
their  cities  indicated  by  the  desire  of  the  oil 
companies  to  locate  service  stations  in  the  vari- 
ous communities,  declare  that  the  big  corpora- 
tions should  exercise  a  little  better  judgment  in 
selecting  sites  for  the  stations,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  have  filed  vigorous  protests  against  lo- 
cating them  in  the  neighborhood  of  schools. 
Their  objections  are  based  principally  on  the 
plea  that  excessive  auto  traffic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  schools  endangers  the  lives  of  the 
pupils. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  South  San  Francisco 
Women's  Club  was  a  most  enjoyable  aflair 
and  added  much  to  the  interest  in  club  affairs. 
Mrs.  Percy  L.  Shuman  of  Burlingame  talked 
to  the  members  on  the  benelits  of  co-operation 
and  urged  support  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Following  the  business  ses- 
sion a  social  hour  was  spent,  entertainment 
being  furnished  by  Miss  Wilkinson  and  tea  by 
the  Club's  tea  committee  for  the  month,  Mrs. 
Holston,  Mrs.  Keith  and  Miss  Kauffman.  Sat- 
Saturday  night,  January  16,  the  club  gave  a 
dance  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  South  City. 

A  reception  and  musicale  in  honor  of  the 
club's  president,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Finkler, 
marked  the  opening  of  the  Redwood  City 
Women's  Club  1915  program.  The  affair, 
which  was  held  in  the  club's  home  in  Redwood 
Highlands,  brought  out  a  large  attendance,  a 
most  flattering  tribute  to  Mrs.  Finkler's  efforts  to 
make  the  club  one  of  the  most  active  down  the 
peninsula;  efforts,  by  the  way,  which  are  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Piano  solo,  Mrs.  Carl  Beeger;  vocal  solo, 
ing,  Mrs.  James  M.  Eva;  vocal  solo,  Mrs. 


Oscar  Sidney  Frank  of  San  Francisco;  read' 
David  Crabtree;  reading,  Mrs.  Lesseman. 

Saturday  night,  January  15,  the  club's  dance 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr.,  gave  a  most  successful 
affair.  The  dance  and  supper  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  Redwood  City  folks  and  a  large 
number  of  out-of-town  visitors.  The  rooms 
were  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
entire  success  of  the  affair  brought  many  words 
of  praise  for  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  committee. 


At  its  last  meeting  the  Burlingame  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers, assuring  a  continuance  of  the  active  work 
of  the  retiring  leaders:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lawrence, 
president;  Mrs.  T.  A.  Linfitt,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  F.  Prince,  secretary-treasurer;  Mrs.  Vic- 
tor Woods,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Eula 
McCurdy,  historian,  and  Miss  Porter,  auditor. 
The  officers  for  the  last  year  were  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Godfrey,  president;  Mrs.  Eric  Wold,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  F.  Prince,  secretary;  Mrs.  D.  Krug, 
treasurer;  Miss  Mayberry,  historian,  and  Miss 
Norberg,  auditor. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Burlingame  Women's 
Club  had  a  distinctly  Oriental  flavor.  Mrs.  H. 
Williams,  who  resided  for  years  in  the  land  of 
Wistaria,  described  the  Mikado's  people  and 
their  customs  and  country.  Miss  Edith  Mar- 
shal in  Japanese  costume  danced,  and  three 
young  ladies.  Misses  Marion  Friedman,  Cecelia 
Pinkham  and  Florence  Sullivan,  attired  in 
Japanese  costumes,  served  refreshments.  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Fyfe  and  Miss  Dorothy  Fyfe  contributed 
musical  numbers. 


Many  clever  people  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  San  Mateo  Women's  Club.  This  was 
shown  at  the  annual  jinks  of  the  club  held 
Friday  afternoon,  January  15,  when  the  ladies 
enacted  the  roles  created  by  the  wonderful 
"Mother  Goose"  rhymes.  Everybody  and  his 
neighbor  attended  and  everybody  and  his  neigh- 
bor were  sorry  when  the  show  was  over.  The 
success  of  the  entertainment  was  due  princi- 
pally to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Max  Elftman,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  who  had  entire  charge  of  the 
program.  Mrs.  Albert  Gunn,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
McCurdy,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hagen,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Kreft,  Mrs.  C.  F.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Louise 
Woodard,  Mrs.  G.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
McLeod,  Mrs.  Findlay  Cook,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Tal- 
bott,  Mrs.  Racine  McRoskey,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sealey,  Mrs.  Hollman,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Earle,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Brady.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cline  and  Mrs. 
McClure,  bedecked  in  all  sorts  of  garments, 
fantastic  and  otherwise,  were  the  active  parti- 
cipants in  the  day's  program. 
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alty,  to-wit,  the  loss  of  rent  for  the  period  of 
one  year.  This  same  attack  was  decided  ad- 
versely to  the  defendants  in  State  vs.  Fanning, 
(Neb.)  147  N.  W.  217,  and  in  State  vs. 
Jerome,  (Wash.)  141  Pac.  753.  Without 
commenting  on  either  of  those  two  decisions,  I 
am  inclined  to  rule  against  the  defendants  for 
reasons  of  my  own.  Our  statute  does  not  pro- 
vide absolutely  for  an  actual  closing.  It  does 
provide  that  such  an  order  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  it  also  provides 
that  the  owner  may  either  before  judgment  or 
instantly  thereafter,  come  forward,  "Pay  all 
costs,  fees  and  allowances  which  are  a  lien  on 
the  building  or  place  and  file  a  bond  in  the  full 
value  of  the  property,"  and  obtain  an  imme- 
diate release  of  the  building  from  the  closing 
provision.  It  provides  that  such  bond  will  be 
conditioned  to  the  effect  that  no  nuisance  will 
be  allowed  in  said  premises  during  a  period  of 
one  year.  Such  a  statutory  provision,  in  one 
of  these  cases,  I  think  is  reasonable.  The  peo- 
ple having  been  compelled  to  institute  an  ac- 
tion should  not  be  called  upon  to  institute  others 
nor  to  take  out  numerous  citations  for  contempt. 
If  the  owner  is  inclined  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, he  is  not  penalized,  if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
otherwise,  he  should  be  penalized, — and  there 
is  no  constitutional  objection  to  such  a  penalty. 

The  other  case  was  brought  by  a  private 
citizen,  and  is  entitled  Nelson  v.  Marchebout. 

Attempting  to  be  brief,  and  not  to  repeat 
what  was  said  in  ruling  on  the  first  case,  I  will 
state  that  the  hearing  in  this  case  arose  upon 
an  application  for  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
a  temporary  injunction  should  not  be  issued. 
The  points  are  few  and  I  will  state  them  as  I 
proceed. 


1 .  There  is  no  allegation  in  the  complaint 
to  the  effect  that  the  owner  knew,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  proper  care  should  have  known,  the 
use  to  which  his  property  was  being  put.  Such 
an  allegation  was,  as  to  the  owner,  material  to 
the  statement  of  a  cause  of  action  against  him, 
and  wathout  such  allegation  no  order  to  show 
cause  should  issue. 

2.  The  complaint  shows  on  its  face  that  the 
property  is  now  rented  to  tenants  but  such 
tenants  are  not  made  parties  to  this  action.  They 
should  be  made  parties  so  that  all  rights  may  be 
adjudicated. 

3.  The  defendant  claims  that  the  statute 
authorizes  many  suits  against  him  to  abate  his 
nuisance  whereas  persons  who  commit  other 
heinous  nuisances  may  be  haled  into  Court  to 
defend  only  one  case  for  the  same  nuisance.  He 
asserts  that  this  burden  is  in  violation  of  his 
right  of  equal  protection  under  the  laws.  The 
plaintiff  answers  that  the  suits  are  public,  that 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  read  together 
so  indicate,  and,  being  public  suits,  one  bars 
the  other  and  cites  in  this  behalf  Littleton  vs. 
Fritz,  65  Iowa  488.  As  to  what  there  may 
be  in  that  point,  we  will  at  some  other  time 
discuss;  but,  if  the  suits  are  public  (and  I  be- 
lieve they  are),  then  they  should  be  maintained 
in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Section  20,  Art.  6,  of  the  Constitution 
declares  that  all  "prosecutions"  should  be  so 
maintained.  I  think  the.  plaintiff  should  have 
drawn  the  complaint  designating  "The  People 
of  the  State  of  California,  Plaintiff,"  and  al- 
leging, in  the  body  of  the  complaint,  the  facts 
showing  his  right  to  maintain  the  action  pur- 
suant to  the  Red  Light  Abatement  Law.  All 
of  these  changes  in  the  pleading  may  properly 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
473  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  any 
other  question  will  be  considered  when  the 
pleadings  have  been  duly  amended. 

When  I  used  that  sentence  I  mean' just  every 
bit  of  it,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  too,  namely, 
that  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  where  one  has 
made  a  mistake  of  law,  in  designating  a  plain- 
tiff, he  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  amend,  put- 
ting in  the  corrected  name,  as  though  he  had 


made  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  the  name, 
or  otherwise. 

The  application  for  an  order  to  show  cause 
will  be  denied  with  leave  to  renew  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  demurrer  will  be  sustained  with 
leave  to  plaintiff  to  amend  within  ten  days. 

The  Red  Light  law  was  ,-\ttacked  during  the 
referendum  campaign  upon  the  ground  that 
innocent  property  owners  could  be  victimized 
and  blackmailed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  should  allay  all 
such  fears,  and  the  way  is  now  open  for  the 
authorities  to  proceed  under  the  law  against 
known  houses  of  prostitution,  maintained  as 
such  openly,  or  secretly  under  another  guise. 

The  friends  of  the  law  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  successful  issue 
of  the  litigation.  The  law  does  not,  as  it  was 
charged,  permit  the  prosecution  of  the  innocent, 
and  if  such  attempt  be  made  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  commercialized  vice,  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, the  friends  of  the  law  have  announced 
that  they  will  defend  such  cases. 


A  year's  subscription  is  always  an  acceptable 
birthday  gift. 


As  you  stroll  through  the  Garden  of  Love, 
be  careful  of  the  snakes  and  the  rakes. 


Visit  the  Exposition  early  and  often.  It  will 
be  years  before  you  will  have  another  chance, 
if  ever. 


How  many  letters  have  you  received  from 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  now  much  inter- 
ested in  you — as  Exposition  time  rolls  around? 


If  you  want  to  know  what  a  wonderful  State 
North  Dakota  is,  visit  Hon.  Will  Holbein,  sec- 
retary of  the  North  Dakota  Commission,  who 
will  entertain  you  royally  and  describe  the  re- 
sources of  his  State. 
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Fear— A  Destructive  Ghost 

^Continued  irum  iirt^c  .i) 

ducted  in  peace  and  harmony  for  about  thirty- 
five  or  more  years.  But  that  lawyer  read  aloud 
and  resonantly  from  big  books,  and  did  every- 
thing possible  to  convince  them  that  she  had 
all  the  rights.  And,  take  it  for  granted,  if  you 
have  never  heard  Grace  Laughlin  read  the  riot 
act,  I  mean  the  law  (which  sounds  the  same 
to  a  woman),  she  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  broken  the  ten  commandments,  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  that  you  have  been  a  miserable 
sinner — Ic^g  before  you  were  born. 

For  a  time  the  Board  was  stunned.  Then 
came  a  reaction;  and,  when  the  ballots  were 
counted,  the  original  Board  of  Managers  was 
elected  and  Doctor  Adelaid  Brown  was 
dropped  from  the  Staff  of  Physicians  of  the 
Children's  Hospital.  This  was  a  strong  and 
open  protest  as  punishment  for  having  mis- 
construed their  motives  in  suggesting  the  change 
of  the  hospital  from  a  city  to  a  State  institution, 
under  such  safeguards  as  they  were  throwing 
around  all  the  original  rights. 

Right  or  wrong.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Kaiser  of  the  hospital — she  has 
always  been  a  brilliant  leader,  and  the  belief 
that  she  led  this  revolt  was  strong  This  belief 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  her  mother. 
Dr.  Charlotte  Blake  Brown,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pacific  Dispensary,  out  of  which 
the  Children's  Hospital  grew,  and  some  of  her 
doctor  friends  in  the  institution  thought  she  had 
a  sort  of  "Divine  Right"  to  dictate  its  policy. 

The  history  of  the  Children's  Hospital  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  stirs  feelings  of  affection 
and  respect  for  the  splendid  women  of  the 
earlier  days  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  back 
in  1875,  when  Doctor  M.  E.  Bucknell,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  the  Pacific  Dis- 
pensary for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children; 
something  that  was  sorely  needed  in  those 
days.  She  called  on  her  two  friends,  Dr.  Char- 
lotte Blake-Brown,  the  mother  of  the  present 
Dr.  Adelaid  Brown,  and  on  Dr.  Sara  E. 
Brown  (who  was  no  relation  to  the  other  doc- 
tor of  the  same  name).  To  them  she  confided 
her  plan,  and,  together,  they  formed  the  Pa- 
cific Dispensary.  Soon  they  were  joined  in 
their  good  work  by  Dr.  L.  M.  F.  Wanzer  and 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Follansbee,  all  young  women 
of  high  ideals  and  education  For  a  time  these 
brave  young  doctors  had  a  struggle.  Then, 
the  women  of  wealth  and  refinement  began 
to  gather  around  them,  to  assist  them,  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  men  of  their  families  in  the 
enterprise,  and  soon  the  dispensary  became  a 
hospital.  Then,  later  and  much  greater,  it 
became  the  Children's  Hospital. 

But,  all  along  down  the  line  from  the  be- 
ginning, like  pages  from  an  historical  romance, 
you  read  the  same  names,  but  they  are  noi 
always  the  same  people.  In  fact,  just  now, 
you  can  read  the  names  of  little  children,  who 
are  of  the  third  generation  of  beneficiaries. 


And  exquisite  little  philanthropists  they  are. 
Now,  the  "Holly  Club,"  has  endowed  a 
memorial  bed,  and  supports  it,  too.  The  mem- 
bers are  made  up  of  the  little  girls  of  families 
who  have  given  fortunes  to  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  its  life.  The  president 
is  little  Miss  Frances  Merrill,  and  the  secre- 
tary, Alejandra  Macondray.  They  made 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  their  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, and  she  has  no  trouble  at  all  in  harmon- 
izing the  little  people.  With  the  big  people 
she  has  not  had  her  usual  success,  but,  she 
being  President,  and  consequently,  having  no 
vote,  may  have  made  a  difference.  However, 
though  her  physician  friends  stood  loyally  by 
and  protested  against  the  omission  of  Dr. 
Brown's  name  from  the  hospital  staff,  the 
Board  stood  firm — and,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  children  of  the  Hospital  came  very 
nearly  being  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

One  is  at  once  impressed  by  the  breadth  and 
strength  of  character  of  the  women  who  go  to 
make  up  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Even  though  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  among  them,  they  were  de- 
lighted when  Governor  Johnson  appointed  Dr. 
Brown  to  a  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Health. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 
Elected  January  14,  1915. 
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Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller 
Mrs.  George  W.  Hooper 
Mrs.  James  Watt  Kerr 
Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl 
Mrs.  J.  Leo  Lilienthal 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  McGurn 

Mrs.  Latham  McMullin 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lake  Miller 

Mrs.  Henry  Payot 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer 

Mrs.  Norman  D.  Rideout 

Mrs.  Laurance  I.  Scott 

Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher 
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Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Walter 
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Mrs.  E.  B.  Stone 
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George  A.  Pope 

Leon  Sloss 

Wm.  H.  Crocker 
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GUARDS  ARE  POLITE. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
management  of  the  Exposition  is  the  uniform 
courtesy  with  which  all  visitors  have  been 
treated,  and  the  guards  have  been  the  means 
of  making  many  friends  for  the  management 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  aided  visitors. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  guards  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  who  are  detailed 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  those  who  are  com- 
ing to  see  this  wonderful  fair,  and  if  they  keep 
up  to  the  present  high  standard  during  the  Ex- 
position, which  they  have  set  for  themselves 
prior  to  its  opening,  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  will  go 
down  in  history  as  having  the  most  polite  set 
of  guards  of  any  exposition  ever  held  in  this 
country.  The  writer  has  attended  four  of  these 
fairs  and  is  pleased  to  say  that  never  has  he  re- 
ceived more  courteous  treatment  than  at  this 
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California  Women's  Great 
Opportunity 

iCiontiluu'd  from  pcii^e  -1) 

The  women  of  America  and  their  European 
sisters  will  be  bound  together  in  the  great  strug- 
gle to  abolish  that  curse  of  the  present  day, 
militarism.  It  is  not,  as  so  many  people  believe, 
a  feature  which  can  be  easily  destroyed.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  there 
will  still  be  those  who  believe  that  "Might 
makes  Right,"  and  that  we  must  protect  our- 
selves against  less  civilized  nations.  But  we 
must  demand  the  disarmament  of  the  entire 
world  and  so  assure  ourselves,  and  all  future 
generations,  of  a  civiHzation  which  will  not  al- 
low the  savage  instincts  of  any  one  man  or  race 
of  men  to  destroy.  California  women  must  join 
the  women  of  the  world  in  the  great  struggle 
for  Peace  which  is  to  come.  But  we  cannot 
merely  abolish  the  armies  without  providing 
some  means  of  protecting  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  nations,  for  until  man  has  reached  the 
stage  of  perfection,  there  will  always  be  those 
who  are  possessed  of  the  savage  instincts  which 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  fellow 
men.  The  situation  demands  a  careful  study 
and  plans  must  be  evolved  to  meet  it. 

We,  here,  are  apt  to  think  that  European 
women  have  not  awakened  as  we  have.  But 
in  this  we  are  vastly  mistaken.    The  average 
European  woman  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  politics  and  the  government  of  her 
country  than  the  average  American  woman. 
Though  she  does  not  at  present  enjoy  the  same 
liberty,  when  that  time  does  arrive,  she  will  be 
much  more  fitted  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
which  that  liberty  entails,  than  the  American 
I  woman.    Are  the  California  women  going  to 
i  allow  the  world  to  think  that  they  either  are 
j  not  capable  or  do  not  care  to  avail  themselves 
'  of  the  opportunity  to  use  their  freedom  and  their 
j  power  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  their 
State,  of  conditions  in  their  country,  and  lastly 
lof  conditions  in  the  world?     No!     Nor  is  it 
fair  that  this  burden  should  be  shared  by  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  women  who  are  con- 
scientiously and  untiringly  assuming    the  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  the  American  women,  and  particularly 
the  California  women  who  need  to  wake  up 
and  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunity 
before  them.  If  the  women  of  this  country  are 
to  work  side  by  side  with  the  women  abroad,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  all  have  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  work  before  them,  or  we  will 
find  the  European  woman  taking  vast  strides 
'ahead  of  us,  and  our  opportunity  lost. 
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motif  for  the  decorative  design  and  the  color 
scheme  for  the  room  it  was  decided  to  take  from 
the  tulip  tree.  These  decisions  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities  that  native  woods  be  used  in 
the  room  furniture  and  that  the  design  motif 
be  selected  from  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
State. 

Groups  of  pupils  then  started  to  make  studies 
in  pencil  outline,  paintings  and  color  notes  from 
the  buds,  flowers,  foliage,  branches  and  fruit 
of  the  tulip  and  all  of  these  studies  were  made 
with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  suggestions 
for  decorative  design. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  furniture  and  the 
appropriate  size  of  each  was  then  agreed  upon. 

It  was  Mr.  Newell's  firm  intention  from  the 
first  not  to  allow  the  exhibit  to  become  a  one 
man  problem  and  no  piece  of  work  in  the  ex- 
hibit represents  the  exclusive  work  of  a  single 
pupil.  Every  article  has  been  developed  as 
a  group  project,  the  execution  of  the  work  be- 
ing carried  continuously  forward  by  one  pupil 
one  period,  and  another  pupil  the  following 
period  and  so  on  to  conclusion,  and  working 
thus,  two  hundred  girls  and  seventy-five  boys 
participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit. 
During  the  summer  vacation  Mr.  Newell  made 
lists  of  assignments  for  the  instructors  who  were 
to  take  up  the  development  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  exhibit  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September,  each  teacher  selected  a 
group  of  pupils  to  carry  out  the  details  of  their 
allotted  portion  of  the  work. 

The  drav/ings  and  designs  for  the  several 
pieces  of  furniture,  fireplace  tile,  pottery,  desk 
fittings,  reading  lamp  and  wall  lamp,s,  leather 
beck  covers,  fireplace  fittings  and  screen,  were 
all  made  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Florence 
Stdcey,  head  of  the  household  and  art  tech- 
nology department,  and  the  runner  used  on  the 
sewing  table  was  woven  on  a  hand  loom  and 
the  silks  dyed  by  the  pupils  under  her  personal 
instruction. 

The  furniture  for  the  model  room  was  made 
in  the  wood  working  department  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  under  Edwin  A.  Finch,  who 
saw  to  it  that  every  stitch  of  it  whether  turned 
on  the  lathes  or  worked  and  shaped  by  hand 
should  be  perfect. 

The  furniture  then  passed  on  to  Ernest  A. 
T.  Hapgood,  who  has  charge  of  another  of 
the  Technical  High  School  woodworking 
shops  and  here  the  finishing  was  accomplished, 
the  boys  producing  a  beautiful  effect  on  the 
cherry  wood  by  using  an  acid  stain,  filler,  shel- 
lac and  flat  varnish  treatment.  The  interior 
finish  of  the  room  and  the  door  and  window 
casings  were  made  by  the  pupils  of  Lewis  O. 
Richardson. 

The  mantel,  book  shelves,  and  settles  at 


either  side  of  the  fireplace  were  designed  by  a 
group  of  ten  girls  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Grace  Bell,  and  from  their  drawings  the  boys 
constructed  the  book  shelves  and  seats.  The 
fireplace  fittings  were  made  in  the  forge  and 
machine  shops,  directed  by  Burton  A.  Adams 
and  Edward  E.  Holton,  from  sketches  made  in 
the  art  and  mechanical  departments.  The  tile 
for  the  fireplace  was  built  and  glazed  in  the 
regular  pottery  classes  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Smith. 

The  glass  curtains  and  overdrapes  used  at 
the  windows  were  made  from  fine  striped  net 
and  Sun-fast  silk  of  color  and  texture  to  har- 
monize with  the  room.  The  silk  overdrapes 
were  block  printed,  in  a  pattern  and  shade  sug- 
gested by  the  tulip  flower.  These  designs,  the 
cutting  of  the  blocks  and  printing  of  the  goods 
was  done  by  three  groups  of  pupils  in  the  art 
class  of  Miss  Grace  Bell.  The  crocheted  edge 
of  the  lace  curtains  was  designed  by  a  pupil 
in  one  of  the  art  classes,  and  the  fashioning  of 
this  edging  out  of  1 50  thread  vas  done  by 
herself  and  two  other  girls. 

The  large  leather  mat  used  on  the  gate  leg 
table,  the  portierres  of  rep  with  border  of  cot- 
ton poplin,  and  applique  embroidery,  and  the 
cushions  on  the  settles  were  executed  by  the 
pupils  of  Miss  Gerould  of  the  Central  High 
School.  When  one  considers  the  uniformity  of 
the  work  on  these  decorative  articles  it  seems 
incredible  that  so  many  pupils  could  have 
worked  upon  them. 

The  shades  of  all  the  lamps  were  made  in 
the  department  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Marie 
L.  Wulff;  all  installation  of  fixtures  and  elec- 
trical wiring  was  done  by  pupils  in  the  Even- 
ing School  of  Trades,  instructed  by  Lloyd  Bug- 
bee,  and  the  waste  basket  was  made  by  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Jordan's  pupils  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment, and  the  rush  seat  and  the  cane  seat  and 
backs  in  the  chairs  were  woven  by  the  boys 
and  girls  directed  by  the  teachers  of  the  section 
of  art  and  household  technology. 

An  enthusiastic  hon  voyage  was  vouchsafed 
this  exhibit  by  the  people  of  Springfield  before 
it  was  packed  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco 
to  be  installed  as  one  unit  in  the  eight-room 
display  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  six-foot 
aisle  in  Avenue  B  of  the  Palace  of  Social 
Economy  and  Education,  and  contemplation 
of  the  work  conveyed  to  the  observer  the  satis- 
fied assurance  that  since  vocational  training  in 
the  public  schools  has  become  an  established 
fact,  the  youth  of  the  country  are  no  longer  to 
be  sent  out  into  the  world  from  educational  in- 
stitutions with  their  brains  developed  at  the 
expense  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  their  eyes 
and  hands.  And  furthermore,  there  is  the  feel- 
ing of  gratification  that  the  inartistic,  bizarre, 
grotesquely  decorated  home  is  doomed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  that 
the  era  of  red  plush  upholstered  furniture  and 
glaring  color  effects  in  interior  home  adornment 
is  over,  now  that  this  army  of  enthusiastic 
young  crusaders  are  prepared  to  effectively 
wage  war  upon  them  in  the  name  of  Art. 
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THE  PLAZA  HOI  EL— A  HOME  OF 
ART  AND  BEAUTY. 

San  Francisco  is  known  the  world  over  for 
its  fine  cuisine  and  beautiful  hotels.  We  have 
become  so  proud  of  them  that  we  thought  they 
did  not  need  improvement;  but  the  Plaza  Hotel 
has  many  features  that  will  surprise,  not  only 
the  natives,  but  blase  travelers  as  well.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  hotel  as  it  is  a  home — a  home 
of  art  and  beauty.  While  it  has  all  the  ad- 
vanced improvements  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  up-to-date  hotel,  still,  in  some  subtle  way, 
the  home  feeling  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and  quite 
overshadows  the  hotel  air. 

When  you  stop  to  analyze  this  feeling,  you 
find  at  least  two  reasons.  One  is,  because  Mr. 
John  G.  Barker,  the  managing-proprietor,  wills 
it  so — and,  unquestionably,  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness. For  Mr.  Barker,  though  a  young  man, 
has  successfully  conducted  the  most  high-class 
family  hotels  in  San  Francisco,  and  handles 
these  immense  undertakings  with  such  a  natural, 
almost  boyish  nonchalance,  that  they  impress 
you  with  the  feeling  that  his  work  is  purely  a 
delight  to  him. 

The  old  Colonial — so  fashionable  before  the 
fire — was  his  enterprise.  Immediately  after  the 
fire,  he  lost  no  time  in  launching  the  New  Col- 
onial and  the  Colonial  Annex.  He  also  be- 
came co-partner  in  the  Jefferson  and  in  the 
Stewart  Hotels,  all  of  which  flourished  under  his 
supervision. 

You  can  soon  trace  the  second  reason  for 
feeling  at  home — it  is  the  fact:  nothing  in  the 
place  slaps  you  with  its  newness.  It  may  be 
all  new,  but  it  doesn't  insist  on  it. 

The  building  is  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 
type.  The  immense  lobby,  with  great  carved 
pillars,  in  dull  gold-bronze,  furnished  luxur- 
iantly in  tones  of  taupe,  and  rich  rugs  in  sub- 
dued shades,  make  the  first  welcoming  impres- 
sions. The  lighting  of  the  place  is  most  artistic. 
It  filters  down  from  electric  torches,  of  alabaster 
marble,  of  original  and  exquisite  design.  The 
ladies'  reception-room  is  hung  and  furnished  in 
blue  damask;  the  private  dining-room  is  in  mul- 
berry damasks,  and  American  Beauty  damask 
covers  the  wall  of  the  great  dining-room.  Why, 
even  the  passenger  elevators  are  hung  in  old 
rose  damask. 

But,  perhaps,  what  will  hold  the  visitor's  at- 
tention longest  are  the  very  delightful  pictures 
which  Mr.  Barker,  showing  both  wisdom  and 
good  taste,  selected  from  the  galleries  of  such 
artists  as  Marian  Frolic,  Charles  Dickman, 
Will  Sparks,  Amedee  Joullin  and  Jules  Mers- 
felder. 

There  are  three  hundred  rooms,  beautifully 
furnished,  in  this  Spanish  castle,  all  connected 
with  private  baths,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
bathed  in  sunlight.  The  whole  place  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  large  conventions,  as  well 
as  for  a  permanent  family  hotel,  being  run 
both  on  the  American  and  European  plan. 

Altogether,  in  tone,  coloring  and  arrange- 
ments, the  Plaza  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 


Ritz-Carlton  of  London.  Withal,  Mr.  Barker 
calls  it  his  "Homely  Hotel,"  and  then  sets  to 
work  to  make  it  your  home. 

Though  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
on  the  corner  of  Post  and  Stockton,  with  cars 
running  direct  to  the  Exposition,  it  is  only  a 
few  minutes  walk  to  churches,  art  galleries, 
theatres  and  fashionable  stores — it  still  main- 
tains the  inviting,  hospitable  Spanish  air,  front- 
ing as  it  does  on  Union  Square,  with  its  semi- 
tropical  lawns  and  foliage,  constantly  inviting 
you  to  come  out  doors  and  play. 


The 


'49  CAM  P 


Realism   and   Romance   of   the   Golden   Days  of 
California  Realistically  Reenacted 


Till-:  STTuni.xi;  .'^i 'i^xrc^  of 
"THE  DAYS  OF  OLD" 
THE  DAYS  OF  GOLD 
THE  DAYS  OF  FORTY-NINE 

'  Inc  liulinK 

STRKET  DUELS.  LYNCHING  BEES,  CLAIM 

JUMPING,  F.\RO  AND  ROULETTE  TABLES 

i)on  t  Fail  to  See  the  Old  Sutter  Mill  where  Gold 
was  Discovered  in  '49 

Don't  Miss  Seeing  Mt.  Lassen  in  Eruption 
You  can  "pan"  for  Gold.    Nuggets  running  from 

.tO  cents  to  $S0  have  been  placed  for  you  to  dig 

for  and  tlie  .sand  i.s  full  of  them. 

No  day  is  lomplete  without  a  visit  to  the  '49 

("amp,  whore  you  will  see  reproduced  the  scenes 

made  famous  by  Mark  Twain,  Brete  Harte  and 

other  noted  writers. 


Walker   Smith,   President  and   General  Manager 

I).  M.  Kent,  Secretary 

G.  K.  Mattox,  Director  of  Amusements 

,lAMEs  I.  Keith,  Mining  Superintendent 

Raymond  B.  Ckowkli,,  Supt.  of  Construction 

Sam  Davis,  Cliief  of  Publicity 


DRS.  STEELE  and  STEELE 


Skin  and  Feature  Specialists 

Correct  ill-.sliapi'ii  no.s.  s.  out.standinK  and  de- 
formed ear.s.  .sagging  cheeli  and  brow,  double, 
thicl<  and  liarelips,  receding  chin,  baggy  or 
stringy  nee  ks  and  puffy  eyelids.  Round  out  hol- 
low cheeks,  thin  necks,  shoulders,  busts,  arms, 
hands.  Remove  scars,  pittings,  moles,  birth- 
marks, facial  tumors,  paraffine  filling,  cysts, 
wrinkles,  freckles,  superlluous  hair,  pimples, 
blackheads  and  other  defects  of  features. 
935  MARKET  STREET 

Fantages  Theatre  BnUding.    Offices  601-3-5 
Ibmrs.  Sun.iax  .  In-i.'.    I>l,,,rie  Iveaniv  2383 


FOB  CATARBH 
INDIGESTION 

ANEMIA 
RHEUMATISM 

and  all 
STOMACH 

troubi.es. 

An  Aid  to  Nutrition 
and  a 
Nerve  Tonic 


FOR  TIRES  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

K AM ARIN 

Imported  from  Russia. 
The    Wonderful  Medical 
Food  Tonic 

NOT  A  DBUO 

<)ver  :;oiMi  residents  of 
San  Francisco  have 
been     made    well  by 

using 

KAMARIN 

SEND    FOR  BOOKI.ET 

to 

R.  W.  Baronoff, 

San  Francisco 
906   O'FarreU  St., 


Mme.  M.  M.  KI.INE,  Mgr. 

,(pRSETfM)(&MPANY 


PHONE  KEABNV  5461      347  STOCKTON  ST. 

San  Francisco 


Dr.  Madamoiselle 
CECILE  CANJUZAN 

Chiropodist 
Manicuring,  Hair  and  Facial  Treatments 
212  STOCKTON  ST.  Suite  315  Coleson  BIdg. 
Phone  Douglas  3065 


THE  IDEAL  RESORT  OF  THE  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Spacious  living  room  and  dining  room  with 
wide  open  fireplaces.  Running  water  and  electric  lights  in  all 
sleeping  apartments.  Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard, 
gardens,  berry  patches,  poultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and 
climate  unsurpassed.  Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

A  place  to  play,  a  place  to  rest; 

A  place  to  eat  your  meals  with  zest. 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Calif. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
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World  Peace 

{Continued  from  page  1')) 

only  parts  of  a  world  to  which  each  country  is 
indispensable,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enlist 
armies.  Without  armies  the  rest  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war  are  of  no  value." 

The  Conference  will  not  attempt  to  distribute 
the  blame  for  this  war.  It  will  discuss  the  Uni- 
versal Causes  of  all  War,  not  the  specific  causes 
of  this  war.  According  to  Mrs.  Sewall,  there 
are  three  Universal  Causes:  The  Double  Code 
of  Morality  for  an  Individual  and  for  a  Nation, 
which  pronounces  crimes  in  one  man,  virtues  in 
an  army  or  a  nation;  False  Patriotism,  the  in- 
culcation of  vanity  and  arrogance  which  would 
be  condemned  in  private  life;  Greed  and  Am- 
bition of  States,  which  in  an  individual  would 
be  punished. 

Mrs.  Sewall  hopes  that  they  will  be  able  to 
publish  a  platform  after  the  Conference.  Be- 
forehand, most  of  the  planks  in  the  platform 
brought  her  by  Mrs.  Pethwicke  Laurence  in 
her  recent  campaign  for  Constructive  Peace, 
the  planks  in  the  Chicago  Peace  Platform  and 
those  which  appeared  in  the  first  announcement 
of  the  approaching  Conference,  will  be  consid- 
ered. No  doubt  others  will  be  recommended 
as  a  result  of  correspondence  with  leading  pa- 
cificists abroad.  "The  advocates  of  all  these 
measures  will  be  asked  to  express  their  views 
before  the  Conference  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Conference  will  vote  approval  of  a  platform 
which  will  include  the  united  wisdom  of  all 
organizations  and  individuals  who  are  now 
laboring  to  shorten  this  war,  to  make  it  the  last 
war,  and  to  insure  social  and  internal  as  well 
as  International  Peace  through  the  establish- 
ment of  three  International  Institutions,  an  In- 
ternational Parliament,  and  International 
Court,  and  an  International  Army  or  Police." 


PROTEST    AGAINST   WAR  MAR- 
RIAGES. 

By  Mrs.  G.  A.  Walker. 

Those  who  saw  the  January  Delineator  saw 
a  wonderful  little  article  on  the  third  page,  an 
article  that  must  have  stirred  everyone  who  read 
it.  Stirred  every  woman  especially.  Stirred 
them  mayhaps  in  many  different  ways.  I  refer 
to  "War  Marriages,"  which  dwells  on  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Europe — "exhorting  the  young 
women  to  marry  their  sweethearts  before  send- 
ing them  off  to  the  front  for  the  sake  of  the 
race."  To  one  who  has  come  from  a  race  of 
patriots, — a  long  line  of  fighters,  it  is  stirring. 
It  touches  in  a  way  a  vibrant  cord,  and  yet — 
does  it  not  make  your  blood  boil?  It  sends  a 
wave  of  pathos, — but  Oh,  the  brutality  of  it! 
Is  it  not  quite  time  that  woman  came  into  her 
own?  High  time  that  woman  took  a  hand  in 
the  affairs  of  her  nation, — the  affairs  of  the 
world, — if  but  to  stop  the  bloody  butchery  of 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  man, — man,  "her 
lord  and  master,"  has  carried  on  since  the  world 
began.  She  is  "exhorted  to  marry  her  sweet- 
heart before  sending  him  off  to  the  front,  that 
the  race  may  go  on."  That  there  may  be  more 
fruit  of  her  body  to  fill  the  maw  of  more  bloody 
wars, — man-made  wars.  "Exhorted  to  marry" 
that  she  may  bear  with  anguish  in  her  heart  the 
long  lonely  months  to  come,  perhaps  montI\s  the 
hardest  of  a  woman's  Hfe,  alone,  with  the 
thought  that  if  her  husband  is  not  already  lying 
dead  that  every  hour  may  be  his  last.  That 
her  child  to  come  may  be  fatherless, — father- 
less because  of  man's  brutality. 

Is  it  not  time  that  woman  arose  in  her  might 
and  demanded  to  be  heard?  Time  that  every 
woman  the  world  over,  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
mother,  should  demand — "Let  us  have  Peace." 

"Let  this  war  end  war"  forever. 


NEW 

DELMONICO'S 

366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 


WHEN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  French  Restaurant  in  California,  famous  for  its 
unexcelled  Cooking  and  Moderate  Prices.    Strictly  high  class. 

A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  for  Ladies  Traveling  Alone. 

Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

CLUB  BREAKFASTS  Served  Daily  at  25c— 35c— 50c 

And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  with  Red  or  White  Wine,  at  50c 
This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 


SPECIAL  DINNER  EVERY  EVENING  AT  75c 


SUNDAY  $1.00 


Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine 

A  Dinner  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Delight 

Under  Management  of  the  well-known  French  Maitre  d'Hotel 
CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 


The  Culture  Pearls 

One  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  Orient  is 
the  Culture  Pearl.  These  pearls  must  not  be 
confounded  with  what  is  known  as  the  artifi- 
cial pearl.  They  are  real  pearls;  the  pearl 
bearing  oyster  is,  by  a  scientific  process,  made 
to  produce  in  four  years. 

The  secret  was  discovered  by  a  noted  sci- 
entist who  started  his  experiments  in  1879  and 
began  by  cultivating  the  oyster  which  produces 
the  pearl.  His  experiments  were  fruitless  for 
many  years  but  at  last  his  untiring  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  success.  Another  man  would 
have  given  up  in  despair  before  the  many  dis- 
couragements, among  which  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Red  Current,  a  body  of  water 
which  sweeps  the  coast  of  Japan  every  year, 
destroying  all  kinds  of  shell  fish. 

The  method  of  cultivating  these  pearls  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  oyster  beds  ex- 
tend over  fifty  nautical  miles,  in  the  Bay  of 
Ago,  the  Bay  of  Sokasho,  and  the  Bay  of 
Hasama.  When  the  spats  or  young  oysters 
are  three  years  old,  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
sea  and  a  scientific  stimulus  is  applied  to  these 
living  oysters.  The  oysters  are  then  regularly 
planted  in  the  beds  of  the  sea  and  remain  there 
for  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  oyster 
finding  a  foreign  substance  within  itself  seeks 
to  expel  it.  Unable  to  do  this,  it  proceeds  to 
encapsulate  it  by  throwing  a  part  of  its  beau- 
tiful body  around  this  foreign  substance.  It  is 
done  gradually  by  the  nacreous  secretion  of  the 
oyster.  To  produce  a  pearl  by  this  means 
takes  at  least  seven  years.  The  oyster  beds 
have  to  be  constantly  guarded,  for  the  octopus, 
star  fish,  and  sea  weed  are  deadly  enemies  of 
the  pearl  oyster  and  must  be  kept  away. 


HOTEL  MENLO 

A  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 
POPULAR  HOTEL 

That  offers  all  the  comforts  of  a  first-class 
Club. 

I'lulcr  .M iuuisement  of 
W.  K.  ASHMAN,  Proprietor 
For  Twenty-Five  Years  with  the 
P.  M.  S.  S.  and  T.  K.  K. 

O'Farrell  Near  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco 


"San   Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL " 
The  Crystal  Cafeteria 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances: 

7(;2  Market  St.    :V.]  O' Fan-ell  St. 

Seating  Capacity  1000  Large  Lobby 


Free  Checking  Stand 
Voonl  Kntertainnient 
Complete  Variety 
Clean  Linen 


Orchestra 
Reasonable  Prices 
(Quickest  Service 
Sanitai', 


Acclaimed   by    Its   Patrons  the  "Best" 
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Dangers  to  a  San  Francisco  Girl 
During  War  Days  in  Brussels 

two  or  three  days  of  their  occupation.  Every 
public  building  was  guarded  by  them,  the  Pal- 
ace of  Justice  absolutely  ruined,  turned  into  a 
fortification  with  cannons  pointirig  on  the  three 
sides  toward  the  town.  They  built  wooden 
barricades  for  their  ammunition  and  kitchens. 
Their  kitchen  was  right  on  the  steps  of  the 
Palace.  They  hang  out  their  washing  to  dry 
from  the  windows  of  the  second  floor,  or  from 
the  railings.  They  took  away  the  stone  bulk- 
head which  faced  over  the  Rue  Haute  in  order 
to  place  their  cannons. 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  how  the  rooms  were 
arranged,  how  bottles  of  red  wine  have  been 
broken  and  spilt  on  the  white  marble  steps. 
They  have  put  on  lawyers'  robes,  and  stolen 
some  handsome  gold  decorations.  One  night 
they  got  drunk,  donned  the  robes,  and  danced 
in  a  circle  right  out  on  the  Palace  Pollart.  The 
Bavarians  and  Prussians  got  to  fighting,  and 
it  was  quite  a  serious  affair.  They  have  great 
animosity  for  one  another.  The  Royal  Park 
in  front  of  the  Palace  had  been  changed  into 
a  training  school  where  the  new  recruits  exer- 
cise. The  Rue  de  le  Loi,  where  the  ministeries 
were,  is  occupied  completely  by  the  German 
Staff.  No  trams  run  that  way,  and  nobody 
could  pass  by  without  a  special  permit  from 
German  headquarters. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  out,  no  matter  what 
may  be  your  influence,  unless  you  do  so  without 
their  permission  at  the  risk  of  your  life,  and  then 
you  can  never  take  any  luggage  with  you.  Life 
was  not  worth  living  in  Brussels,  and  with  no 
money,  no  prospects  of  getting  any,  no  way  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world,  we  felt 
very  miserable  I  can  assure  you,  and  always 
in  a  dreadful  nervous  strain.  The  little  news 
we  did  get  was  really  nothing,  and  we  only 
learnt  of  the  horrors  that  were  happening  near 
us.  We  were  tired  out  with  all  the  walking 
we  had  to  do.  Our  new  home  was  on  one  of 
the  many  avenues  where  trams  had  been  abol- 
ished, so  we  were  forced  to  walk.  No  taxis  or 
carriages.  Tradespeople  had  no  wagons  or 
horses,  and  it  sometimes  was  an  amusing  sight 
to  see  men  and  women  of  note  carrying  their 
provisions  home  themselves.  Going  to  your 
grocer's  was  like  getting  tickets  for  a  popular 
night  at  the  opera.  You  had  to  stand  in  lines, 
send  in  your  card,  and  wait  your  turn  with  the 
others.  Then  you  were  only  given  so  much 
of  everything,  as  there  was  not  enough  for  all. 
On  the  Grande  Place,  the  German  flag  floated 
for  several  days  on  the  side  of  the  Town  Hall, 
then  they  put  it  on  the  General  Headquarters 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  The  fine  old  gilded 
houses  still  stood,  but  the  Germans  have  no 
respect  for  such  art,  and  they  put  their  cooking 
machines  right  alongside  of  the  Corporation 
House,  and  grease  was  spattered  all  over  the 
place,  together  with  vegetable  peeling  and  so 


forth.  To  keep  the  draught  out  they  hung  tar- 
paulin all  around  the  machines.  So  picture  this 
on  that  beautiful  place.  At  noon  regiments 
meet  there,  and  each  man  with  his  ration  tin  is 
helped  to  his  meal.  In  their  motor  cars  they 
have  guards  standing  on  the  steps  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  if  they  go  into  a  shop  one  follows 
close  behind,  and  others  guard  the  entrance. 

Mr.  E.  Watts,  the  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral, and  Mr.  Nasmith,  the  Vice  Consul  Gen- 
eral, deserve  ever  so  much  praise  for  the  won- 
derful activity  they  showed  in  their  most  trying 
and  difficult  task.  In  one  day,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  they  got  three  thousand  German 
women  and  children  out  of  Brussels,  and  saw 
that  they  were  properly  cared  for  and  had  food 
and  all  necessary  for  the  train.  On  declara- 
tion of  war,  they  represented  English,  Ger- 
man and  Russian  affairs  as  well  as  American. 
They  escorted  people  all  over  the  place  in  motor 
cars  under  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Nasmith 
told  me  that  he  took  a  Brussels  lady  to  see  her 
country  home,  as  she  had  heard  that  German 
officers  were  occupying  it.  The  Vice  Consul 
asked  one  of  them  how  he  knew  about  these 
homes  that  they  occupied  all  over  the  country. 
He  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  and  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  a  perfectly  printed  Guide  Book, 
with  all  the  different  homes  marked  down 
which  could  accommodate  them  in  Belgium, 
the  number  of  rooms,  the  value  of  their  wines, 
all  according  to  quality  and  quantity,  one,  two 
or  three  stars  in  front  of  the  name,  just  as 
Badaeker  would  do  to  show  us  the  class  of 
hotel.  So  you  see  these  people  were  prepared 
for  war,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

We  had  a  thrilling  experience  with  two  offi- 
cers, which  I  must  tell  you  about.  We  were 
moving  into  our  new  home,  and  had  packed 
most  of  our  things,  when  suddenly  the  maid 
came  in  very  pale,  and  said  that  two  German 
officers  were  at  the  door.  My  friend  said. 
"Germans!  Oh,  that  is  nothing,  I  will  go  out 
to  them." 

When  she  saw  them  they  asked  her  if  she 
had  had  a  certain  girl  in  her  school;  she  replied 
that  she  had.  One  said:  "Oh!  we  know  her 
very  well,"  and  asked  of  other  girls  that  had 
been  to  the  school.  Then  they  introduced  them- 
selves. One  was  called  Hart  Kopf  ("Hard- 
head" as  he  said),  "or  you  may  call  us  brig- 
ands." This  struck  her  as  very  familiar,  but 
she  took  it  from  whence  it  came.  They  asked 
her  if  she  would  allow  them  to  write  a  post 
card.  She  said  that  she  was  moving,  but  she 
would  try  to  find  them  pen  and  ink  if  they 
would  step  into  the  library.  When  they  were 
seated  one  demanded:  "Oh!  but  we  want  a 
post  card  of  your  school."  She  gave  it  to  them 
rather  reluctantly.  Then  they  said,  "This  is  not 
all  we  want;  we  want  the  girl's  photograph." 
"Oh!  no,"  she  replied,  "It  was  not  given  to  us 
to  be  given  away,  and  you  will  not  have  it." 
They  insisted  that  they  must  have  it.  Things 
began  to  look  disagreeable,  so  we  pretended 
not  to  find  it.    Then  they  insisted  again.  But 


I  could  not  find  the  photograph,  and  if  I  did, 
I  did  not  intend  giving  it  to  them. 

One  came  into  the  library  with  me.  He  sat 
down  opposite  me,  and  began  writing  his  post 
card,  bothering  me  all  the  while,  asking  me  if 
I  had  found  that  photograph  yet.  Then  he 
laughed,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  shake 
hands,  and  promised  me  on  his  honor  to  give 
the  photo  back  to  me,  and  that  I  could  have 
one  of  his  in  return.  Naturally,  I  was  more 
disgusted  than  ever  with  him,  when  suddenly 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  sign  his  card.  I 
said,  "Decidedly  not.  We  do  not  do  such 
things  in  my  country,  nor  in  this,  and  especially 
for  people  that  we  do  not  know." 

My  friend  in  the  other  room,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  to  stand  the  impudence  of  the  other 
officer.  He  chaffed  at  her,  and  said  she  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  that  was  why  she  was 
moving  out  of  her  house.  She  answered:  "Oh! 
no;  I  am  not  afraid  of  anybody.  I  am  moving 
because  it  is  time  for  me  to  move."  So  they 
came  into  the  library,  and  again  the  other  offi- 
cer asked  her  to  sign  his  card.  She  said,  "No, 
never!"  in  a  very  emphatic  way.  He  said, 
"And  why?"  She  answered,  "A  question  of 
sentiment;  I  do  not  wish  to  sign  your  card." 
Then  they  both  got  very  angry,  and  said,  "We 
must  know  why  you  won't  sign  that  card." 
She  replied :  "I  beg  of  you  not  to  insist."  They 
said,  "But  we  do  insist."  So  she  said,  "Very 
well,  if  you  do,  I  will  tell  you;  I  won't  sign 
your  card  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  a 
Belgian."  Daggers  flashed  from  their  eyes  and 
a  storm  of  German  flowed  from  the  older  offi- 
cer's lips.  All  she  could  understand  was 
"Toten!  Toten!"  repeated,  which  means 
"Kill!  Kill!" 

(Continued  in  March  number) 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
.")26  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Mission  Branch,  cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts. 
Riciimond  District  Branch,  cor.  Clement  St.  and 
7th  Ave. 

ilaight  St.  Branch,  cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere  Sts. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1914.  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on 
and  after  Satiii'day,  .lanuary  2,  191.5.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account 
and  earn  dividends  from  January  1,  1915. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


"\^\7'E  PRINT  booklets,  circulars,  cards, 
*  '  notices,  and  stationery  of  ail  kinds 
in  first-class  style,  and  ask  you  to  favor  us 
with  yournext  order.  FOSTER  &  SHORT 
Printin(;,  Bookbinding,  Engraving 
342  Howard  Street,  San  PVancisco,  Cal. 


FITTING  AN  ART. 

In  this  age  of  progress  one  must  be  a  special- 
ist, and  where  the  profession  applies  to  the 
human  form  one  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  or  one  will  not  be  able  to  do 
either  the  subject  or  herself  justice. 

Reading  the  advertising  columns  of  "Every- 
woman"  in  search  of  a  subject  of  interest  I 
became  interested  in  the  ad  of  the  K.  &  S. 
Corset  Company  and  determined  to  learn  for 
myself  just  what  they  had  to  sell. 

Mme.  Kline,  the  manager  of  the  shop,  I 
found  a  most  gracious  person  and  one  who 
knew  the  human  form  and  its  needs,  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  repeat,  in  part,  what  she  said 
when  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  about  corsets  and 
how  they  should  be  fitted. 

In  response  to  my  question,  she  said:  "There 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
corsets  in  the  last  ten  years.  Women  now  real- 
ize that  to  retain  their  health  as  well  as  their 
figure  they  must  have  corsets  which  fit  them — 
and  when  I  say  fit,  I  mean  fit  perfectly.  The 
old  style  of  putting  on  anything  that  was  named 
a  corset  has  passed;  women  today  dress  more 
sensibly  than  ever  before,  and  they  realize  that 
this  means  health  and  the  retention  of  good 
looks.  We  have  many  styles  on  our  shelves 
and  there  is  no  figure  we  cannot  fit.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  custom  is  the  result  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  us  by  many  of  the  physi- 
cians of  this  and  other  cities.  We  fit  corsets 
for  invalids,  also  for  children.  This  is  an 
innovation.  Moulding  a  child's  form  is  simi- 
lar to  training  the  young  tree — we  make  it  grow 
to  perfection.  We  have  maternity  corsets, 
dancing  corsets — in  fact,  every  kind  and  style 
known.  We  are  always  glad  to  explain  how 
a  corset  should  be  fitted  and  we  have  made 
many  a  woman  happy  who  despaired  of  ever 
getting  a  corset  which  fitted  her  and  at  the  same 
time  was  comfortable. 

"In  this  day  and  generation  women  are  ad- 
vancing in  many  ways  and  they  realize  that 
this  is  an  age  of  specialists  and  that  accounts 
for  the  large  clientele  we  have." 

The  Seeker. 
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JOSEPH  GEORGE  JACOBSON 

Pianist — I'caciicr 

Pupil   of  Philip  Scharwenka,  "^el ix  Drey- 
schock,  Albert  Friedenthal, 
Berlin,  Germany 
Studio: 

16  Joyce  Street 

Near  Pine  and  Powell      Phone  Douglas  3696 


I'ella  Dorhmd  .lenkins  Belle  (Jiay  Lin/.ee 

OUR  CERAMIC  SHOP 

486  SUTTER  STREET,      SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 

China,  White  and  Decorated  Materials 
Lessons  Given  Firing  Daily 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Pli(  >t<  )gTapliic  Portraits 

studio 

GAFFNEY  BUILDING         376  SUTTER  ST. 
Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Telephone  Market  1071 

DR.   C.  MASOERO 

Votoriiiary  Snrg'eon 

214  DOLORES  ST.,  bet.  15th  and  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Phone  Douglas  1669 

MARIE  LOUISE 

FINE  MILLINERY 

430  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


lli)iiT-s  111  a.  111.  to  !l  p.  ni. 

THE  MARECHAL  NEIL 

Maiiicni-iiii;- 

TUBKISH  BATHS  AND  TREATMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

H.Hjiiis 
406  SUTTER  STREET 


LOIS  GRAY  ABERNETHY 

I)('rinat()l(>.ii,ist 

Removes  Superfluous  riair  Permanently  by 
the  Electric  Needle 
ocalp  and  Facial  Treatments 
(ifliic  lldiirs:  -1  til   !  V-  111- 
MECHANICS   BUILDING,   Room  611 
948  Market  Street,  Corner  Mason 


MRS.  JEREZ 

T^rot'ossor  of  the  Woiidorful 
Paint  on  Velvet 

Don't  Pail  to  CaU  and  See  This  New  Novelty 
Which  We  Guarantee  to  Teach  in  Pour  Lessons 

$15.00  Course 

Material  Purnished  While  Learning' 

152  O'Farrell  Street 

Opposite  Orpheum  Theatre 


Superfluous  Fat  Reduced  Bust  Development 
Thin  People  Built  Up  a  Specialty 

MADAME  DU  CHENE 

Masseuse 

830  MARKET  STREET,  ROOM  415 
Westhank  Building 
SAN   PRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Room  621  Phelan  BIdg. 

San  Francisco 

Telejilioiie 

Sutler  :!1.'i 

Marguerite  M.  Wicke  &  Co. 

I'lililic  Sici 

iiiL;i';i|ili('fs 

.Miilti-i- 

il  pllI'l'S 

MiiltigiaiiliiiiR 

I'lnys,  Parts,  Cues 

Addressins; 

Specifications 

Filling  in 

Stenography 

Enclosing 

Manuscripts 

Folding 

Legal  Work 
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The  Best  Paper  in  the  State 


Practical  Psychology 

Books  with  Formulas  for  Doing  Things — High- 
est in  ideal  yet  plainly  and  practically  written 

A.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Author,  Twenty  Yeirr 
Specialist  In  Psychology,  Suggestion  Soul-Cul 
ture.  Lecturer,  Author  12  Psychology  Books 
10  In  print  now. 

Titles  of  Books: 

"The  New  Psychology  Complete"  (witl 
edition),  2;)0  pages,  beautifully  bound,  oiil,\  ii 
leather,  stamped,  $1.00. 

"Mind  the  Builder-Soul  Culture,"  the  height; 
in  bookmaker's  art.  Large,  generously  illus 
trated,  written  in  layman  language,  as  are  al 
of  Dr.  Lindsay's  books.  Beautiful  brown 
stamijed,  leather  binding,  $1.I']0. 

"New  Psychology  Handbook  of  Healing,"  loi 

pages  cases  and  their  treatment,  lest  of  23( 
Ijages  most  idealistic,  practical,  instruction 
leather  stamped,  $1,00. 

"New  Psychology  Pearls,"  2?.0  pages,  24  es 
says  in  applied  Psychology,  aids  in  self-culture, 
beautiful  brown  leather  stamped,  $1.00. 

Six  Small  Books. 

"New  Psychology  Question  Book,"  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  (|U(>stions  that  aid  in  accurate 
study  of  practical  psychology.  fil)er  .']0  cents 
stamped  leather  $1.00. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Ideal,"  liber  l)indinf.' 
only,  2.")  cents. 

"Scientific  Prayer  the  Silence,"  said  to  bi 
the  best  thing  ever  written,  2.^>  cents. 

"New  Psychology  Defined,"  also  essay  on  llu 
"Wayside  and  the  (ioal,"  2;")  cents. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Love,"  and  its  se(|uel.  "Lo\" 
the  Liberatoi-,"  2.')  cents. 

"Thought  Chimes,"  Psychology  Symposium, 
2.">  cents, 

"Liberation  Through  Thought" — the  Hook  of 
Mooks  free. 

The  entire  set  of  11  Books,  $5.00;  add  25 
cents  for  express. 

A.  A.  Lindsay  Publishing  Co. 

841  PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

Till-;  WONDKR  TRIP  OF  ALL  IS  THAT  TO  THE  GOROKOI  S  TAIITT[  — TlIK  ISLANDS 
OF  TIIK  SOUTH  SKAS— TO  NFW  ZEALAND  AND  A1STRALL\  — A  VOYAGE 
OF  NFVKR-ENDINO  DKUfHTT  VIA  THE   SPLENDID   SHIPS   OF  THE 


R.  M.  S. 
TAHITI 
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MOANA 

Ki.dOO  tons 
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Willochra 

iL'.ono  tons 
(lispliiccnieiit 


R.  M.  S. 

AORANGI 

S,(Miii  tons 
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UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(ROYAL  MAIL  LINE) 
SAILING  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  EVERY  TWENTY  EIGHT  DAYS 

These  vessels  ai'e  of  the  hif^hest  ei.iss,  iuid  are  fitted  witli  wireless  and  other  most  modern  appliances  for 
s|)eed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  ail  .instly  earned  a  hinh  re|)titati<tn  as  jrood  sea  boats.  The  state  rooms 
ari'  lai'i^e  and  well  ventilated.  The  diniri'f  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each  steamer.  The  drawint,' 
room  is  very  i)leasantly  situated,  while  the  lai-ii'e  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for  passenfjers  to  while  away  the  lime, 
witii  a  hook  from  the  shi|)'s  well  stocked  lilirary,  or  hy  joininji' in  the  numerous  deck  amusements. 

VISIT  TAHITI,  THF  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SPECIAL  I?OINI)  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  First  Class 

Rates  of  Pa.fsa'je  from  San  Francisco  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  ( Well in<,'ton)—.+ ITS.?.")  Sin-jle;  ^2H1.:}()  Round  Trip 
Al'STKALTA  (Sydney)— !|!2( »().()( I  Siiifrle;  iji.'UIO.OO  Round  Trip 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOI'R— Tahiti,  Raroton^a,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney.   Returning  to  San  Francisco 
or  Vancouver  via  Auckland,  Suva,  Fiji  and  Honolulu.     First  Class.  >^'A2') 
ROl'ND  TOI  R  OF  THE  PACIFIC— San  Franeisi-o  to  Tahiti.  Raroton{,'a.  Wellin<,'ton.  N.  Z.,  Sydney. 
Australia,  and  returninj,'  to  San  Francisco  via  Prisl)ane,  Thursday    island,   thence  to  Hon?.,'  Kon^r, 
Shaufjhai.  Na^'a.saki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  ircxid  for  one  year  and  with  option 
of  .stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     Fir.sf    Class.  .t'l.T). 
•lA  VA-PACI  FlC  TOl'R— From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti.  Rarotonfja,  We!lin<rton.  N.  Z.,  Sydney.  Australia. 
•Java,  Sinirai)ure.  Ilonj:  Konj,',  .Iai)an,  Ilonohdu.  return  to  San  Francisco,  first-cla.ss  throuudiout.  U'ouml  Trip,  .+■'>■">."). 

Otiier  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Hookinjjs  on  api)lication. 

For  reservations  ami  detaili'd  informfition  wi'ite  or  wire 

UNION  S.  S.  CO.,  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  Ltd. 

HIND.  ROId'H  &  CO.,  General  Afjents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points. 
PasseuLnr  Office:    (17!!  .MAR'KET  STREFT.     R.  S.  L.  .Ah.rris.  Passenger  .Manager. 


HOTEL  PLAZA 

The  Newest  of  San  Francisco's 
Seledt  Hotels 

Overlooks  the  Plaza  of  Union  Square 

N.  W.  Corner  Po^  and  Stockton  Streets 


300  Rooms  Private  Baths 
American  and  European  Plan 

JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Managing  Proprietor 


3H€ 


3H€ 


3H€ 


3H€ 


EVERYWOMAN 
welcomes  everyone  to  the 
Jewel  City ! 
For,  we  have  great  things  to 
tell  you  of 
EVERY  WOMAN 
and 

SOME  MEN. 


Offices  Phelan  Building 
Phone  Garfield  964 


GveRYii/orwi 


Lx)ok  for 
EVERYWOMAN 
wherever  you  go.  One  million 
subscribers 
is  our  ambition  this  year. 
You  begin  now. 


Offices  Phelan  Building 
Phone  Garfield  964 
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EVERWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  the  family — and  the 
women  buy  for  the  family. 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  broadest  scope  of  any 
woman's  paper  printed. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  useful  matter  to  be 
found. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  diversified  matter, 
giving  food-thought  to  all. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  clean,  strong  and  fearless,  with- 
out vindictiveness. 

BECAUSE— 

It  IS  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
and  speaks  for  all  alike. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  kept  in  the  family  for  friends 
and  neighbors  to  enjoy. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  beloved  for  itself  and  the  tid- 
ings it  brings. 
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SE<  RET.\R1    CHOW   ON  CHINA'S  NEEDS   

lly  Nfvar  Kent 

>iiNnii  .>i  w  a(;e  and  ixoifstic  iM<oiiLi<:>i 

Il.v  Eli/,alictli  <l<TlK-i-ilinu 
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TO  OUR  VISITORS. 

Everywoman  extends  a  hearty  wel 
come  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates 
and  trusts  that  your  visit  here  may  be 
fraught  with  memories  which  will  lin- 
ger long  after  the  buildings  at  the  ex- 
position grounds  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  cosy  homes. 

We  desire  to  say  a  word  about  those 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  our 
columns.  It  is  due  you  and  it  is  due 
them. 

We  have  selected  with  care  those 
who  use  our  columns;  we  have  been 
the  recipients  of  many  requests  from 
firms  or  individuals  who.  in  our  opinion 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  we 
desire  to  maintain,  so  we  have  told 
them  kindly  but  firmly  that  we  do  not 
care  to  accept  their  business  and  we 
shall  continue  to  adhere  to  this  policy 
because  it  is  right  and  it  is  for  your 
protection. 

We  respectfully  ask  our  readers  to 
patronize  those  who  are  using  our 
columns.  It  is  but  right  and  proper  that 
you  should  as  they  are  helping  make 
this  magazine  what  it  is  to-day  and 
will  do  their  part  to  make  it  belter 
and  when  you  do  patronize  them  be 
sure  to  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  ad 
in  Everywoman  because  that  is  the  only 
way  they  can  tell  if  their  ad  is  a  pay- 
ing investment.  You  will  be  helping 
yourself  by  getting  courteous  treatment 
and  you  will  be  helping  us. 
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MEXICO  CITY,  March  li.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  M.  J.  Byrnes, 
for  several  years  private  secretary  to  the  president  of  a  large 
American  concern  in  Mexico,  reads  as  follows:  "Half  of 
the  people  are  out  of  rvorif,  and  thousands  suffer  from  hunger.  The 
rvhole  city  is  unsanitary,  as  for  a  long  lime  the  supply  of  Tvater  has  been 
insufficient.  The  streets  have  not  been  cleaned  for  months.  A'o  food- 
stuffs are  being  brought  into  the  city.  I  have  not  eaten  bread  for  days, 
and  cannot  get  flour  to  make  it.  Even  tortillas  and  cornmeal  cannot 
be  had.  No  one  seems  to  knotv  what  to  do,  and  most  of  the  people 
hctve  to  stand  whatever  happens  as  they  have  no  money.  Whether  one 
or  the  other  party  is  in  control,  the  conditions  are  the  same.  Hunger, 
disease  and  wretchedness  are  all  we  can  see.'' — Press  report. 

And  still  there  remain  those  who  tell  of  the  "triumphs  of  the  battle 


PASADENA,  Cai,  March  li.  "Half  a  billion  dollars  in  wealth 
of  American  banl(s  Was  represented  at  a  'golden'  banquet  in 
a  floral  Wonderland  in  a  hotel  here.  Prosperity  was  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  speakers;  among  them  Were  former  Vice  President 
Fairbanks,  the  President  of  the  Continental  Bank  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  largest  in  this  country,  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

Tables  were  set  in  a  hollow  square  in  the  ballroom,  and  within  the 
square  was  a  marvelously  wrought  sunken  garden,  with  a  miniature  lake 
in  the  center  wherein  were  goldfish.  Cold  quartz  from  California  mines 
girded  the  edges  of  the  garden;  golden  lights  glowed  on  the  feast  which 
outrivalled  those  of  Lucullus.  Entrance  to  the  dining-room  was  through 
a  pergola  covered  with  climbing  roses.  Five  thousand  roses  were  used 
m  the  table  decorations  alone."- — Press  report. 

field"  and  the  "glories"  of  War. 


On  February  I  7,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa  handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  the 
Red  Light  Abatement  law  of  the  State  had  not 
been  properly  enacted  and  was  therefore  in- 
valid. It  was  published  that  the  Court  held 
that  the  law  itself  was  unsound  in  principle,  and 
that  the  State  was  powerless  to  use  the  remedies 
of  abatement  and  injunction  against  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  for  profit  to  themselves  per- 
mitted its  use  for  the  purposes  of  debauchery. 

We  print  the  essential  features  of  the  opinion 
in  the  cases  of  Hammond  versus  Lynch  in  which 
the  decision  was  rendered. 

Ladd,  J.  The  petition  in  this  case  alleged  that 
defendant  Lynch  was  maintaining  the  premises 
described  as  a  place  of  lewdness  and  prostitution 
in  violation  of  law.  and  prayed  that  she  be 
enjoined  from  so  doing.  The  defendant  de- 
murred on  the  ground  that  Chapter  2  I  4,  Acts 
of  the  33d  General  Assembly  (the  "Red 
Light"  Abatement  law),  was  never  signed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  al- 
though it  is  among  the  enrolled  bills  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  duly 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  af- 
firmed by  the  Governor.  An  inspection  of  the 
bill  itself  verifies  this  allegation.  If  the  signa- 
ture of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  was  essential  to  the  authen- 
tication of  the  bill  as  one  having  passed  the 
General  Assembly,  Chapter  1 4,  as  printed  in 
the  Session  Laws  of  1909  under  which  this 
suit  was  brought,  cannot  be  deemed  to  have 
been  enacted  by  that  Ijody,  and  did  not  be- 
come the  law  of  the  State. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  involved 
are  found  in  Article  III,  .Section  9,  declares  that 
"each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 


Judge  Clayton  Herrington 

ings,  and  publish  the  same."  Section  15 — 
"every  bill  having  passed  both  houses  shall  be 
signed  by  the  speaker  and  by  the  president  of 
the  respective  houses."  *  *  *  The  Court 
then  discusses  at  great  length,  and  with  copious 
citations  of  authorities,  the  question  whether  the 
recitals  of  the  journal  that  the  speaker  did  sign 
the  bill,  or  the  bill  itself,  constituted  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  fact  of  signature,  and  whether 
a  bill  not  in  fact  signed  by  the  speaker  became 
a  law. 

"Our  conclusion,"  says  the  Court,  "is  that  the 
enrolled  bill  must  be  signed  by  both  the  speaker 
of  the  house  and  by  the  president  of  the  senate, 
and  when  so  signed,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 


ernor, it  becomes  a  valid  statute.  It  follows 
that  as  Chapter  2  1  4  of  the  33d  General  As- 
sembly was  not  signed  by  the  speaker,  it  is  not 
and  never  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  State." 

It  is  clear  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  did 
not  involve  the  principle  of  the  law.  Its  con- 
stitutionality was  not  argued  at  the  bar  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  opinion. 

Such  questions  were,  however,  involved  in 
cases  in  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Minnesota, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  their  respective  abate- 
ment laws,  all  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Iowa  law.  In  the  dozen  or 
more  States  which  have  substantially  enacted 
the  Iowa  law,  no  court  of  last  resort,  nor  any 
trial  court  has  overthrown  it.  The  Iowa  Red 
Light  law  follows  closely  a  law  of  that  State 
enacted  many  years  ago  relating  to  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  other  than  brothels,  and  that 
law  has  been  upheld  by  repeated  decisions  of 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
are  concerned,  the  validity  of  the  Red  Light 
Abatement  laws  may  be  considered  as  definitely 
settled.  Whether  their  policy  is  sound  is  a 
question  which  addresses  itself  to  the  individual 
voter.  If  a  given  State  wants  houses  of  prosti- 
tution to  exist  as  an  established  element  of  its 
social  life,  it  has  only  to  refuse  to  adopt  laws 
forbidding  them,  or  repeal  those  which  may 
have  been  enacted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  having  adopted  such 
laws  the  people  fail  to  enforce  them,  they  iiave 
only  themselves  to  blame.  In  these,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  the  people  must  rule,  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  misrule. 
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That  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  one  of 
the  most  serious,  presenting  itself  for  solution 
in  the  country  seems  to  have  now  been  accepted 
as  an  indisputable  fact,  because  never  before 
has  there  been  so  much  concentrative  and  intel- 
ligent effort  directed  toward  the  adjustment  of 
the  economic  conditions  that  seem  responsible 
for  the  suffering  and  privations  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  United  States 
who  for  some  reason  or  other  are  unable  to  find 
work. 

Heretofore  this  accumulation  of  misery  ac- 
cruing from  the  enforced  idleness  of  a  great 
army  of  wage  earners,  has  been  taken  care  of 
in  a  hap-hazard  fashion  by  charitable  organi- 
zations supported  from  municipal  funds  or  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  while  for  years  we 
have  realized  that  the  results  of  this  method 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  we  were  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  working  machinery  of  organized 
charity  was  inadequate  and  inefficient,  rather 
than  that  an  absolutely  wrong  course  of  treat- 
ment was  being  applied  to  the  whole  question. 

But  this  winter,  when  conditions  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  European  war,  and  the  con- 
sequent financial  stringency  in  our  own  country, 
the  problem  of  unemployment  has  assumed 
such  gigantic  proportions  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  that  Federal,  State  and  Munici- 
pal Governments  have  been  giving  it  serious 
consideration,  and  individuals  of  prominence. 
East,  West,  North  and  South  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  a  study  of  it.  And  the  result  of  this 
collective  estimate  of  the  situation  has  been  the 
decision,  that  except  in  a  comparatively  few 
cases,  charity,  in  its  restricted  sense  of  dispensing 
alms,  IS  to  be  eliminated  in  all  future  plans  for 
regulating  this  menace  to  our  ideal  of  demo- 
cracy. And  the  belief  that  we  will  be  able 
eventually  to  control  the  evil  as  effectively  as 
we  do  the  death  rate  in  the  congested  districts 
of  our  large  cities,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  instead  of  applying  plasters  of  philan- 
thropy whenever  it  breaks  out  in  spots  on  the 
surface,  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  logical. 

The  public  conscience  has  been  so  roused  by 
these  discussions  and  investigations  that  every 
class  in  the  social  structure  of  the  country  is  be- 
ginning to  recognize  its  responsibility  as  a  factor 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  with  this 
wide  spread  comprehension  of  the  necessity  for 
co-operation  if  the  difficulties  are  to  be  over- 
come, there  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendency  on 
the  part  of  every  individual  in  a  community  to 
accept  his  share  of  the  obligation  and  apply  at 
least  one  drop  of  oil  to  the  machinery,  that 
there  may  be  fewer  slipping  of  cogs  in  the  in- 
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dustrial  organization  because  of  the  cluttering 
impediment  of  the  "unemployed." 

Manufacturers  and  other  employers,  by  the 
systematic  studying  of  conditions  in  their  plants, 
have  managed  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployes and  while  this,  in  many  cases  has  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  those  already  employed, 
by  reducing  the  working  hours  or  days  per 
week,  still  the  principal,  that  it  is  better  to  give 
many  men  some  employment,  rather  than  con- 
stant employment  to  a  few,  has  been  recognized 
by  these  workers,  and  in  moving  up  and 
giving  room  to  numbers  of  idle  men  and  wo- 
men, they  have  discharged  their  just  part  of  the 
obligation  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  their 
kind.  One  hears  much  of  the  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  but  that 
there  were  great  gaps  to  be  sympathetically 
bridged  between  the  employed  and  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners  them- 
selves, has  been  one  of  the  unconsidered  ele- 
ments in  the  general  discord.  All  through  New 
England  this  winter,  however,  there  has  been 
a  general  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployer alone  cannot  rectify  the  trouble,  without 
the  co-operation  of  those  who  have  benefitted 
by  continuous  and  well  paid  employment,  when 
more  work  has  to  be  provided  to  satisfy  an  un- 
expected demand. 

That  the  activities  of  society  women  are  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  economic  affairs 
of  the  country,  is  another  phase  of  the  question 
which  has  figured  largely  in  the  discussions,  and 
a  new  standard  of  measurement  has  been  evolved 
in  estimating  the  value  of  this  so-called  "leisure 
class"  in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  "unem- 
ployment." 

Capital,  Labor,  the  Church,  Diplomacy,  Ed- 
ucation— each  one  of  these  classes  has  within 
its  confines  a  name  with  which  it  conjures.  In 
society,  that  of  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  has  the 
same  significance  as  that  of  Rockefeller  in  the 
world  of  Finance. 

What  she  thinks  of  the  "unemployment" 
question  as  it  is  affected  by  the  women  of  her 
set,  is  as  much  of  importance  as  is  the  opinion 
of  James  J.  Hill  in  the  matter  of  railroad  ex- 
pansion. And  that  I  am  able  to  quote  her  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not  only  willing,  but 
eager  to  express  her  belief,  that  now  that  society 
\vomen  are  analyzing  ■  the  situation  as  conscien- 
tiously as  the  capitalist,  the  sociologist,  and  the 
wage  earner,  they  will  be  prepared  to  co-oper- 
ate intelligently  with  them  in  the  future,  and  not 
threaten  to  ditch  the  body  politic  by  switching 
on  the  wrong  lever  in  times  of  economic  crisis 


Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish 


like  the  one  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
The  impression  that  the  time  has  come  for 
action  rather  than  speculative  discussion,  is  ad- 
mitted by  social  women,  as  well  as  by  every  one 
else  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  ex- 
clusive class,  than  is  generally  supposed  is  honest- 
ly and  earnestly  interested  and  doing  everything 
it  can  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Fish  says:  "I  believe  that  people  who 
have  money  should  spend  it  this  year.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  being 
"hard-up,"  which  is  not  based  upon  fact.  I  hose 
who  work  for  money  and  those  who  have  things 
to  sell  for  money,  would  be  in  a  sad  way  in- 
deed if  it  should  become  the  fashion  to  be  "hard 
up" — and  there  has  been  just  the  danger  of 
that  this  winter.  That  "hard  up"  hysteria  is 
the  principal  thing  for  many  of  us  to  guard 
against.  We  Americans  are  prone  to  be  hyster- 
ical. We  are  always  going  to  extremes.  We 
are  hysterical  and  we  arc  fickle.  I  am  a  good 
American,  but  we  have  these  faults  and  we 
might  as  well  admit  them. 

"It  seems  impossible  to  me,  as  the  result  of 
looking  inquiringly  at  the  small  social  area 
which  I  am  able  to  survey,  that  now  is  the  very 
time  when  we  can  least  afford  to  be  hysterical. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  unemployed 
had  hysteria  and  every  one  has  decried  the  re- 
sults.   This  should  not  be  the  time  for  employ- 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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With  the  customary  stupidity  that  character- 
izes the  management  of  pubHc-service  corpora- 
tions— it  is  an  ancient  and  widespread  delusion 
that  the  choicest  brains  of  the  community  dic- 
tate their  policy — the  Spring  Valley,  by  fifty 
years  of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  by 
the  impudent  corruption  of  boards  of  supervisors 
and  the  judiciary,  by  the  exaction  of  the  high- 
est toll  it  has  been  possible  to  squeeze  out  of  its 
victims,  has  engendered  such  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility among  the  people  that  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that,  rather  than  do  this  vicious  corporation 
a  benefit,  even  by  indirection,  the  public  may 
overlook  its  own  welfare,  may  even  do  itself  a 
serious  injury. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  voters  must 
approve  or  disapprove  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  city  and  those  of 
the  water  company,  whereby  the  municipality 
it  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  company  at 
a  valuation  fixed  at  $34,500,000.  There  is 
scarcely  a  citizen  in  the  whole  community  who 
is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
city  owning  its  own  water  works.  It  is  agreed 
that  it  is  not  fitting  that  San  Francisco  should 
remain  the  one  great  city  of  the  United  States 
dependent  on  a  private  corporation  for  the  ser- 
vice most  essential  to  its  well  being.  It  is 
agreed  that  there  are  portions  of  our  city  that 
remain  undeveloped  solely  because  of  the  lack 
of  water  supply,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  who 
would  make  their  home  within  the  city  were 
there  an  adequate  provision  in  this  respect  are 
now  driven  to  cross  the  bay.  forcing  the  growth 
of  these  trans-bay  towns  at  a  rate  from  three  to 
four  times  faster  than  that  of  San  Francisco,  as 
the  census  reports  show.  It  is  agreed  that  it 
would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  if  nt  should 
be  found  necessary  to  tear  up  our  streets  to 
duplicate  the  system  now  existing.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Spring  Valley  has  established  itself 
strategically  on  practically  all  the  sites  within 
the  city  that  are  available  and  necessary  for  a 
distributing  system,  and  that,  with  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  brought  to  our 
boundaries,  we  might  find  ourselves  up  against 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  making  proper 
use  of  them. 

Against  all  this  there  is  little  urged  that  can 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  argument  or  rea- 
son, but  there  is  much  feeling,  and  therein  lies 
the  danger  to  the  project.  The  average  citizen 
hates  the  Spring  Valley  and  all  its  works,  and 
he  has  a  strong  disinclination  to  do  anything 
that,  by  the  remotest  chance,  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  that  soulless  corporation.  Indeed,  he 
is  almost  willing  to  do  himself  a  spite,  if  he  can 
only  injure  the  enemy  thereby.  But  his  main 
objection — the  one  thing  he  cannot  forget — is 


that  in  1910  the  water  company  offered  the  city 
practically  all  that  it  is  today  offering  it,  and 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  valuable  lands 
— lands  that  are  worth  millions  and  are  now 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  as  un- 
necessary to  the  proper  provision  of  the  city's 
water  supply — at  nearly  the  same  figure  for 
which  the  city  is  today  asked  to  pay  for  less. 

When  we  consider  the  hateful  nature  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Spring  Valley,  it  is  really 
too  bad  that,  with  the  promise  of  manumission 
from  its  tyranny  in  sight  as  the  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  supply,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
hoary  old  criminal.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
we  cannot,  either  in  consideration  of  our  own 
interests  as  citizens,  or  as  guardians  of  the  fu- 
ture of  that  city  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  on  either  shore  of  the  Pacific — and  that 
may  well  be  the  greatest  m  the  world — refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Spring  \  alley. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  time,  whether  now 
or  hereafter,  we  must  take  over  certain  of  the 
assets  of  the  water  company,  and  the  considera- 
tion whether  we  shall  take  them  over  now  or 
hereafter  is  wholly  one  of  expediency.  No  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  arises  in  the  consideration 
of  the  policy  of  taking  the  plant  of  the  company 
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at  the  figure  proposed,  or  going  into  court,  and, 
after  years  of  litigation,  costly  in  itself  and  im- 
mensely costlier  in  the  resulting  enhancement  in 
the  value  of  the  property  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  taking  over  the  system  at  a  valuation  to  be 
determined  on  under  conditions  that  no  man  can 
now  foresee.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  do  that  or  this,  and  on  this 
score  we  cannot  see  that  any  sane  man  can 
arrive  at  any  other  than  the  one  conclusion, 
that  we  should  buy  the  Spring  Valley  and  wipe 
the  miscreant  out  of  existence.  If  we  do  not, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  remain  to  curse 
us  through  many  years  to  come,  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  in  the  end  he  will  not  best  us. 

There  is  a  further  consideration.  Notwith- 
standing that  a  certain  great  nation  on  another 
continent  has  indicated  that  public  engagements 
need  not  be  considered  when  self  interest  raises 
its  head — that  even  solemn  treaties  are  mere 
"scraps  of  paper"  when  they  stand  in  the  path 
of  public  aggrandizement — there  will  remain 
some  of  us  who  hold  that  the  uttered  pledge  of 
a  city's  representatives  must  be  held  as  sacred 
as  the  honor  of  our  wives  and  sisters.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  and  his  associates  appeared  be- 
fore the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress 
and  besought  them  to  guarantee  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Sierra,  they 
gave  assurance  that  an  offer  of  a  fair  price 
would  be  made  to  the  Spring  Valley  for  its  sys- 
tem. Since  then  they  have  taken  that  system 
into  consideration,  and  in  the  upshot  they  have 
aruved  at  a  figure  which,  they  assure  us,  is  a 
fair  one,  and  it  does  seem  as.  though  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  abide  by  that  figure. 
If  we  do  not,  will  we  not  be  foresworn  before 
the  representatives  of  the  nation?  And  if,  as 
some  hold,  the  Hetch-Hetchy  was  granted  San 
Francisco  in  consideration  of  her  making  such 
an  offer,  might  it  not  be  within  the  right  and 
the  power  of  the  granting  authority  to  revoke 
the  privilege  if  it  be  held  that  we  have  failed 
in  our  engagements? 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
city  did  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley when  in  1910  it  proposed  to  sell  at  $35,- 
000,000.  Its  offer  was  rejected  by  some  few 
hundred  votes.  Now,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  need  of  buying  far  less  than  was  of- 
fered us  on  that  occasion  for  what  is  practically 
the  same  price,  those  who  were  influenced  to 
vote  against  that  offer  should  reflect  what 
it  cost  the  city.  Let  them  reflect  not  alone 
on  the  millions  entailed  in  the  loss  of  the  lands 
which  we  will  now  not  get,  but  on  the  incalcu- 
lable loss  that  has  befallen  the  city  through  the 
inadequacy  of  a  prime  agency  in  its  growth. 
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Having  opened  with  a 
great  blaze  of  glory,  with 
everything  ready  and  in 
operation,  the  world's  great- 
est exposition  is  more  than 
living  up  to  the  promise  of 
San  Francisco.  In  a  word, 
the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  is  a 
whole  section  of  land 
crowded   with  $50,000,- 

000  worth  of  marvelous 
attractions  grouped  in  ar- 
tistic arrangement,  and  set 
forth  for  world  exhibition 
in  a  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque  setting  of  sea,  moun- 
tains and  California  sky. 
Just  as  the  achievement  of 
the  Panama  Canal  has' 
been  christened  the  "Thir- 
teenth Labor  of  Hercules," 
so  might  this  great  festival 
in  its  honor  be  called  the 
"Fourteenth  Labor."  For 
the  great  task  of  its  prepar- 
ation has  indeed  been  one 
of  stupendous  magnitude, 
triumphantly  accomplished 
'however,  an  the  face  of 
adversity  of  which  the 
European  war  is  but  one 
item. 

That  nothing  has  been 
allowed  to  lessen  in  any 
way  the  original  scope  and 
character     of    the  great 

show  is  proven  to  the  visiting  multitudes  when 
the  exhibits,  more  than  1  0,000  in  number,  and 
chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  are  seen  for 
the  first  time  by  hu!idreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors. 

Thousands  of  displays,  interesting  because  of 
their  novelty ;  thousands  of  others  of  interest  be- 
cause of  their  romance;  many  more  thousands 
interesting  because  of  the  clear  light  they  shed 
on  scientific,  industrial  and  economic  achieve- 
ment, and  thousands  of  others  that  are  rare  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  will  be  viewed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  great  host  of  visitors  who  roam  the 
eleven  mammoth  palaces  of  exhibition,  visit  the 
cosmopolitan  group  of  State  and  foreign  pa- 
vilions, stroll  the  outdoor  areas  of  exhibition 
and  take  in  the  great  concession  street — the 
"Zone." 

^  ^  V 

The  most  gigantic  exhibit  of  all  is  that  of  the 
greatest  steel  corporation  in  America,  whose  to- 
tal properties  presented  in  the  display  aggregate 

1  500  tons  in  weight.    The  most  minute  exhibit 


The  Dome  of  the  Beautiful  Palace  of 

in  the  whole  infinite  list  consists  of  three  grains 
of  radium,  one  being  but  1-160  of  a  troy  ounce, 
valued  at  $10,000.  Both  these  remarkable  ex- 
hibits are  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. Their  vast  unlikeness  to  each  other  sug- 
gests by  contrast  the  wonderful  breadth  of  va- 
riety which  is  to  be  found  in  the  multiform  and 
many-thousand  exhibits  which  this  great  world's 
fair  offers. 

Great  interest  centers  in  the  educational  dis- 
play made  by  China.  It  is  the  first  school  ex- 
hibit ever  made  by  newer  China,  after  the  re- 
organization of  her  school  system  along  Ameri- 
can lines.  Among  the  6079  separate  features 
of  this  display  are  1  00  tons  of  carved  work  and 
hand-made  wares — all  objects  of  art  and  utility 
made  by  the  pupils  of  schools  and  vocational 
institutions  in  the  different  provinces  of  China. 
Included  are  wooden  reproductions  of  every  im- 
portant pagoda  in  that  Asiatic  country. 

V     ¥  V 

In  the  10,000-foot  area  allotted  to  the  ex- 


Horticulture. 

position  of  textiles,  in  the  Palace  of  Varied  In- 
dustries, IS  a  remarkable  succession  of  displays 
relating  to  the  silk  industry,  showing  actual  silk- 
worms spinning  the  raw  silk  and  every  succeed- 
ing process  leading  to  the  final  display  of  the 
finished  silk  gown  when  worn  by  lovely  woman. 

Dress,  apart  from  its  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution, is  also  represented  by  two  fashion 
shows;  one,  historical,  showing  the  clothing 
worn  by  women  from  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day ;  the  other  of  a  character  revealing  the 
originality  of  America  and  her  fitness  to  become 
the  leading  creator  of  fashion. 

*      *  Y- 

Interesting  animals  come  in  for  their  ample 
share  of  representation,  both  in  the  great  live- 
stock show  and  elsewhere  In  the  Canadian 
building,  beavers  are  exhiljited  busily  building 
their  domiciles  of  mud.  Kangaroos  are  among 
the  characteristic  species  included  in  the  Austra- 
lian zoo.  Fish  from  Hawaii  are  exhibited 
swimming  in  sea  water  imported  from  Waikiki. 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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OUR  SISTER  REPUBLIC  IS  CALLING. 

CHINA — our  sister  Republic  is  calling.  What  shall  our 
answer  be?  She  is  calling  in  a  low, shy  voice, from  over 
the  broad  Pacific.  Some  hear  her  and  some  do  not. 
Yet,  upon  our  answer,  whatever  that  may  be,  will  depend — to  a 
very  large  extent — the  prosperity,  happiness  and  security  of 
a  large  and  struggling  nation.  A  nation,  in  aria  and  popula- 
tion, really  great;  but,  struggling  pitifully  in  her  Republican 
infancy.  A  nation  that  is  looking  longingly  to  America  for 
inspiration,  direction,  encouragement  and  friendly  understand- 
ing. And,  every  bit  of  this  we  owe  to  China,  and  should  give 
in  full  measure;  so,  she  should  not  have  to  look  in  vain.  Nor, 
should  she  have  to  wait  'til  the  heart  grows  sick  before  we 
respond  to  her  call.  Nor,  should  we  wait  'til  other  countries, 
which  have  no  sympathies  with  Republics,  place  humiliating 
burdens  on  her  already,  too  over-burdened  shoulders. 

America,  and  particularly  California,  should  be  capital 
judges  of  the  Chinese  character.  We  have  had  them  with  us 
for  many  years,  and  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  good  people  to 
deal  with.  Among  their  virtues  is  a  strong  desire — to  mind 
their  own  business ;  to  keep  their  promise,  with  or  without  a 
"scrap  of  paper"  attached.  Their  devotion  to  children  left  in 
their  care  is,  by  them,  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  So,  also,  is 
their  faithfulness  to  those  who  treat  them  with  justice  and 
kindness,  and  that  is  as  much  as  anyone  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Then,  too,  they  keep  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
which  is  another  virtue  to  their  credit. 

And  these  of  whom  we  write  are  among  the  poorer  class, 
who  have  not  had  educational  advantages.  With  advantages, 
such  as  American  institutions  give,  what  a  splendid  people 
would  grow  up  to  develop  a  magnificent  Republic  from  the 
undeveloped  treasures  of  China,  and  these  treasures  should 
be  developed  for  the  enormous  population  of  China.  It  is 
necessary  to  their  development — to  their  very  existence,  in 
fact,  that  no  foreign  country  be  allowed  to  exploit  China,  nor 
to  dictate  to  her  in  her  national  affairs.  Now  is  the  time  for 
America  to  show  her  friendship  and  give  her  encouragement. 
Now  is  the  time  to  send  men  and  women  of  knowledge  and 
good  principles  to  show  them  how  to  better  their  conditions, 
to  make  the  most  of  their  resources  and  to  hold  what  right- 
fully belongs  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  years  to  come,  the  world, 
as  well  as  China  will  come  to  recognize  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the 
President  of  the  new  Republic,  as  the  George  Washington  of 
his  country.  Let  us  recognize  that  now.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  education.  He  is  broad,  strong  and  fearless.  He  knows 
his  country  and  his  people— their  strength  and  their  weakness. 
He  loves  them;  but,  like  a  wise  parent,  he  governs  them  with 
a  firm  hand.  Though,  wretched  Manchu  government  had  en- 
slaved China  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  now  powerless 
to  do  harm,  he  protects  its  members  because  he  is  a  man  of 
peace,  and  believes  that  all  men  should  have  the  opportunity 


to  live  and  grow  better — if  they  live  within  the  law.  So  he 
builds  his  Republic,  as  close  to  the  American  plan  as  it  is  pos- 
sible. He  and  his  countrymen  trust  the  Americans  because 
they  know  that  we  have  no  designs  on  their  territory.  That  is 
why  it  is  now  the  psychological  moment  for  America  to  help. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sum  up  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  sufficient  strength  to  strangle  the  curse  of  his  country — 
the  poppy  fields  and  supplant  them  by  wheat  fields.  In  that 
one  act  alone.  Yuan  Shih-kai  lifted  his  country  from  debasing 
dreams  to  clean,  sane  realities  that  should  be  upheld  by  all  the 
support,  mental,  moral  and  material  that  we  have  to  give. 

But,  it  is  among  the  women  of  China  that  the  greatest 
transformations  are  taking  place.  They  fairly  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  knowledge  that  is  ours.  They  are  earnest  and 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  education ;  particularly  are  they  so 
about  all  that  pertains  to  the  rearing  of  their  children.  Their 
health,  their  food,  their  clothing  are  matters  of  careful  study. 
Every  school  and  college  that  is  open  to  women  is  crowded 
with  pupils  who  are  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  They  eagerly 
study  the  higher  branches.  As  teachers  and  physicians  and 
nurses,  they  excell.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  of  greater  help 
to  their  country-women,  than  the  women  of  these  professions, 
as  it  not  at  all  popular  for  men  to  attend  women  even  in  sick- 
ness. Many  such  prejudices  still  linger.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  such  schools  needed,  and  it  is  through  such  training 
that  the  women  of  China  will  become  free.  Suffrage  is  a  long 
way  off — they  must  first  become  educated  to  the  demands  of 
their  environment,  and,  for  the  betterment  of  their  children 
and  their  country,  and  it  is  here  that  the  American  woman 
can  become  a  sister  indeed,  to  the  bright,  eager  Chinese  girls 
who  are  reacing  out,  timidly,  with  open  minds  and  longing 
hearts,  for  the  knowledge  that  is  ours.  What  shall  our  answer 
be? 

J»-  -fj-  t 

WISDOM  IN  GOOD  COUNSEL. 

Everywoman  believes  in  good  counsel  and  that  wisdom 
grows  out  of  good  advice.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  for  Advisory  Counsel  a 
number  of  ladies  whose  endeavors  in  the  interest  of  all  that  is 
best  for  the  advancement  of  philanthropy,  civics,  legislation, 
and,  in  fact,  all  that  pertains  to  the  earnest  work  now  being 
accomplished  by  women.  The  ladies  who  have  formed  the 
Advisory  Counsel  of  Everywoman  are  so  well  known  as  leaders 
in  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  State  and  coun- 
try, that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  near  future  many  events  of  importance  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  will  command  the 
very  best  we  women  have  to  give.  There  are  many  move- 
ments that  require  close  scrutiny,  and  others  that  require  en- 
couragement. There  are  supreme  efforts  to  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  just  as  strenuous  efforts  to  be  made  in 
the  condemnation  of  war  and  its  advocates.    To  make  war  on 
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war  is  about  the  only  thing  fight- 
ing is  good  for.  So  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

-T-  -T. 

A  very  wise  young  man  said 
the  other  day:  ''What  on  earth 
are  the  women  bothering  about 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy,  or  the  cost  of  the  Spring 
Valley  water  system?  What  is 
the  water  question  to  them  any- 
way?" 

A  very  foolish  woman  an- 
swered:   "Oh,  nothing  at  all  to 

speak  of,  only  every  one  of  them  must  pay  for  water.  You 
know  they  bathe,  wash  clothes,  cook,  wash  the  children  and, 
in  fact,  drink  water — something  you  wouldn't  approve  of  at 
all — maybe."    Silence  fell!    You  could  hear  it. 

Another  very  wise  young  man  said:  "What  in  thunder  do 
women  bother  about  this  crazy  old  war  for?  They  don't  fight. 
They  couldn't  fight;  and  we  wouldn't  let  them  if  they  wanted 
to.    What  should  they  worry  about?" 

The  very  foolish  woman  made  answer  and  said:  "That's 
true,  they  shouldn't  worry,  but  I  guess  they  are  built  that  way. 
They  have  a  foolish  hatred  against  wholesale  slaughter  for 
greed.  They  foolishly  cannot  see,  as  good  Monarchs  and 
philosophers  visualize,  the  ennobling,  exalted,  blessed  ideals 
that  grow  out  of  the  graves  of  their  children ;  nor  out  of  the 
graves  of  other  poor  women's  children,  whose  heart's  blood 
is  shed  for  their  dear  Monarch's  sake.  They  are  too  ignorant 
and  too  foolish  and  too  loving  to  grasp  the  beautiful  ideal — 
conveyed  through  absent  treatment,  from  the  Monarch,  who 
is  thirty  miles  away  from  the  firing  line,  to  the  boys  who  are 
dying  in  the  trenches." 

"By  Jove!  There's  something  in  that,"  said  the  very  wise 
young  man.    "Women  are  awfully  fond  of  their  kids." 

k-    I-  .h 

EVERYWOMAN — desirous  of  taking  a  non-partisan 
view  of  all  important  measures  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  requests  free  discussion  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Spring  Valley  holdings  by  the  city.  We  must  have  water  in 
abundance,  or  retard  the  growth  of  our  city.    Speak  out  now! 

L      U  I 

WHAT  THE  EXPOSITION  MEANS  TO  US. 

What  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  means 
to  us  is  far  more  easily  pictured  in  the  mind  than  on  paper. 
We  are  not  ashamed  to  think  of  all  the  superlatives,  but  we 
would  seem  to  be  over-drawing  the  picture  if  we  were  able 
to  write  our  impressions — which  is  doubtful.  No  one  has  done 
the  Exposition  justice  yet,  perhaps  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  have  no  one  who  dares  a  reproduction  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  It  is  only  through  such  witchery  of  words  that  any 
thing  like  a  true  picture  of  this  far  famed  Jeweled  City  could 
be  drawn,  and  alas,  such  words  will  not  come  to  us. 

Out  there,  cuddled  up  within  the  sheltering  arms  of  the 
Presidio,  with  the  tides  singing  hymns  of  praise  as  they  rush 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  to  greet  the  dream  city  of  California, 
are  sights  and  scenes  that  would  make  one  feel  as  though  it 
would  be  a  blessing,  if  one  only  could  dream  on  forever.  For 
there  you  forget  your  troubles  and  drink  in  perfumed  ozone 
with  every  breath. 

Is  it  the  architecture — so  magnificent  in  design  and  color? 
Is  it  the  tower  of  Jewels  that  attracts  by  day,  and  glows  with 
weird  beauty  by  night?  Is  it  the  great  educational  advan- 
tages, brought  to  us  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — through  the 
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exhibits  from  all  countries?  Is  it 
the  whole  ensemble — the  air,  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  blended  perfumes 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  seas?  Or 
is  it  the  magic  lights  falling  on 
fairy  castles,  on  urns  glowing 
with  incense,  on  shimmering  wa- 
ters and  on  the  life  and  laughter  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  two  mil- 
lion visitors  that  have  passed  the 
gates? 

Whatever  the  witchery  of  it 
is,  it  draws  like  a  magnet,  and 
California  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  men  of  San  Francisco  who  made  this  mar- 
velous exposition  possible,  and,  to  the  women  who  helped 
them,  for  the  courage  and  enterprise  in  the  face  of  war  and 
past  disasters. 

A  month  is  too  short  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

4*  4*'  # 

CALIFORNIA'S  INFLUENCE  ON  NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE. 

The  women  of  California  never  before  realized  how  valu- 
able they  were  to  the  country  at  large  until  they  met  the 
women  from  other  States  at  the  receptions  and  dedications 
of  the  great  industrial  exhibits  that  go  to  make  up  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition.  It  was  then  the  women 
from  afar  made  known  how  much  we  meant  to  those  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  ourselves  in  obtaining  the  franchise. 
There  is  not  a  move  we  made,  either  in  the  right  or  wrong 
direction,  that  they  were  not  well  acquainted  with — and  they 
were  very  just  in  their  criticisms,  and  very  honest. 

They  said  candidly  that  our  example  and  good  use  of  the 
ballot  had  given  the  courage  to  make  a  stronger  fight,  for  they 
had  California  to  point  to  with  pride.  They  look  on  the 
working  out  of  the  Red  Light  Abatement  Law  as  a  great  tri- 
umph. The  cleaning  up  of  the  police  courts  had  not  escaped 
them;  nor  had  the  moral  tone  of  things  as  they  are  been  over- 
looked. 

But  they  look  to  us  for  more  than  this — they  look  to  us 
for  ways  and  means  to  enable  them  to  gain  National  Suffrage. 
They  believe  that  we  should  not  rest  on  our  laurels,  but  work 
all  the  harder  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country — and,  in- 
deed, the  good  influence  this  great  and  just  movement  would 
have  on  women  the  world  over.  To  that  end  the  women  of 
the  East  and  West  are  fast  combining  on  the  one  issue  that 
makes  for  freedom — and  the  only  issue  that  can  ever  bring 
about  World  Peace.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  have 
come,  and  are  coming,  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
this  issue  on  a  solid  basis.  This  is  an  issue  far  too  big  for 
party  politics  or  party  strife;  and  we  must  keep  it  so. 

Another  achievement  that  calls  forth  admiration  from  the 
strangers,  men  and  women,  are  the  accomplishments — with- 
out friction — of  the  Woman's  Board.  They  have  brought 
about  a  condition  of  harmony  and  means  of  hospitality  that 
will  redound  to  the  glory  of  California  as  long  as  those  who 
are  participants  in  the  welcome  accorded  them  live.  At  the 
California  building,  members  of  the  board  are  in  constant  at- 
tendance, dispensing  hospitality. 

4^  4^ 

Wait  until  the  next  election  and  see  what  happens  to  the 
men  who  voted  for  "a  divorce  with  your  lunch  "  in  Reno. 
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The  other  day,  at  the  cafe  de  la  Paix,  Paris, 
I  found  myself  at  a  little  table  under  that  big 
awning  which  stretches  out  over  the  sidewalk. 
Opposite  me  was  a  well-known  American  maga- 
zine man — one  of 
our  most  uncom- 
promising realists, 
noted  for  his 
"punch"  and  "red 
blood."  He  had 
just  been  talking 
with  some  wounded 
soldiers  at  one  of 
the  hospitals.  It 
was  a  beautiful 
day,  with  a  feeling 

of  spring  in  the  air, 
Harvey  Wickham  ^-^  j^^^ 

hard  and  drawn,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"If  I  could  only  write  a  story  describing  war 
as  it  is!  But  no  editor  would  publish  it,  and 
nobody  would  read  it  if  he  did.  And  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  could  myself  face  the  ordeal  of 
writing  it." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  the  latest 
details  from  the  front — things  which  can't  be 
printed — things  which  even  officials,  and  soldiers 
and  newspaper  men  dare  not  permit  themselves 
vividly  to  imagine — things  which  even  those  who 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  manage  to  put 
away  from  them  as  the  images  of  a  bad  dream. 

I  have  been  in  Europe  three  months  or  more, 
and  my  first  hand  knowledge  of  war,  compared 
with  that  of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  is  like  a 
child's  knowledge  of  life  compared  with  that  of 
his  father.  And  yet  I  have  seen  more  ghastly 
horror,  more  black  woe  than  has  ever  yet  found 
its  way  into  public  print. 

There  is  a  great  conspiracy  on  foot.  Every- 
body is  in  it.  No  one  wants  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  no  one  wants  to  hear  it — not  the  real  naked 
truth.  An  instinct  comes  over  one  the  minute 
he  begins  to  speak  or  to  write — an  instinct  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  actual.  Does  the  instinct 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  I  wonder?  Or  should, 
for  once,  all  reserve,  ail  art,  all  conventions,  all 
desire  to  tell  a  good  story,  be  thrown  aside,  and 
the  public  be  compelled  to  take  a  long,  unflinch- 
ing look  at  life  as  it  is — as  it  is  today  in  this, 
the  most  terrible  manifestation  of  life  which  has 
ever  come  upon  the  world? 

Raskin  said  once  that  if  war  broke  the  tea- 
cups upon  my  lady's  table  instead  of  beating 
level  the  grass  of  distant  battlefields  with  the 
life-blood  of  men,  it  wouldn't  be  tolerated  for 
a  day.  And  I  am  certain  if  the  pacificists  could 
chain  every  civilian  on  earth  to  a  seat  in  some 
moving  picture  house  and  pry  all  eyelids  open 
while  real  war  scenes — not  interesting  dashes 
of  cowboys  dressed  up  as  soldiers — were  exhib- 
ited, their  cause  would  be  won  at  once. 


We  have  created  a  wonderful  fiction — a 
great  epic  filled  with  dauntless  heroism,  the  wav- 
ing of  brightly  colored  bunting  and  the  strains 
of  martial  music  —  and  called  the  fiction 
"War."  Truly  it  is  a  thing  to  live  and  die 
for,  but  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  war  at  all.  I 
have  lived  in  Europe  long  enough  to  be  certain 
of  that. 

Real  war  is  very  simple.  It  consists  merely 
in  tearing  men's  bodies  (and  occasionally  wom- 
en's bodies  and  children's  bodies)  to  pieces,  in 
sending  human  beings  (yes,  and  a  lot  of  poor 
horses)  against  certain  pieces  of  machinery  es- 
pecially designed  to  create  agony. 

Truly  there  is  magic  in  a  name.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  settle  some  dispute  by  throwing  two 
men  in  front  of  a  trolley  car  and  seeing  which 
one  would  live  the  longest,  the  proposer  would 
be  mobbed  or  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  We 
even  make  considerable  fuss  when  we  smash  our 
thumb  with  a  hammer.  But  call  it  "war,"  and 
we  cheerfully  send  not  two  but  two  million  and 
thrice  two  million  men  to  face  things  much  worse 
than  trolley  cars.     We  will  even  go  ourselves. 

Let  us  drop  the  name  a  minute,  and  all  the 
glamour  of  generations  which  goes  with  it,  and 
see  what  we  shall  see.  In  northern  France,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  war  that  is  going  on.  A  few 
millions  of  French,  English  and  Germans, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities  (includ- 
ing a  few  Americans)  are  engaged  and  have 
been  engaged  for  many  months  in  shooting  at 
each  other,  leaving  the  wounded  often  for  whole 
days  in  the  mud  and  the  cold  rain  until  their 
wounds  fester  and  become  alive  with  the  con- 
queror worm.  I  have  seen  trainload  after  train- 
load  of  men  who  have  gone  through  all  but  the 
worst  of  this  ordeal.  In  towns  like  Boulogne, 
for  example,  you  see  little  else.  They  are  sim- 
ply great  collections  of  hospitals. 

No  glory  here.  No  ecstasy  of  the  fight.  No 
brass  bands.  No  flag-raisings.  No  subjects  for 
pictures  or  poems.  Just  a  dull  carnival  of  pain- 
hurried  operations,  death,  recoveries  of  men  who 
will  be  sent  back  to  the  front  "for  another  go  at 
it,"  recoveries  of  men  whose  lives  hereafter  will 
be  lingering  deaths.  And  for  incidental  prop- 
erties in  the  stage-setting,  bundles  of  corpses, 
tied  four  together  for  greater  convenience  in 
transportation.  And  don't  forget  that  a  hos- 
pital, even  the  worst  emergency  hospital,  is  like 
an  island  of  peace  compared  with  that  which 
surrounds  it.  That  is  what  war  is,  once  you 
deprive  it  of  its  name. 

And  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  those  who 
have  stayed  behind — nothing  about  the  widows 
who  are  being  created  as  fast  as  you  can  count 
— nothing  about  those  who  wait,  and  wait,  and 
wait  every  day   for  news  from  fathers,  hus- 


bands, brothers,  sweethearts  —  nothing  about 
those  taken  prisoner  and  forced  sometimes  to 
work  for  the  enemy  and  sometimes  to  lie  help- 
less and  to  think  of  their  homes,  broken  up, 
perhaps,  and  poverty  stricken,  with  the  prospect 
of  the  street  before  those  they  once  cared  for. 
All  these  have  some  compensation  now.  They 
are  heroes  or  hero-worshipers,  sustained  by  the 
great  madness  which  has  come  over  the  world. 
But  when  that  madness  is  over — don't  we  know 
what  happens  to  the  veterans  and  the  wrecks  of 
old  wars?  They  will  begin  to  pay  the  full  pen- 
alty then. 

You  see,  I  have  been  unable  to  describe 
war  in  realistic  detail,  after  all.  I  haven't 
spoken  of  a  single  individual  case,  but  have  taken 
refuge  behind  generalities,  as  everybody  does 
when  it  comes  to  the  worst. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  young  aviator — one  of 
the  many  engaged  in  patrolling  the  air  over 
Paris  and  on  the  lookout  for  Zeppelins.  He 
had  seen  a  few  things,  and  had  no  scruple  about 
going  into  details.  But  he,  too,  had  a  method 
of  softening  them.  He  pretended  to  think  it  all 
a  huge  joke,  and  his  way  of  speaking  kept  the 
heart  safely  locked.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
way  of  looking  at  things  in  men  who  have  been 
wounded  and  are  going  back  to  the  trenches. 
They  think  of  the  pleasanter  side  of  it — of  the 
camp  life  and  the  rough  sfwrts  and  the  out-of- 
door  freedom,  which  every  man  likes,  and  when 
compelled  to  deal  with  horror  dress  it  up  gro- 
tesquely, so  that  it  is  no  longer  sentient  beings 
who  are  enduring  it. 

Get  over  the  idea  that  there  is  any  enthusi- 
asm for  war  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  men  at  the 
front  were  sent  there  by  enthusiasm,  perhaps, 
though  more  of  them  went  because  compelled  to 
go  or  ashamed  not  to  go.  But  once  there  they 
are  kept  by  fear,  and  little  else.  Often  it  is  the 
fear  of  their  officers'  revolvers.  And  the  offi- 
cers themselves  feel  as  the  men  do,  only  they  are 
compelled  more  carefully  to  hide  it  under  the 
insignia  of  their  rank.  When  you  hear  of  Ger- 
man troops  being  driven  forward  to  the  charge 
like  whipped  dogs,  believe  it.  Believe  also 
when  the  story  comes  to  you  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  other  side  hoping  only  for  wounds  suffi- 
cient to  send  them  to  the  rear,  stories  of  officers 
shot  by  their  own  men — of  officers  going  mad — 
of  officers  wounding  themselves  —  of  officers 
committing  suicide.  Why,  I  know  of  one  news- 
paper man  who  committed  suicide,  and  he 
wasn't  at  the  front,  either.  But  he  was  near 
enough  to  be  afraid,  and  was  shamed  unto  death 
by  his  fear. 

All  these  stories  are  true.     It  is  true,  also 
that  the  governments — the  kings,  emperors,  pres- 
idents of  the  belligerent  nations — believe  them- 
selves to  have  been  driven   into  this  conflict 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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We  both  felt  great  fear  as  he  kept  getting 
whiter  and  whiter  with  rage.  She  asked  him 
to  translate.  He  would  not.  She  insisted.  Fi- 
nally he  said  "well,  if  we  have  to  understand 
your  feelings  in  not  wishing  to  sign  a  German's 
card  at  this  present  time,  you  have  to  under- 
stand ours  when  the  civilians  shoot  at  us,  we 
Germans  kill  all  the  Belgians."  She  said  she  did 
not  see  what  connection  that  had  with  this  par- 
ticular case,  and,  at  any  rate.  Sir"  she  said  "be 
quite  at  your  ease;  we  are  two  women  alone, 
and  we  are  unarmed.  So  he  jumped  up,  and 
he  said  m  German  "Let  us  leave  this  place"  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  perfect  rage,  bang- 
ing the  door  behind  him  without  saluting.  The 
other  one,  a  great  tall  fellow  of  over  six  feet, 
jumped  up,  took  his  post  card,  tore  it  into 
pieces,  threw  it  across  the  table  at  me,  started 
out  of  the  room  m  the  same  fashion,  suddenly 
thinking  he  was  better  known  than  the  other, 
he  came  back,  made  his  salute,  and  bang  went 
the  front  door.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  house 
was  guarded — as  we  were  right  at  the  corner  of 
the  Avenue  Louise — ^by  at  least  1 00  German 
soldiers,  who  had  their  barracks  across  the 
street.  So  we  looked  out  one  way  and  the  other 
way  fearing  they  would  carry  out  their  threats 
of  revenge  and  wondered  what  was  going  to 
happen.  So,  I  rushed  down  to  my  Minister, 
Mr.  Whitlock,  who  heard  my  story,  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  and  was  so  angry  that  he 
broke  his  glasses,  marched  up  and  down  his 
office  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  swore. 

He  made  me  go  home  in  his  motorcar  with  the 
American  Flag  flying,  and  he  gave  orders  that 
the  chauffeur  go  very  slowly  by  the  barracks 
to  show  them  that  America  was  protecting  that 
house.  He  told  me  to  write  out  the  incident  • 
just  as  it  happened,  and  as  I  have  told  it  to 
you.  The  next  morning,  he  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Gibson,  went  to  headquarters  and  inter- 
viewed Von  Luttwitz,  who  grew  desperately 
pale  as  Mr.  Whitlock  complained  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  had  cause  to  complain  of  his  offi- 
cers. The  result  was  that  they  had  twelve  days 
of  prison  with  bread  and  water. 

Mr.  Whitlock  told  him:  "Now  you  under- 
stand why  I  want  a  train  given  to  me  to  take 
my  citizens  out  of  Brussels.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  this  shows  that  they  are  not  in 
safety  in  their  own  homes  while  your  soldiers 
are  in  this  city"  and  a  very  few  days  after  the 
Americans  were  told  they  could  travel  on  the 
German  military  train.  Being  an  American  I 
was  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  people 
who  had  had  losses,  and  who  tried  to  get  pro- 
tection from  our  Minister.  They  would  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  to  see  my  Minister  to  get  them 
permits  and  so  forth,  to  take  help  to  the  de- 


This  article  wa.s  written  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Tunsate.  a  San  Francisco  sirl,  the  niece  of  .Judge 
1).  ,).  and  Mrs.  Murpliy,  during  the  invasion  of 
Brussels.  Tlie  article,  whicli  was  written  for 
KVI^RYWOMAN.  arrived  here  after  many  delavs. 
The  continuation  of  tlie  article  portravs  many 
tragic  and  sorrowful  events.  And.  on  one  oc- 
casion, at  least,  tells  how  the  American  Flag 
proves  the  salvation  of  the  writer  and  her 
Belgian  friend. 

vastated  towns  and  the  poor  wounded  people. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
hear  about  the  dreadful  revenge  that  Germans 
had  on  the  quaint  town  of  Dinant,  and  which 
befell  the  inhabitants  after  the  victory  of  the 
French.  The  Germans  could  not  forget  how 
the  people  of  Dinant  rejoiced  so  happily  after 
that  victory.  They  waited  for  several  days,  and 
apparently  had  almost  all  left  those  parts,  when 
one  morning  in  a  dense  fog  they  opened  up  the 


Dorothy  L.  Tungate 

dams  of  the  cuse  and  walked  through  the  river 
up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  entered  the  sleep- 
ing town  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  had  killed  seventeen  hun- 
dred civilians,  men  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Brisbois  of  Brussels,  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  into  the  town  after  the  catastrophe. 
His  father-in-law,  an  aged  consul,  68  years  old, 
head  of  the  Dianderie  there,  was  killed  by  a 
mitrailleuse  with  I  1  7  of  his  workmen.  Short 
of  ammunition,  they  used  the  machine  guns.  A 
director  of  the  National  Bank,  Mr.  Wasseige, 
having  refused  to  give  up  the  secret  of  the  safe, 
was  shot  with  his  two  sons,  aged  seventeen  and 
fifteen.  Other  prominent  men  were  shot  before 
their  wives  and  children.  This  happened  on 
the  first  day.  The  two  next  days  they  set  fire 
to  all  the  hills  and  to  the  town.  Hardly  a 
house  remained  standing.  Men  were  separated 
from  the  women,  and  the  Germans  formed  them 
on  either  banks  of  the  river  a  hundred  in  line, 


and  with  their  machine  guns  killed  all  the  men 
under  the  eyes  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
persecution  of  these  unfortunates,  was  done  with 
such  rage  that  they  dragged  the  women  and 
children  out  of  the  sewers  where  they  had  tried 
to  hide  themselves,  and  they  too  were  shot.  All 
around  Dinant  they  did  the  same.  He  told  me 
they  cut  off  the  handls  and  feet  of  an  old  doctor 
at  St.  Hubert,  have  forgotten  the  name,  and 
then  told  him  to  mend  himself,  as  he  was  such 
a  fine  surgeon.  He  told  me  of  a  woman,  who, 
having  seen  her  husband  shot  before  her,  said 
to  the  chief  of  the  band,  "I  know  you  are  going 
to  kill  me,  but  before  you  do  I  must  throw  my 
disdain  in  your  face;  you  are  cowards,  and 
wretches."  She  was  shot.  She  was  a  tall  and 
very  beautiful  woman.  They  took  her  body,  dis- 
robed and  dragged  it  out  on  the  Public  Square, 
and  mutilated  it  in  a  vicious  fashion.  Mr. 
Brisbois  was  desperate  because  he  had  been 
trying  for  three  days  to  get  the  Germans'  per- 
mission to  take  bandages,  disinfectants,  and  food 
to  the  unfortunate  town.  The  Germans  had 
not  buried  any  of  the  dead,  but  simply  thew 
them  into  the  river.  The  result  was  of  course 
that  there  was  a  most  dreadful  infection  from 
such  neglect.  He  came  to  me,  asking  me  if  the 
American  Minister  could  not  help  him  out.  He 
did  get  his  permit,  and  was  able  to  take  a  fur- 
niture van  load  down  with  clothing,  food,  etc., 
to  these  poor  sufferers,  who  had  not  had  any 
help  since  the  catastrophe.  They  were  lying 
about  the  streets  without  arms,  without  legs,  for 
some  survived  of  course.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  town  the  Germans  took  possession  of  all  he 
brought,  and  later  on  he  came  back  to  Brussels 
to  tell  us  how  miserable  he  was,  and  how  use- 
less it  was  for  us  to  try  and  help  in  any  way. 

We  have  friends  in  Brussels,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  his  wife,  who  eight  days  after  the 
Louvain  disaster  went  there  to  see  a  particular 
friend  of  theirs,  also  a  lawyer.  When  they  ar- 
rived in  front  of  his  house  they  found  it  much 
damaged,  but  were  more  surprised  to  find  their 
friend  there,  who  related  one  of  the  most  tragic 
stories  that  we  could  hear.  Like  most  of  the 
Louvain  people,  he  had  been  entertaining  for 
several  days  four  German  officers  in  his  home. 
Two  days  before  the  disaster,  his  wife  had  had 
a  baby,  and  on  the  famous  evening,  when  they 
had  dined  well,  they  said  to  him  "Now  we 
give  you  just  five  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  house, 
and  save  yourself  and  your  family."  So  he 
rushed  upstairs  and  took  his  wife  in  his  arms, 
and  started  down  the  stairs,  when  the  most 
violent  shooting  began.  The  lights  were  put 
out,  and  shells  came  pouring  in  from  all  sides. 
He  managed  to  get  to  the  cellar  stairs  and  sud- 
denly felt  on  his  hand  something  warm  trickling 
down.     By  a  ray  of  light  he  saw  that  his 
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wife's  head  had  disappeared.  A  huge  shell 
had  blown  it  off.  More  frantic  than  alive  he 
put  her  down  and  rushed  into  the  garden,  and 
found  the  nurse  and  baljy  sheltering  in  a  corner. 
Then  he  realized  that  he  had  forgotten  his  baby 
girl  aged  four,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  he  got  in  again  and  rushed  upstairs  to  find 
her.  Instinct  had  made  her  hide  herself  in  a 
cupboard,  and  when  there  was  a  ray  of  light 
she  crawled  out,  and  when  he  found  her  she 
was  lying  on  her  mother's  body,  but  alive.  When 
my  friends  arrived  there,  of  course  the  wife  had 
been  buried,  but  all  that  they  could  possibly 
leave,  still  remained  to  be  seen,  and  he  told  his 
story  in  a  sort  of  dazed  way,  and  as  they  went 
to  the  cellar  stairs  he  said  "Oh!  be  careful 
where  you  walk,  lest  you  tread  on  my  wife's 
skull." 

In  these  disasters  every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  leave  things  just  as  ihey  were,  and  a  Society 
was  formed  to  take  notes  and  photographs  of 
everything,  so  that  they  could  send  over  to 
America  to  show  what  poor  Belgium  has  been 
suffering.  Tamines  was  about  to  be  occupied 
by  these  hordes  on  their  way  out  of  Brussels, 
August  20th,  towards  Maubeuge.  The  mayor 
was  absent  so  one  of  the  notables  went  to  meet 
the  Germans,  and  asked  them  to  stay  in  the 
suburb  because  the  National  Guard  still  occu- 
pied the  Town  Hall  and  the  French  the  suburb 
beyond.  They  agreed,  providing  they  should 
receive  the  supplies  in  food  that  they  required, 
and  that  the  National  Flag  should  be  taken 
down,  and  the  civil  population  would  not  molest 
them.  Then  in  spite  of  their  peaceful  protesta- 
tions they  began  burning  the  houses  round  them, 
and  some  Uhlans  ventured  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  of  course  they  were  fired  on,  by  the 
National  Guard.  Some  Deaths  Head  Hussars 
went  further  and  met  the  French  and  were  all 
killed.  These  shots  were  to  justify  the  atroci- 
ties that  were  then  committed.  The  armies 
kept  pouring  in  and  they  began  devastating  the 
village,  taking  civilians  as  prisoners,  killing  the 
women  and  children  and  burning  all  in  their 
way.  The  civilians  made  prisoners  were  then 
locked  up,  400  of  them  in  the  Church  St. 
Martin  where  they  spent  a  night  of  agony.  Ear- 
ly next  morning  the  Prussians  organized  a  sys- 
tematized pillage  of  Tamines,  blowing  up  with 
dynamite  the  houses  they  had  looted.  They 
still  made  many  more  prisoners  and  at  8  o'clock 
that  night  all  the  prisoners  were  closely  packed 
in  the  St.  Martin  Square,  surrounded  by  mit- 
trailleuses  and  shot  at  without  mercy.  Some  let 
themselves  fall  and  were  able  to  escape  and 
swam  the  river  Sambre.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  Prussians  came  to  see  their  work  and 
all  the  wounded  were  finished  by  the  bayonet. 
No  words  can  depict  the  agony  of  the  unfor- 
tunates. Still  there  were  some  unwounded  who 
had  not  dared  get  away;  they  were  forced  by 
their  persecutors  to  bury  the  dead,  numbering 
350.  That  same  Sunday  after  Mass  the  Prus- 
sians came  to  the  Church  and  took  250  men  pris- 


oners. Every  man  was  arrested.  These  innocent 
civilians  were  also  brought  to  the  Square  where 
they  were  told  they  were  to  be  shot  that  evening. 
Any  inhabitant  who  ventured  out  of  his  cellar 
was  sent  with  the  others.  Towards  evening 
orders  came  from  the  General  Staff  that  they 
were  to  be  released  on  condition  they  left  the 
village  on  the  Monday  with  all  their  family. 
Before  liberating  them  they  offered  them  in  de- 
rision a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

Then,  was  to  be  seen  the  evacuation  of  that 
village  towards  Fleurus — scenes  that  some  of 
you  have  perhaps  a  faint  idea  of,  if  you  have 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  refugees  in  Folkstone — 
old  women,  mothers,  babies,  men  half  demented 
after  the  horrible  tortures  they  had  been  put 
through.  Then  these  barbarians  surrounded 
these  poor  unfortunates  and  followed  them, 
laughing  and  jeering;  they  hit  the  poor  creatures 
if  they  showed  signs  of  being  offended.  They 
made  some  of  them  cheer  for  Germany,  and 
hardly  had  they  done  so,  that  they  were  treated 
as  cowards  and  traitors  to  their  country  and  hit 
in  the  face  by  these  brutes.  Eight  days  after 
this  calamity  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to 
their  village,  where  they  found  all  their  valu- 
ables, wines  etc.,  had  gone.  Most  of  the  homes 
were  burnt.  The  men  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  leave  their 
doors  open.  Since  then  it  has  been  so  every 
day,  the  Germans  fearing  they  might  make  an 
attempt  on  them.  This  is  how  the  soldiers  of 
the  Kaiser  acted  in  nearly  every  Wallon  vil- 
lage of  Belgium,  and  how  they  acted  in  Flan- 
ders since  their  attacks  on  Antwerp  you  have 
all  read  about.  All  these  cruelties  and  out- 
rages have  been  vouched  for  by  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  formed  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  presided  over  by  him.  This  Com- 
mittee comprises  the  highest  authorities  of  Bel- 
gium. 

I  am  forced  to  write  down  just  my  personal 
experiences,  and  what  has  been  told  directly  to 
me,  because  we  were  obliged  to  swear  on  leav- 
ing Brussels  that  we  would  take  no  notes,  no 
newspapers,  or  anything  concerning  the  war  in 
our  luggage,  so  what  I  am  telling  you  is  quite 
as  it  happened. 

To  go  back  to  Brussels  once  more,  never  a 
day  went  by  but  new  regiments  passed  through 
the  town.  Great  reviews  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Park,  and  the  cars  would  be 
stopped,  and  to  foot  it  was  all  you  could  do 
to  get  where  you  w-anted  to  be.  Practically  all 
the  time  that  they  were  there  we  heard  the  roar 
of  the  cannons.  /\s  our  houses  were  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  we  distinctly  heard  the  battle 
of  Mons,  and  for  twelve  days  and  twelve  nights 
we  never  slept  when  the  siege  of  Antwerp  be- 
gan. We  were  much  deceived  by  news  that 
was  brought  to  us.  We  thought  the  Allies 
were  there,  and  in  our  imagination,  we  could 
hear  the  English  "long  ton"  and  the  French  guns 
with  their  four  repeated  sounds,  and  the  dry 
sound  of  the  German  guns,  but  we  were  mis- 


taken. No  Allies  were  there  for  the  siege  of 
the  forts  of  Waehlem  and  St.  Catherine.  We 
left  Brussels  when  those  two  forts  had  fallen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  later  about  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp. 

Since  September  8th  a  telegram  had  reached 
us  from  Manchester,  asking  us  to  come  over  to 
England,  and  to  remain  in  our  friends'  home  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  We  were  exceedingly 
happy  at  such  prospects,  and  put  forth  every 
effort  to  get  out  of  Brussels,  but  my  friend, 
being  a  Belgian,  had  every  difficulty.  I,  as  an 
American,  could  obtain  any  favor  I  wanted. 
On  September  9th  we  went  to  see  a  German 
official  we  had  known  before  the  war,  and  had 
dined  with  him  several  times,  so  we  thought 
that  being  in  his  favor  would  help  us  to  do  the 
deed.  He  was  not  a  military  man.  We  had  a 
long  talk  with  him,  and  his  conversation  was 
typical.  He  said  he  realized  and  he  knew  that 
Germany  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  had 
gone  against  all  the  liberties  of  men  by  violating 
the  Belgian  neutrality,  but  she  had  to  do  so. 
She  found  resistance,  and  she  found  Belgium 
under  her  foot,  so  she  crushed  it.  We  could 
not  say  anything.  We  only  felt  and  thought, 
and  wished  we  could  express  ourselves,  but  we 
were  looking  for  favors,  so  we  kept  quiet.  He 
said  that  had  the  Belgians  known  what  their 
Allies  were  they  never  would  have  thought  of 
preventing  the  Germans  coming  in,  and  would 
have  decided  with  the  finer  and  more  powerful 
army  against  such  miserable  Allies  as  the 
French  and  English.  He  said:  "Why,  our 
soldiers  cannot  follow  the  French  quick  enough, 
they  run  away  so  fast  when  they  see  us  ap- 
proach." However,  he  gave  us  the  little  paper 
we  were  longing  for,  which  admitted  us  into 
headquarters,  and  we  went  to  see  one  of  the 
high  officials  who  knew  who  we  were,  because 
he  knew  the  girls  who  had  attended  our  school, 
but  he  would  not  give  us  any  hope  of  being  able 
to  pass  through  the  firing  line,  and  told  us  we 
would  have  to  wait,  but  perhaps  he  could  get 
my  friend  through  by  passing  her  off  as  a  Ger- 
man. However,  days  went  by  and  we  were 
anxious  to  get  away,  and  having  heard  of  peo- 
ple getting  out  successfully  without  passes  we 
thought  we  would  try  the  same.  So  we  closed 
up  our  houses,  packed  our  handbags,  and  ar- 
ranged everything  to  leave  next  morning  at  five 
o'clock.  This  was  on  October  3d.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  night  before,  a  rap  at  the  door  told 
us  that  orders  had  been  given  that  no  one  was 
to  leave  the  city  limits  as  it  was  strictly  forbid- 
den by  the  Germans,  and  the  poor  proprietor  of 
the  concern  was  arrested.  Very  much  disgusted, 
we  went  to  the  American  Consul,  and  he 
laughed,  because  he  had  been  telling  me  that  we 
never  would  get  out  that  way,  and  he  advised 
us  to  take  the  American  train  on  Monday,  the 
5th;  that  is,  the  German  military  train  which 
would  carry  about  40  Americans  and  125  Eng- 
lish nurses,  together  with  German  soldiers.  But 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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An  attractive  building  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  houses  a  unique  piece  of  women's  work. 
Just  to  the  left  of  the  Scott  street  entrance, 
near  the  Tower  of  Jewels  and  overlooking  the 
lagoon  in  the  South  Gardens,  is  the  structure 

erected  by  the  Na-   

tional  Board  of 
the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian 
Association.  It  is 
a  woman's  idea, 
planned  by  wo- 
men to  its  least 
detail,  built  by  a 
vvoman,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  gener- 
osity of  a  group  of 
splendid  women, 
administered  by  a 
woman  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  staff  of 
women  for  the  use 
of  all  the  public 
visiting  the  Expo- 
sition, and  espe- 
cially for  the  com- 
fort of  women  and 
girls.  Two  years 
ago  Miss  Ella 
Schooley,  a  train- 
ed business  wo- 
man and  former 
General  Secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Association,  was  sent  here 
from  New  York  to  select  the  site  and  organize 
the  work.  Miss  Julia  Morgan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  architect. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Exposition  the 
work  was  ready  in  all  its  departments  and  it 
opened  with  every  worker  in  her  place.  The 
most  popular  branch  of  the  service  is  the  lunch- 
room with  well  cooked  food  and  continuous  ser- 
vice. An  average  of  2500  people  a  day  eat 
here.  All  the  food  is  prepared  by  expert  cooks 
in  the  Association  kitchens,  and  the  growing  at- 
tendance of  men  as  well  as  women  testifies  to 
the  quality  of  the  service.  To  superintend  this 
branch  of  the  work,  Mrs.  Frances  Holroyd 
came  from  Kansas  City.  Mrs.  Holroyd  has 
had  long  experience  in  planning  and  conducting 
lunch-rooms  and  is  justly  considered  an  expert 
in  this  work. 

An  assembly  hall  seating  two  hundred  and 
fifty  people  is  in  constant  demand  for  confer- 
ences, committee  meetings  and  receptions  of 
other  organizations.  Films  picturing  actual  As- 
sociation work  are  to  be  thrown  on  the  screen 
daily.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation is  planning  a  strong  program  of  speakers 
drawn  from  its  own  ranks,  and  also  from  promi- 
nent men  and  women  whose  work  is  related  to 
the    broader    lines    of    Association  activities. 


Problems  in  home  economics,  hygiene,  physical 
training  and  recreation,  questions  of  thrift  and 
efficiency,  and  kindred  subjects  are  to  be  listed 
for  discussion.  In  addition  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture and  stereopticon  exhibit,  the  halls  of  the 


building,  both  upstairs  and  down,  will  display 
the  winning  models — the  results  of  a  nation- 
wide contest.  All  over  the  country  the  girls  of 
the  city  Associations  have  been  working  to  com- 
pete for  national  prizes.  Awards  will  be  made 
for  the  best  business  girl's  costume.  The  de- 
cision will  be  based  upon  suitability,  economy 
and  workmanship.  In  the  department  of  thrift 
and  efficiency,  budgets  will  be  shown  giving  a 
distribution  of  salary  calculated  to  conserve 
health  of  body  and  mind,  to  provide  for  moder- 
ate recreation  and  to  save  up  for  the  future. 
There  will  be  awards  for  stories,  songs,  short 
articles,  photographs  and  original  drawings. 
The  department  of  exhibits  and  the  work  of 
listing  all  conventions  and  conferences  in  the 
building  are  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Julia  T.  Lee. 

There  is  an  airy,  attractive  writing  room  on 
the  first  floor,  and  a  reading  room  stocked  with 
local  newspapers  and  current  copies  of  the  pa- 
pers from  Eastern  and  Middle  West  cities. 
Glassed-in  pavilions  and  wide  porches  form  a 
vantage  ground  for  spectators  who  come  to  see 
the  wonderful  scheme  of  night  illuminations. 

The  building  has  special  features  designed 
for  women.  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  to 
the  weary  sight-seer  is  the  chance  to  rest  in  a 
quiet  place.  This  building  provides  a  quiet  rest- 
room  with  comfortable  rattan  couches  where  a 


woman  may  lie  down  and  comfortably  relax. 
This  room  is  in  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  and 
both  the  use  of  the  room  and  the  services  of  the 
nurse  are  without  charge.  During  the  opening 
week  of  the  Exposition  660  women  rested  on 

  the  couches  in  the 

rest-room  and  for- 
t  y-t  h  r  e  e  were 
treated  by  the 
nurse  for  minor 
ills,  ranging  from 
a  cut  finger  to  a 
sick  headache. 

The  Informa- 
tion Bureau  is  a 
center  for  distrib- 
uting facts  about 
the  Exposition. 
The  daily  pro- 
gram of  events, 
the  going  and 
coming  of  trains 
and  cars,  trust- 
worthy and  desir- 
able room  and 
board — all  these 
are  listed  here, 
and  a  competent 
staff  of  workers  is 
ready  to  place  all 
this  information 
at  the  disposal  of 
women  who  ask 
it.  Miss  Grace  R.  Southwick  is  in  charge  of 
this  department. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building  on  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds  is  more  than  a  center  of  informa- 
tion and  comfort  and  a  place  to  display  exhibits. 
It  is  an  Association  at  work  for  the  girls  and 
women  employed  on  the  grounds.  Miss  Thir- 
muthis  Brookman  has  supervision  of  this  depart- 
ment. During  the  week  just  preceding  the  open- 
ing, two  evening  banquets  were  given  in  the 
building  to  the  girls  employed  on  the  grounds. 
The  first  evening  was  for  the  cashiers.  About 
400  of  them  attended.  And  the  next  evening 
other  employed  girls  from  the  amusement  con- 
cessions and  the  exhibit  palaces  were  invited. 
For  their  own  protection  in  case  of  accident, 
they  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  card  giving  their 
home  address  with  the  name  of  some  responsible 
person,  their  San  Francisco  address,  and  some 
few  identifying  facts.  Much  time  was  devoted 
to  getting  acquainted  and  a  jolly  program  was 
provided.  Since  then  many  of  the  employed 
girls  come  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  their  lunch- 
eon and  use  the  rest-room  for  a  few  moments 
of  quiet. 

During  the  day  and  evening,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
workers  outside  the  building  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  girls.    A  very  friendly  relationship 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  California  Civic  League  asks  our  present 
legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for 
moron  girls  on  the  grounds  of  the  only  institution 
for  feeble-minded  which  we  now  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  our  women  are  to  work  wisely  and 
efficiently  for  this  bill,  they  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  tragic  needs  which  underlie  its  proposal. 

The  moron  is  a  human  being  who  is  "with- 
out,"— that  is,  he  or  she  lacks  some  part  of  the 
normal  brain  development  which  makes  ordinary 
life  in  the  community  possible.  Further,  the 
moron  is  the  highest  grade  of  the  feeble-minded, 
often  so  pleasing  of  exterior  and  so  capable 
manually  as  to  appear  on  first  observation  to  be 
normal.  But  certain  grave  defects  become  ap- 
parent when  the  moron  attempts  to  lead  an  in- 
dependent life.  Not  only  has  there  been  re- 
tardation in  school,  but  as  puberty  comes  on, 
the  growth  of  the  physical  far  overbalances  that 
of  the  mental.  Normal  self-control  is  lacking. 
The  boy  plays  truant,  steals,  even  attempts  sui- 
cide and  murder.  The  girl  falls  more  frequently 
into  sexual  immorality. 

It  was  the  great  number  of  prostitutes  who 
are  mental  defectives  which  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  California  Civic  League  to  the 
problem  of  the  moron  girl.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  are  the  high  grade  feeble- 
minded lacking  in  inhibition  and  are  over-sexual 
in  their  impulses,  but  they  are  the  most  prolific 
class  in  the  community.  The  female  moron  suc- 
cumbs more  readily  to  temptation,  passes  dis- 
ease from  one  consort  to  another,  and,  worst  of 
all,  produces  defective  children. 

She  must  be  considered  the  child  she  truly  is 
mentally  and  must  be  supervised  as  long  as  she 
lives  and  protected  from  the  possibility  of  her 
ill-advised  deeds.  The  realization  of  the  need 
of  some  such  supervision  is  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  our  communities.  Frequently  when 
probation  officers  bring  before  the  court  a  girl 
who  has  gone  astray,  the  judge  asks  for  the 
results  of  a  psychological  examination  into  her 
mental  ability  before  he  decides  what  shall  be 
the  corrective  treatment  in  her  case.  But  all  too 
often,  when  judge,  probation  officer  and  psy- 
chologist, all  agree  that  the  girl  is  a  moron,  that 
she  is  quite  incapable  of  looking  after  herself  or 
protecting  herself  from  temptation,  that  she  is  a 
menace  to  the  community,  there  is  still  no  place 
to  which  she  may  be  committed  where  she  will 
be  properly  supervised  and  trained  as  well. 

Some  recent  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate:  I. 
Case  B.  W. — A  big,  healthy,  physically  over- 
developed girl  of  twelve  who  for  four  years  had 
been  under  the  writer's  observation.  She  is  not 
bad-tempered  or  vicious,  but  is  as  wild  as  a 
mustang  colt,  loud  talking,  boyish  in  action.  Her 
irresponsibility  in  school  and  her  retardation 
have  been  marked  ever  since  she  began  attend- 
ing.    Her  home  conditions  are  vile  so  far  as 


cleanhness  is  coiueined.  1  he  mother  is  feeble- 
minded, and  the  father  apparently  so.  As  B. 
has  neared  her  time  of  maturing,  she  has  been 
guilty  of  immoral  actions  with  boys  and  with  an 
old  man,  her  mother  having  some  knowledge  of 
these  facts  but  being  too  incompetent  to  protect 
the  girl.  She  was  brought  to  the  Detention 
Home,  appeared  before  the  court,  and  it  was 
decided  that  because  of  her  undoubted  feeble- 
mindedness she  should  be  sent  to  the  Sonoma 
State  Home.  The  father  objected  strenuously. 
(1  his  necessitates  taking  the  trouble  to  have  an- 
other guardian  legally  appointed  because  parent 
or  guardian  must  sign  the  commitment  papers.) 
However,  that  is  the  least  of  the  difficulty. 
While  the  application  papers  for  B.  have  been 
filed  at  the  institution,  there  is  no  room  for  her 
there  and  may  not  be  for  a  year  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  she  was  kept  in  the  Detention 
Home  for  some  weeks  because  there  was  no 
room  in  a  nearby  reform  school,  and  now  she 
is  in  the  school  for  an  indefinite  stay.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  difficult  the 
confinement  of  these  morons  in  a  reform  school 
makes  the  work  with  the  normal  girls  there.  The 
same  results  cannot  be  expected  of  the  two 
classes.  There  is  hope  for  the  normal  girl;  but 
for  the  moron  there  is  never  any  assurance  of 
reform.  Methods  of  treatment  for  the  two 
classes  should  be  different.  Yet  in  this  one  par- 
ticular school  to  which  B.  W.  was  sent,  there 
have  been  from  our  one  city  this  past  year  at 
least  six  morons  out  of  seventy  cases.  The  next 
case  is  one  of  these.  2.  Case  J.  W. — A  tall 
girl  of  fifteen,  quite  unusually  pretty,  of  the 
peach-blow  blonde  type.  She  comes  of  good 
stock,  yet  has  never  been  able  to  progress  be- 
yond third  grade  in  school,  even  in  the  special 
class,  proving  to  be  a  lackadaisical,  irresponsible 
creature.  Since  reading  adolescence,  the  boy 
craze  has  struck  her.  She  waves  to  strange  men 
driving  by  on  the  street,  talks  with  boys  on  street 
corners,  cannot  even  be  trusted  to  go  on  an  er- 
rand to  a  nearby  store.  Her  younger  sister  has 
been  given  the  task  of  watching  her  constantly, 
as  the  mother  works.  But  even  this  proved  un- 
safe as  J.  grew  older  and  more  wilful.  And  at 
last  the  mother  and  special  class  teacher  had 
her  confined  in  the  reform  school.  Her  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Sonoma  State  Home 
was  sent  in  last  spring.  Yet  Dr.  Dawson  writes 
that  it  may  be  another  six  months  before  J.  can 
find  room  there.  At  present  she  is  confined  with 
girls  who  are  bad  girls  and  is  learning  from  them 
what  she  did  not  know  before.  It  was  a  choice 
between  this  and  ruin. 

In  this  same  school  is  a  little  girl  of  similar 
moron  type  who  was  abused  by  an  old  man  and 
her  insane  mother  was  not  able  to  protect  her. 
There  is  a  moron  girl  of  seventeen,  who  has  a 


moron  brother  in  one  of  our  special  classes.  The 
mother  is  a  moron,  the  father  is  a  brute.  There 
is  dire  poverty  and  filth  in  the  home.  Though 
the  girl  is  quite  irresponsible,  she  is  a  good  little 
housekeeper  and  a  young  man,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  wants  to  marry  her.  We  are  guarding 
against  this. 

But  while  the  problem  of  the  commmitment 
of  these  moron  girls  to  reform  schools  seems  so 
serious — and  is  truly  a  mistake  from  every 
point  of  view — the  condition  of  the  same  girls 
when  they  are  not  confined  anywhere  is  far 
worse.  Take,  for  example,  two  sisters  from  an 
ignorant  Portugese  family: 

3.  Case  S.  S. — The  younger  was  found 
working  like  a  slave  for  an  older  sister,  sleeping 
with  her  and  her  husband  at  night,  caring  for 
their  child  by  day.  She  was  placed  with  a 
kindly  woman  and  given  a  chance  in  a  special 
class.  While  there  has  been  improvement  in 
manual  work  and  in  her  efforts  of  self-control, 
she  is  still  loud,  vulgar,  flighty  in  the  extreme, 
given  to  replying  to  vulgar  remarks  from  men  on 
the  street.  She  must  either  be  put  under  cus- 
todial care  or  she  will  surely  go  wrong  before 
long.  It  will  not  be  through  any  innate  vicious- 
ness,  but  simply  the  over-developed  animal  im- 
pulse and  lack  of  sufficient  will  to  control  it. 

4.  Case  G.  S. — Nineteen-year-old  sister  of 
S.  S.,  with  the  mentality  of  a  nine-year-old 
child.  She  was  brought  into  the  Detention 
Home  for  being  immoral.  Custodial  care  was 
advised.  There  was  no  place  for  her.  Back 
with  her  family  again,  she  soon  got  into  trouble 
with  a  man  of  the  insane  imbecile  type.  Then 
her  uncle,  thinking  to  set  everything  right,  took 
the  pair  down  to  the  court  house  and  got  them 
married.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
what  the  progeny  of  this  couple  will  be  or  to 
give  details  as  to  the  expense  to  which  the  State 
will  be  put  for  the  care  of  their  feeble-minded, 
criminal  or  prostitute  offspring.  Their  condition 
is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  cases 
of  female  morons  from  our  one  community  alone 
who  should  be  segregated.  Think  of  what  must 
be  the  numbers  from  the  entire  State,  and  then 
try  to  conceive  what  their  being  at  large  means 
to  us  all.  If  the  bill  for  the  moron  colony  at 
Eldridge  goes  through,  we  shall  have  there  a 
group  of  homelike  cottages  apart  from  the  main 
part  of  the  institution  where  the  girls  and  women 
can  live  happily  and  busily.  Under  the  educa- 
tional director  (so  much  needed  for  the  whole 
school  at  Eldridge)  the  inmates  of  the  moron 
colony  w  ill  be  given  not  only  the  ordinary  house- 
hold tasks  and  various  kinds  of  industrial  work, 
like  weaving,  mat-making,  tailoring,  chocheting, 
etc.,  but  will  also  be  given  tasks  out  of  doors, 
like  gardening,  milking  cojvs,  tending  poultry — 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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At  a  time,  when  everyone  you  meet — young 
and  old — men,  women  and  children  all  over 
the  country,  is  collecting  something  for  the  home- 
less and  starvmg  Belgiums,  it  is  interesting  to 
come  m  contact  with  the  woman  who  has  per- 
sonally raised  the  largest  sum  of  money  of  any 
one  smgle  individual  in  America  and  dispatched 
it  to  the  innocent  victims  of  the  European  war 
whose  sufferings  she  has  pledged  herself  to  al- 
leviate. 

It  was  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  that  Ma- 
dame Lalla  Vandervelde,  the  wife  of  Monsieur 
Emilie  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister  of  State, 
told  me  what  she  had  accomplished  in  America 
since  her  arrival  here  in  September,  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  canvass  in  the  cause  of  the  Belgians.  Be- 
fore leaving  Europe  she  had  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  women  of  America,  which  was  published 
throughout  the  country,  and  she  is  loud  in  her 
praise  of  the  generous  response  that  she  has  re- 
ceived from  this  "wonderful  country"  as  she 
puts  it. 

Mme.  Vandervelde  is  an  attractive  woman  of 
about  thirty-five,  of  pleasing  personality  and 
charming  address.  She  is  always  gowned  sim- 
ply in  black,  and  seems  quite  permeated  with 
the  sadness  that  has  settled  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  country  that  she  loves,  and  many  of 
whose  people  would  have  perished  ere  this,  but 
for  the  prompt  assistance  that  has  been  rendered 
them  directly  or  indirectly  through  her  appeal. 
She  speaks  English  perfectly  and  talks  with 
equal  fluency  in  French. 

"When  I  arrived  in  America  in  September," 
said  Mme.  \'andervelde,"  practically  all  of  the 
people  of  means  and  prominence  were  scattered 
about  in  their  country  homes,  so  that  my  first 
efforts  were  directed  toward  making  speaking  en- 
gagements at  well  known  summer  resorts,  such 
as  South  Hampton,  Prede's  Crossing,  Beverly 
Farms,  Oyster  Bay  and  Dublin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  everywhere  I  met  with  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  together  with  generous  contributions. 
At  Prede's  Crossing  I  raised  over  two  thousand 
dollars  at  a  parlor  meeting  in  addition  to  a  gift 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  made  to  me  by  H.  C. 
Frick.  At  Staatsburg,  New  York,  the  meeting 
was  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  and 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed. 

"Then  I  went  to  Canada,  early  in  October, 
and  spoke  at  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Hamilton.  At  Ottawa,  the  meeting  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  At  Toronto, 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 

"I  have  been  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 


Washington,  Providence  and  New  York.  As 
the  result  of  my  address  in  Buffalo,  a  strong 
committee  was  formed  which  raised  $33,000 
for  the  fund,  and  at  my  request  this  money  was 
used  to  purchase  flour  in  Buffalo  which  was  sent 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Belgium. 

"In  Syracuse,  four  thousand  dollars  was 
given  at  the  meeting,  and  in  Chicago,  at  the  two 
meetings  at  which  I  spoke,  thirty-five  thousand 
dollare  was  donated.  At  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis, $25,000  was  raised  in  two  days, 
and  here  I  was  entertained  at  the  home 
of  James  J.  Hill,  who  contributed  generously 
to  my  fund,  though  he  had  already  sent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  King  Albert  who  is  a  warm 
personal    friend.     At    Pittsburg,   over  twenty 
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thousand  dollars  was  raised  in  two  meetings, 
while  in  Philadelphia  I  assisted  at  the  ceremo- 
nies in  connection  with  the  launching  of  the  food 
ship  "Oru" — and  in  response  to  my  suggestion 
all  money  collected  by  the  food  ship  committee 
during  the  two  days  preceding  the  sailing  of  the 
ship  was  used  to  buy  condensed  milk  for  the 
babies  and  small  children.  These  ships  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  and  the 
food  supplied  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
nearby  towns. 

"T  here  were  three  thousand  people  in  Tre- 
mont  Femple  when  I  spoke  in  Boston,  and  at 
this  meeting  I  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  Margaret  Deland  assissted  on  the 


evening's  program.  Over  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars was  contributed  at  this  meeting.  While  in 
Boston  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larz 
Anderson,  the  former,  as  you  know,  having  been 
your  Minister  to  Belgium. 

"On  December  2  I  st  I  spoke  at  a  most  inter- 
esting big  democratic  meeting  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  and  in  February  I  spoke  in  New 
York  again — once  at  the  Woman's  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  and  once,  in  March,  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  After  the  meeting  at  Hartford  I 
went  to  Springfield  and  Amherst,  then  to 
Cleveland  and  Kansas  City,  returning  to  New 
York  the  middle  of  February.  In  all  I  have 
collected  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  as  a  result  of  these  speaking  engagements 
in  the  various  cities. 

"America  has  responded  most  generously  to 
my  appeals  for  aid,"  she  continued,  "and  I  am 
most  grateful  for  what  has  been  done,  and  the 
American  public  can  be  assured  that  the  money 
is  going  straight  to  the  Belgians.  The  food 
which  is  purchased  with  it  here  in  America  is 
sent  to  Belgium  to  the  American  Commission, 
which  has  charge  of  its  distribution. 

"There  is  no  food  in  Belgium,"  she  went  on. 
"Even  if  the  people  had  plenty  of  money  with 
which  to  purchase  supplies  it  would  do  them  no 
good.  Rich  and  poor  take  their  places  alike  in 
the  food  lines. 

"The  great  danger  is,"  she  concluded  sorrow- 
fully, "that  if  the  supply  of  food  from  outside 
sources  fail,  these  masses  of  feeble,  almost  help- 
less old  men,  women  and  children,  goaded  on 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  will  revolt,  and,  arm- 
ing themselves  with  what  obsolete  and  inefficient 
weapons  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  will 
endeavor  to  fight  the  Germans  who  are  occupy- 
ing the  garrisons.  Then  the  Germans,  with  a 
motive  that  will  serve  as  an  excuse,  will  simply 
slaughter  the  defenseless  half-crazed  people  and 
practically  exterminate  the  race.  It  is  to  combat 
this  danger  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  Americans 
and  Canadians,  and  pleading  for  money  and 
food  to  save  my  countrymen  from  starvation  and 
possible  annihilation." 

^1* 

The  United  States  Government  is  the  heavi- 
est of  all  single  exhibitors  in  the  exposition's  en- 
tire list.  Of  special  timely  interest  is  the  dis- 
play in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  where  the 
visitor  can  get  an  idea  of  the  manufacture  of 
arms  and  armament,  and  all  of  the  technical 
and  mechanical  side  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
operation.  Here  also  is  an  exhibit  of  the  light- 
house department  and  a  miniature  model  of  a 
naval  drydock. 
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Portsmouth  Square  has  been  the  recreation 
ground  of  two  great  men.  One  has  passed  on, 
the  other  is  in  the  prime  of  life  with  creative 
genius  in  its  flower.  To  the  first,  who  came  to 
us  in  his  manhood,  already  a  master  of  his  art, 
a  monument  has  been  raised  in  the  historic 
Square,  for  he  was  an  artist  who  made  an  ap- 
peal to  a  great,  far-reaching  world,  but  the 
other,  the  living  artist,  is  known  to  a  world  com- 
paratively small.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  paint- 
ed life  in  words  that  could  be  sent  broadcast 
and  be  translated  into  all  tongues;  Jules  Pages 
is  limited  by  his  canvas. 

Mr.  Pages'  interesting  career  and  his  achieve- 
ments are  of  a  kind  that  help  a  struggler  in  art- 
to  strive  on  until  he  too  has  won.  From  his 
early  youth,  Mr.  Pages  had  a  longing  to  become 
a  painter,  but  his  family  opposed  him,  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  since  remunerative  success  comes 
slowly,  almost  begrudgingly  to  the  artist.  He 
took  up  engraving  with  his  father,  but  his  heart 
was  not  there.  When  he  was  seventeen,  there 
came  into  his  life  the  painter  genius,  Jules  Tave- 
nier,  who  stirred  in  him  the  determination  to 
make  a  reality  of  his  dreams.  Paris  was  his 
aim,  and  to  reach  it  he  must  earn  the  money 
himself.  Prom  his  youth  Mr.  Pages  saw  no 
obstacle  that  work  and  courage  could  not  tri- 
umph over.  He  offered  his  services  to  "The 
Call,"  and  when  he  had  saved  one  thousand 
dollars  from  his  modest  salary,  he  started  for 
Paris  to  study  until  this  money  would  be  gone. 
It  was  not  an  easy  trip  that  he  made  over  the 
continent  nor  across  the  Atlantic,  for  he  went 
as  an  emigrant  in  the  steerage.  Arriving  in 
Paris,  he  found  that  privations  and  discomforts 
of  all  sorts  confronted  him,  beginning  with  his 
cheerless  little  room  on  a  sixth  floor  back, 
reached  by  a  narrow,  gloomy  stairway.  But 
youth,  spirit  and  talent  won  the  battle  over  dis- 
couragement. From  his  small  fortune  he  must 
pay  for  his  schooling  as  well  as  his  living,  and 
by  severe  economy  he  found  that  thirty  dollars 
a  month  would  cover  his  actual  needs.  He  en- 
tered the  Julian  Academy,  where  he  studied 
eighteen  months  under  Jules  Lefebvre,  then  his 
money  gave  out  and  he  came  back  to  San  Fran- 


cisco,  undergoing  a  second  time  the  sordid  trials 
of  steerage  travel,  but  he  already  had  received 
Mention  Honorable  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Ar- 
riving here  he  found  employment  with  the  "Ex- 
aminer "  as  an  illustrator.  He  worked  for  the 
newspaper  twenty-eight  months,  until  he  had 
saved  over  two  thousand  dollars,  then  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  to  the  Julian  Academy, 
staying  there  three  years.  Once  more  his  money 
was  exhausted  and  there  was  no  way  to  gather 
another  harvest  unless  he  turned  back  home, 
which  he  did,  again  finding  employment  with 
the  newspaper.  After  twenty  months  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  remaining  this  time  nine  years. 
When  he  came  back  to  San  Francisco  in  I  906 
he  was  already  possessor  of  one  gold  medal  won 
in  1899  at  the  Salon  and  of  a  second  won  in 
1906.  entitling  him  to  enter  his  pictures  at  the 
Salon  without  being  passed  on  by  the  jury.  He 
also  was  teaching  night  classes  at  the  Julian 
Academy.  His  Salon  pictures  of  1906  and 
1910  were  bought  by  the  French  Government. 
In  1910  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

It  IS  interesting  that  the  picture  which  won 
for  him  his  third  medal  was  bought  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  and  hangs  now  in  the 
gallery.  It  is  a  picture  that  once  seen  never 
can  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  so  living,  so  aglow, 
that  it  would  make  an  instant  appeal  even  to 
the  spectator  who  knows  nothing  of  art.  We 
see  in  a  studio  the  painter  with  his  model.  He 
is  resting  his  chin  in  his  hand,  studying  his  can- 
vas in  perplexity,  wondering  wherein  lies  the 
defect.  The  model  turns  and  looks  at  the  artist, 
wondering  what  the  fault  is  with  /i(/n.  1  he  girl 
is  nude  to  the  waist.  Her  beautiful  back  and 
the  turn  of  her  head  have  a  speaking  expressive- 
ness. But  the  marvel  of  the  picture  is  her  su- 
perb blonde  hair.  In  that  one  achievement  Mr. 
Pages  proves  himself  to  be  the  master  of  his 
brush,  for  the  hair  is  so  living  that  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  a  creation  of  mere 
paint.  A  person  interested  in  art  should  not 
fail  to  see  this  great  work,  and  with  what  pride 


San  Franciscans  can  look  upon  it,  since  the  art- 
ist belongs  to  usf 

Mr.  Pages  was  born  in  Washington  street, 
his  home  facing  Portsmouth  Square,  opposite 
the  old  City  Hall  tha  t  was  originally  the  site 
of  the  Jenny  Lind  Theater.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  glamour  of  the  city's  early,  spectacular  days 
still  clinging  to  the  Square  that  stirred  in  the 
young  Jules  a  desire  to  reproduce  life  on  canvas, 
for  no  spot  in  San  Francisco  has  been  more  a 
center  of  picturesque  activity  than  Portsmouth 
Square,  where  public  gatherings  of  every  nature 
were  held,  even  riots,  and  all  about  it  were  the 
glittering  gambling  palaces,  where  miners,  crav- 
ing excitement,  sometimes  lost  the  gold  of  a 
year's  labor  in  a  single  night. 

From  his  canvases  we  see  that  the  boy  has 
become  a  man  of  keen  insight  into  life  in  all  its 
ways  and  byways,  and  that  to  him  art  has  been 
something  more  than  mere  painting ;  it  has  been 
a  means  by  which  a  broad  and  admirable  char- 
acter has  been  built.  The  successful  painter 
must  be  like  Mr.  Pages,  a  man  of  broad  sym- 
pathies ;  it  is  not  enough  that  his  eye  be  correct 
and  his  hand  facile;  he  must  go  out  into  life 
and  share  in  its  interests,  thus  finding  what  is 
typically  human  that  he  may  express  it  through 
the  truthful  yet  ideal  language  of  his  art. 

Another  interesting  painting  that  it  is  San 
Francisco's  good  fortune  to  possess  through  the 
generosity  of  the  well-known  art  patron,  the  Hon. 
James  D.  P^elan,  hangs  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Museum,  bearing  the  title  "Sur  Le  Zinc," 
— a  picture  that  won  a  second  medal  in  the 
Salon.  It  shows  a  woman  and  three  men  in  a 
Paris  wineshop,  the  woman  standing  in  a  brazen 
pose  behind  the  counter,  chatting  with  her  cus- 
tomers. All  four  figures  are  typical  of  the  lower 
life  that  is  characteristic  of  the  many-sided 
Paris.  Every  object  in  the  picture  is  worthy 
of  special  notice,  for  it  shows  the  artist's  keen 
perception  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his  brush. 

Mr.  Pages  is  now  teaching  in  the  Julian 
Academy  the  very  class  that  he  himself  first 
entered,  holding  the  stool  once  belonging  to  his 
own  master,  Jules  Lefebvre. 


(Continued  from  Page  I  I  ) 
has  been  established  and  girls  who  are  con- 
fronted with  some  difficult  problem  or  who  are 
lonely  turn  to  the  women  in  this  building  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Miss  Alice  Brookman,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Board  and  Room  Directory, 
also  interviews  girls  who  come  seeking  employ- 
ment. Other  members  of  the  staff  in  this  piece 
of  Exposition  work  are:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ristner,  Miss  Margaret  Newman,  Miss  Moore, 
and  Mrs.  M.  Gould. 


Many  well  known  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land women  are  members  of  the  committee 
which  has  charge  of  this  project  and  groups  of 
them  are  giving  regular  hours  to  the  work. 
Among  those  seen  most  often  in  the  building 
are:  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Draper,  Mrs.  William  P.  Lucas,  Miss  Muriel 
Ransom,  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh,  Miss  Emily 
Carolyn,  Miss  Matilda  Esberg,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard,   Mrs.   C.  C.   Mohun,  Mrs.  James 


Sloss,  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  Wm.  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhome,  Miss  Belle  J.  Miller. 

During  the  year,  the  most  prominent  women 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
will  visit  San  Francisco,  and  the  ablest  workers 
will  spend  some  time  assisting  in  the  building. 

It  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  woman's  work,  prac- 
tical to  its  least  detail,  and  already  showing  by 
the  statistical  records  of  the  first  ten  days  that 
its  use  is  amply  justifying  every  cent  expended 
to  equip  and  make  it  possible. 
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The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion has  opened  its  gates  to  the  public.  The 
West  has  met  the  East.  Through  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man,  one  of  the  greatest  physical  achieve- 
ments in  history — the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal — a  stupendous  task,  is  being  honored  by 
an  international  and  national  celebration,  and 
San  Francisco  is  the  hostess  and  with  the  United 
States  as  chaperone  is  receivmg  her  guests  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  All  who  have 
visited  the  exposition  and  joined  in  the  Bohe- 
mian and  cosmopolitan  spirit  typical  of  San 
Francisco  will  admit  that  in  color  effect,  mag- 
nificence and  quality  the  exposition  is  adequate 
to  the  great  event.  A  world  of  interest,  men- 
tally, socially  and  spiritually,  will  be  found 
within  the  portals  of  this  dream-city  fronting  on 
the  famous  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  mu- 
sic lover  will  look  forward  joyously  to  the  many 
attractions  planned  to  take  place  there  this  sum- 
mer. 

In  the  beautiful  Festival  Hall,  of  French 
architecture,  richly  decorated  with  statuary,  and 
seating  over  three  thousand  people,  one  of  the 
finest  organs  has  been  erected,  with  five  banks 
of  keys  and  innumerable  stops.  This  organ  is 
claimed  to  be  finer  than  the  one  erected  for  the 
St.  Louis  Fair.  Fortunately  the  architects  gave 
more  thought  to  the  accoustics  of  the  hall  than 
they  did  with  the  auditorium,  with  the  result 
that  the  great  entertainments  can  be  enjoyed 
thoroughly.  At  the  opening  ceremony,  to  which 
thousands  flocked,  the  cathedral  quality  of  this 
grand  organ  was  well  demonstrated  when  Mr. 
Wallace  Sabin,  the  official  organist  of  the  ex- 
position, stirred  the  audience  by  his  masterly 
playing  of  the  "Hallelujah''  chorus  and  D  mi- 
nor 7  occata  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  etc.  Since 
then  Clarence  Eddy,  well  known  to  us,  has 
added  to  his  great  list  of  admirers  by  his  re- 
citals given  on  the  organ.  Many  novelties  were 
introduced  and  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
listeners. 

We  understand  that  there  will  be  concerts  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  that  Dr. 
Muck  himself  will  lead,  that  the  German  Sing- 
ing Societies  of  New  York  will  wend  their  way 
Westward,  that  Edward  H.  Lemare,  one  of 
the  grealest  living  organists,  will  delight  us  by 
giving  many  recitals,  and,  incredible  dictu,  that 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  famous,  beloved,  ven- 
erable, gray-haired  composer-organist  and  pian- 
ist, many  years  beyond  the  zenith  of  his  life, 
will  himself  play  and  conduct  some  of  his  com- 
positions. This  is  certainly  something  to  look 
forward  to.  These  concerts  will  be  given  on  June 
I  6,  20  and  26.  Sousa  and  his  band  are  also 
expected  in  May  for  a  nine  weeks'  engagement. 
A  band  with  Mr.  Pelz,  a  Russian  Imperial 
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conductor,  will  be  heard,  and  many,  many  more 
musical  attractions,  so  that  the  music  lover  will 
receive  much  musical  stimulus  at  this  great  fair. 

The  Exposition  Band,  under  the  able  baton 
of  Max  Bendix,  gave  their  first  concert  in  Festi- 
val Hall  on  March  7th.  It  was  a  treat  and 
pleasure  to  listen  to  these  eighty  good  musicians 
of  whom  over  two-thirds  were  taken  from  local 
players.  Their  very  creditable  efforts  are  to  be 
praised  highly  and  measure  favorably  by  the 
standard  of  older  orchestras,  which  have  had 
the  benefit  of  many  years'  work.  Excellence,  at 
best,  is  not  absolute,  only  relative.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  Mr.  George  A.  Stewart,  the  man 
who  controls  all  that  is  musical  at  the  fair.  He 
is  responsible  for  its  success,  and,  judging  the 
man,  he  will  surely  make  everything  a  success. 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 


THE  LAST  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

March  the  fifth  concluded  the  fourth  season 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts  and  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  given.  The  opening  number  was 
of  exceptionally  great  interest.  It  was  the  E 
minor  Symphony  by  Rachmaninoff,  a  composer 
of  sterling  metal,  whose  name  is  now  written  in 
the  book  of  fame  with  large  letters.  Although 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  first  movement  could 
have  stood  a  great  deal  of  shortening,  it  was  of 
great  interest  and  brilliantly  scored.  Becoming 
more  acquainted  with  the  work  one  probably 
would  find,  what  seems  tiresome  at  first  hearing, 
to  be,  like  so  many  compositions  of  Schubert, 
"eine  gottliche  Lange."  But  the  second  move- 
ment with  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  and 
melodious  moderato  was  grand  music  of  the 
highest,  order.    The  beautiful  adagio  movement 


and  the  jubilant  finale  leading  up  to  a  passion- 
ate climax  are  worthy  of  a  master. 

Mr.  Hadley  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work  and  conducted  admirably  well  and 
the  orchestra  showed  what  it  could  do  and  how 
much  more  it  could  do  if  Mr.  Hadley  had  the 
opportunity  for  just  about  twice  as  many  re- 
hearsals as  he  is  allowed  at  present.  The  or- 
chestra is  an  instrument  on  which  the  conductor 
plays  and  it  must  be  continually  tuned  up  to  the 
true  pitch.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  in- 
cessant ensemble  practicing  under  unifying  in- 
fluence. 

The  soloist  was  Zimbalist,  who  played  one 
of  the  finest  works  ever  penned  for  the  violin  by 
a  composer.  And  Mr.  Zimbalist  played  it 
well.  The  possession  of  a  wonderful  technique, 
"the  body  of  music,"  and  great  expression,  "the 
soul  of  music,"  his  readings  always  impress  the 
audience  greatly  and  confer  upon  the  delivery 
of  movements  a  charm  so  individual.  Although 
young  in  years  he  is  mature  in  art.  The  listen- 
ers forced  him  to  break  the  rule  of  "no  encores." 
He  did  so  by  playing  an  andante  movement  by 
Max  Reger. 

RUDOLPH  GANZ,  THE  COMPOSER. 

In  the  many  recitals  which  Rudolph  Ganz 
has  given  all  over  the  world  and  in  San  Francis- 
co we  know  him  as  a  pianist  of  the  first  rank, 
who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  those  who  have 
heard  him.  The  critics  speak  of  him  in  flatter- 
ing terms,  wherever  he  has  appeared,  and  en- 
comiums many  and  enthusiastic  come  from  the 
four  parts  of  the  globe.  In  several  of  his  con- 
certs here  Mr.  Ganz  played  some  of  his  com- 
positions which  were  graciously  received  by  his 
audiences,  but  his  recognition  as  a  composer  is 
not  as  well  established  as  that  of  an  interpreter. 
This  can  only  be  due  to  his  compositions  being 
less  known  to  the  average  musician.  The  writ- 
er has  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  artist  and  can 
make  bold  to  say  that  even  if  they  may  differ  in 
value,  that  not  one  of  them  falls  below  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  modern  things  of  their 
kind.  And  they  are  modern  enough  to  suit  the 
taste  of  those,  who  enjoy  the  clamor  and  clank 
of  modern  dynamics,  filled  with  mystic  tenden- 
cies and  many  dissonant  harmonies,  and  are 
original,  of  fine  coloring,  animated  rhythms  and 
show  expansive  temperament.  1  o  those  who 
can  boast  of  a  finished  technique,  I  would  sug- 
gest trying  two  transcriplions  of  Franz'  beau- 
tiful songs:  "Es  hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt," 
and  "Sie  sagen  es  ware  die  Liebe."  Op.  12. 
Of  more  poetic  nature  are  some  numbers  pub- 
lished under  Op.  23  and  14.    Ihe  Bauertanz 
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was  recently  played  by  Joseph  Hoffman  with 
great  success.  Like  Gounod  did  with  the  first 
Prelude  of  the  well-tempered-clavichord,  Mr. 
Ganz  has  placed  a  melody  to  the  fifth  Prelude 
for  N'iolin  or  Violoncello.  His  songs  are  beau- 
tiful and  original. 

*  ¥  * 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevents  me  from 
speaking  in  length  about  a  very  remarkable  re- 
cital given  in  Festival  Hall  of  the  Exposition. 
The  talented  artist  was  Miss  Olga  Steeb,  who 
has  already  played  to  us  several  times  and  won 
our  sincere  admiration.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
girl  of  her  extreme  youth  plays  Bach  and  Beeth- 
oven better  than  Chopin,  the  romanticist.  Miss 
Steeb  is  a  rosebud  just  unfolding.  What  will 
the  mature  rose  be? 

*  *  * 

THE  FULLER  SISTERS. 

Have  you  heard  these  charming  damsels 
chant  their  quaint  folk-songs?  If  not  wend 
your  way  to  the  Sorosis  Hall  and  you  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  your  pains.  After  a  hard 
day's  work  I  dropped  in  one  evening  tired  and 
out  of  sorts,  but  it  took  only  a  few  minutes  of 
entertaining  by  these  pleasing  young  ladies  to 
forget  every  tired  feeling  and  follow  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  exquisite  ditties  of  Irish, 
Scottish  and  English  folk-lore.  Dorothy, 
Rosalind  and  Cynthia  Fuller  are  the  names  of 
the  old-fashioned  misses.  They  keep  the  at- 
mosphere of  refined  Victorian  decorum  in  dress 
and  conduct,  they  sing  the  songs  as  only  those 
can  sing  them,  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
folk-lore  from  infancy.  Their  performances 
are  so  enjoyable  because  there  is  no  artifice,  but 
all  is  simple  and  novel.  Nothing  reminds  you 
of  hard,  grinding  studio  work.  Their  singing 
and  dancing  appeals  to  the  children  and  adult, 
to  the  uneducated  and  educated,  to  those,  who 
tread  a  loftier  path  than  they,  "who  eat  and 
drink  and  think  of  nought  beside."  Frank  W. 
Healy  deserves  thanks  for  presenting  such  a 
pleasing  attraction  to  us. 

This  operatic  company  featuring  the  world 
celebrated  tenor  Constantino  has  been  playing 
for  one  week  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The  fam- 
ous tenor  sang  the  role  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
in  Rigoletto  at  the  openmg  and  in  La  Gioconda 
on  Wednesday  night.  They  were  worthy  pro- 
ductions and  much  appreciated.  Fine  work 
was  done  by  the  rest  of  the  company  and  great 
applause  followed  the  splendid  singing  and 
clever  acting  of  Katheryn  Lynbrook,  Miss  Jar- 
man,  Italo  Picchi,  Bartolomeo  Dadone  and  the 
good  work  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  not 
omitting  the  able  conductor. 

ENID  WATKINS  GIVES  INDIAN  PRO- 
GRAM IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Enid  Watkins,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
studied  Indian  lore  and    song    under  Carlos 
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Troyer,  the  great  musician,  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  traditional  and  original 
music  of  many  of  the  old  tribes,  gave  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Plaza  on  Monday  morning  before 
a  large  audience  that  manifested  much  interest. 
Miss  Watkins  tells  the  stories  and  her  singing 
has  much  that  pleases  the  audience,  and  her 
dancing  is  lovely.  The  music  has  the  stamp  of 
being  genuine. 

The  program  given  on  Monday  was  devoted 
to  the  songs,  dances  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Indian  Sun  Worshippers,  (Zuni  Tribe  of  the 
Southwest)  m  which  she  had  the  very  excellent 
support  of  Miss  Eloise  Edwards  at  the  piano. 
Legend  of  the  Origin  of  Indian  Music  and 

Song — The  Ceremony  to  the  Rising  Sun. 
The  Coming  of  Montezuma. 
The  Lover's  Wooing — The  significance  of  the 

blanket  to  the  Indian. 
The  Ghost  Dance  of  the  Warriors — The  mak- 
ing of  a  warrior.     Sign  languages  and  its 

interpretations. 
An  Indian  Lullaby — Mother's    incantation  to 

her  sleeping  infant  and  invocation  to  the  gods 

for  protection. 
The  Evening  Song. 

Ceremony  of  Sowing  Grain  and  the  Dance  of 

Thanksgiving. 
The    Rain    Dance — Legend  of  the  Thunder 

Bird. — Musical  Leader. 

The  Central  Musicales  have  proved  a  great 
success.  They  are  held  at  the  Central  Church 
auditorium,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
Social  Center  Service. 

The  opening  program  was  on  March  8th. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore.  basso,  was  the  principal 
contributor.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hackett  also  sang 
and  Miss  Eloie  Larsen  accompanied  the  soloists 
on  the  violin. 

On  March  1  6th,  Mr.  Foster  Krake,  the  emi- 
nent baritone,  sang,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jacobson. 

Subscribe  now  for  Everywoman  and  for 
twelve  months  you  will  be  happy. 


AN  EASTER  LAMENT  AND  EX- 
ALTATION. 


Ily  .11  1,1  A    l>.  CHI  IK'IIII.I,. 

\h  IOiiMti'r-ti4le  ilrn^%N  iiiu'li 
\\  f  iilitHiHl  holil  4»iir  lirtMitli 

Il4'll^r  nil  iliiK;iliHlieil  hIk'Ii. 
Tlint  j4>>  Im  iiierK-eil  In  denth. 

\itt  4l<>iitli  iif  Xiitiire'M  <*]iil, 

\  M^viM'l  iiimI  iiIiii'IiI  mI(m>|i: 
'I'liiit  MiiiiiiiHMiM  ciiiiii-M  t<»  nil, 

\\  liili*  frieiHiN  Hflii  ^'IuIIn  krcp. 

Iliil  ilfildi   tlie  iilOMt  H|i|lllllillK; 

'rii4>  Morlii  iiiiM  <>V4-r  kiHiM  II. 
Since  tiiiit  tirnt   I'WiHter  niiirililiKr 

\\  llrli  iitttl   r<*Hf«ir«*fi   IIIm  own. 

Orntii  <>r  fi-nrriil  HlniiKlittT 

ll>    file  liiiiHlriMl  IIi4»iimiiihIm 
>l  lirilcml  on   the  iiKiirM 

<lf  4*riii>l,  fiilMe  iilnl>itioii!<4. 

Dentil  ill  <>olliifieHw  imiiiiImtn 

*'l'il  ri\'erM  run  liiooii-reil, 
Willie  tile  ('lllllioii  tiiilinl«.rM 

Willi   iineliM  o*er   tile  Heitii. 

Men  In  trenelieM  Knipiile 

W'itli  iiuiiiiieM  iiiitolil, 
I  iitil   lifeV  ilenlli  rnttie 

i,eii\i>M  tlieiii  Mtnri^  niiil  eoiil. 

itentli   to  iiKeii  mill  feellle. 

To  >oiiiiK  linii  iiilioeellt. 
To  women  nil  nnnliie 

Tiieir  oiiMlfiiiKlifM  to  |tre\'elit. 

llelirtM  iir*.  4*riiNlieil  linii  iili^'ili li;;. 

lloiiieN  lieMoliite  iinii  rent, 
Kii^iikimI  Ii>  iiiilieeiiiiitc 

i-'leiiilM,   wlio   ne'er  r(>ieiit. 

IO\*n  witiiin  <;oil*M  'IVniille 

Wile  re  <'iiriNt*N  ilelir  lo\e  Im  tlllluilt. 
l>ee«iM  lit  \vlii<-ii  we  treilllile 

In  iiorror,  liiere  lire  wronuiit. 

i>entli  to  'I'ow  n  niiil  t'it> 

Wititolll   note  of  wiirilillK:* 
till,  tiie  nwt'iil  iiily 

TliroilKii  tile  worili  reMoilliiiillK'! 

if  tiiiM  lie  iioiioriilile  w  ii  r. 

Then  iniirfleri^rN  iiiiil  lliic\i>M 
Siioiilii   «^eiir  eiiiliiletH  iflllore 

Willi  erown  uf  Inurel  Nhenvex. 

SiiiiiH  ifo  liowii  ill  Mlieiiee 

W'itli  ever>  moiiI  on  iioiirii, 
Siierilleeil   tliroiiKli  "Seieiu'e" 

ll>   the  lliiiriieroiiH  iioriie. 

tioii  woliili  iie\er  Miiiietion 

HiM  K;it'tM  to  Miieii  niiiiMi*; 
'I'iie.i   were  nielliit  to  4|iiiel&eii 

Life  t4»  fuller,  iioiller  llHe. 

Oil,  Wiir!  tlioii  iirl  Siitan, 

Till'  l>«'\il.  "t4»otii  fiiiil  horn,*' 
'I'iie  liliKlit  of  e%er>  iiiitloii 

Siiii'e  tiliiiliiiiK  iniin  wiim  iiorii. 

(■o4l  enii4>we4l  niiiii  with  renHoniiiK  Iiower. 

T4I  know  mill  iiiiili'rHtiiiiii. 
'I'iiiM  In  iiiN  4*oiiMe4*rn tell  ilower 

III  e\'er>   <*liiiie  iiiid  llliili. 

HIm  h»uI  poMNexMeil  with  iittrlliutex 

Like  to  the  -nerfeet  »»ne," 
Too  oft.  this  KlorioiiN  truth  refuteM 

tin   ileHieil  I'Mi'tiitelieoli. 
t>ii,  >lliii!     i>4>ili<-  ill  your  moiiI, 

(  nil  hnek  tiie  ki><hI  null  true, 
Keuiiiii  th.i   iiirthriKlit  iierfeet,  whole, 

t;o4i'i«  InifiKi-"  Miirtneil  iiiii-w. 
I.InI   t4i  the  Divine  voice  within 

W  liieii  iilenilN  for  ii>e  mill  ii>e, 
'I'lilll  nil  hIiiiII  turn  from  pnthM  of  Mill 
Villi  wnik  llfe'N  iilKher  wny. 

Wnr  ix  the  iiriiliiiixliiu  force 

Tiint  hoiilN  the  wiirhi  In  thrall. 
A\  hen  men  shall  s|iiirii  this  w  ickeil  eoiirne. . 

New  life  sliiill  liawii  for  nil. 
I'r4im  ilire  caliimitt  oft  MiirliiK" 

Till'  most   trllliNi'eiiiieiit  |::o4i4i, 
lief  caliiiK  'I'riith  'iieath  iisyehlc  win»cH. 

W  lii'li  ail  is  iiii4ierst4M>4i. 
i'roiii   out   the  liefiths  of   wiir's  )iii>sM 

>lii>   love  at  last  re\'«'al 
l''or  man  tioil's  liiviiie  |iiir|ioses. 

"Pence"  weiil  the  iastiiiK  seni. 
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That  the  Republic  of  China  is  progressing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  is  rapidly  preparing  to 
take  her  rightful  place  annong  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  handling  the  question  which  enters 
largely  into  the  successful  making  of  a  nation, 
i.  e.,  education. 

To  gain  an  official  knowledge  of  the  hopes 
and  accomplishments  of  the  new  republic,  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Allan  S.  Chow,  official  sec- 
retary of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition  was  se- 
cured. Mr.  Chow  is  a  scholarly  gentleman, 
possessing  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  diplomat. 
He  represents  the  right  kind  of  governmental 
envoy,  and  he  is  an  ideal  host. 

Before  telling  what  the  republic  is  doing  and 
intends  to  do,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  man  who  is  doing 
so  much  to  make  known  the  wants  of  his  coun- 
try ;  the  man  who,  with  his  compatriots,  is  using 
every  ounce  of  energy  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  the  student  who  is  studying  every  min- 
ute; the  constructive  statesman  who  is  planning 
for  an  excellently  educated  China. 

Allan  S.  Chow  studied  in  Nanyang  and  Pei- 
yang  before  coming  to  the  United  States  where 
he  attended  the  University  of  California  and 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and  during  the  time 
he  spent  in  these  institutions  of  learning  he  was 
busy  all  the  time.  When  not  engaged  in  class 
work,  he  was  studying  the  system  of  government, 
he  was  watching  how  our  educational  system 
worked  and  he  was  planning  just  how  he  could 
apply  our  methods,  in  part,  if  not  all,  to  his 
country;  and,  that  he  was  a  deep  student  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  suggestions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  government  he  repre- 
sents, and  for  which  he  has  worked  so  zealously. 

The  task  of  interviewing  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a 
pleasant  one ;  it  is  a  business  which  Emerson  did 
not  take  into  account  when  he  told  about  the 
law  of  compensation ;  but  my  talk  with  Mr. 
Chow  will  remain  a  pleasant  memory  for  many 
a  day,  as  he  knew  his  subject.  He  appeared 
to  sense  just  what  was  wanted,  and  did  not 
beat  about  the  bush,  or  use  superfluous  words. 
He  realized  that  I  wanted  to  know  what  pro- 
gress China  was  making  and  he  told  me.  He 
did  not  try  to  give  a  false  impression  about  what 
has  been  done ;  he  stated  facts  and  stated  them 
with,  as  we  say,  a  punch.  Many  of  our  own 
countrymen  would  do  well  if  they  patterned 
after  this  gentleman,  from  the  republic,  which, 
while  yet  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  as  far 
as  age  goes,  is  really  a  most  remarkably  healthy 
youngster,  and  China  will  electrify  the  world 
ere  the  century  has  been  written  in  the  book  of 
memory. 

"Mr.  Chow,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
Republic  of  China.    I  want  to  know  just  what 


you  are  doing  over  there,  and  I  want  to  learn 
without  any  of  the  embellishments  that  are  so 
commonly  used  by  diplomats,  just  what  you 
have  accomplished,"  were  the  questions  abruptly 
put  to  Mr.  Chow. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  came  the  reply: 
"I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done,  are  doing 
and  intend  to  do.    We  are  pleased  to  have  our 
friends  in  the  United  States  know  the  progress 
we  are  making. 

"When  China  became  a  republic  we  wanted 
to  be  as  near  like  you  as  possible,  that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  things."  I  did  not  ask 
Mr.  Chow  what  these  things  were  because  he 
might  have  referred  to  some  of  the  things  of 
which  we  are  not  proud,  so  I  accepted  the  mean- 
ing as  given  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "And," 
he  continued,  "all  of  us  who  have  been  devot- 
ing our  lives  to  the  building  up  of  our  splendid 
country  resolved  that  we  would  show  the  rest 
of  the  world  just  what  we  could  do  and  how 
quickly  we  could  do  it,  and  by  doing  it,  we 
must  have  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build 
our  national  house.  So  we  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  education,  for  without  it  nothing  can 
prosper. 

"It  has  been  our  aim  that  closer  relations  and 
a  better  understanding  might  be  had  with  you. 
We  want  you  to  know  the  real  Chinaman.  We 
want  you  to  see  that  we  are  worthy  to  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
have  suffered,  as  have  you,  by  having  some  of 
our  countrymen  come  over  here  who  are,  per- 
haps, like  some  of  your  folks  who  go  abroad, 
that  is:  They  do  not  represent  the  real  citizen  of 
the  country  from  which  they  come.  We  want 
to  cement  the  friendship  we  have  for  you  and 
that  friendship  is  genuine.  We  are  a  big  nation ; 
we  will  become  a  powerful  nation.  You  have 
been  our  friend;  yes,  a  real  true  friend,  and  we 
want  to  keep  that  friendship;  and  some  day  we 
may  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  show  you 
that  China  does  not  forget  a  kindness.  We 
have,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  430,000,000 
people  within  our  boundaries;  we  have  4,000,- 
000  .square  miles  of  territory,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  productive,  and  a  large  portion 
can  be  made  more  so.  Consider,  if  you  can, 
just  what  we  must  have  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. Can  you  realize  the  task  that  confronted 
us  when  we  took  hold  of  this  problem?  Can 
you  realize  what  it  means  to  straighten  out  the 
dialects,  so  that  all  of  our  people  will  speak 
one  tongue?  Some  large  undertaking,  is  it  not? 
Well,  we  have  compulsory  education,  but  this 
is  really  not  needed  in  the  majority  of  the  prov- 
inces, because  the  people  are  anxious  to  learn. 
They  are  delighted  that  we  have  been  able  to 
give  them  that  which  they  have  been  wanting 


for  years.  And,  while  a  few  of  the  old  regime 
hang  back,  yet  it  is  in  the  great  minority.  In 
twenty-two  provinces  we  are  offering  educational 
advantages;  and  while  it  will  take  time,  money, 
work — yes,  lots  of  it — yet  the  time  will  come 
when  China  will  have  as  fine  an  educational 
system  as  any  country  in  the  world.  Of  course 
our  evolution  is  slow  but  we  will  win." 

Realizing  that  the  readers  of  Everywoman 
were  interested  in  the  subject  of  progress  as  it 
affected  Chinese  women,  I  asked  Mr.  Chow 
what  his  country  was  doing  for  women  and  the 
answer  was  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  co-ed  system,  but  we  have 
schools  for  girls,  many,  many  of  them,  and  we 
are  teaching  them  social  economics,  hygiene, 
physical  culture,  embroidery  and  mathematics; 
in  fact,  all  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  a 
solid  foundation.  We  are  giving  them  all  the 
advantages  possible,  and  we  will,  as  soon  as  we 
can,  give  them  more.  You  must  understand 
that  while  they  are  responding  eagerly,  yet  we 
must  be  careful  and  not  overdo  matters,  for  even 
too  many  sweets  cloy." 

I  asked  Mr.  Chow  what  had  been  the  most 
striking  thing  in  China  since  women  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  learn  something  of  the  broader 
side  of  life.  The  response  was  delivered  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction,  as  he  said: 

"^'ou  can  see  the  change  of  expression  on 
their  faces;  they  are  happier  and  have  responded 
most  eagerly.  We  are  teaching  them  that 
women  should  not  depend  upon  men  for  every- 
thing; they  should  do  their  part  in  the  making." 

Wondering  just  what  Mr.  Chow  meant  by 
that,  as  it  related  to  his  countrywomen,  I  asked 
him  to  explain. 

"We  want  to  get  away  from  the  European 
standards,"  he  replied.  "We  want  our  women 
to  co-operate  with  us  and  fight  the  battle  of  life 
together.  That  is  what  we  have  in  mind  for  our 
women.  We  believe  that  men  should  be  good. 
That  there  should  not  be  a  double  standard  of 
morals.  It  is  not  only  right  that  men  should  be 
good,  but  the  example  helps." 

"What  are  you  doing  in  the  schools  about 
teaching  domestic  science?" 

"We  have  many  such  schools  and  the  young 
women  take  great  delight  in  the  work,  in  fact, 
they  consider  it  more  in  the  light  of  recreation 
than  work.  We  believe  that  it  is  all  right  for 
girls  to  know  how  to  write  poetry,  but  we  are 
teaching  them  that  a  good  poetess  should  also 
know  how  to  bake  bread,  or  make  good  pies, 
and  that  she  should  know — whether  she  ever 
has  to  or  not — how  to  tak'  care  of  a  household. 
We  need  the  solid  found. >tion  first,  and  we  are 
keeping  in  mind  all  the  lime,  this  very  impor- 
tant fact.  Of  course  we  have  taught  embroidery 
in  our  schools  for  years.  Mme.  Shen  Shu  Yu, 
(Continued  on  Page  I  7) 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ers  to  yield  to  the  disease.     The  resuhs  might 
be  even  worse. 

"I  am  impressed  with  one  detail  of  the  em- 
ployer's opportunity  to  substitute  common  sense 
for  such  hysteria.  There  is  scarcely  a  residence 
in  New  York  City,  about  which  somewhere, 
there  is  not  something  in  need  of  repairs  or  re- 
newal. If  everyone  in  town,  whose  home  needs 
repairs,  and  who  can  actually  afford  to  have 
the  work  done,  and  to  pay  cash  for  it,  should 
determine  to  have  it  done  at  once,  I  wonder  if 
there  would  not  be  developed  enough  work  to 
employ  most  of  the  idle  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electrical  workers  and  so  on.  Perhaps  there 
would  not  be  as  much  as  that,  but  there  would 
be  enough  to  employ  many  of  them,  and  every 
bit  of  work  given  to  an  idle  mechanic  would 
help  along,  wouldn't  it? 

"I  have  seen  the  statement  somewhere  that  it 
has  seemed  a  shame  that  while  unfortunate  peo- 
ple are  out  of  employment,  others  more  for- 
tunate should  be  giving  bails  and  enjoying  them- 
selves at  dinner  parties.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 
is  very  silly  prattle.  Entertainments  of  this  kind 
mean  expenditure  of  money,  by  those  who  have 
it  to  spend  for  commodities  for  sale,  or  for  the 
labor  of  those  who  have  labor  for  hire.  Now 
when  times  are  "hard"  is  not  the  time  for  peo- 
ple to  stop  entertaining;  it  is  the  time  when 
those  who  can  afford  it  should  entertain  a  little 
more  lavishly  than  usual.     Isn't  it? 

"The  caterer  who  gets  big  orders,  then  will 
not  have  to  turn  his  helpers  out  of  their  places 
any  more  than  the  steel  mill  which  is  kept  busy 


with  large  orders,  or  through  the  foresighted 
business  judgment  of  its  management,  will  have 
to  turn  its  workmen  out  of  their  places. 

"And  the  unemployed  pastry  cook  or  florist's 
man  is  as  much  of  a  social  problem  as  the  un- 
employed steelworker,  and  as  an  individual  he 
is  just  as  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

"And  now  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  house- 
hold staffs  unless  there  is  some  very  good  reason 
for  it,  in  one's  own  personal  income.  Why  is 
not  an  unemployed  butler  as  sad  a  sight  as  an 
unemployed  agricultural  laborer? 

"It  is  just  good  common  sense  for  the  woman 
of  means  to  keep  her  house  servants  and  to  try 
to  see  to  it  that  her  dressmaker  and  her  hair- 
dresser, and  the  merchants  with  whom  she  nor- 
mally does  business,  do  not  find  it  necessary 
now  to  discharge  any  of  their  employees.  That 
would  be  the  sort  of  co-operation  between  social 
units  that  would  count. 

"If  the  employer  gives  as  much  employment 
as  he  can  and  the  employee  gives  as  much  ser- 
vice as  he  can,  business  depression  will  be  a 
psychological  impossibility. 

"But  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  this  is 
the  wrong  time  to  run  up  bills  that  cannot  be 
paid  promptly.  If  a  woman  can  afford  not  to 
economize,  and  can  pay  cash  for  commodities, 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  she  should 
spend  now  in  order  to  get  it  into  circulation. 

"And  not  all  the  actual  suffering  in  New 
York  City  is  to  be  found  in  the  municipal 
lodging  houses  or  among  those  standing  in  the 
bread  lines.    I  have  no  doubt  that  among  men 


in  Wall  street,  might  be  found  individuals,  as 
unhappy  as  any  in  the  soup  kitchens. 

"It  is  interesting  and  puzzling  to  note  the 
fact  that  about  the  only  positions  which  are 
going  begging  in  New  York  today  are  those  re- 
lated directly  or  indirectly  to  domestic  work.  In 
an  average  large  house  eighteen  or  twenty  peo- 
ple arc  employed,  and  I  believe  that  in  such 
houses  in  New  York  every  effort  is  made  by 
employers  to  make  such  employees  comfortable, 
and  yet  there  are  literally  thousands  of  desir- 
able places  in  these  homes  waiting  for  good 
people  to  fill  them,  even  in  these  hard  times  in 
New  York.  Why  is  that?  I  cannot  even  guess 
an  answer  which  seems  adequate  to  the  question. 

"Whose  fault  is  it?  Ladies  maids  draw  on 
an  average  of  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month 
wages.  Why  should  girls  be  willing  to  take 
orders  behind  a  counter  at  very  low  wages  and 
yet  recoil  in  horror .  from  taking  usually  very 
much  more  politely  worded  ones  at  much  high- 
er pay  in  a  boudoir? 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  all  or  even  principally 
the  employer's  fault.  I  believe  there  is  something 
wrong  with  American  psychology.  If  some  of 
the  people  out  of  employment  would  make  them- 
selves competent  at  the  work  demanded  by  some 
of  these  places,  the  number  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  would  be  at  least  slightly  reduced." 

Reciprocity  instead  of  charity,  common  sense 
and  not  hysteria  is  evidently  the  policy  decided 
upon  by  society  women  as  their  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  "unemployment," 
and  if  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mrs.  Fish  are 
followed,  they  may  be  credited  with  much  help- 
fulness in  the  matter  of  its  final  settlement. 


(Continued  from  Page  1  7) 

whose  wonderful  work  won  for  her  the  Grand 
Prix  in  Italy,  is  an  example  of  what  our  women 
can  do  in  this  line." 

"Mr.  Chow,  you  stated  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  your  country  was  of  great  size.  What  are 
you  doing  for  the  development  of  those  thou- 
sands of  acres?" 


"We  are  teaching  practical  farming;  we  are 
showing  how  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
out  of  each  thing  we  do ;  we  are  teaching  con- 
servation ;  we  are  studying  the  up-to-date  meth- 
ods of  irrigation,  and  we  have  received  much 
help  from  this  country,  for  which  we  are  most 
thankful." 

Realizing  that  the  women  of  this  country 
wanted  to  know  if  suffrage  would  obtain  in 
China,  I  courageously  asked  the  question. 


"China  has  many  problems  before  her,"  Mr. 
Chow  replied.  "She  has  much  work  to  do. 
She  has  many  questions  which  must  be  settled. 
Remember,  we  are  in  a  process  of  evolution, 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the  point  where 
subjects  of  this  character  (and  we  realize  they 
are  important)  can  be  taken  up,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  we  will  do  that  which  is  best  for 
womankind,"  was  the  final  assurance  of  Mr. 
Chow. 


Have  you  read  the  unrhymed  verses  of 
Lagore,  the  modern  poet?  If  not,  do  so,  and 
you  will  find  them  entertaining,  healthful,  and 
quaint.  In  the  near  future  an  interesting  en- 
tertainment will  be  given  by  Miss  Lillian  Quinn 
Stark,  the  talented  and  charming  reader  who 
has  endeared  herself  to  San  Francisco  through 
her  fine   and   intellectual   readings,   and  Mr. 


Foster  Krake,  the  well-known  baritone  who  is 
now  busy  composing  the  music  to  some  of  the 
poems.  Mr.  Jn.  D.  Barry,  of  local  fame,  will 
give  a  talk  on  "The  Works  of  Lagore,"  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jacobson  will  be  at  the  piano. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  March  tenth,  and 
for  six  consecutive  Wednesday   forenoons  at 


ten-thirty  o'clock,  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Paul 
Elder,  Mrs.  Rabia  Martin  will  render  the 
spiritual  interpretation  of  some  of  the  Persian 
myatic  poets  and  philosophers.  Miss  Lillian 
Quinn  Stark  will  illustrate  with  readings  from 
these  poems. 

if.  if. 
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For  housewives  who  employ  other  house- 
wives now  comes  the  Minimum  Wage  law  with 
servants  a-plenty  at  reasonable  wages ! 

Will  the  court  of  mistresses  admit  these  new- 
comers to  the  domestic  service  ranks  on  their 
terms;  will  they  be  met  half  way;  will  they  be 
welcomed  in  the  spirit  of  universal  sisterhood, 
as  one  woman  to  another? 

The  minimum  wage  law  will  establish,  prob- 
ably, through  wages  boards,  a  universal  stand- 
ard of  wages  in  all  the  vocations  pursued  by 
women,  except  in  seasonable  industries,  special 
cases,  and  of  course,  domestic  service,  of  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  dollars  per  week.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  will  be,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  employers  will  discharge  the  women 
workers  to  whom  they  are  now  paying  the  low 
wage  of  three  to  seven  dollars  per  week ;  for  it 
is  a  self  evident  proposition  that  if  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  nine  dollars  they  will  employ  only 
the  most  competent  women  obtainable. 

What  will  become  of  the  incompetents?  Ap- 
parently, there  are  only  two  avenues  open  to 
them;  domestic  service  and  the  underworld. 

True,  it  is  prophesied  that  industries  will  be 
started  to  utilize  this  wandering  swarm  of  bees 
that  has  been  suddenly  cast  adrift.  But  who- 
ever offers  these  workers  a  hive  must  pay  the 
full  price  that  is  nominated  in  the  bond;  nine 
dollars  for  a  week's  labor.  Will  any  one  do 
this? 

It  is  said  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  train 
them  to  greater  efficiency  in  their  present  lines 
of  work — it  is  a  pity  that  this  was  not  done 
long  ago! — but  this  would  require  time,  and  in 
the  meantime  these  women  must  live. 

The  concession  is  generally  made  now — we 
have  gone  that  far — that  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
derworld are  filled  because  women  are  insuffi- 
ciently paid  and  that  the  average  woman  will 
sell  her  virtue  only  as  a  last  resort.  What  can 
be  done  in  the  present  crisis  to  prevent  her  from 
this  extremity?  What  can  you,  the  safe,  shel- 
tered, comfortable  woman  do  to  help  these 
others?  You  can  do  it  all  if  you  will,  you, 
every  one  of  you,  can  save  souls! 

How?  Why,  by  making  domestic  service 
so  attractive  that  women  would  rather  live  in 
your  homes  than  in  any  shop  or  factory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  a  domestic  is 
an  inferior  should  be  gotten  rid  of.  Broadly 
speaking,  in  America  no  one  should  be  inferior 
to  any  one  else  because  of  economic  position. 
Domestic  service  pays  better,  certainly  a  third 
better  if  not  more,  than  any  other  avenue  of 
manual  labor  open  to  women.  Yet,  the  supply 
never  equals  the  demand,  and  as  a  result  wages 
are  inflated  to  an  abnormal  figure. 

The  reason  may  be  found  in  an  obstacle,  a 
bombastic  old  fraud  called  "Caste,  "  an  unde- 
sirable alien  from  the  effete  old  world  who 


ought  to  be  driven  out  of  a  republic  where  all 
men  are  equal.  Added  to  this  is  the  desire  for 
personal  liberty,  so  dear  to  the  human  heart. 

Where  is  the  remedy?  What  is  done  in 
the  home  that  isn't  done  in  the  shop?  Just  a 
few  unimportant  things,  but  they  count. 

You  call  your  servant  "Mary"  or  "Jane," 
whereas,  in  a  shop  or  factory  she  would  be 
addressed  as  "Miss  Smith"  or  "Miss  Jones." 
It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  you  to  call  her 
"Miss  Jones,"  unless  you  were  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  to  warrant  calling  her  "Mary,"  as 
you  might  any  other  woman  of  your  acquain- 
tance. Granted  that  you  did  this,  the  result 
would  be  that  every  butcher  boy  or  delivery 
man  who  came  in  contact  with  her  would  not 
feel  privileged  to  address  her  by  her  first  name. 

In  the  next  place,  she  should  have  every 
evening  to  herself,  unless,  of  course,  her  duties 
were  to  care  for  little  children,  which  calling, 
I  suppose,  would  come  under  the  head  of  "sea- 
sonable occupation." 

She  should  have  one  afternoon  of  each  week 
in  which  to  do  her  necessary  shopping  or  to 
visit  her  friends. 

Then  comes  the  hardest  thing  of  all,  her 
Sundays ;  but  I  believe  that  she  should  have 
them  and  should  be  permitted  to  go  after 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  and  not  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  her  tasks  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. This  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block,  for 
they  are  dear  to  her,  those  Sundays,  and  she 
has  them  in  shop  and  factory  and  would  rather 
go  hungry  than  give  them  up. 

Let's  see  how  it  would  work  out  if  this 
privilege  were  given. 

In  many  families  it  is  the  custom  to  either 
dine  out  on  Sunday  or  partake  of  a  supper,  the 
essentials  of  which  can  be  prepared  on  Satur- 
day. The  automobile  is  largely  responsible  for 
this,  because  no  motorist  worthy  of  the  name 
would  abridge  a  bird-like  flight  through  the 
country  for  the  finest  dinner  ever  cooked.  In 
some  households  the  informal  Sunday  night  sup- 
per for  which  various  members  of  the  family 
concoct  dishes,  is  the  favorite  meal  of  the  week. 

Every  woman  and  every  man,  too,  ought  to 
know  how  to  cook.  Here  we  come  up  against 
another  inherited  prejudice ;  the  scorn  for  a 
cook.  Why  should  people  glory  in  using  their 
hands  to  chase  golf  balls,  to  bowl  tenpins,  to 
mend  dusty,  oily  automobiles,  to  whack  a  bit 
of  wood  from  the  back  of  a  polo  pony,  to  do 
all  kinds  of  fool  lace  and  embroidery  and  the 
countless  other  things  we  see  them  do,  and  yet 
scorn  the  important  art  of  cooking?  One  of 
the  joys  of  life  is  the  satisfaction  of  concocting 
a  savory  dish,  and  surely,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  the  preparation  of  wholesome 
food. 


There  are  women  who  will  reply  that  their 
husbands  like  a  hot  course  dinner  at  two  o'clock 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
the  servant  or  servants  must  stay  at  home  to 
prepare  and  serve  it.  Hm!  A  hot  course  din- 
ner at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon!  Rath- 
er an  extraordinary  proposition  when  you  come 
to  think  about  it.  Why  pick  out  Sunday  to 
commit  such  a  barbarism  as  putting  a  large 
amount  of  food  in  the  stomach  at  an  hour  when 
one  never  eats  on  week  days?  It  would  be  easy 
to  stop  it.  Surely,  the  garden  variety  of  hus- 
bands could  do  this  much,  while  there  are  mil- 
lionaires who  walk  miles  at  Carlsbad  to  eat  a 
frugal  meal  of  black  bread  and  sour  milk! 

Lastly,  there  need  be  no  uniform,  the  resi- 
duum of  slavery,  of  black  dress  and  white  cap. 
We  all  like  to  see  it,  but,  really,  we  could  get 
along  without  it.  The  soaped  and  powdered 
head  of  a  London  footman  is  no  more  repug- 
nant to  an  American  farmer's  son  than  the 
maid's  cap  and  black  gown  is  to  the  girl  of  the 
shop  and  factory.  After  all,  is  this  piece  of 
vanity  essential?  Haven't  we  outgrown  such 
trifles?  If  we  have,  and  will  concede  these  con- 
ditions, then  the  problem  is  solved. 

Now,  for  the  other  side.  What  are  the  spoils 
for  us? 

In  the  first  place,  should  this  large  body  of 
women  be  injected  into  the  domestic  service 
ranks,  the  result  must  be  an  easement  of  con- 
ditions which  are  well  nigh  intolerable.  Of 
course,  many  mistresses  will  say  that  they  do 
not  want  to  employ  these  incompetent,  untrained 
women  as  domestics.  But  those  who  do  wish 
an  inexpensive  servant  who  would  be  paid,  say 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  including  board,  room 
and  washing,  could  obtain  her,  and  this  would 
reduce  wages  all  along  the  line  up  to  the  highest 
paid  cook  who  often  gets  sixty-five  dollars  a 
month  in  a  family  of  two  in  a  small  apartment. 

Just  a  word  about  the  men,  our  splendid 
American  men  who  are  apt  to  be  the  last  to  be 
considered.  What  of  the  harrassed  paterfamil- 
ias, the  payer  of  expenses  which  have  been 
steadily  climbing  for  years  to  the  last  stagger- 
ing height?  Don't  you  suppose  he'd  be  glad 
to  have  his  burden  lightened?  Don't  you  think 
his  peace  of  mind  is  a  little  more  important  than 
a  postage  stamp  of  a  cap  or  a  Sunday  mid-after- 
noon feed?  If  living  wen-  made  more  simple 
he  might  be  happier  and  not  wear  out  quite  so 
fast. 

And  what  of  the  souls  of  women,  you  sister 
women?  Isn't  this  worlli  trying?  Should  it 
succeed,  what  of  the  peace  of  spirit  in  the  long 
stretches  of  the  night  when  you  cannot  sleep, 
or  when  your  days  on  earth  are  drawing  to  a 
close  and  you  can  say:  "I  did  it,  I  helped  to  do 
that  thing!" 

Housewives,  it's  up  to  you ! 
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One  of  the  Notable  Architectural  Triumphs  of  the  Exposition 


Arthur  Crisp,  well  known  as  a  painter  both 
of  easel  and  mural  pictures,  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ottawa,  for  the  Canadian  National 
Gallery,  one  of  his  most  interesting  decorative 
compositions,  a  canvas  40x45,  which  he  called 
L'Encore,  and  which  in  color  was  a  charming 
harmony  of  delicate  tints  with  much  graceful 
movement.    The  picture  was  seen  in  New  York 


at  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Allied  Artists.  Subsequently  it  went  to 
the  display  at  Toronto,  where  it  was  officially 
purchased,  together  with  the  original  sketch  and 
studies  for  it. 

Mr.  Crisp  executed  several  mural  decorations 
for  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  he 
has  done  other  wall  embellishment  in  connec- 


tion  with  the  architects  of  several  city  and  sub- 
urban dwellings.  Mr.  Crisp  will  contribute 
seven  exhibits  to  the  Palace  of  Art  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Mural 
Painters,  the  Water  Color  Club,  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York,  and  formerly  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Dimnet,  whose  name  is  not  un- 
familiar to  those  who  follow  current  English 
periodical  literature,  is  the  author  of  a  book  on 
France,  lately  published  by  the  Putnams,  en- 
titled "France  Herself  Again."  The  designa- 
tion is  sufficiently  descriptive.  The  volume  aims 
to  delineate  the  movement  of  France  through  a 
period  of  moral,  intellectual,  political,  psychical 
decadence  to  a  moment  of  shock,  which  he  fixes 
as  the  occasion  of  the  Tangier  incident  m  1905, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  awakening  of  the 
French  people,  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit  in  the 
nation,  the  fructifymg  of  the  forces  of  regener- 
acy.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  was  written 
in  the  time  just  antecedent  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war,  as  the  author  explains  in  the  pre- 
face, and  he  finds  in  that  tremendous  event  and 
the  happenings  that  immediately  followed,  a 
justification  for  many  of  the  views  to  which  he 
stands  committed. 

It  would  not  be  likely  that  a  thinking  man 
and  an  erudite  should  write  a  book  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  without  setting  forth  much  with 
which  other  thinking  men  could  agree  heartily. 
So  much  can  be  said  of  M.  Dimnet's  effort. 
For  one  thing,  he  is  a  stout  Frenchman,  and  his 
patriotism,  which  is  unmarred  by  chauvinism, 
sits  well  upon  him.  He  feels,  you  can  see,  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  country,  and  one's 
sympathy  goes  out  to  him  in  his  whole-souled 
hatred  of  the  small  men  who  have  at  times  ruled 
the  destinies  of  France  to  her  discredit.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  any  real 
lover  of  France  can  agree  with  the  ultimate  con- 
clusions at  which  M.  Dimnet  arrives  when  he 
speaks  of  the  evils  that  distress  France  and  of 
the  cure  for  them. 

We  suppose  it  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  or 
rot  peoples  undergo  fundamental  changes  in 
their  characters  from  time  to  time.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  nations  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  do.  He  who  would  maintain  that  the 
Spaniard  of  today  has  suffered  no  deterioration 
in  comparison  with  the  Spaniard  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  have  no  mean  task  on 
fis  hands,  though  we  think  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  decadence  in  the  man  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  vicious,  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem. And  if  we  think  there  is  ground  for  this 
assumption,  the  less  ready  are  we  to  accept  the 
hypothesis  of  a  vast  change  in  a  body  politic  in 
the  brief  period  of  a  generation.  And  yet  this 
is  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  M.  Dimnet. 

We  accept  as  true  the  statements  he  makes 
with  reference  to  the  mutations  in  the  philosophy, 
the  arts,  the  literature  of  France  during  the 


period  of  which  he  speaks,  and  we  are  ready  to 
agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  that  there  have 
been  occasions  when  one  or  all  of  these  bore 
characteristics  upon  which  one  might  predicate 
decadence  in  the  nation  on  the  assumption  that 
the  offensive  traits  were  determinative  of  the  na- 
tional bent.  But  it  is  just  here  that  we  part 
company  from  M.  Dimnet.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
conclusive  of  the  fundamental  leanings  of  a  peo- 
ple that  a  baseless  philosophy,  a  meretricious 
art,  a  banal  literature  should  have  a  wide  vogue 
at  one  time  or  another.  We  should  prefer,  of 
course,  that  all  peoples  should  at  all  times  be 
so  considerate  of  their  reputation  as  reasonable 
beings  that  the  false  should  find  no  merit  among 
them,  that  art  and  literature  should  always  be 
lofty  and  uplifting.  But  we  do  not  despair 
when  we  witness  them  conducting  themselves  in 
quite  another  fashion,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
French  people  were  necessarily  decadent  be- 
cause there  was  a  period  in  their  history  when 
"realism"  held  their  literary  men  in  thrall,  when 
false  art  and  trumpery  philosophies  were  the 
fashion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  while 
the  French  people  were  sound  at  heart,  as  most 
people  are,  and  that  the  manifestations  of  which 
we  speak  were  of  the  surface  and  not  of  the 
depths. 

However,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  people 
may  at  times  be  led  far  afield  from  their  true 
end  by  false  leadership ;  and  so  we  can  agree 
with  M.  Dimnet  that  during  the  period'  of  which 
he  writes,  covering  the  forty  years,  from  1875 
to  1915,  the  French,  by  the  surrendering  of 
their  guidance  into  the  hands  of  certain  men, 
gave  seeming  warrant  to  the  pessimistic  conclu- 
sion that  the  nation  was  bent  on  self-destruc- 
tion. In  particular  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the 
French  nation  reached  the  nadir  of  its  political 
decadence  when  it  gave  itself  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Combe  and  his  following.  Looking  at 
France  during  that  period  with  the  detachment 
of  one  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and 
quite  aloof  from  any  entanglement  or  preju- 
dice likely  to  influence  the  judgment,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  French  had  lost  all  apti- 
tude for  statesmanship.  A  bigot  of  any  brand 
is  despicable  enough,  but  of  the  whole  loath- 
some breed  the  most  nauseous,  we  think,  is  the 
bigoted  atheist.  As  a  rule,  he  plumes  himself 
on  being  a  "free  thinker."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
in  point  of  fanaticism,  he  is  blood  brother  to 
Torquemada  and  Cotton  Mather,  and  all  his 
"free  thinking"  he  reserves  for  those  of  his  own 
kidney.     Intellectually,  Combe  is  the  lineal  de- 


scendant of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  who,  if  our 
memory  does  not  play  us  false,  was  the  revolu- 
tionary statesman  who  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  "people"  would  revenge  them- 
selves by  "strangling  the  last  king  with  the  en- 
trails of  the  last  priest."  Such  a  wish  might 
Combe  himself  have  uttered  had  he  lived  in 
'93;  as  fate  elected  that  he  should  play  his  part 
in  a  less  tempestuous  age,  he  became  the  tool 
of  a  gang  of  miscreants  bent  on  uprooting  re- 
ligion in  France,  and  who,  being  denied  the 
luxury  of  grabbling  in  the  viscera  of  their  vic- 
tims, sought  to  wound  them  by  uprooting  institu- 
tions enshrined  in  their  hearts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  suffered  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world  in  consequence  of  Combism. 
The  world  had  been  ready  enough  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  Gambetta  that  clericalism  was 
the  true  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  there  would 
have  been  little  criticism  of  any  legislation  de- 
signed with  an  eye  single  to  the  preservation  of 
republican  institutions  against  the  machinations 
of  its  internal  enemies,  clothed  though  they  be 
in  sacerdotals.  But  when  the  followers  of  Gam- 
betta— men  with  not  a  tittle  of  the  ability  and 
nobility  of  the  great  Tribune — took  advantage 
of  their  power  to  torment  a  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  with  vexatious  laws,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  and  all  over  the  world  there 
developed  a  tenderness  for  the  persecuted 
Church  of  France  which  the  world  had  been 
far  from  feeling  in  the  days  of  her  ascendency. 

We  can  follow  M.  Dimnet  in  this  and  some 
other  of  his  judgments  of  men  and  events;  it  is 
only  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusions 
that  we  part  company  from  him. 

We  think  we  do  the  author  no  injustice  in 
saying  that  his  hatred  of  the  present  regime  in 
France  is  so  keen  that  he  would  welcome  any 
change.  We  cannot  make  out  whether  he  leans 
more  to  the  royalist  or  to  the  imperialist  faction, 
and  we  think  either  Henry  VI  or  Napoleon  IV 
would  be  acceptable;  but  in  the  absence  of 
either  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  he  wants — 
and  thinks- France  wants—  a  MAN.  He  even 
becomes  enthusiastic  over  M.  Millerand,  not- 
withstanding his  Socialistic  antecedents,  and 
does  not  disdain  M.  Briand  who  at  one  time 
was  something  more  than  a  Socialist.  M.  Dim- 
net  discerns  in  both  these  gentlemen  the  quali- 
ties that  indicate  an  abilily  to  do  things,  and, 
above  all  else,  M.  Dimr<  l  wants  things  done. 
If  you  are  to  believe  hinn,  all  the  presidents  of 
France  since  Thiers  have  been  faineants,  and  all 
the  ministers  mediocrities,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  such  as  thos'  we  have  just  men- 
tioned.    If  they  had  noi  been,  M.  Dimnet  is 
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certain  they  would  long  ere  this  have  accom- 
phshed  the  deliverance  of  France  by  upsetting 
the  constitution  of  1875,  which,  in  his  point  of 
view,  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil  that  France  has 
endured,  and  we  gather  that  he  would  approve 
such  another  coup  d'etat  as  the  Eighteenth  Bru- 
maire,  when  Brother  Lucien,  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  turned  the  people's  deputies  out  into 
the  street  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  de- 
plores the  lack  of  courage  of  President  Poin- 
care  in  not  taking  advantage  of  his  popularity 
on  the  morrow  of  his  election  to  the  presidency 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  instrument 
upon  which  his  authority  is  founded. 

We  are  certain  that  we  do  M.  Dimnet  no 
injustice  in  thus  describing  his  attitude.  We 
might  quote  him  at  fifty  places,  and  all  would 
bear  out  the  contention  that  the  author  consid- 
ers the  salvation  of  France  as  necessarily  one 
with  revolution. 

We  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  government 
of  France  is  far  from  being  an  admirably  de- 
signed piece  of  machinery.  We  even  add  the 
platitude  that  no  government  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  is,  or  has  been,  admirable,  and  our 


faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  is  at  such  an 
ebb  that  we  never  hope  to  see,  or  hear,  of  one, 
and  we  are  least  sure  of  those  that,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  bear  the  hallmark 
of  the  constitution  makers.  We  will  even  ad- 
mit, in  the  face  of  high  authority,  that  a  people 
get  as  good  a  government  as  they  deserve ;  that 
the  French  people  deserve  something  better  than 
the  organic  law  that  was  given  to  them  in  the 
year  '75.  But  we  will  never  admit  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  this  or  that  man,  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  people  themselves,  to  indicate  a 
change  in  the  constitution  under  which  they  live, 
to  force  upon  them  a  new,  and  mayhap  a  belter, 
law.  To  admit  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dimnet 
is  to  deny  democracy,  and  while  there  are  times 
when  the  conduct  of  democracies  gives  one  a 
sinking  at  the  heart,  and  even  makes  one  despair 
of  the  future  of  the  race,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  suffering  with  them  their  faults  and  their 
delusions,  than  to  attempt  to  force  upon  them 
rules  of  life  more  consonant  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  as  the  elect  of  M.  Dimnel's  class  see 
them. 


On  the  whole,  well  written  as  thi^  book  un- 
doubtedly is,  we  do  not  think  it  represents  the 
thought  of  any  influential  body  of  Frenchmen. 
We  think  that  the  best  Frenchmen  recognize 
with  M.  Dimnet  the  weaknesses  of  their  consti- 
tution, but  are  content  to  bide  the  time  when 
the  conscience  of  the  French  people  shall  de- 
mand a  correction  of  the  law  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, after  the  way  provided  by  the  law  itself. 
M.  Dimnet  does  his  countrymen  little  honor  in 
assuming  that  the  great  mass  of  them  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  political  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  and  that  they  would  look  on  with 
detachment  while  the  MAN  he  hopes  for  up- 
rooted the  work  of  nearly  half  a  century.  A 
thoroughly  disgusted  people  after  such  a  de- 
bauch of  blood  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  may  ac- 
cept a  Napoleon,  especially  when  the  quality 
of  the  man  has  been  tried  on  a  score  of  stricken 
fields  and  in  situations  fitted  to  prove  his  soul; 
but  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth ;  and  assuredly  no  such  portent 
as  another  Napoleon  is  looming  in  the  political 
horizon. 


In  browsing  through  some  literary  reviews, 
we  came  upon  this  abstract  from  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  London  Times,  said  abstract 
having  reference  to  the  latest  novel — and,  it  is 
said,  the  greatest — from  the  pen  of  May  Sin- 
clair: 

"It  is  not  that  Miss  Sinclair  pursues  too  far 
the  realistic  method  or  that  she  fails  in  reticence ; 
it  is  simply  that  the  intimate  history  of  the  or- 
dinary woman,  who  loves  and  marries — or  does 
not  marry — surprises,  and  even  in  a  sense  shocks, 
far  more  than  the  most  scandalous  chronicle  of 
a  light-o'-love,  or  the  story  of  some  utterly  base 
or  of  some  rarely  noble  woman.  One  realizes 
from  this  novel  by  a  woman  how  much  more 
profoundly  sex  governs  the  lives  of  women  than 
the  lives  of  men,  how  tragically  women  are  the 
victims  of  their  sex.  It  is  notable  that  the  his- 
tories of  these  girls  are  simply  their  sex  histories. 


and  yet  they  seem  complete;  whereas  the  two 
chief  men,  who  are  also  described  solely,  or  al- 
most solely,  in  their  capacity  as  lovers,  are  only 
half  realized. 

"The  plot  is  not  intricate,  but  it  is  of  the  best 
sort ;  it  is  spun  by  the  wonderfully  drawn  char- 
acters and  woven  into  form  with  an  admirable 
detachment.  There  is  no  humor  in  the  book — 
but  then  one  must  laugh  altogether  at  sex  or 
not  laugh  at  all — but  it  is  written  in  a  simple, 
certain  style,  which  only  fails  on  a  few  oc- 
casions when  the  author's  eagerness  to  reveal 
the  beauty  of  the  wild,  high  moor  and  the  sheer 
hillside  betray  her  into  clumsily  phrased  fancy. 
And  the  ending,  cruel  and  true,  courageously 
avoids  the  temptation  of  the  weakly  cheerful  or 
the  sentimental  dismal.  Miss  Sinclair  intrudes 
no  personal  comments,  but  leaves  the  whole  story 
to  make  its  own  shrewd  comment,  and  with  it 


she  has  certainly  made  surer  her  own  sure  po- 
sition in  the  world  of  fiction." 

When  we  had  read  this,  we  went  off  and 
bought  "The  Three  Sisters,"  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  thank  the  Times  reviewer  for 
having  introduced  us  to  a  book  which  has  a  gen- 
uine excuse  for  having  been  written — something 
to  boast  of  in  these  days  of  inexhaustible  trash 
— and  for  a  lucid  and  correct  analysis  of  this 
singular  volume.  We  commend  the  book  to 
women — they  probably  will  appreciate  it  more 
than  men.  They  may  have  more  sympathy  for 
these  three  "nice"  girls,  who,  thrown  by  fate 
into  a  bleak  corner  in  the  north  of  England 
where  there  is  but  one  marriageable  man,  fight 
for  that  lone  man  "with  all  the  cunning  and 
ruthlessness  of  the  amorous  and  murderous  spi- 
ders described  by  Fabre." — (Macmillan). 


"War  Brides"  a  playlet  that  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  Century  has  been  placed 
on  the  book  stalls  in  a  small  fifty  cent  edition 
and  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale,  in  this  con- 
venient form.  It  has  created  a  mild  sensation  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  when  Nazamovia  chose 
it  as  her  medium  for  her  first  appearance  in 
vaudeville,  it  became  at  once  the  subject  of 
dramatic,  as  well  as  literary  criticism.  It  is  a 
well  balanced  and  cleverly  constructed  one-act 
play,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  emotional  Rus- 


sian  actress  has  a  strong  appeal.  But  it  is  the 
story  value  of  "War  Brides"  which  will  in- 
terest those  who  have  it  under  their  eyes  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  library.  The  theme, 
is  voiced  the  protest  of  women  against  war  and 
their  defiance  of  a  mandate  that  orders  them 
to  produce  more  sons  and  be  killed  in  future 
wars.  The  attitude  of  the  mother  of  the  old 
regime,  in  complacently  accepting  the  situation 
that  forces  her  to  sacrifice  her  sons  for  the 
country,  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  rebellion 
of  her  daughter,  who  kills  herself  and  her  un- 


born child,  rather  than  bring  it  into  the  world 
to  meet  the  fate  of  its  father  upon  the  battle 
field.  Its  appearance  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, when  the  sentiment  for  peace  is  so  strong, 
and  when  the  injustice  of  "man  made"  wars 
is  the  universal  cry  of  women,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  discussion  concerning  it  but  aside 
from  the  ephemeral  interest  in  it  others  obtained 
it  has  elements  of  strength  and  pithiness  of 
dialogue  that  will  bid  the  thinking  reader  pause 
as  long  as  the  possibility  of  war  continues  to 
exist. 
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The  advancement  of  women  in  China  now 
and  in  the  future,  as  well  as  their  hopes  and 
ambitions,  depend  largely  on  the  various  Ameri- 
can educational  systems  scattered  through  the 
Republic,  and  on 
the  Catholic  convents 
^HHKk  \  conducted  by  the 
^^^^^^m^  \  French  and  Italian 
^^^^^^P«^  \  Sisters;  all  of  which 
^^^^^Hb^  are  earnestly  assisted 

J^^^^^HIm  and  encouraged  by 
^^^^^^^R  /  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
^  /  cated  Chinese  ladies, 
who  never  tire  of 
helping  their  poorer 
sisters  to  the  know- 
ledge that  made  them 
free  within  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  There  are  no  people 
who  crave  knowledge  more  earnestly  than 
the  women  of  China  today,  nor  who  are  apply- 
ing It  more  earnestly  than  they.  The  International 
Institute,  situated  at  Shanghai,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid  and  Mrs.  Reid  (both 
Americans),  is  the  most  extensive  establishment 
of  learning  in  China.  It  is  supported  largely 
by  contributions  and  donations.  Its  teachers 
come  from  all  countries  as  well  as  from  China. 
No  institution  could  be  more  cosmopolitan  or 
democratic.  Men  and  women  of  all  nations  act 
as  advisory  boards.  In  the  museum  are  educa- 
tional treasures  from  all  countries.  Peace  and 
harmony — harmony  and  peace  are  the  season- 
ing of  every  educational  dish  prepared  for  the 
students,  who  are  being  educated  with  a  view 
to  educating  their  people  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, and  splendid  are  the  results.  The  young 
teachers  go  into  remote  villages  teaching  the  in- 
dustrial and  the  practical  things — half  the  day 
teaching  English  to  willing  ears.  There,  are  to 
be  found  the  poor  mothers,  craving  every  scrap 
of  knowledge  that  will  help  them  to  keep  their 
children  in  health  and  give  them  American 
knowledge. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  French  and  Italian  Sis- 
ters do  wonderful  educational  and  humane  work 
in  their  convent  and  hospital.  They  do  a  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  work  in  saving  the  little  waifs 
and  educating  them  to  be  useful  women.  The 
Eurasians  are  largely  in  this  class.  They  are 
the  abandoned  children  of  the  wandering  white 
men  and  native  women.  From  birth  they  are 
most  unwelcome  by  all  but  the  devoted  Sisters, 
who,  in  Christ-like  spirit,  accept  them  all  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  treat  them  so.  This  human 
waste  they  transform,  through  practical  educa- 
tion, into  most  grateful,  useful  girls,  who  are 


always  placed  in  suitable  employment  and  who, 
owing  to  their  superior  education  and  accom- 
plishments, often  marry  men  of  good  circum- 
stances. 

The  Zekiwi  convent  in  Shanghai  is  world- 
renowned  for  its  fine  laces,  embroideries  and  art 
work,  all  of  which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils.  The  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital, 
endowed  and  managed  by  American  women,  of 
which  Dr.  Newell  is  the  head,  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  scientific  methods.  Five  hundred  women 
and  children  receive  daily  treatment  at  the  free 
clinic.  There  are  hundreds  of  nurses  being  edu- 
cated and  sent  through  the  Republic  to  instruct 
and  care  for  the  sick.  They  set  great  stress  on 
sanitation  and  insist  on  its  close  application.  In 
the  maternity  ward,  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
anything  may  remain  at  fifteen  cents  a  day 
(Mex.)  until  fully  recovered. 

While  most  of  the  philanthropy  in  China  is 
due  to  American  women,  still  many  women 
have  contributed  to  the  uplift  of  the  poor  women 
of  the  country.  It  is  owing  to  the  zealous  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Little  that  the  'Toot  Society" 
is  now  become  an  established  institution.  She, 
seeing  that  women  could  never  be  either  use- 
ful or  free  while  having  deformed  feet,  worked 
zealously  to  set  aside  this  evil.  The  late  Em- 
press Dowager  gave  her  influence  to  the  move- 
ment, and  it  spread,  slowly,  it  is  true,  at  first; 
now  it  is  growing  fast.  She  also  gave  her 
sanction  to  the  suppression  of  opium,  which 
was  another  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  President  ^'uan  Shih-kai  has  made 
both  these  reforms  extremely  effective,  correcting 
ancient  curses  with  a  strong  hand.  He  has 
eliminated  opium  from  eleven  of  the  eighteen 
provinces.  In  fact,  he  has  had  the  poppy  fields 
ripped  up  and  planted  in  wheat — the  very  great- 
est blessing  he  could  confer  on  his  people.  With 
that  curse  removed,  no  foreign  country  could 
enslave  China,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
stupid  Chinaman  unless  he  is  a  user  of  that 
drug.  There  are  two  other  deep-lying  move- 
ments which  the  President  of  China  supports, 
namely,  the  teaching  of  Confucionism  in  all 
schools;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  finan- 
cial support  and  advocates  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  American  methods  of  education, 
thereby  giving  his  people  a  broad  education  and 
a  full  opportunity  to  know  the  best  both  in  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  nations.  There  is  noth- 
ing cramped  nor  bigoted  about  this  great  Presi- 
dent of  China. 

The  Ladies'  International  Club  of  Shanghai 
is  the  great  club  of  the  Orient.  Its  members  are 
made  up  of  the  elite  of  China  and  of  the  Ameri- 


can and  European  women  of  the  same  class 
who  are  residing  there  or  who  have  lived  there. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
and  yet  select  clubs  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  known  language  that  is  not 
spoken  there,  some  of  the  Chinese  ladies  speak- 
ing as  many  as  ten  languages.  It  is  there  that 
the  magnificent  receptions  are  held  in  honor  of 
distinguished  foreigners.  It  is  there  that  music, 
art,  literature  and  all  the  refinements  of  life 
abroad  are  given  the  highest  expression.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  ladies 
prominent  in  the  activities  of  the  club,  many  of 
whom  are  well  known  in  San  Francisco: 

Mme.  Wu-Ting-Fang,  Mrs.  C.  I.  White, 
formerly  Princess  Derling,  First  Lady-in-wait- 
ing to  the  late  Empress;  Mrs.  Tong-Yun-Chi, 
Mrs.  Yen-Shao-Fang,  Mrs.  Tang-Shao-Yi, 
Mrs.  Chan-Chi,  Miss  Charlet  Chang,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Darrach  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Sheffield, 
the  two  latter  ladies  being  members  of  the 
"Every woman"  staff  and  both  San  Francisco 
women.  Mrs.  Sheffield  was,  a  few  years  back, 
a  Berkeley  .graduate;  so  was  her  husband — 
theirs  was  a  college  romance.  They  went  to 
China  and  concluded  it  was  a  great  country, 
so  they  remained  there.  Now  Mr.  Sheffield  is 
one  of  the  prominent  young  mining  engineers  of 
the  new  Republic.  Mrs.  Sheffield  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson,  who  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  China. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  ART  EXHIBIT 

All  California  artists  and  sculptors  who  are 
to  exhibit  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial 
Museum,  must  have  their  works  in  by  Saturday, 
April  3d. 

This  exhibit  will  be  thoroughly  representa- 
tive. The  best  artists  and  sculptors  in  Califor- 
nia will  have  their  works  on  exhibition  there  for 
many  months,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  April  15th. 

This  exhibit  is  open  to  all  artists  whose  work 
meets  with  the  requirements  of  the  jury,  whose 
desire  is  a  distinctive  California  exhibit. 

Label  posters  for  the  backs  of  pictures  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  I  he  curator,  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, of  the  Park  Museum. 

The  jury  is  made  up  (1  the  following  Cali- 
fornia artists  and  sculptois:  Charles  Dickin- 
son, Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Frank  Von  Sloun, 
Earle  Cummings  and  Will  Sparks. 

Subscribe  now  for  I  very  woman  and  for 
twelve  months  you  will  ije  happy. 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 

all  with  the  idea  of  using  some  of  the  surplus 
physical  energy  which  has  led  them  into  over- 
sexuality.  And  instead  of  living  immoral  and 
degraded  lives,  unhappy  themselves  and  harmful 
to  the  community,  they  will  be  enabled  by  a  sen- 
sible environment  to  be  so  productive  as  to  lessen 
considerably  the  expense  to  which  every  State 
is  put  for  the  care  of  its  defectives. 

Another  measure  fostered  by  the  California 
Civic  League  is  the  Jury  Bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Butler,  which  provides  that  in  all  crimi- 
nal action  there  shall  sit  among  the  jurors,  per- 
sons of  the  sex  to  which  the  plaintiff  or  the  de- 
fendant belongs.  This  means  of  course  that 
women  shall  sit  as  part  jurors  in  all  criminal 


action  where  women  are  involved,  whether  as 
plaintiffs  or  as  defendants. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  bill  is  a 
protest  against  the  injustice  meted  to  women  by 
male  jurors,  any  more  than  that  the  need  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  an  indictment 
against  the  governments  of  men.  No  one  meas- 
ure can  result  in  a  perfect  social  order,  but  all 
that  tends  to  enlarge  our  vision,  all  that  gives  us 
the  advantage  of  another  point  of  view,  all  that 
helps  us  to  avoid  mistakes,  must  necessarily  tend 
towards  a  better  democracy,  towards  a  more 
complete,  well-rounded,  wisely-sifted  judgment. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  belief  that  the  woman's 
viewpoint  may  have  something  to  add,  some- 
thing to  give  and  something  to  accept  that  this 
effort  is  made  to  legislate  it  into  the  jury  system, 
at  least  where  women  are  involved. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  more  favors  have 
been  shown  to  women  by  male  juries  than  they 
can  ever  hope  to  obtain  from  mixed  or  from  all 
women  juries.  Favors,  however,  are  not  sought. 
If  merciful  jurors  have  tempered  justice  to 
women  where  they  would  not  have  tempered 
justice  to  men,  their  judgment  was  not  sound. 
Wisdom  dictates  that  there  should  be  absolute 
equality  before  the  law  between  men  and  wom- 
en, in  all  things  in  which  they  are  equal. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
that  since  women  have  been  given  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  they  should  also  share  its  duties 
and  responsibilities,  among  which  is  jury  ser- 
vice. Women  should  therefore  participate  in 
this  form  of  public  service.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  California  Civic  League 
has  deemed  the  Jury  Bill  wise  and  needful. 


There  are  so  many  admirable  qualities  in 
Mrs.  Hale's  study  of  women  in  this  age  that 
"What  Women  Want"  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain keen  observation  and  sober  thinking,  which 
results  in  a  work  of  much  interest  to  the  reader, 
irrespective  of  his  or  her  stand  upon  the  suffrage 
question.  In  her  preface  Mrs.  Hale  explains, 
"I  have  tried  not  so  much  to  uncover  new 
ground  as  to  develop  the  old,  and  though  I 
confess  myself  wholly  partisan,  my  object  has 
been  rather  explanation  than  propaganda.  For 
all  the  hopes  and  questionings,  reconstructions 
and  revolts  of  our  age  of  changing  ideals,  there  " 
IS  no  cause  upon  the  merits  of  which  the  gen- 
uine public  is  more  readily  led  astray  than  this 
— of  woman.    The  ultimate  goal  of  the  move- 

MISS  BRADDON'S  DEATH. 

The  death  of  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon  last 
month  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  iri  the  ranks  of 
present  day  literature,  and  yet,  some  years  ago, 
such  an  announcement  would  have  caused  a 
throb  of  sorrow  throughout  the  world  of  English 
readers.  Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  writer  of 
books,  which  everybody  read.  "Lady  Audley's 
Secret, ""Aurora  Floyd"  and  "Henry  Dunbar," 
appealed  directly  to  a  much  larger  multitude 
than  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope  or  Wilkie 
Collins  could  ever  hope  to  reach  among  their 
contemperaries,  but  the  admirers  of  those  mas- 
ters of  English  fiction  never  neglected  Miss 
Braddon.  Her  plane,  was  lower  than  theirs, 
but  in  invention,  in  the  power  of  sustaining  the 
interest  through  a  Ions?  procession  of  chapters 
to  an  astonishing  denouement  she  had  scarcely 
an  equal  in  her  particular  era.  She  certainly 
had  the  power  to  give  rational  enjoyment  of  a 
new  wholly  intellectual  character  to  many 
thousands  of  human  beings. 


ment  is  usually  quite  obscured  to  the  public  by 
the  controversies  provoked  by  each  phrase  of  its 
progress,  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  output 
of  printed  opinion.  I  have  therefore  thought 
that  there  still  might  be  room  for  the  views  of 
a  woman  who  represents  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage the  center  rather  than  the  right  or  left  in 
this  controversy.  My  hope  is  that  a  helpful 
angle  of  vision  may  be  gained  from  the  observa- 
tion of  one  who  in  addition  to  working  exten- 
sively in  the  woman's  movement  of  England  and 
America  has  followed  the  routine  of  two  exact- 
ing professions  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  en- 
closed life  of  marriage  and  maternity." 

Mrs.  Hale  divides  her  book  into  four  parts 
— The  Awak  ening  of  Woman,  Signs  and  Sym- 


bols.  Present  Problems  and  The  Future  Vision, 
and  on  each  of  them  she  has  something  to  say 
worthy  of  consideration.  She  states  her  facts 
clearly  and  her  deductions  are  so  moderate  that 
they  command  a  respectful  attention  rather  than 
the  antogonism  often  aroused  by  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  some  ardent  workers  in  the  move- 
ment. 

As  to  English  militancy,  Mrs.  Hale  has  been 
told  by  a  radical  member  of  Parliament,  that 
militancy  would  evetually  win  suffrage,  while 
a  conservative  member,  as  definitely  informed 
me  that  it  has  killed  it.  After  these  mutually 
destructive  pronouncements  I  have  fallen  back 
upon  that  refuge  of  the  uncertain,  an  open 
mind. 
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The  Recreation  Congress  is  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  from  July  5th  to  the  10th.  .Vmong 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  Wider  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  Recreatiuon,  Municipal 
Play  Grounds,  Self-supportmg  Recreation  Cen- 
ters, Dance  Hall,  and  Recreation  as  a  Govern- 
mental Function.  Many  prominent  social  work- 
ers will  address  the  Congress,  including  Jane 
Adams,  Luther  Gulick,  Edward  de  Groot,  and 
Professor  Clark  Harmgton. 

The  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California 
Civic  League  gave  a  luncheon  this  month  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Laurence.  Mrs. 
Laurence  has  been  identified  with  the  woman 
movement  in  England  for  many  years  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  ardent  workers  for  the 
cause.  She  is  in  this  country  now,  to  use  her 
efforts  to  incite  American  women  to  work  for 
international  peace.  At  the  luncheon,  Mrs. 
Laurence  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on 
"Constructive  Peace." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  California  Club,  a 
very  enjoyable  program  was  given.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hoffmeyer,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Mc- 
Currie,  sang  two  songs,  "Hashimiri  Song"  and 
"Till  I  Wake,"  by  Amy  Woodsorde  Finden ; 
Mr.  Edward  B.  de  Groot  gave  an  address  on 
"Public  Recreation,"  and  Miss  Hoffmeyer 
closed  the  meeting  with  another  solo  by  Liszt, 
"Lorlei." 

The  California  Civic  League  held  their  reg- 
ular quarterly  Conference  at  Unity  Hall  in 
Berkeley.  Miss  Julia  George,  president,  was 
in  charge.  C.  C.  Young  spoke  on  the  "Im- 
portant Legislation  of  the  Current  Session"; 
Mrs.  Helen  Mabry  on  "The  Problem  of  Child 
Labor";  and  Miss  Blanch  Morse  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "Women  on  State  Boards  and  Com- 
missions." 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  have  formed 
a  circle  for  civic  study.  Among  those  who  are 
prominent  in  this  new  movement  are:  Mrs. 
Henry  Sahlein,  Mrs.  Hilp,  Mrs.  Louise  Hertz, 
Mrs.  Augusta  Jones,  Mrs.  Bert  Schlesinger  and 
Miss  Ada  Goldsmith.  Miss  Selina  Solomon 
is  the  leader  of  the  circle.  Talks  by  practical 
workers  in  different  lines  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  reading  on  city  gov- 
ernment. The  circle  plans  to  meet  every  fourth 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sahlein. 

The  Alameda  District  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  held  its  fourteenth  annual 
convention  at  the  Twentieth  Century  clubhouse 
in   Berkeley.     The  convention    opened  with 


By  a  Staff  Correspondeni^ 

greetings  from  Mayor  Heywood.  Mrs.  Wm. 
E.  Colby,  president  of  the  district,  presided. 

The  first  day,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Aiken  responded 
to  Mayor  Heywood's  greeting;  Mrs.  Aaron 
Schloss  gave  greetings  for  the  local  board;  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Solinsky  spoke  for  the  Home  Association; 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  spoke  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict; Mrs.  Percy  S.  King  spoke  for  the  San 
Francisco  District;  Mrs.  Annie  Little  Barry 
talked  on  "The  \  alue  to  Club  Women  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Law."  Mrs.  Jn. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Barrett  discussed  "Shall  the  District  be  Bound- 
ed by  Counties?"  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer 
delivered  the  State  President's  message.  Tea 
was  served  by  the  Town  and  Gown  Club. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  and  re- 
ception to  the  State  and  District  officers  with 
the  following  program :  Mrs.  J.  E.  Morrish  gave 
a  vocal  solo;  greetings  from  a  State  past  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  W.  Orr;  greetings  from  the  local 
board  of  the  State  convention.  Miss  Jessica  Lee 
Briggs;  from  a  "Down  and  Out,"  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Lynch;  from  the  general  federation,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Denniston. 

The  second  day,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sew- 
all  gave  an  address  on  "The  Spirit  of  True 
Internationalism,"  in  which  she  nriade  a  plea  for 
permanent  peace;  W.  E.  Colby  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  John  Muir  Trail";  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin  spoke  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Wom- 
en's Legislation  Bills  in  1915." 

The  third  day,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lynch  spoke  in 
behalf  of  military  training  in  the  schools  and 
Mrs.  Hoppin  spoke  against  it.  J.  Vance 
Thompson  spoke  on  "The  Problem  of  the  Un- 
employed;" Mrs.  Ella  Rhoda  McCarthy,  on 
"Legislation;"  Mrs.  W.  E.  Barrett,  on  "His- 
tory and  Landmarks;"  Mrs.  E.  A.  Richardson 
on  "The  State  University  Clubhouse  Fund;" 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Gibson,  on  "Club  Extension;"  Mr. 
E.  G.  Greene,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall  and  J.  L. 
Craig,  on  "Waterways";  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Colby  on  "Industrial  and  Social  Conditions." 
The  value  of  reciprocity  days  was  discussed 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Minor  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Fisher  Clarke  re- 
ported for  the  credential  committee,  announcing 
250  delegates  in  attendance,  representing  forty- 
six  clubs. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  walked  through 
the  University  grounds.  In  the  evening  a  pro- 
gramme of  musical  numbers,  dramatic  readings 
and  demonstrative  dancing  was  given. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed:  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Fisher  R.  Clarke.  Stockton;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Lucia  Langworthy ;  recording 
secretary.   Mrs.    Henry   Rosenthal.  Alameda; 


treasurer.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Leonard.  Oakland;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Mrs.  George  Finkbohner. 
Stockton;  auditors.  Mrs.  Jn.  Montgomery. 
Lodi.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Leech.  Berkeley ;  reso- 
lutions. State  Federation,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Allen; 
nominating  chairman.  California  Federation, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Colby ;  credential  committee,  Mrs. 
M.  de  L.  Hadley. 

The  Willing  Workers  held  a  very  interesting 
meeting  last  month  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Bush  Street  Temple.  Mrs.  Eugene  Elkins,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  David  Hirschler,  gave  sev- 
eral vocal  solos ;  Yvonne  Landsberger.  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  N.  Landsberger.  rendered  sev- 
eral violin  solos;  and  W.  Oesterricher  played  a 
flute  solo.  Mrs.  T.  Brookman  of  the  Girls' 
Recreation  League  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  gave  a  short  talk ;  and 
Mrs.  Meyer  Friedman  spoke  on  the  Travelers' 
Aid. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  chairman  of  the 
local  board  for  the  entertainment  of  the  State 
officers  of  the  California  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  and  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the 
annual  convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  from  May  17th  to  the  21st,  called 
an  executive  board  meeting  last  month  at  the 
California  clubhouse.  Reports  were  given  by 
the  twenty  chairmen  of  the  different  committees. 
A  special  meeting  was  called  later  in  the  month 
when  the  presidents  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict, who  will  act  as  hostesses  at  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  were 
present.  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Percy  S.  King  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Roy  Steiner  of  the  Papyrus  Club  is 
chairman  of  the  decorating  committee  and  has 
planned  for  a  most  beautuiuful  color  scheme  at 
the  club  headquarters.  Yellow  will  be  the  pre- 
dominating color.  Gold  baskets  filled  with 
California  poppies  will  be  suspended  from  the 
ceilings,  and  woodwardias  and  ferns  will  be 
used  in  the  reception  rooms,  with  azaleas  in 
profusion. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Pio- 
neer Women  of  California  will  hold  receptions 
during  the  Exposition,  in  the  Log  Cabin  at 
Golden  Gate  Park,  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  All  visitors  are 
welcomed.  The  reception  committee  includes 
members  of  the  executive  board  and  special  ap- 
pointees, including  Mrs.  I  lenrietta  Byrne,  Mrs. 
S.  Syeet  and  Mrs.  Simmons. 

¥         V  V 

The  Jewish  Council  ol  Women  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting  recently  \vh<-n  the  play,  "Un- 
der Purim's  Mask."  by  J.  romc  Bayer,  was  pro- 
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duced  under  the  direction  of  Sylvia  J.  Abra- 
ham. In  the  cast  were  Genevieve  Abraham, 
Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Ruth  Himmelstern,  Fanny 
Bohr,  Adrien  Greenberg,  Marion  Solomons, 
George  \  an  Bliot,  and  Sylvia  Abraham. 

*     *  * 

La  Mesa  Redondo  had  an  exceedingly  en- 
joyable programme  recently.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  orchestral  numbers  by  Professor 
C.  F.  Graeber  and  his  pupils  of  the  Mandolin 
Club;  Mrs.  Orilla  D.  Pauw.  soprano,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Mignon  Krebs,  gave  several  vo- 
cal selections;  reading.  "The  Prisoner  of  Zen- 
da,"  by  Miss  Lois  Test,  with  Miss  Ida  Fletcher 
accompanying  her;  vocal  duets  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Radke  and  W.  C.  Rapp;  "The  Ace  of 
Spades,"  by  Cliff  Healy;  bass  solos,  S.  J.  Vo- 
gel ;  interpretative  dances,  Mildred  Ferneli 
Margaret  Laurence,  Teckla  Maier,  Nina  Garn- 
jost,  Juliette  Levy  and  Florence  Miller. 


THE  HOTEL  PLAZA. 

Another  San  Francisco  Enterprise  of  Note. 

Another  great  hotel,  that  is  sure  to  make  busi- 
ness fame  for  San  Francisco,  is  the  new  Hotel 
Plaza,  which  was  opened  a  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  is  fast  becoming  popu- 
lar. That  was  a  foregone  conclusion  owing  to 
the  genius  expended  on  the  hotel  by  Mr.  John 
G.  Barker,  the  managing  proprietor,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  Wethered,  supervising  and  inspect- 
ing architect  for  Mr.  Barker.  Every  detail  in 
art,  furnishing,  lighting  and  service  is  now  com- 
plete. And  the  cuisine? — though  not  raised  one 
cent  in  price — Well,  the  fact  that  the  critics, 
on  all  that  pertains  to  the  palate,  entertain  large 
parties  there  every  night,  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee as  to  its  quality. 

Those  who  have  always  dreamed  of  owning 
castles  in  Spain  can  materialize  their  dreams  by 
selecting  the  Hotel  Plaza  for  a  home,  for  every- 


The  annua!  banquet  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  held  last  month.  The 
new  cafeteria  was  used.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
spoke,  also  Miss  Thirmusis  Brookman,  General 
Girls'  Secretary  at  the  Exposition,  who  talked 
on  "The  Girls  at  the  Exposition."  Miss  Grace 
Fisher,  president  of  the  Association,  reviewed 
the  year's  work ;  and  Miss  Marion  Hopkins,  the 
new  secretary,  outlined  the  work  for  the  coming 
year.    Mrs.  F.  C.  Turner  presided. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Wom- 
en's Press  Association  the  members  were  en- 
tertained by  the  following  interesting  program: 
Miss  Margaret  Warford  rendered  two  piano 
solos,  "Rustle  of  Spring,"  by  Sinding,  and  Noc- 
turne, Op.  72,  No.  I,  by  Chopin;  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Walsh  sang  two  soprano  solos,  "Happy 
Days,"  by  Strelezki,  and  "Sing,  Smile,  Slum- 
ber," by  Gounod,  with  violin  obligato  by  Mr. 
Harry  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Smith  at  the  piano; 

one  feels  at  home  there.  Such  is  the  intention 
and  such  is  the  atmosphere.  The  whole  air 
distils  a  Spanish-California  welcome  and  hospi- 
tality ;  so  do  the  breezes  that  carry  perfume 
from  the  palms  and  flowers  from  the  plaza  of 
Union  Square,  across  the  street,  which  con- 
tributes all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  a  private 
park  to  the  hotel,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
seclusion.  The  patio  around  which  the  hotel  is 
built  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 
This  contributes  greatly  both  to  health  and  com- 
fort, as  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  receives  abundant  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

The  wide  vestibule  is  singularly  attractive, 
emphasizing  the  Spanish-California  tone  admir- 
ably. Growing  orange  trees  and  -  fern  banks 
invite  you  to  linger  there ;  so  does  a  large  paint- 
ing— California  Indians,  by  Amadee  JouUin. 
But  the  golden  glow  of  firelight  from  the  broad 
chimney  is  calling  also,  as  do  the  reflected  lights 


Mr.  Sam  Davis,  editor  of  the  Carson  Appeal, 
gave  an  address  on  "Experiences  of  a  Country 
Newspaper  Man." 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Jones  had  charge  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  To  Kalon  Club.  Madame 
Tellula  Evans-Burrill,  president  of  the  Hypatia 
Club,  opened  the  programme  with  several  songs ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Smith  accompanied  her.  The 
Reverend  Josiah  Sibley  of  Calvary  Church  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on  the  subject  of  litera- 
ture, calling  attention  to  the  work  of  Joseph  Le 
Conte  and  quoting  from  the  American  poets 
who  have  written  of  the  memorable  scenes  in 
the  South. 

¥       ^  ^ 

At  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  Harris  Wein- 
stock  gave  an  address  on  "Industrial  Prob- 
lems." This  was  followed  by  a  group  of  songs 
by  Miss  Virginia  Fischer,  lyric  soprano,  with 
Miss  Alice  Seckels  at  the  piano. 


from  alabaster  torches  and  lanterns  of  cathe- 
dral glass,  and  you  answer  the  call  by  passing 
through  wide  arches  into  the  immense  lobby 
where  the  subdued  shades  of  the  furnishings 
give  you  rest.  And  there,  at  your  leisure,  you 
can  view  many  fine  paintings.  Cypress  Point, 
strong  and  splendid,  both  in  color  and  drawing, 
is  one  of  Will  Sparks'  best.  He  has  also  the 
always-beloved  Old  Mission  Dolores.  Beneath 
a  fiery  glow  is  Mount  Tamalpais  by  Jules  Mers- 
felder.  Marian  Frolic  has  a  colorful  marine 
and  a  sand  dunes  from  the  Presidio  with  a  patch 
of  blue  sea  spraying  the  blue  and  yellow  lupins 
on  shore.  And  then  there  is  a  figure  group 
over  which  the  men  rave.  This  is  by  Charles 
Dickman  and  it  is  in  the  men's  club;  so — well, 
that  takes  long  and  ardent  study  we  believe, 
because  the  men  linger  over  it.  But,  then,  any- 
one with  taste  could  linger  over  the  whole  castle 
in  Spain  for  many  weeks  and  then  not  be  able 
to  tell  it  all. 
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again  he  could  do  nothing  for  my  friend;  she 
must  have  permission  of  the  Germans,  and  her 
Belgian  papers  signed.    So  we  went  to  the  town 
hall,  and  she  fortunately   found  an  employee 
who  knew  her  family.     She  told  him  her  tale 
of  woe;   he  looked  at  her  papers  and  said: 
"Why,  you  were  born  in  Luxemburg.     I'll  fix 
that  up  for  you.  "    So  he  made  out  the  papers 
in  the  proper  style,  "Born  in  Luxemburg,"  and 
so  forth,  and  did  not  put  "Of  Belgium  parents," 
and  he  said  to  her:     "Now,  you  go  with  this 
paper  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  yourself." 
She  went  back  to  the  German  official,  who  knew 
her  as  a  Belgian.     He  looked  at  her  papers, 
then  at  her,  and  said,  "You  are  a  Luxemberger 
and  you  are  going  to  Aix  la  Chapelle!"  and 
she  looked  at  him  and  said:  "Yes  sir,"  so  he 
gave  her  the  paper  on  which  it  said  that  she  was 
a  Luxemberger  who  wished  to  go  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle  on  the  American  train,  and  wished  to 
have  permission  from  headquarters.     He  real- 
ized the  situation,  and  we  did  appreciate  his 
kind  act.     With  that  paper  we  went  to  head- 
quarters, in  fear  and  tremblmg  as  to  what  would 
happen,  as  of  course  our  names,  after  our  ex- 
perience  wi'h   the   officers,    were   pretty  well 
known  there.     However,  the  first  officer  that 
took   the  paper  said,    "Oh!    neutral  country. 
You  will  pass,"  and  the  officer  who  made  out 
the  pass  was  a  young  chap  of  eighteen  who  did 
not  know  where  Luxemburg  was,  so  we  told 
him  that  it  was  neutral  country,  and  he  made  it 
out  to  that  effect,  and  the  paper  was  sent  to  a 
high  general,  and  ten  minutes  later  came  back 
with  the  long-wished-for  Seal.    We  ran  to  the 
American  Consul  and  showed  him  our  paper, 
and  he  was  as  happy  as  we  were,  and  immedi- 
ately put  the  American  Seal  alongside  of  the 
German  one,  and  wrote  underneath  "Gut,"  and 
signed  his  name.  The  following  day  we  thought 
we  would  go  down  to  the  station  to  see  exactly 
what  hour  the  train  left,  because  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Germans  use  the  German  hour  in  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Belgians  the  Greenwich,  so  it  was 
rather  a  mix  sometimes.    We  were  possibly  the 
first  women   to  enter  that  station   since  their 
occupation,  and  with  our  passes  we  got  in,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  soldiers, 
high  officers,  young  soldiers,  horses,  ambulances, 
vegetables,  kitchens — everything  imaginable  was 
in  that  station,  a  most  interesting  thing  to  see, 
but  Oh!  so  dirty,  so  filthy;  they  never  clean 
anything.    As  we  waited  for  the  information  we 
had  asked  for,  we  were  talking  to  a  German 
general,    and   suddenly   a   door   opened  right 
alongside  of  us,  and  there  appeared  before  us 
one  of  the  high  Belgian  officers — the  first  Bel- 
gian soldier  we  had  seen  since  the  20th  of 
August.     He  saluted   us  as  he  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  German  soldiers,  and  gave  us  a 
look  which  meant  everything.     We  asked  who 


it  was,  and  were  told,  "Oh,  that  is  one  of  our 
high  prisoners.  He  is  the  commander  of  the 
fort  of  Waehlem."  We  did  not  know  then 
that  the  fort  had  fallen.  However,  we  could 
see  that  he  was  a  high  officer,  and  true  enough 
he  was,  but  the  papers  stated  that  he  was  lost 
and  they  did  not  know  what  had  become  of 
him;  so  when  we  had  the  opportunity  later  on 
we  informed  the  Belgian  officers  that  we  had 
seen  him  taken  prisoner  to  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
They  were  quite  relieved,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  A  Dutch 
gentleman  whom  we  knew  had  gone  down  to 
the  station  one  evening  at  eight  o'clock  to  en- 
quire about  a  train  he  had  permission  to  take. 
While  there  he  suddenly  saw  six  Belgian  men 
(civilians)  led  by  twelve  German  soldiers.  He 
was  informed  that  they  were  six  out  of  twenty- 
eight  who  had  been  taken,  together  with  their 
Burgomaster,  because  Belgian  soldiers  had 
blown  up  a  railroad  just  outside  Brussels,  and 
they  were  held  responsible  because  it  happened 
in  their  district.  One  was  only  a  boy  of  six- 
teen. They  were  to  be  shot.  He  asked  when 
and  where.  "Oh,  right  now,"  said  they,  and 
they  were  led  with  their  faces  up  against  a 
wall.  He  tried  to  get  away  so  as  not  to  see 
such  a  dreadful  sight,  but  in  a  firm,  commanding 
tone  he  was  told  to  remain  right  there,  and  be 
a  witness  to  what  they  did  with  people  who  did 
harm  to  them.  The  twelve  soldiers  stood  be- 
hind the  six  victims.  Two  shots  for  each  were 
fired,  and  all  was  over.  Who  knows  how  many 
others  were  done  away  with  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  same  place,  right  in  the  heart  of 
Brussels,  where  apparently  we  were  unmolested. 

We  were  about  forty  Americans  or  so  to 
travel  the  next  day  under  the  escort  of  an 
American  doctor  who  was  returning  to  London. 
He  was  also  taking  on  the  same  train  125  Eng- 
lish nurses.  All  our  names  were  on  his  pass- 
port. He  was  responsible  for  the  whole  party, 
and  a  great  responsibility  it  was,  as  we  were 
risking  our  lives  every  minute ;  in  fact  we  could 
be  shot  at  by  the  Allies  and  by  the  Belgians, 
as  we  were  in  a  German  military  train.  Or 
the  tracks  or  bridges  might  have  been  blown  up, 
but  we  were  bound  to  get  out,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  twenty  minutes  past  two,  we  took 
our  seats  in  a  very  shabby  third  class  carriage 
which  had  been  reserved  for  us.  However, 
after  much  talking  we  had  permission  to  get  into 
a  second  class  carriage.  The  train  was  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  with  wounded,  also  French 
and  Belgian  prisoners.  In  the  compartment 
alongside  of  us  a  very  high  German  officer  was 
brought  in  wounded.  He  had  his  doctor  and 
nurses  with  him.  Ail  the  English  girls  with 
their  belongings  were  safely  seated  in  the  train, 
when  an  officer  came  along,  went  up  to  our 
escort,  looked  at  his  passport,  and  drew  a  line 
through  the  125  names  of  these  English  girls. 


The  Consul-General  was  very  angry,  but  had 
to  bow  before  the  military  order,  and  invited 
them  all  to  get  out  of  the  train.     What  hap- 
pened after  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Watts  got  another  train  a  few  days 
later,  and  I  hope  they  are  safely  in  London  to- 
day.   The  trip  was  a  typical  one.    Instead  of 
taking  four  and  a  half  hours,  it  took  us  exactly 
twenty-eight  hours  to  get  from  Brussels  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle.    It  was  half  past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing when  we  arrived  at  Louvain — six  hours  in- 
stead of  half  an  hour  from  Brussels.    We  went 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
stopped  every  five  minutes.     Of  course  it  was 
very  dangerous,  and  they  were  constantly  on  the 
lookout  to  prevent  accidents.    We  distinctly  saw 
a  part  of  the  sad  ruins  of  Louvain,  which  told 
of  the  awful  tragedy  which  took  place  a  month 
before.    How  dreary  and  devasted  the  country 
looked  all  along  that  formerly  fruitful  and  pros- 
perous road.    No  farmers  in  the  fields,  no  cattle 
grazing,  no  children  playing.     It  was  indeed  a 
mournful   aspect,   without   one   bright  spot  to 
cheer  us.     We  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  after  we 
rode  over  the  famous  bridge  that  the  Belgians 
had  blown  up  some  days  before,  and  which  was 
repaired   by   the  Germans  with  empty  petrol 
casks.     It  was  a  shaky  concern,  and  I  wonder 
that  they  have  not  had  more  accidents,  for  dur- 
ing the  two  days  we  were  traveling,  we  counted 
forty  trains  or  more  with  at  least  fifty  carriages 
or   trucks,   each   loaded   down   with  Prussian 
troops  and  new  war  material,  going  to  Brus- 
sels on  the  way  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  We 
saw  the  new  siege  guns  go  by,  which  decided 
Antwerp's  fate.    As  we  went  along  m  our  most 
uncomfortable   train,   with   no  accommodation 
whatever,  and  strict  orders  not  to  get  down  on 
the  platform,  we  were  much  shocked  to  see  in 
front  of  the  little  guard-houses  in  the  small  sta- 
tions,   one,    two,    or   three   life-size  dummies 
dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Belgian  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor.  Gener- 
ally they  sat  on  a  bicycle,  in  the  most  ridiculous 
attitudes.    Occasionally  a  red  and  blue  French 
soldier,  and  these  we  saw  often.     I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  you  about  our  escort.     For  an 
American  we  thought  him  very  peculiar.  He 
hardly  spoke  to  us  at  all.    He  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  German,  and  seemed  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  his  party.     I  tried  in  vain  to 
get  up  an  interesting  conversation  with  him,  but 
his  answers  were  always  "Yes"  or  "No,"  "I 
cannot  tell  you  now,"  "I  will  answer  that  later 
on,"  and  so  forth.     He  ^idmitted  that  he  had 
been  taken  as  a  spy,  and  inade  prisoner  for  four 
days  in  Louvain.    I  had  h'  ird  that  he  had  come 
over,  and  had  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  go  with  hi?  car  to  Mons,  where 
he  was  to  take  help  to  th<'  wounded.    He  look 
a  nurse  with  him  and  they  had  to  promise  to 
be  back  within  24  hours.    After  his  mission  was 
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accomplished  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
London.     He  would  keep  saying  all  the  time, 
"Be  careful  what  you  say  about  here;  you 
know  we  are  carefully  watched."    I  whispered 
to  him,  "We  intend  going  to  Ostend."  He 
said,  "You  had  better  not  say  so."    "Oh,  no," 
I  said,  we  are  just  going  to  Aix  la  Chapelle." 
"So  am  I,"  said  he.  "but  I  am  going  to  Ostend 
also."     I  said.  "Oh,  are  you?    That  will  be 
very  nice  for  us.     And  why  are  you  going 
there?"    "Because,    he  answered,  "I  have  to 
fetch  my  motorcar  and  take  it  over  to  London 
with  me."     I  thought  no  more  about  it,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  we  went  to 
the  same  hotel.     But,  let  me  tell  you,  before 
arriving  there,  we  passed  through  Herbesthal,  a 
former  frontier  line  and  Custom  House.  To- 
day the  old  name  has  been  rubbed  out,  and 
there  is  written  in  German,  "Nieu  Deutsch- 
land"  (New  Germany).    This  was  painful  to 
us.    Our  luggage  was  not  examined,  and  before 
getting  into  Aix  de  Chapelle  we  stopped  for 
quite  a  while  in  a  little  station.     We  looked 
out  and  saw  that  there  was  a  train  opposite 
loaded  down  with  weary  soldiers.  One  knocked 
at  the  window  to  talk  with  us.    We  asked  him 
where  they  came  from,  and  he  told  us  they  had 
been  eight  days  on  the  train,  and  had  come 
from  Luneville.  France,  and  were  going  on  to 
Antwerp.     We  asked  him  why  they  had  left 
France,  and  he  admitted  that  they  had  with- 
drawn from  France  because  they  could  not  fight 
the  French  on  their  own  soil,  and  they  were  anx- 
ious to  bring  them  onto  Belgian  soil  and  have  a 
big.  battle  there.    This  was  a  confession.  His 
companion  seemed  very  provoked  that  he  should 
talk  that  way,  but  I  suppose  that  the  poor  fel- 
low was  hungry  for  news  of  the  world.  When 
we  arrived  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  we  saw  all  the 
prisoners,  French  and  Belgian,  being  taken  out 
of  the  train,  and  all  the  wounded,  and  how 
miserable  they  did  look.    On  the  other  side  was 
a  train  loaded  down  with  young  fellows  of  six- 
teen, newly  equipped  for  war,  with  laurels  and 
flowers  all  over  their  train,  singing  and  cheering 
as  they  left  the  station  on  their  way  to  Antwerp. 
At  least  40,000  of  these  young  chaps  passed 
on  that  trip.     Aix  la  Chapelle  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see.    Joy  on  one  side,  sorrow  on  the 
other.    The  difference  of  expression  on  the  faces 
of  those  going  out  and  of  those  coming  in  was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten.    The  place  was 
so  overcrowded  with  wounded  that  after  38 
hours'  traveling  they  were  forced  to  put  them 
into  a  train  and  send  them  much  farther  on. 
We  went  to  an  hotel  which  was  crowded  with 
officers,  and  as  we  registered  that  we  came  from 
Brussels,  and  as  my  friend's  name  was  very 
French,  we  felt  that  we  were  constantly  fol- 
lowed and  watched.     This  made  us  very  un- 
comfortable, and  although  the  other  American 
passengers  wished  us  to  leave  in  the  morning  on 
the  eleven  o'clock  train,  we  decided  that  we 
would  go  on  the  six  o'clock  train  and  that  the 
sooner  we  got  out  of  there  the  better.    We  took 


a  short  walk  that  evening  and  found  the  town 
very  busy,  and  not  much  concerned  about  the 
war  and  its  havoc.  It  looked  more  like  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  with  all  those  officers  and  sol- 
diers moving  about.  In  the  morning  we  went 
to  the  station,  and  again  had  to  show  our  pa- 
pers, which  were  carefully  examined  by  a  Ger- 
man officer  before  he  would  let  us  out  of 
Germany  on  our  way  to  Holland.  Behind  us 
stood  six  young  men,  evidently  English.  We 
heard  him  question  them.  He  asked  them  how 
old  they  were.  They  said  they  were  eighteen, 
and  in  a  gruff  voice  he  said,  "In  that  case  you 
don  t  pass  the  frontier,  you  stay  in  Germany." 
As  you  know,  they  keep  all  young  men  now  in 
order  to  prevent  them  joining  their  respective 
armies.  When  we  got  to  Maestrich  in  Holland, 
we  saw  the  first  refugees  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
what  a  pitiable  sight  it  was.  They  were  those 
from  Lanarken,  a  small  village  ten  miles  from 
Maestrich,  which  had  been  burnt  down  by  the 
Germans  the  day  before.  The  Dutch  people 
were  exceedingly  kind  to  them.  We  had  a  long 
day's  journey  before  us  before  we  arrived  at 
Flushing.  We  stopped  at  Velna  and  at  Freda, 
and  there  saw  the  first  refugees  from  Antwerp. 
This  was  bad  news  for  us,  as  we  then  knew 
that  the  face  of  that  beautiful  city  was  decided. 
On  arriving  at  Flushing  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  were  amazed  to  see  the  thou- 
sands of  people  at  the  station.  A  kind  lady 
approached  us  and  asked  us  if  we  were  refu- 
gees. We  told  her  not  exactly,  but  that  we 
would  like  lo  go  to  the  hotel.  She  said  there 
was  no  room  anywhere  in  any  hotel,  but  that 
she  would  see  that  we  were  properly  cared  for. 

Presently  an  old  'gentleman  was  brought  and 
introduced  to  us,  and  without  being  able  to 
understand  a  word  of  Dutch  we  followed  him 
through  the  little  vilage  and  arrived  at  a  quaint 
old  house  where  we  were  ushered  into  a  nice 
warm  sitting-room,  and  there  met  a  happy  fam- 
ily of  about  eight  children.  It  was  the  Village 
Master's  house.  They  offered  us  supper,  gave 
us  a  quaint  old  bedroom,  and  in  the  morning 
took  us  to  the  boat,  crossed  the  river  with  us, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  make  us  com- 
fortable, and  so  it  was  with  every  Belgian  or 
stranger  that  came  into  Holland.  When  we 
were  in  the  train  going  to  Flushing,  a  quaint  old 
Dutch  woman  spoke  to  us  in  Dutch  and  finally 
in  broken  French.  She  asked  us  where  we  had 
come  from,  and  when  she  heard  we  were  from 
Brussels  we  were  like  curiosities  to  her.  She 
immediately  opened  her  pack  and  wished  to 
offer  us  food,  thinking  that  we  were  starving. 
She  then  told  us  how  they  feared  that  they  too 
would  have  to  go  to  war  in  Holland.  She  said 
that  she  had  a  brewery.  I  must  tell  you  that 
she  was  just  as  wide  as  she  was  high,  and  she 
said  if  the  Germans  came  lo  her  town  she  had 
found  a  wonderful  hiding-place,  because  her  hus- 
band had  told  her  that  he  would  leave  her  be- 
hind because  she  could  never  run  fast  enough, 
and  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  look  out  for  my- 


self, and  I  am  going  to  hide  in  an  empty  beer 
barrel,"  and  in  her  broken  language  it  was  most 
amusing  to  hear  her.    When  we  went  on  the 
boat  taking  us  from  Flushing  to  Ostend  there 
was  a  very  beautiful  sight.    The  Dutch  battle- 
ships were  in  the  harbor,  and  they  were  exer- 
cising shooting  their  cannons   at   some  given 
target,  but  first  of  all  we  could  not  distinguish 
the  flags  and  we  thought  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  battle.    On  arriving  at  Ostend  what  was 
our  surprise  to  see  the  town  crowded  with  the 
English  army.    There  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them,  magnificently  equipped,  far  finer 
than  the  Germans,  and  such  handsome  fellows, 
tall  and  well  groomed,  such  a  contrast  to  what 
we  had  seen  in  Brussels.    By  this  time  we  had 
quite  lost  our  American  escort,  and  the  next 
morning  as  we  were  in  town  trying  to  get  our 
passage  to  England,  we  suddenly  say  a  very 
handsome  car,  and  recognized  our  mysterious 
friend.     He  smiled  and  stopped  his  car,  and 
asked  us  when  we  were  leaving.     He  strongly 
advised  us  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible  "because" 
he  said  "Antwerp  is  taken."    We  could  not 
believe  it,  as  the  papers  gave  no  such  indications. 
However  he  said  that  he  was  positive  of  it.  He 
went  on  talking  and  seemed  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed that  we  looked  at  him  in  a  puzzled 
fashion.    He  said  "now  that  we  are  on  Belgian 
soil  once  again,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  who  I 
am.     I  am  an  officer  of  the  English  Aviation 
Corps."    We  looked  dazed.    He  said  "I  flew 
over  Mons,  but  had  to  fly  so  high,  that  I  was 
bound  I  would  see  it  closer,  and  I  did,  and  I 
have  been  in  Germany,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
London."    I  said  "why  are  you  going  to  Lon- 
don?"   He  said  "because  I  must  take  my  car 
there."    I  said  "but,  your  car  is  more  necessary 
here.  "  He  said  "Oh'  no,  it  is'nt,  it  is  much 
more  necessary  in  London."    'But"  I  said  "you 
are  not  who  you  said  you  were,  a  doctor  in  Lon- 
don."'    He  said  "Oh  yes,  I  am"  and  left  us 
wondering  who  he  really  was  and  what  was  in 
that  car  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  over  lo 
London.    He  said  "I  hope  the  American  Min- 
ister never  gets  hold  of  me.  he  would  be  angry 
with  me,  because  through  him  I  was  able  to 
get  where  I  wanted  to  go."    The  next  day  we 
witnessed  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Belgian  and 
English  armies  from  Antwerp  to  Ostend.  It 
certainly  was  a  wonderful  sight.    It  was  done 
in  the  most  perfect  order.     The  men  looked 
tired  and  weary,  but  not  in  the  least  discouraged. 
They  were  wondering  where  they  were  going, 
and  why  they  had  been  called  away.  The 
English  who  had  not  yet  joined  in  the  fight  were 
sorry  to  be  a  little  late,  for  had  they  been  there 
eight  days  sooner,  I  doubt  if  the  Germans  could 
have  taken  Antwerp.     But  when  one  has  seen 
their  famous  siege  guns  as  we  saw  them  in 
Brussels,  one  readily  understands  how  no  forti- 
fication can  ever  hold  out  in  front  of  one  of 
these  monsters.    We  remained  a  couple  of  days 
in  Ostend,  and  saw  the  departure  of  all  the 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 
The  game  birds  and  song  birds  natne  of  Ore- 
gon are  housed  in  a  large  aviary  supplementing 
the  Oregon  State  building.  A  wonderful  dis- 
play of  fancy  Japanese  fish  in  an  aquarium  is 
an  embellishment  for  the  Japanese  horticultural 
display.  The  commercial  fish  of  this  country 
are  shown  in  all  stages  of  development,  begin- 
ning with  the  egg  period,  in  the  Palace  of  Food 
Products.  The  Persian  government  has  sent  a 
flock  of  fat-tailed  sheep  and  also  of  Caracal 
sheep  whose  wool  is  the  raw  material  for  as- 
trakhan. Japan  has  sent  valuable  specimens  of 
sacred  Yokohama  or  Phoenix  fowl,  chickens 
whose  males  have  tails  attaining  a  length  of 
twenty-three  feet.  Aside  from  being  a  novel 
sight  or  curiosity,  this  display  is  valuable  in 
showing  the  possibilities  of  selective  breeding, 
more  than  a  century  having  been  required  to  es- 
tablish this  fancy  breed  in  its  present  excep- 
tional character. 

Wonderful  horticultural  achievements  are 
presented  both  in  the  horticultural  exhibits 
proper  and  in  chosen  garden  spots  variously  lo- 
cated on  the  exposition  grounds.  The  Japanese 
section  has  a  most  interesting  Japanese  garden 
transplanted — soil  and  all — from  the  Orient. 
The  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  represented  by 
banana  trees,  cocoanuts  in  bearing,  gigantic  tree 
ferns,  hundreds  of  varieties  of  orchids  and  char- 
acteristic botanical  specimens  from  most  every 
tropical  quarter.  Magnificent  new  specimens 
of  roses  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
all  the  famous  rose-growing  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  are  entered  in  com- 
petition for  the  $1000  trophy.  Two  acres  in 
the  horticultural  garden  are  planted  out  in  beau- 
tiful bulbs  from  Holland,  the  country  famous 
for  its  bulbs. 

A  Rubens  masterpiece  from  the  Munich  Art 
Gallery  is  one  of  the  gems  from  the  old  country 
displayed  among  other  notable  works  in  fine 
arts.  Fine  Italian  ceramics  too  are  shown. 
Japanese  Satsuma  and  antiques,  and  the  private 
art  collection  of  Emperor  Mutchuito  are  des- 
tined to  center  intense  interest  on  the  displays  in 
the  Japanese  national  pavilions. 

The  great  advance  the  world  has  made  in 
irrigation  methods,  making  it  possible  to  convert 
supposedly  hopeless  deserts  into  districts  of  ag- 
ricultural wealth,  independent  of  rainfall  or  of 
nearby  streams,  is  the  theme  of  extensive  ex- 
hibits in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture. 
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Many  unique  displays,  widely  assorted,  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  great  exposition. 
A  feature  of  the  Netherlands  pavilion  is  a  great 
clock  with  a  1 500-pound  bell  sounding  every 
thirty  minutes  loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  miles. 


The  Palace  of  Transportation  has  a  typical 
train  used  in  logging  operations,  demonstrating 
how  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  gigantic 
trees,  the  raw  material  of  lumber,  are  managed. 
A  seven-ton  cheese  is  the  display  of  the  dairy- 
ing industry  of  New  York  State.  Missouri's 
mining  displays  include  a  mammoth  lump  of 
coal,  weighing  a  full  ton,  distinguished  as  the 
largest  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  ever  exhib- 
ited. In  this  same  building  a  model  mine  has 
been  constructed  underground,  with  slopes  and 
lifts,  which  will  be  visited  by  thousands  of  sight- 
seers who  will  learn  thereby  exactly  what  it  is 
to  be  a  subterranean  miner.  Airships,  war 
balloons,  and  the  apparatus  used  by  the  United 
States  Government's  Weather  Bureau  for  regis- 
tering atmospheric  conditions  overhead  are 
among  the  exhibits  which  show  the  world  s  pro- 
gress made  in  aerial  activities.  A  huge  temple 
made  of  soap  and  from  which  bubbles  issue 
forth  in  uninterrupted  succession,  is  a  novelty  in 
the  California  State  building.  Diamond  ex- 
hibits and  the  methods  of  extraction  are  made 
by  the  South  African  principalities.  A  wonder- 
ful collection  of  ostrich  feathers  and  of  eggs  of 
all  kinds  of  domestic  fowl  are  among  the  dis- 
plays made  by  the  United  States  Government 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Wonderfully  spec- 
tacular and  ingenious  are  the  picturesque  exhib- 
its worked  in  red,  white  and  yellow  corn  by  two 
of  the  greatest  corn  growing  States  in  the  Union 
— Illinois  and  Missouri. 

:^  X 

That  the  "Zone"  is  to  be  a  carnival  of  de- 
light, never  equalled  for  its  originality  and  di- 
versity, is  the  statement  pronounced  by  everyone 
who  has  seen  it  in  course  of  development. 
Among  the  host  of  different  attractions  are  new 
kinds  of  rides,  quaint  villages,  a  mechanical  re- 
production of  the  Dayton  flood,  an  Alligator 
farm,  a  brand  new  conception  named  "Toy- 
land  Grownup,"  presenting  the  characters  and 
places  of  fairyland  and  toyland  fame  in  gigantic 
successors;  the  '49  Camp  and  remarkable  re- 
plicas of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

^  ^ 

The  Aeroscope,  a  new  type  of  amusement 
device  among  the  200  attractions  of  the 
"Zone,"  is  also  a  scientific  achievement.  It  is 
pendulum,  and  operates  on  the  principle  of  the 
a  lofty  steel  structure,  resembling  an  inverted 
bascule  bridge.  Its  "stunt"  is  to  lift  the  pas- 
sengers to  a  height  of  250  feet  above  ground 
with  thrilling  effect.  The  intricacy  of  its  inven- 
tion is  of  great  scientific  interest,  aeroplane  pro- 
pellers being  utilized  among  other  parts. 

cj^  >^ 

It  is  not  true  that  the  shrubbery  wall  around 
the  exposition  grounds  is  to  be  used  as  a  bunker 
by  the  golfists. 


MRS.  HART  S  RARE  COLLECTION 

The  largest  woman's  exhibit  at  the  exposi- 
tion is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart.  Mrs. 
Hart  has  shown  rare  insight  and  judgment  in 
placing  her  exhibit.  There  is  a  panorama  in 
oil,  on  canvas,  portraying  a  section  of  Muir 
Glacier  with  the  steamship  Spokane  cruising 
past.  In  front,  arranged  in  glass  showcases, 
are  selected  and  costly  private  collections  of 
Alaskan  curios,  loaned  by  the  Cruise  Club. 
Behind  the  showcases,  a  group  of  Alaskan  abo- 
rigines are  working  industriously  at  their  native 
handicraft. 

The  section  of  the  steamship  which  is  shown 
is  most  inviting,  with  a  suite  of  two  rooms  and 
bath.    One  is  impressed  with  the  home-like  at- 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart 

mosphere  of  the  tiny  sitting-room  with  its  built-in 
safe,  mahogany  desk  and  chair,  and  other  fur- 
niture suitable  for  a  sitting-room.  Immediately 
one  is  possessed  with  a  desire  to  board  the  liner 
and  establish  one's  self  in  the  comfortable  deck 
chair  on  the  upper  deck,  prepared  for  the  won- 
derful cruise  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Hart  is  president  of  the  .Maska  Cruise 
Club  and  is  a  well-known  lecturer  and  writer. 
She  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association.  Mrs.  Hart  has 
traveled  into  the  innermost  parts  of  Alaska,  col- 
lecting the  rarest  treasures  for  her  exhibit. 

The  Alaska  Cruise  Club,  for  which  Mrs. 
Hart  is  acting  as  hostess — and  also  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Steamship  Company — is  the  travel 
club  of  the  North  and  will  hold  its  reunion  in 
midsummer,  when  Sir  Thomas  Liplon,  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  enthusiastic  members, 
will  visit  the  exposition  and  later  take  a  cruise 
to  Alaska. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 
against  their  wills.  No  man  planned  deliber- 
ately to  send  millions  to  torture  and  death  just 
for  the  fun  of  doing  it.  No,  the  Kaiser  is  not 
mad — or  at  least  he  wasn't  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  He  didn't  begin  it  as  one  begins  a 
game  of  chess.  Nobody  claims  to  have  begun 
it.  Everybody  wants  it  stopped.  And  yet  it 
goes  on,  and  promises  to  go  on  for  years. 
'Why? 

Why  does  an  abcess  break  out  on  the  body? 
Is  it  that  the  atoms  in  that  particular  spot  are 
deliberately  vicious?  Or  is  it  that  a  power 
greater  than  they — a  force  engendered  in  their 
collective  mass — forces  them  to  destroy  the  tis- 
sues of  which  they  form  a  part? 

The  Frankenstein  nightmare  has  come  true. 
Man  has  literally  raised  a  devil,  and,  like  the 
unfortunate  in  "The  Amateur  Necromancer," 
can  find  no  spell  with  which  to  lay  him.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  believe  that  the  Germans  are 
wolves  with  no  feelings.  They  were  human 
beings  not  long  ago,  were  they  not? — good 
folk,  who  charmed  us  with  their  music,  their 
poetry,  their  philosophy.  And  it  is  even  more 
useless  to  say  that  England  is  what  Germany 
now  claims  she  is.  The  technical  merits  of  the 
present  controversy  have  long  since  sunk  into  in- 
significance. The  war — and  this  is  the  point  I 
want  to  emphasize — was  launched  by  people 
just  like  ourselves. 

Let  one  once  thoroughly  understand  this, 
and  one  sees  immediately  that  war  is  a  symp- 
tom and  not  a  disease.  It  is  an  abcess  upon  the 
fair  figure  of  civilization,  nothing  more.  And 
the  poison  comes  from  everywhere. 

That  is  why  the  advocates  of  peace  are  so 
helpless.  They  would  cure  the  abcess  without- 
removing  the  evil  which  feeds  it.  I  suppose 
many  would  be  in.sulted  if  told  that  the  war  is 
nothing  but  the  ultimate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  daily  life,  so  I  will  modify  the 
indictment,  dear  reader.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
your  life  or  of  mine,  but  of  the  life  of  our  neigh- 
bors— not  of  our  neighbors  in  England,  France, 
Russia  and  Germany,  merely,  but  our  neighbors 
all  over  the  world,  including  those  just  across 
the  street.  It  was  in  the  office  of  the  average 
man  that  the  first  "scrap  of  paper"  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  would 
result  in  the  battles  of  the  Aisne  and  the 
Mame? — in  the  destruction  of  Belgium? — in 
the  continuous  "siege  battle"  of  the  trenches  in 
the  north  of  France? 

And  yet,  what  else  could  it  have  resulted  in? 
When  one  man  tries  to  get  the  better  of  an- 
other, his  slogan  is  "Business  is  Business." 
When  one  nation  tries  to  get  the  better  of  an- 
other, it  cries  "Military  Necessity."  We  have 
learned  how  to  strike  a  good  baj-gain  individu- 
ally without  resort  to  murder,  manheim  and 
rapine.  Even  corporations  have  some  little  soul, 
all  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


'Wii<:  As  Ti  Is 

But  large  bodies  move  slower  than  small  ones, 
and  nations  haven't  yet  progressed  as  far  as  the 
soul  stage.  The  collective  conscience  appears 
to  grow  thinner  and  thinner  the  more  it  is  spread 
out.  But  evil  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
in  concentrated  essence.  And  now  the  bottom 
has  fallen  out. 

But  I  have  not  sympathy  with  those  who  say 
that  it  means  the  "collapse  of  civilization.'"  The 
very  fact  that  this  war  is  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  with  vast  organizations  fighting  together 
as  units,  shows  that  we  have  achieved  the  feat 
of  instilling  some  measure  of  justice  info  our 
conduct  in  smaller  fields.  It  may  mean  the  col- 
lap.se  of  some  things  which  have  existed  along 
with  civilization,  perhaps.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
does.  If  it  does  not,  another  and  worse  war 
will  come.  Eventually  the  ever-growing  me- 
chanical powers  at  our  disposal  must  result  in 
a  social  catyalism  which  will  force  certain  ele- 
ments out  of  our  life,  or  humanity  will  end  by 
destroying  itself.  And  it  will  not  so  end.  No- 
body can  really  think  that. 

So,  instead  of  holding  a  brief  for  the  pacific- 
ists. I  end  by  defending  war,  or  at  least  ex- 
cusing it.  If  injustice  did  not  result  in  some 
such  overwhelming  catastrophe,  it  might  go  on 
increasing  in  our  daily  life  forever.  And  that 
would  be  worse  than  war  itself,  would  it  not? 

That  is  why  I  wish  everybody  could  be  made 
to  see  this  present  struggle  in  all  its  grim  reality, 
with  no  romance  thrown  over  it.  For  it  is  a 
mirror  in  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  worst 
of  ourselves.  But  if  we  won't  look,  what  good 
will  the  mirror  do?  Unfortunately,  the  murder 
takes  place  within  a  "prohibited  area,"  from 
which  nothing  but  official  reports  and  carefully 
censored  descriptive  articles  come  forth. 


I'lioiic  siiitiT  ;t:(so 
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But  don't  let  us — especially  us  Americans — 
continue  to  talk  peace  at  any  price.  Horrible 
as  war  is,  you  know  you  wouldn't  give  the  snap 
of  your  finger  for  a  nation  which  would  not 
resort  to  arms  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  That 
kind  of  philosophy  puts  a  premium  upon  knav- 
ery. So  long  as  there  is  unscrupulous  ambition 
in  the  world  it  must  be  fought,  and  if  we  won't 
nip  it  in  the  bud  we  must  eventually  tear  it  up 
by  the  roots,  even  if  the  doing  tears  to  pieces 
our  own  hearts. 
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There  has  been  some  talk  recently  in  Lon- 
don of  an  Author's  Union  that  is  to  work  won- 
ders. Many  well-known  authors  attended  a 
called  meeting  to  discuss  "The  Betterment  of 
Authorship  as  a  Profession."  The  speakers, 
some  of  the  best  paid  writers,  agreed  that  the 
profession  of  letters,  ought  to  be  better  re- 
warded. A  resolution  was  passed,  in  favor  of  a 
Union  of  Writers.  Among  the  views  expressed 
were  the  following: 

"Authors  should  write  from  the  heart,  and 
not  for  popularity."  "A  way  must  be  devised 
of  bringing  the  publisher  and  the  consumer  of 
books  closer  together."  "We  want  an  Au- 
thor's Bank  where  an  Author  can  get  ready 
money  for  his  work.  Publishers  often  keep 
manuscripts  for  months  unpaid  for."  "Authors 
are  no  judges  of  merit,  as  to  the  books  of 
others." 

It  was  proposed  to  have  novels  reviewed  by 
novelists;  poems  by  poets,  and  biography  by 
biographers.  We  all  realize  however,  that  the 
thinkers  of  today  read  things  that  broaden. 
Authors  are  public  entertainers.  Clever  people 
like  clever  books.  A  novel  of  genius  knocks  at 
every  heart.     Talent  never  does  that.  Talent 


makes  us  laugh  and  forget.  Said  a  literary  per- 
son somewhere  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
genius,  particularly  when  you  are  dead.  Then 
you  surprise  the  living.  If  my  books  please 
no  one,  it  may  be  they  are  poor,  but  if  they 
pleased  everybody,  I  should  regard  them  as  de- 
testable." 

You  cannot  learn  literature  from  the  history 
of  literature,  no  more  than  you  can  learn  arith- 
metic from  the  history  of  arithmetic.  There  is 
a  "Poet-Show"  now  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
"Bretanos"  in  New  York,  attracting  groups  of 
people  all  day.  The  window  is  filled  with  au- 
tographed photographs  and  manuscript  copies  of 
poems  of  poets,  best  known  by  their  magazine 
contributions,  together  with  bound  volumes  of 
their  verses.  The  piles  of  books  show  what  a 
strong  and  vigorous  growth  poetry  has  of  late 
been  making  in  this  country.  The  famous  English 
poet,  Alfred  Noyes,  says  that  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  there  is  a  democratic  reason  for 
appreciating  poetry.  He  also  said  that  writ- 
ers of  verse  should  have  poetic  inclination,  other- 
wise it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time.     Some  con- 


sider poetry  a  mere  pastime,  while  others  con- 
sider it  as  a  diversion.  It  is  the  poet  in  every 
age  who  keeps  the  fires  lighted  on  the  common 
and  central  things  or  ideas  so  that  they  take 
fresh  hold  on  the  thought  of  the  reader.  In 
fiction  and  in  novel  reading  the  best  are  not 
those  whose  pages  furnish  the  largest  list  of  new 
words.  They  are  those  who  use  familiar  words. 
They  are  old  friends.  There  is  a  great  mean- 
ing in  everyday  words.  Literature  is  not  text 
books  or  dictionaries.  Literature  keeps  before 
you  the  vision  of  the  ideal.  It  gives  you  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  human  nature,  shows  you  the 
beauty  of  the  commonplace,  what  we  are  to 
read  in  the  coming  age.  As  truly  as  the  plant 
draws  that  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth  and 
perfection,  so  may  every  one  of  us  find  these 
things,  if  we  will  draw  from  our  storehouse  of 
energy  and  knowledge. 

Thought  is  the  great  cause  producer  in  this 
world.  If  held  long  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  in  sufficiently  concentrated  form,  it  will 
shape,  fashion  and  bring  into  use,  emotion  and 
sentiment.  Great  gifts,  golden  opportunities,  are 
within  us  all,  so  write  from  the  heart,  not  for 
popularity. 
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My  knowledge  of  the  German  home-life  is 
rather  limited  as  I  was  in  the  schools  and  so  did 
not  have  very  intimate  intercourse  with  the  fami 
lies.  What  impressed  me  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  difference  in  treatment  of  German 
women  and  that  of  American  women.  I  fear 
that  the  women  of  America  do  not  appreciate 
their  position  and  the  chivalry,  I  might  say,  ten- 
der, untiring  kindness  of  their  fathers,  brothers 
and  husbands,  and  the  thoughtfulness  and  con- 
sideration which  is  shown  the  fairer  sex. 

The  German  wife  is  "haus-frau"  to  the  ex- 
tent of  looking  over  the  home  herself;  the  Ger- 
man servants  are  not  as  thorough  as  ours  and 
most  forgetful.  They  rise  very  early  and  their 
work  is  varied;  most  of  it  is  done  by  men. 
When  a  German  woman  marries,  all  of  her 
interests  merge  in  the  husband's ;  he  is  master 
of  his  wife,  the  house,  his  wife's  money,  and 
her  children  can  be  claimed  and  kept  by  the 
father  in  case  of  divorce.  The  men  are  great 
politicians  as  well  as  philosophers,  and  after 
dinner  or  supper  will  talk  by  the  hour  while  the 
wife  sits  quietly  by  without  uttering  a  word. 

There  are  fine  clubs  for  women,  an  American 
Club  in  Frankfort,  but  it  is  not  a  handsome  hall 

As  usyal  Everywoman  although  a  monthly 
publication  has  secured  another  beat  by  publish- 
ing the  story  of  the  First  Cobgregationalist 
church. 


ticular,  was  situated  in  the  third  story  of  a  build- 
ing, at  the  top  of  a  steep  stairway  with  no  ban- 
nisters. Germans  do  not  object  to  stairs ;  they 
have  lived  for  many  years  in  the  third  and  fourth 
stories  of  apartment  houses  where  there  are  never 
any  elevators. 

There  are  many  small  plats  or  small  squares 
where  the  women  chat  and  knit  while  the  chil- 
dren play.  There  are  always  small  tables  near 
where  they  have  beer,  milk,  tea,  coffee  and  cold 
meats. 

Four  o'clock  is  the  visiting  hour  and  one  is 
always  expected  to  take  tea  sitting  down  at  a 
table  laden  with  substantial  buttered  toast,  cake 
and  fruit.  Many  take  out  cigarette  cases,  take 
one  and  smoke,  without  passing  them  around. 

There  are  no  matinees  in  Germany,  and  only 
quite  lately,  moving  pictures  in  the  afternoons, 
though  during  Lent  or  on  Sundays  there  are 
sacred  concerts  which  begin  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  opera  begins  at  six  o'clock  and  disturbs  the 
whole  household.  Tea  is  served  at  five  instead 
of  four.  The  dinner  hour  is  ignored  until  you 
return  at  ten  or  ten-thirty.     During  the  opera 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 
brave  boys  for  the  new  front,  which  was  of 
course,  France.  The  people  cheered  them 
as  they  went  by,  and  they  looked  so  happy 
to  have  a  word  of  comfort  for  each.  Fo  get 
on  to  the  Ostend  boat  for  Folkstone  was  a  work 
of  art.  You  had  to  have  special  passes  to  get 
there,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
waited  their  turn.  It  took  me  one  full  day, 
and  that  with  special  permits  and  introductions, 
to  get  these  passes,  and  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure,  although  we  were  two  hours  too  ear- 
ly and  went  in  on  a  private  pier,  we  still  had 
difficulty  to  find  a  seat  on  board,  and  we  saw 
thousands  that  were  left  behind  as  we  sailed  out. 
The  boat  which  followed  us  was  the  one  on 
which  the  Germans  tried  to  throw  a  bomb,  so 
we  considered  ourselves  exeedingly  fortunate  in 
having  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Brussels,  even 
if  we  had  to  go  by  way  of  Germany,  and  then 
in  getting  out  of  Ostend,  for  two  days  later  it 
woXild  have  been  almost  impossible,  as  we  were 
travelling  with  old  parents  80  years  old,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter.  As  we 
arrived  in  dear  old  England,  we  were  touched 
to  see  the  wonderful  welcome  we  all  received. 
A  special  compartment  was  chosen  for  us  at 
Folkstone,  comforting  words  were  said  to  us  by 
a  most  charming  Belgian    gentleman,  young 


such  as  the  clubs  in  America.  This  one  in  par- 
there  is  a  half-hour's  intermission,  when  beer 
and  cold  meat  is  served.  They  no  longer  have 
the  large  choruses  as  these  are  thought  to  be  too 
hard  to  control  and  loo  heavy  for  enjoyment. 
It  is  considered  very  rude  to  speak  during  the 
acts  of  a  play  or  when  there  is  music,  and  espe- 
cially to  speak  to  one  man  alone  when  you  are 
with  a  number  of  people. 

The  German  women  have  adopted  Women's 
Rights  in  many  ways.  The  young  women  do 
not  marry  as  easily  as  they  did;  they  like  to 
have  control  of  their  own  actions  and  of  their 
money.  They  are  by  no  means  as  versatile  as 
the  American  women,  nor  as  handsome,  nor  as 
elegantly  gowned,  although  they  have  the  modes 
of  Paris.  When  you  first  meet  the  women, 
they  seem  very  stiff  and  cold,  but  on  further 
acquaintance  are  true  and  warm  friends. 

Both  men  and  women  are  simple  in  their 
tastes,  fond  of  children  and  fond  of  music. 
However,  they  prefer  business  or  study  to  pleas- 
ure. What  they  lack  above  all  is  a  sense  of 
humor.  They  are  absolutely  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding a  joke. 


English  girls  brought  us  refreshments,  tea  and 
coffee,  food,  and  delicious  sandwiches,  done  up 
in  pretty  parcels ;  in  fact  one  felt  that  it  was  a 
second  home  for  us.  On  arriving  at  London 
we  met  with  the  same  greetings,  and  soon  we 
were  happily  settled  in  our  friend's  home.  Had 
I  my  notes  with  me  I  could  relate  many  other 
instances,  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  so  from 
memory  as  I  wish  this  to  be  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  our  experiences  during  the  war.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  Mr.  Whitlock  will  be  able  to  re- 
main in  Brussels,  for  I  feel  that  as  long  as  he  is 
there,  the  inhabitants  rely  upon  him.  They  fully 
realize  that  but  for  him  and  their  fine  Max,  they 
would  certainly  have  had  the  fate  of  their  sister 
cities. 

Apart  from  their  fundamental  purpose  of 
furnishing  amusement,  the  200  concessions  on 
the  "Zone"'  present  elements  of  great  exhibitive 
interest.  The  "Maori  Village,"  for  instance, 
shows  one  of  the  celebrated  Maori  carved 
houses,  borrowed  from  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that 
such  an  object  has  ever  been  permitted  to  leave 
that  country.  This  exhibit  is  remarkable  for  its 
art  value  and  for  the  sacred  traditions  attached. 
The  carvings  typify  the  great  epochs  in  develop- 
ment of  the  queer  people  of  Maori. 
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Over  the  Edge  of  the  World  to 
New  Scenes  of  Tropic  Beauty 

THE  WONDER  TRIP  OF  ALL   IS  THAT  TO  THE  GORGEOUS   TAHITI— THE    ISLANDS   OF  THE 
SOUTH  SEAS— TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA— A  VOYAGE  OF  NEVER- 
ENDING  DELIGHT  VIA  THE  SPLENDID  SHIPS  OF  THE 
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Union  Steamship  Company 

of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

(Royal  Mail  Line) 

Sailing  From  San  Francisco  Every  Twenty-Eight  Days 

These  vessels  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  are  fitted  with  wireless  and  other  most  modern  ap- 
pliances for  speed,  safety  and  comfort,  and  have  all  justly  earned  a  high  reputation  as  good  sea  boats. 
The  state  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  dining  room  extends  the  whole  width  of  each 
steamer.  The  drawing  room  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  while  the  large  promenade  deck  is  ideal  for 
passengers  to  while  away  the  time,  with  a  book  from  the  ship's  well  stocked  library,  or  by  joining  in  the 
numerous  deck  amusements.      VISIT  TAHITI.  THE   GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  First  Class   $135 

Rates  of  Passage  from  San  Francisco  to 

NEW  ZEALAND   (Wellington),  Single  $178.75;   Round  Trip  .   $267.50 

'   AUSTRALIA    (Sydney),  Single   $200.00;    Round  Trip    300.00 

PACIFIC  ISLAND  TOUR,  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Sydney.    Returning  to  San 

Francisco   or  Vancouver  via   Auckland,   Suva,  Fiji  and  Honolulu,  First  Class   $325 

ROUND  TOUR  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z., 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  returning  to  San  Francisco  via  Brisbane,  Thursday  Island,  thence 
to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  good  for  one  year  and 
with  option  of  stop-over  at  any  point  en  route.     First  Class   $535 

JAVA-PACIFIC  TOUR,  From  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  Java,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Honululu,  return  to  San  Francisco, 
first-class  throughout.    Round  Trip   $555 

Other  Tours  and  Round  the  World  Bookings  on  Application. 

For  Reservations  and  Detailed  Information  Write  or  Wire 

Union  S.  S.  Co.,  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd. 

HIND,  ROLPH  &  CO.,  General  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  all  American  and  Canadian  Points 

Passenger  Office:  679  MARKET  STREET.    R.  S.  L.  Morris,  Passenger  Manager. 


